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FOREWORD 
To the first Edition 
By 

THE HISTORY OF BENGAL PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 

The idea of writing a comprehensive History of Bengal on modern 
scientific lines may be traced back to 1912 when Lord Carmichael, 
the first Governor of the Bengal Presidency, took the initiative and 
invited mm. Haraprasad ^Istri to prepare a scheme. It was pro¬ 
posed to publish the history in three volumes dealing respectively 
with the Hindu, Muslim and British periods. Several meetings 
were held in the Government House, Calcutta, but what became 
of this plan and how far it was matured are not definitely known. 
Some years later, the late Raja Prafulla Nath Tagore, the grandson 
of the famous Kali Krishna Tagore, volunteered to pay the entire 
cost of such, a publication, and invited the late Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerji to draw up a plan along with some other well-known scholars 
of his time. Several meetings were held in the house of the Raja, but 
ultimately nothing came out of it. * 

Ever since the foundation of the University of Dacca, it was 
felt that the University should take up the task of preparing a 
History of Bengal as early as practicable. This idea received an 
impetus from Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who, in the course of a lecture 
delivered at the University about the middle of July 1933, emphasised 
that a History of Bengal on modem scientific lines was long overdue, 
and that this University, standing as it does in the very heart of 
an ancient and important seat of Bengal culture, should in the 
fitness of things take up the work. Sir Jadunath promised his 
whole-hearted support and active co-operation in this enterprise. 

The scheme received a new impetus from Mr. (now Sir) 
A. F. Rahman, when he joined the University as Vice-Chancellor in 
July 1934. In his first convocation address next month he emj^sised 
the need of commencing the work, and in his second convocation 
speech, in July 1935, he announced that some preliminary work had 
already been done. 

By the end of August 1935, the scheme took ba more definite 
shape, as Professor R. C. Majumdar, Head of the Department of 
History, who bad so long been pre-occupied with his own research 
work on the history of Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, 
was now free to take up the work. 
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On the 13th of September 1935, the Vice-Chancellor convened 
a general meeting at his house, of local citizens and University 
teachers interested in the subject, and a Committee called the 
History of Bengal Publication Committee was formed at the meeting 
composed of the following gentlemen :— 

1. A. F. Rahman, Esq., Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University 
—Chairman 

2. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali—Secretary 

3. Dr. S. N. Bhattacharyya—Jt. Secretary 

4. Professor R. C. Majumdar 

5. Sir Jadunath Sarkar 

6. Dr. K. R. Quanungo 

7. Hakim Habibur Rahman 

8. Mr. Sharafuddin 

The Committee formally met immediately after the general 
meeting, and its first task was the framing of a tentative Scheme of 
Work for the consideration of the Executive Council of the University. 
Mr. (now Sir) A. F. Rahman very generously announced at the 
inaugural meeting of the Committee a donation of Rupees one 
thousand in memory of his deceased mother, and Dr. K. R. Quanungo, 
Reader in History, promised on behalf of the Friend’s Library, 
Kanungopara, Chittagong, a contribution of Rupees fifty. 

The Committee passed several resolutions one requesting the 
Executive Council to undertake to find funds for the publication of 
the proposed History, and to make an initial grant of Rs. 1,000/- 
and another requesting Professor Majumdar to take the necessary 
steps for the furtherance of the scheme. 

In pursuance of the latter resolution of the Committee, Professor 
Majumdar wrote to the Vice-Chancellor on the 14th September, 1935, 
requesting him to place the draft scheme before the Executive 
Council and to move the Council to provide the necessary funds for 
the publication of the proposed History, and to make an initial grant 
of Rupees one thousand for meeting the preliminary expenses. 

The scheme was recommended by the Academic Council and in 
a meeting held on 19th December, 1935, the Executive Council 
finally approved of the entire scheme, financial as well as administra¬ 
tive, and resoli^d as follows 

“That the financial and administrative schemes for the publica¬ 
tion of the History of Bengal as a Dacca University publication as per 
Appendix c be approved, that for the purpose of meeting prdiminary 
expenses for the publication of the History, a grant of Rs. 1,0(K)/- 
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be now made out of the University funds and that the University 
undertakes to find funds that might be necessary', in addition to 
the donation raised, for the publication of the History on the definite 
understanding that the proprietary right of the History should 
solely vest in the University of Dacca.” 

It is not necessary to reproduce the entire scheme, but the 
following extracts may be quoted to give an idea of the administra¬ 
tive arrangement : 


‘Scheme for a History of Bengal 

1. It shall be published by and at the expense of the University 
of Dacca under its general superintendence and control. 

2. The History shall be divided into three volumes as follows 

Vol. I. The Hindu Period. 

Vol. II. Pre-Mughal Period (1200-1576 A.D.). 

Nol. III. Mughal Period (1576-1757 A.D.). 

3. Dr. R. C. Majumdar shall be the editor of the first volume 
and Sir Jadunath Sarkar should be requested to edit the second and 
the third volumes. 

4. The management of the preparation and publication of tfle 
proposed History shall be entrusted to a committee to be called 
‘History of Bengal Publication Committee’ composed as follows 

1. The Vice-Chancellor - Chairman. 

2. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali—Secretary. 

3. Dr. S. N. Bhattacharyya—Jt. Secretary. 

Other members-4. Sir Jadunath Sarkar and 5. Dr. R. C, Majumdar, 
Editors 6. Dr. K. R. Quanungo ; 7. Hakim Habibur Rahman ; 
8. Mr. Sharafuddin. The Committee shall have power to co-opt 
other members.” 

In the second meeting of the History Publication Committee 
held on 16th February, 1936, a fund called the History of Bengal 
Publication Fund was created with the nucleus grant of Rs. 1,000/- 
made by the Executive Council, and appeals for financial help were 
also made. In response to these appeals. Sir P. C. Ray made a 
donation of Rs. 1,000/- and the Government of Bengal offered a 
similar donation of Rs. 1,000/- to the Fund. Subsequently, the 
Executive Council sanctioned a sum of Rs. 10,000/- f^r the printing 
and publication of the work. 

In course of the long period of composition and completion of 
the work, several noteworthy changes took place in the personnel of 

D 
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the Committee as well as in the scheme of the work. Dr. N. K. 
Bhattasali resigned the office of Secretary on 25. 5. 36 and 
Dr. S. N. Bhattacharyya was appointed in his place. Dr. A. F. 
Rahman resigned the office of Chairman on 8. 4. 37 and Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar was appointed in his place. Professor R. C. Majumdar 
resigned the office on 29. 6. 42 and Professor M. Hasan succeeded 
him. Mr. Sharafuddin ceased to be a number of the Committee, 
and Professor S. K. De, Dr. M. Shahidullah, Dr. M. I. Borah, and 
Dr. D. C. Ganguly were added as members to the Committee. 
Dr. D. C. Ganguly was appointed Joint Secretary on 19. 9. 40. 

Some changes in the scheme of work, particularly in the dis¬ 
tribution of chapters to different scholars, were also made from time 
to time. The names of the writers finally selected are mentioned in 
the Table of Contents under each chapter. The Committee convey 
their thanks to all of them for their valuable co-operation. 

Though the work was initiated early in 1936, its progress was 
delayed for several reasons, to which reference has been made by 
the editor in the Preface. It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
all concerned that in spite of all difficulties and handicaps the first 
part of the work is at last completed and published. 

,The Committee take this opportunity of expressing their grati¬ 
tude to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, c.i.E., for commending the work to the 
University and for accepting the onerous duties of editorship of 
Volumes II and 111 of the history. They desire to offer their grateful 
thanks to Sir A. F. Rahman, for his services in regard to the 
initiation and promotion of the work during the period of his 
Vice-Chancellorship. The Committee feel especially indebted to 
Professor R. C. Majumdar, who, in spite of his heavy administrative 
duties as Vice-Chancellor, accepted the editorship of Volume I, 
contributed to it so many chapters, and saw the book through the 
Press. His energy and enterprise alone have made the early publica¬ 
tion of the work possible. 

The Committee take this opportunity to convey their thanks 
to Sir P. C. Ray for his very generous donation for the publication 
of this work. 

The thanks of the Committee are also due to various persons 
and institutions for the help rendered by them in the publication of 
this work. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m.a., f.r.a.s.b., Director 
General of Archaeology in India has most generously lent free of 
charge the blocks preserved in his Department and also supplied 
prints of negatives at the usual cost. With his kind permission, the 
Superintendent, Archaeological Section, the Indian Museum and the 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, Calcutta, have 
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rendered all facilities for the study of the sculptures and taking 
photos wherever necessary. We take this opportunity to offer the 
Director General and the members of his Department our most 
grateful thanks for the very valuable services rendered by them. 
The authorities of the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta 
University, Vahgiya Sahitya Parishat, Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Indian Society of Oriental Art, Dacca Museum, Greater 
India Society and Indian Science News Association, and Messrs. 
O. C. Gangoly, N. K. Bhattasali, J. N. Banerjea and S. K. Saraswati 
have lent us free of charge blocks and photos in their possession 
and we offer our heartfelt thanks for the readiness with which they 
have offered their co-operation. 

We wish we cou>d say the same thing about the Varendra Research 
Society at Rajshahi, the only institution in the whole of India 
from which he hayfc failed to receive the help and sympathy we had 
every reason to expect, in view of the past history of the institution 
dnd its illustrious founder who has rendered yeoman’s service to the 
advancement of the study of the History of Bengal. This Society 
alone possesses all the illustrated Buddhist manuscripts, definitely 
known to be written in Ancient Bengal, whose whereabouts are 
known at present. It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
coloured illustrations in these mss. are necessary for a proper 
study of the art of painting in Ancient Bengal. In spite of repeated 
requests, the Society refused to lend them to us and only gave 
permission to consult them at Rajshahi. The Vice-Chancellor (who 
was also the Editor) personally saw the President of the Society 
and explained that it was impossible to prepare tri-colour blocks at 
Rajshahi and offered the guarantee of either the Dacca University, 
or the University of Calcutta (which he hoped to secure from its 
Vice-Chancellor) for the safe-keeping and return of the mss. if they 
were sent for a few days to Calcutta. This the Society persistently 
refused to do with the result that the History of Bengal, containing 
the first comprehensive treatment of the art of painting, had to be 
published without those illustrations which have not yet seen the 
light of the day although the Society has been in possession of the 
MSS. for a quarter of a century. As regards photos of sculptures, 
the Society offered the use of eleven, already in their possession, 
only on payment of Rs. 50/- which amounted to the entire cost of 
their original preparation for the use of the Society. Without 
pursuing this unpleasant topic any further, it may be said that after 
prolonged correspondence two photos were lent free on condition 
that the “Dacca University would give to the Museum free of 
charge, in return, the blocks of these photographs prepared by 
them” and “acknowledge duly in the proposed work the courtesy 
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thus extended.” While we take this opportunity to acknowledge 
the courtesy that we have received from the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi, and thank them for their help, we cannot but 
regret that it was not forthcoming in a larger measure. 

As it has not been possible to indicate under each illustration 
the source from which its photograph was obtained, a separate 
^acknowledgement’ list has been inserted for this purpose. It is to 
be definitely understood that the right of reproducing the illustrations 
is reserved by the persons, authorities and institutions who lent 
their blocks or photographs. 

Finally, we wish to place on record our appreciation of the 
services rendered by the General Printers and Publishers Ltd., the 
printers of this volume. The Managing Director of this company 
Mr. S. C. Das, m.a., an ex-student of the Dacca University, has 
taken special care to see this volume through the Press and has 
spared no pains to expedite the publication in the face of exceptionat 
difficulties. Our special thanks are due to him and to Mr. R. K. 
Ghoshal, m.a. who has not only revised the proofs and prepared the 
Index, but also made many valuable suggestions for improvement. 
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The genesis of the present work has been explained in the Foreword. 
The editor feels that he owes anf explanation for the very long 
interval between the inception of the work and its publication. 
In view of the importance of the subject a few relevant facts may 
be mentioned which will also incidentally explain the changes made 
in the personnel of the writers referred to in the Foreword. 

Shortly after the work was taken up we were denied the co> 
operation of Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, m.a., ph.d., who was the Secretary 
of the Publication Committee and had agreed to write the chapter 
on Art. It is unnecessary to discuss here the reasons which led 
l5r. fihattasali to come to this decision, but the change of Secretary 
and the loss of a valuable contributor naturally caused dislocation 
of work and involved considerable delay in completing the preli¬ 
minary steps. The chapter on Art was entrusted to the late 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar, who naturally desired to collect photos of 
select specimens of architecture and sculpture before commencing to 
write. This took up a long time as the specimens to be photographed 
were spread over a wide area. At last the photos were prepared and 
he took them with him in his ill-fated journey to the Indus Valley, 
as he hoped to be able to write the chapter in his leisure hours 
while on tour. The tragic circumstances under which he met his 
end in Sind are known to all. His death dealt a severe blow to our 
scheme, as most of the photos together with the notes prepared by 
him were irretrievably lost. In this predicament the editor invited 
two young scholars—Dr. Niharranjan Ray and Mr. Sarasi Kumar 
Saraswati—to write the chapter on Art, and they readily agreed to 
take up the work. But the preparation of a new set of photographs 
took up much time and caused considerable delay. We take this 
opportunity to pay our tribute of respect to the gifted archaeologist 
who had readily volunteered his valuable co-operation which, alas, 
was denied us by his sudden and tragic death. 

When the chapter on Art was assigned to the latf Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar he had to be relieved of the work already allotted to him 
and this involved re-allocation of a number of chapters. The new 
arrangement did not prove at all satisfactory, and most of these 
chapters had to be written by the editor himself. The sudden 
departure of one of the contributors for Europe, without any 
previous intimation, also involved more work for the editor, as no 
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competent scholar was found willing to take up the work at a 
short notice. 

Even when most of the chapters were ready the editor was 
confronted with other difficulties. It was originally proposed to 
devote a whole chapter to the ethnology of Bengal, and a specialist 
on the subject was invited to write it. Repeated reminders, extending 
over a period of five or six years, were always followed by promises 
to send the contribution within a short period, but it was not 
received even when the printing of the volume had made considerable 
progress. As he never declined the task np substitute could be 
appointed. At last, in order to avoid the total suspension of the 
work at a time when in view of the abnormal circumstances every 
effort had to be made to expedite the printing, the editor had no 
other option but to write himself a brief note on the subject at the 
beginning of chapter xv. This chapter dealing with the social condi¬ 
tions of Ancient Bengal was also entrusted to a specialist on tjie 
subject. After a great deal of delay the promised contribution was 
received, but it dealt with pre-historic anthropology only and did 
not at all touch the real subject. Again, in order to avoid 
further delay in the publication, the editor undertook to write it 
himself with the co-operation of Dr. D. C. Ganguly, m.a., ph.d. and 
f)r. R. C. Hazra, m.a., ph.d. The former worked on the eplgraphic 
and the latter on the literary data, and the materials collected by 
them were co-ordinated and put into proper form by the editor 
with certain additions. Special thanks are due to both these scholars 
for having agreed to undertake the work at such short notice. 

Thus more than five years had passed before the volume could 
be sent to the Press. But three months after the printing had 
begun the declaration of war by Japan upset the normal life in 
Calcutta and considerably dislocated her business and industry. 
The printing press was seriously affected by the panicky evacuation 
of the city, and there was considerable delay before satisfactory 
progress in the work of printing could be resumed. In view of the 
abnormal situation no efforts were spared to expedite the printing, 
lest any fresh wave of panic should again suspend the work. 
Unfortunately, the .lapanese air-raids on Calcutta in December last 
year again dislocated the business life of Calcutta when only the 
last four ch^ters remained to be printed. It reflects great credit 
upon the custodian of the printing establishment that in spite of 
considerable difficulties, these chapters were at last printed off. Faced 
with the contingency of having to postpone indefinitely the publica¬ 
tion of the volume over which he had worked for mere than six 
years, the editor decided to push up the printing at any cost, even 
at the risk of sacrificing quality to a certain extent. The proofs 
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could not be sent for final revision to the authors of the last three 
chapters and the editor had to undertake the sole responsibility of 
seeing them through the Press. 

This somewhat long and tedious narrative is given here not only 
as an explanation of the long delay in the publication of the work, 
but also as an interesting record which might be of use to the future 
historian of the History of Bengal. For in view of the present 
state of our knowledge any exposition of the history of Ancient 
Bengal must be regarded as provisional ; and as new evidence is 
continually and rapidly accumulating, it may be confidently hoped 
that the present work would turn out to be merely a precursor of 
many similar volumes which would be written at no distant date. 
The editor does not pretend to do anything more than laying the 
foundation on which more competent hands will build in future, 
till a suitable structure is raised which would be worthy of our 
motherland. The historian of that not very distant future may 
perhaps view with greater sympathy the pioneer efforts of his 
predecessor if he realises the difficulties under which the latter had 
to carry on his work, in addition to heavy administrative duties 
throughout the period. 

The task of compiling a history of Ancient Bengal is by no 
means an easy one. The greater part of the subject is yet an 
untrodden field, and few have made any special study of such 
branches of it as art and religion, social and economic conditions, law 
and administration. These topics have been so far studied almost 
exclusively with reference to ancient India as a whole, but a regional 
study, strictly confined within the limits of the territory where the 
Bengali language is spoken, has not yet been seriously taken up by 
competent scholars. In respect of political history also, while much 
spade work has been done, no serious attempt has yet been made 
to reconstruct a continuous historical narrative as distinct from the 
collection and interpretation of a number of archaeological data. 
In many respects, therefore, the present volume breaks altogether 
new ground, and faults of both omission and commission are almost 
inevitable in such a case. 

In writing this history we have strictly confined ourselves to the 
data definitely applicable to the geographical limits of Bengal, and 
any deviation from this rule has been duly noted. 

An attempt has also been made to make the treatment as 
detached and scientific as possible. Where materials of study are 
lacking, we have chosen to leave a void rather than fill it up with 
the help of imaginary ot unreliable matter. Many topics of interest 
and importance have, therefore, been altogether ignored or very 
imperfectly treated. 
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It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the difficulties wihch are 
inherent in a work of ihis kind or to exi^ain the principles adopted 
in the preparation of this volume. The series of historical works 
published by the Cambridge University have been deliberately 
adopted as the standard and model of this work, and the following 
passage in the Preface to the First Volume of the Cambridge Ancient 
History admirably sums up our views and ideals : 

“Id a co*operative work of this kind, no editorial pains could avoid a certain 
measure of overlapping; and in fields where there is so much uncertainty and such 
wide room for divergencies of views, as in the first two \otumes, overlapping must 
mean that occasionally different writers will express or imply different opinions. It 
has not been thought desirable to attempt to eliminate these differences, though 
they are often indicated or discussed. Such inconsistencies may sometimes be a 
little inconvenient for the reader’s peace of mind, but it is better he should learn to 
take them as characteristic of the ground over which he is being guided than that 
he should be misled by a dogmatic consistency into accepting one view as 
authoritative and final. 

“It will easily be understood that it is not possible to give chapter'and 
verse for every statement or detailed arguments for every opinion, but it is hoped 
that the work will be found serviceable to professional students as well as to the 
general reader. The general reader is constantly kept in view throughout, and our 
aim is to steer a middle course between the opposite dangers, a work which only 
the expert could read or understand and one so ‘popular’ that serious students 
Vould rightly regard it with indifference.” 

It is a source of great pleasure to us that in spite of delays and 
difficulties, it has been found possible to bring out the first volume. 
The printing of the second volume has already made some progress, 
though in view of the abnormal situation prevailing in Calcutta, it 
is difficult to say when it will see the light of day. 

On behalf of the Dacca University, and the Editorial Board, we 
wish to express our indebtedness to the various contributors for their 
whole-hearted co-operation in this project, even at a considerable 
personal inconvenience. 

The editor acknowledges with pleasure the help he has received 
from his many friends and old pupils. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, m.a., 
PH.D., Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University, not only offered many valuable suggestions, 
but helped the editor to tide over many difficulties that confronted 
him from time to time. Mr. Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, m.a.. Lecturer, 
Calcutta Urfiversity, has regularly assisted the editor in seeing the 
volume through the Press and taken immense pains in preparing 
photos, blocks and maps, and properly arranging these materials for 
oublication. Mr. Pramode Lai Paul, m.a., Mr. A. Halim, m.a., and 
Mr. Kshitish Chandra Ray, m.a. prepared a bibliography of articles, 
published in oriental journals, for the use of the contributors. 
Mr. Subodh Chandra Banerji, m.a., Keeper of Manuscripts, Dacca 
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University Library, offered many valuable suggestions in writing the 
chapter on Social Conditions. Mr. Anil Chandra Mukherji has 
drawn the maps which are published in this volume. The editor 
conveys his thanks and expresses his indebtedness to these and all 
others who have helped him in any way in discharging his responsible 
duties. 

The system of transliteration followed in the Epigraphia Indica 
has been adopted in this volume. In chapter xii t and a have been 
used to indicate the vowels / and u, not joined with any consonant. 
As regards Indian place-names, the system of spelling adopted 
in the Imperial Gazetteer has been generally followed, though 
there are some deviations in well-known cases. In writing 
modern place-names vowels have not been as a rule accentuated 
except in cases of find-spots of images and inscriptions. In these 
and similar instances, such as English derivatives from Sanskrit 
*words (like Tantric. Puranic, Brahmanical etc.) it has not been 
possible to maintain a rigid uniformity, for in view of the fact that 
different practices are adopted even in standard works, and none of 
them can be regarded as definitely established, it has not been 
thought desirable or necessary to take meticulous care to change the 
spelling adopted by different contributors. Titles of books cited 
have been printed in italics, and a list of the abbreviations used 
for books, periodicals, places of publications etc. has been appended. 
Volumes have been indicated by Roman, and pages by Arabic, 
numerals, with a dot between the two, but without any words like 
Vol. or p ; pp. etc. 

As copious footnotes giving full references to books and articles 
in periodicals have been added throughout the work, it has not been 
thought necessary to add a long bibliography at the end of the 
volume. Only a select bibliography is given containing a list of 
important works of a general nature and such other references as 
have been specially suggested by the writers of the different 
chapters. 


Calcutta, R. C. Majumdar 

April 15, 1943. ' 
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CHAPTER I 


PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
1. PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

Bengal is the name given to the eastern province of British 
India which stretches from the Himalayas in the north to the Bay of 
Bengal in the south, and from the Brahmaputra, the Kangsa, the 
Surma, and the Sajjuk rivers in the east to the NSgar, the BarSkar, 
'and the lower reaches of the Suvarnarekha in the west. The area 
described above lies roughly between 27® 9' and 20® 50' north 
latitude and 86® 35' and 92® 30' east longitude. The extent of the 
province, excluding the States of Hill Tippera, Cooch Bihar, and 
Sikkim, and the surface area covered by large rivers and estuaries 
is 77,521 square miles and the total population a little over sixty 
millions. The majority of the people in the western districts are 
Hindus. In the east Muslims predominate. The area of some of 
the southern districts is increasing owing to the recession of the Bay 
in the south. 

The territory inhabited by the Bengali-speaking race stretches 
far beyond the political boundaries of the modern province of 
Bengal. It extends to the east into the districts of Goalpara, 
Sylhet, and Cachar which form parts of the province of Assam, 
and to the west into the districts of Manbhum, Santal Parganas, 
and Pumea which are included within the official boundaries of 
Bihar. The sark^rs of Sylhet and Purnea, the parganS of Akmahal 
(now RSjmahal) and the famous Pass of Teliagarhi, now in the 
Santal Parganas, formed integral parts of the Subah of Bengal in 
the days of Akbar. RennelPs map of the northern provinces shows 
that even as late as 1779 Purnea was included within Bengal and 
not “Bahar” i.e., Bihar. The northern boundary of the province 
reached the summit of the Himalayas as early as the time of the 
Gupta kings. In the east *‘the valley of the Barak with its two 
Districts of Cachar and Sylhet had formed the north-eastern part 
of the Dacca Division” of Bengal as late as the year 1874, 

The province of Bengal lacks some of the extraordinary 
varieties of physical aspect for which the great sub-continent, of 
which it is an integral pstt, is justly famous. It has no deserts 
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and no hills or ridges except on the fringe in the extreme north, 
east, and west. It cannot boast of anything comparable to the 
purple waters of the Kashmirian lakes which reflect the splendours 
of Haramukh, the gushing streams of Central India which leap 
into falls amidst the marble rocks near Jubbulpore, or the back¬ 
waters and cascades of Malabar that lend charm to the scenery of 
the western sea-board of the southern Presidency. It can, however, 
justly take pride in the snow-capped peaks with gold-hued crests 
in the northern district of Darjeeling, a vast riverine plain which 
forms the focus of three great river-systems where the country 
“widens out into a panorama of irrigated fertility,” of swamps and 
flats in the south cut up by hundreds of coves and creeks, once 
the “royal throne of kings,” now the residence of the lord of the 
jungles. 

The hand of nature has split up the province into four grand 

divisions which fairly correspond to its major political divisions in* 

historic epochs. North of the main branch of the Ganges, now 

known as the Fadma, and west of the Brahmaputra, lies the 

extensive region which embraces the modem Rajshahi Division and 

the State of Cooch Bihar. The most important part of this area 

constituted the ancient land of Pundravardhana of which Varendrt 

• • 

was a well-known district (man<to/a). West of another branch of 
the Ganges, namely the Bhsgirathi, or the Hooghly, stretches the 
great Burdwan Division—the Vardhamsjia-Mu/cii of the times of 
yore. A considerable part of the area answered to the flourishing 
territory of ancient Rsdhs. Between the Bhagirathl, the PadmS, the 
lower reaches of the Brahmaputra, and the estuary of the Meghna 
lies the central region of Bengal embracing the bulk of the Presi¬ 
dency Division and a considerable portion of the Dacca Division. 
This area was known to Pliny and Ptolemy as the territory of the 
Gangaridai, and to Kalidasa as the land of the Vangas who were 
specially noted for their skill in handling boats. Beyond the 
MeghnS in the east stretches the Chittagong Division within whose 
embrace are supposed to lie the buried remains of the royal seat 
of Samatata. It has to be noted that the divisions of ancient 
Bengal referred to above at times transgressed the limits set by 
nature. 

The most characteristic physical feature of Bengal proper is 
its river-system. The two mighty rivers, the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, with their numerous branches and tributaries have 
played a large part in shaping its destiny. By the vast deposit 
of silt carried from uplands, they have created the enormous area 
of deltaic lowlands and the process is still going on in full vigour. 
The same fluvial action is also responsible for the constant shiftings 
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of river-beds to an extent unknown in any other part of India with 
the exception, perhaps, of Sind. These changes in river-courses 
have made and unmade flourishing cities and thriving marts, and 
sometimes changed the whole outlook of large areas. In view of 
the great influence exerted by the river-system on the history of 
Bengal, it is necessary to make a brief reference to its outstanding 
features. 

The Ganges enters the province of Bengal at the point where 
the low-lying Rajmahal Hills almost touch its waters. The narrow 
passes of Teliagarhi and Sikragully (Sikrigali) form excellent 
strategic points in Bengal’s first line of defence. It is not, therefore 
a mere accident that far-famed capital cities like Gauda-Lakhnawati, 
Pandua, Tanda and Rajmahal should have grown up in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this salient. 

The present course of the Ganges, after it has swept in a curve 
jround the spurs and slopes of the Rajmahal Hills, is very different 
from what it was before the sixteenth century. In those days it 
flowed further north and east and the city of Gauda was probably 
on its right bank. There has been more than one shifting towards 
the south and west before the Ganges reached its present course, 
and the dry beds of some of its old channels can still be traced. 

About twenty-five miles to the south of ancient Gauda the 
Ganges divides itself into two branches, the BhSgirath!, of which 
the lower portion is called the Hooghly, running almost due south, 
and the Padma flowing in a south-easterly direction. To-day the 
enormous volume of the waters of the Ganges is carried mainly by 
the Padma, while the upper part of the Bhsglrathi has shrunk to 
a very shallow stream. But formerly the Bhgglrathl was in all 
probability the more important channel of the Ganges. It is 
difficult to determine when the great change took place, but there 
is hardly any doubt that by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century a.d. the PadmS already ranked as the main stream of 
the Ganges. 

One important evidence adduced in favour of the view that 
the Bhsglrathi was the principal stream of the Ganges in ancient 
times, is the great sanctity attached to it by the Hindus. The 
mighty Padma causes havoc and creates terror, but is not looked 
upon with great veneration, nor does it claim any traditional 
religious* sanctity. 

The earlier course of the lower Ganges, as it rushed down the 
channel of the Bhagirathi, was somewhat different from what it is 
to-day. Small rivulets from the west like the Bansloi, the Mor, and 
the Ajay fell into it after it had broken off from the parent river, 
as now, but at Triveni (near Hooghly) it branched off into three 
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streams. These were the Sarasvati flowing south-west past Satgaon 
(Saptagrama), the Yamuna (Jumna) running its course south-east 
down its present bed, and the Bhagirathi proper, the middle off¬ 
shoot, gliding south down the present Hooghly channel up to 
Calcutta and then through the Adi-GangS (Tolly’s Nulla) past 
Kalighat, Baruipur, and Magra to the sea. There are reasons to 
believe that the Sarasvati flowed into an estuary near modem 
Tamluk and received not only the waters of the RupnftrByan 
and the Damodar but those of many smaller streams issuing from 
the hills of the Santal Parganas. Sometime after the eighth 
century a.d. the port of Tamluk lost its importance on account of 
the silting up of the mouth of the Sarasvati and the consequent 
shifting of its course. Its place was eventually taken up by 
Saptagrama or Satgson, higher up the river, which figures as the 
Muslim capital of South-western Bengal in the fourteenth century 
A.D. In the sixteenth century the main waters of the Bhagirathi 
began to flow through the Hooghly channel. Satgaon was ruined, 
and first Hooghly, then Calcutta, took its place. The upper 
Sarasvati to-day is a dead river, but the Bhsgirathi or the Hooghly 
has deserted the old Adi-Ganga channel and flows through the lower 
course of the Sarasvati below Sankrail. 

The course of the Padms has also considerably changed during 
the last four centuries. It is difficult to trace accurately its various 
channels, but the probability is that it at first flowed past Rampur 
Boalia through the Chalan Bil (or Jhil), the Dhaleswari, and the 
Budiganga rivers past Dacca into the Meghna estuary. In the 
eighteenth century the lower course of the Padma lay much further 
to the south. The river flowed through the districts of Faridpur 
and Bakarganj, and joined the Meghna estuary just above the 
island of Dakshin Shahbazpur, about 2S miles due south of 
Chandpur. Rajnagar, the famous city of Raja Rsjavallabha, was 
then on its left bank, and hard by this city ran the river Kaliganga 
connecting the Padma with the Meghna river. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century a.d., the main volume of the waters of 
the Padma flowed through this channel, which came to be known 
as the Kirtinasa. Gradually the Padma adopted its present course. 

In addition to the two main streams, the Bhlgirathl and the 
Padms, the water of the Ganges reaches the sea through numerous 
other branches thrown off by the latter. Two of these, the Jalahgi 
and the Matabhanga flow into the Bhsgirathi and swell the waters 
of its lower channel, the Hooghly. Many other old branches like 
the Bhairab and the Kumsr are now dying rivers and their place 
has been taken by the Madhumati and the Arialkhsn. 

The Padma is joined in its lower course by the Brahmaputra 
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and the Meghns, and the combined rivers form the mighty 
Meghna estuary. At present the main volume of the waters of the 
Brahmaputra rolls down the JamunS which meets the Padms near 
Goalundo. But the old course of the Brahmaputra was very 
different: after tracing a curve round the Garo Hills on the west 
it took a south-eastern course near Dewanganj, and passing by 
Jamalpur (near which the Jhinli branched off from it), Mymensing, 
and the neighbourhood of the Madhupur Jungle in the district of 
Mymensing, it flowed through the eastern part of the Dacca district, 
and having thrown off a branch, called Lakhmiys, passed by 
Nangalband to the south-west of Sonsrgson and fell into the 
Dhaleswari. The Lakhmiys ran almost parallel to the main course, 
and passing by Narayanganj met the Dhaleswari a little to the west 
of its junction with the main stream of the Brahmaputra. This 
course of the Brahmaputra was already deserted in the eighteenth 
eentury when it flowed further east and joined the Meghna near 
Bhairab-bazar in the Mymensing district. But, as in the case of 
the Ganges, religious sanctity still attaches to the older course, and 
even to-day thousands of pilgrims take their bath at the muddy 
pools near Nangalband. But the easternmost channel, too, soon 
dwindled into an insignificant stream. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the Jamuna river increased in importance, and 
since about 1850 a. d. it has become the main channel of the 
Brahmaputra. 

Of the numerous rivers in Northern Bengal that flowed into 
the Ganges or the Brahmaputra, a few deserve special mention as 
having changed their courses considerably in comparatively recent 
times. The river Tistft at first ran due south from Jalpaiguri in 
three channels, namely, the KaratoyS to the east, the Punarbhava 
(Pumabhaba) to the west, and the Atrsi in the centre. This 
perhaps accouts for its name Trisrotct (possessed of three streams) 
which has been shortened or corrupted into Tists. Of these the 
Punarbhava emptied itself into the Mahnnanda. The Atrsi, passing 
through a vast marshy area known as the Chalan Bil (Jhil), jomed 
the Karatoya, and the united stream fell into the Padma near 
Jafarganj. The Karatoya was once a large and sacred river and we 
have still a KaratoyS'miihatmya which bears testimony to its 
sanctity. On its banks stood the city of Pundravardhana whose 
antiquity reaches back to the Maurya period. The dwindling 
KaratoyS still flows by the ruins of this ancient city at Mahfisthsn- 
garh in the Bogra district, and forms a fixed landmark in the 
shifting sands of the fluvial history of this province. 

As regards.the Tista, the parent stream of the three famous 
rivers of Noithern Bengal, Hunter calls attention to the fact that 
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in the destructive floods of 1787 a. d., it suddenly forsook its old 
channel and rushing south-east ran into the Brahmaputra. There 
are, however, reasons to believe that the bed to which the mighty 
torrent turned on this occasion is an old one which had been 
deserted in ages long gone by. The sudden change in the course 
of the Tista in 1787 a.d. was originally regarded by many as having 
caused the Brahmaputra to sweep through the Jamuna channel, 
but this view no longer finds general acceptance. 

The change in the course of the river Kosi (Kausikl) is 
perhaps, more remarkable than even that of the TistS. This river 
which now flows through the district of Pumea and unites its 
waters with the Ganges at a point much higher up than Rajmahal, 
originally ran eastward and fell into the Brahmaputra. The 
channel of the Kosi must have, therefore, been steadily shifting 
towards the west right across the whole breadth of Northern Bengal. 
There was a time when the Kosi and the Mahsnanda joined tHfe 
KaratoyS, and formed a sort of ethnic boundary line between the 
civilised people on the south, and the Kochs, Kirstas, etc., on the 
north. 

It would appear from what has been stated above that great 
changes have taken place in the courses of some of the important 
rivers in Bengal during the last four or five hundred years. 
Though positive evidence is lacking, we must presume the possibility 
of similar changes in the remoter past. It is to be regretted that 
we have no knowledge of their nature and extent. In any case we 
must bear in mind that during the period with which this volume 
deals the courses of the rivers in Bengal were probably somewhat 
different not only from those of the present time, but even from 
those in the recent past of which we have more definite knowledge. 
This point must not be lost sight of in discussing any geographical 
question concerning ancient Bengal on the basis of the position of 
the rivers. 

The frequent changes in the courses of rivers have been respons¬ 
ible for the ruin of many old places, at times by washing them off, 
and more often by making them unhealthy and inaccessible. 
Reference has already been made to Tamralipti and Saptagrama. 
It is believed that the shifting of the beds of the Kosi river gave 
rise to the swamps and floods that contributed to the ruin of the 
city of Gauda. The capricious Padma has swept away so many 
cities and villages within living memory, that we can well imagine 
the devastating effect of this and other rivers on the province of 
Bengal. In addition to the frequent shiftings of courses, the vast 
deposit of silt by the rivers in the deltaic region, between the 
Btegirathl and the Padma, has been a potent instrument in 
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changing its physical aspect to a considerable extent. For the 
deposit of silt constantly raises the level of land in some areas 
and makes the other regions comparatively lower and water-logged. 
The vast Sunderban area in the delta offers an intriguing problem. 
Many hold the view that the Sunderbans had once been a populous 
tract but were depopulated by the ravages of nature and the 
depredations of marauding peoples like the Maghs and the 
Portuguese. Reference to the Khadl-vishaya OT-mcin4ala, a flourish¬ 
ing district in the Sena period which, in later ages, became part 
of the dense forest, and to the country between the Biskhali and 
Rabanabad which was depopulated by Maghs, may be recalled in 
this connection. Epigraphic evidence proves that the marshy area 
called KotalipSda, near Gopalganj in the district of Faridpur, was 
once a thriving seat of civilisation and possibly a centre of sea-borne 
trade and commerce. The change in the condition of the interior of 
the districts of Jessore and Khulna in recent times also well illustrates 
what might have taken place on a much larger scale during the 
preceding centuries.^ 


II. BENGAL IN HOLY WRIT 

The historic lands included within the area now known as 
Bengal find no mention in the Vedic hymns. The horizon of the 
earliest Aryan singers is apparently limited to the region extending 
eastwards only as far as Bhagalpur. The theologians of the Aitareya 
Brahmam,^ however, refer to peoples who lived in large numbers 
beyond the frontiers of Aryandom and were classed as dasyus. 
Among such folks we find mention of the Pundras. Puridranagara, 
the capital city of this ancient people, is proved by epigraphic 
evidence to have been situated in the Bogra district of Northern 
Bengal. Some writers have traced the name of the Vangas, another 
early Bengal tribe, to the Aitareya Aranyaka.^ In the text occur 

^ For a full discussion, with references to authorities, of the changes in the 
courses of rivers, cf. Physical Features of Ancient Bengal by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
(D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 341-364) and The Changing Face of Bengal—a 
Study in Riverine Economy by Dr. Radhakamal Mookerjee (published by the 
University of Calcutta). Reference may also be made to W. W. Hunter’s A 
Statistical Account of Bengal, C. R. Wilson’s The Early Annals of the English in 
Bengal, I. 128 ff, address on The Waterways in East Bengal, at the Rotary Club, 
Dacca, by J. W. E. Berry (Amrita Bazar Patrika, 15-6-38, p. 10) and JASB. 1895, 
pp. 1-24; also cf. S. C. Majumdar, Rivers of the Bangal Delta, 1941, and N. K. 
Bhattasali, Antiquity of the Lower Ganges and its Courses {Science and Culture, 
vn. 233-39. 

' See infra p. 35. 

3 n. 1 . 1. Keith, Ait, Hr, 101,200. 
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the words ^^VayaMsi VahgSvagadhs&-Cerapadsh** The expression 
Vahgctvagadimh has been emended to Vahga-Magadhah, that is, 
the peoples of Vahga and Magadha. The Aranyaka refers to them 
as folks who were guilty of transgression. Commentators, ancient 
and modern, differ as to the real meaning of the words used 
in the text. The possibility that the expressions in the Aranyaka 
signify old ethnic names is not excluded. But it is extremely 
hazardous to build any theory about the antiquity of the Vafigas 
on such fragile foundations. 

The first unambiguous references to the Vafigas occur in the 
ancient epics and the Dharmasiitras. The Bodh3yana Dharma- 
sntrd^ divides the land known to it into three ethnic or cultural 
belts which were regarded with varying degrees of esteem. The 
holiest of the three was ArySvarta, lying between the Himalayas 
and the western Vindhyas and watered by the upper Ganges and 
the Jumna. The zone that stood next in point of sanctity embraced 
Malwa, East and South Bihar, South Kathiawar, the Deccan, and 
the lower Indus valley. The outermost belt was formed by the 
Arattas of the Punjab, the Pundras of North Bengal, the Sauviras 
occupying parts of Southern Punjab and Sind, the Vahgas of Central 
and Eastern Bengal, and the Kalingas of Orissa and adjoining tracts. 
The regions inhabited by these peoples were regarded as altogether 
outside the pale of Vedic culture. Persons who lived amidst these 
folks even for a temporary period were required to go through 
expiatory rites. 

In the epics the Vangas are no longer shunned as impure 
barbarians. The JRamayana^ mentions them in a list of peoples 
that entered into intimate political relations with the high-bom 
aristocrats of Ayodhys. The search parties that were sent to the 
east in quest of the heroine are asked to visit the land of the 
Pundras and Mandara.’ The last mentioned place reminds one of 
Madaran in Western Bengal (or Mandar Hill near Bhigalpur). 

In the Great Epic* Bhima undertakes a hurricane campaign in 
the land we call Bengal. Having killed the king of Modfigiri 
(Monghyr) he fell on the mighty lord of the Pundras as well as the 
potentate who ruled on the banks of the river Kosi. Having 
defeated them he attacked the king of the Vangas. Next he reduced 
to subjection the lords of Tamralipta (modern Tamluk in the 

>1.1. 2S<31,L.Srinivasacharya’sed.,pp. 11-13. 

• II. 10. 36-37—FSVflrfavflr/flle chakram tavatl me Vasundharal 

• * * • 

Vahg-Anga-Magadha-Matsyah samrltbihSh Kski-Kosal3h./l 

* IV. 40. 23-25. *. MM.’n.30.‘ 
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Midnapore district) and Karvafa^apparently a neighbouring place,^ 
as well as the rulers of the Suhmas (in the present Hooghly district), 
those who lived in maritime regions, and all the hordes of outlandish 
barbarians {mlechchhas). Having conquered these territories and 
despoiling them of their riches, the mighty victor advanced to the 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra). From all the kings of the miechchhas 
who dwelt on the sea-coast he exacted tribute and precious gems 
of various kinds. In connection with the same campaign we have 
reference to a people called Pra-Suhmas who must have lived near 
the Suhmas in some part of Western Bengal. 

Further light on the topography of Bengal in the epic age and 
the growing esteem in which the land was held by poets of upper 
India is thrown by the Tirthay^trS section of the Vanaparvan.^ 
We have here pointed reference to the sanctity of the river 
KaratoyS which is known to have flowed past the city of Puudra- 
nagara (Mahasthsingarh) in North Bengal and of the spot where 
the Ganges emptied itself into the sea {GahgSyastatra rujendra 
sSgarasya cha sahgame). 

Jaina writers of the AchSrShga-sUtra^ describe the land of the 
Lgdhas (Radha) in West Bengal as a pathless country inhabited by 
a rude folk who attacked peaceful monks. In one of the Upahgas* 
however, the Ladhas as well as the Vahgas are classed as Aryans. The 
latter are represented as possessing the city of Tamalitti (Tamralipti 
or Tamluk). The Ladhas had Kodivarisa for their chief city. 
Kodivarisa (Kotivarsha) has been identified with modern Bangarh in 
the Dinajpur district. In the Gupta and Psla periods Kotivarsha 
was included in the Pundravardhana province and not in Radhg. 

The AchUrUhga-stitra^ divides the land of Ladha into tVi^o parts 
named Vajjabhumi and Subbha (=Suhma-) bhumi. Vajjabhumi or 
Vajrabhumi had its capital, according to commentators, at Panita- 
bhumi. The name VajrabhQmi, “Land of Diamond,” reminds us 
of the sarkar of Madaran in South-west Bengal, mentioned in the 
A'in-i-Akbari in which there was a diamond mine. The sark3r 
answers to parts of the modern Birbhum, Burdwan, and Hooghly 
districts. The ‘Land of Diamond’ may have extended westwards 
as far as Kokhra on the borders of Bihar which was famous for its 
diamond mines in the days of the Emperor Jahangir. 

The Suhmas are, as we have seen above, mentioned in the 
Mahabhcirata. They also appear in the Buddhist Samyutta Nikaya* 

^ It is tempting to identify the Karvafas with the Kharwars of Midnapore 
and other districts of Western Bengal (Hunter, HI. 49, 51 etc.). 

» Ch. 85. 2-4. » I. 8. 3. See infra p. 36. ‘ lA. 1891, p. 375. 

» I. 8. 3; Jacobi in S.B.£. XXII. 84,264. 

* v, 89; Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, II. 1252. 
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and the Telapatta Jntaka^ under the nanae of Sumbhas. Their chief 
town was Setaka (or Desaka). A l^vetaksdhishthfina is often 
referred to in the inscriptions of the Eastern Gahgas, but its identity 
is uncertain. 

The Great Epic distinguishes the Suhmas from the people of 
Tamluk, but the Dakikum3ra-charita^ includes Damalipta (Tsmra- 
lipta or Tamluk) in the Suhma territory. The Pavcmaduta^ of 
Dhoyi (twelfth century a.d.) places the Suhma country on the 
Ganges and refers to the famous shrines of Mursri (Vishnu), of 
Raghukulaguru (the Sun), and of ArdhansrlSvara (combined form 
of ^iva and his consort) that adorned the land. Mention is also 
made of a city of iSiva (ChandriirdhamauH) and an embankment 
that commemorated King Vallglasena. These details, to which 
attention is invited by several writers,* point to the Trivejjl-Sapta- 
grsma-Pandua area in the Hooghly district as the heart of the 
Suhma country. Nllakantha® equates Suhma with Radhs. Accord¬ 
ing to the Digvijaya-prakaia,* the last mentioned territory lies tef 
the east of Birbhum and to the north of the river Damodar. The 
“Land of Diamond” should be excluded from that part of RfidhR 
which was known as Suhma. 

Early Buddhist writers who knew the “Sumbhas” show little 
acquaintance with the Vangas. A knowledge of that ancient people 
is sometimes inferred from the epithets Vahgantaputta and Vahgi§a 
found in the Psli canon.'' But the earliest clear Buddhist literary 
reference to Vanga is probably that contained in the Milinda-pahho? 

PSnini, who flourished long before the second century b.c., 
knows Gaudapura* but not Vanga. The last mentioned territory is, 
however, well-known to his great commentator, Patanjali.'® 

in. THE HISTORIC PERIOD 

The literary references in the Vedic, Epic, and SQtra texts, 
both Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical, do not admit of a definite 

• Jat. I. No. 96. • Sixth UchchhvBsa, Mitraguptaeharitam, 

» w.27ff. 

• Cf. R. D. Banerji, JASB. 1909, pp. 245 ff. G. M. Sarkar, JL. xvi. 23, 57, 
78; C. Chakravarti, Pavanadutam of Dhoyi, Introduction, p. 25. 

‘ Commentary on Mbh. ii. 30,16. 

• Vasimati, 1340 (b.s.), Magha, p. 610. The work is attributed to a con¬ 
temporary of Pratspsditya {S. Mitm, Yaso/tar-KhuI/iar I/ibasa, 132). 

’ EHBR. 8; Manoratha-puranl, I. 270; Apad^na, II. 497 (v. 29). 

• Malalasekera, Dictionary of P'&U Proper Names, II. 802 ; S B.E. xxxvi. ii. 
269 (Text 359). The Vanga (Vanka) of the Mahaniddesa, 1.154, may not refer 
to the famous Janapada in Bengal, but to Bangka near Sumatra. 

• vi. 2.99-100. iv. 1.4; tv. 2. I; Kielhom’s ed., vol. ii. 269,282. 
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chronological arrangement. For a chronological treatment of the 
subject it is necessary to turn to the evidence of literature, Indian 
and foreign, assignable to well-known epochs, and that of early 
epigraphs. 

The historians of Alexander refer to a people whom they call 
the Gangaridai. According to the evidence of Pliny, Ptolemy, and 
many other classical writers, the people in question occupied the 
country of the lower Ganges and its distributaries. Jaina and 
Buddhist legends connect the names of the great Mauryas and their 
contemporaries with Pupdravardhana, and Chinese pilgrims found 
Aiokan monuments in various parts of the province. The existence 
of Pundranagara in the Maurya epoch is, in the opinion of some 
scholars, proved by an old BrShmi inscription,^ unearthed at 
Mahasthsngarh in the Bogra district. 

Glimpses of Bengal in the early centuries after Christ are 
afforded by the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea^ the Geography of 
Ptolemy, the Milinda-pahho, and the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. 
The Periplus, describing the east coast of India, mentions the river 
Ganges and a market-town on its bank which had the same name 
as the river. The city of Gange is also mentioned by Ptolemy who 
describes it as a metropolis and distinguishes it from Tamalites i.e. 
Tcrnralipti. Of special interest is Ptolemy’s reference to the five* 
mouths of the Ganges : namely, the Kambyson mouth, the most 
western ; the second mouth, called Mega ; the third called 
Kamberikhon ; the fourth styled Pseudostomon ; and the fifth 
mouth. Antibole. Opinions differ in regard to the identification of 
these distributaries. In the opinion of the present writer, Kambyson 
stands for Sanskrit Kapisa mentioned by Kfllidflsa. This answers 
to the modern Kfisai which flows past Midnapore and, like the 
RupnSrayan, may have been erroneously supposed to be a branch 
of the Ganges. The Mega has been identified with the Hooghly. 
The Kamberikhon is said to represent the Kobbadak or Kabadak 
(Kapotsksha), the “Cobbaduck” of Rennell’s map, which flows 
past Jhinkargachha. A more plausible identification would be with 
the Kumara (KumSraka) river which issues out of the MatfibhSnga 
branch of the Padma and joining the Gorai, ultimately empties 
itself into the Haringhata estuary and the Arialkhan.* The 
Pseudostomon, “False Mouth,” is probably so called as it lay 
concealed behind numerous islands. It is taken to correspond to 


1 Barua, IHQ. 1934, pp. 57 IT; D. R. Dhandarkar, El. xxi. 83 ff;P. C. Sen, 
ma. 1933, pp. 722 ff. 

• Strati (XV. i. 13) refers to ‘a single mouth.’ 

• Hunter, a. 172 ff; v. 261 ff etc. 
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the estuary of the Padma and the Meghns. The Antibole (lit. 
“thrown-back”)^ is regarded by some as identical with the old 
Gangs that flows past Dacca. The precise identity must await 
future research. 

The ’Milinda-pahho^ mentions Vahga in a list of maritime 
countries where ships congregated for purposes of trade. In the 
Nsgsrjunikonda inscriptions’ we have reference to Vanga in connec* 
tion with the missionary activities of ‘‘the masters and fraternities 
of monks” of Ceylon. 

From the fourth century a.d. onwards the epigraphic records 
which are assignable to distinct chronological periods (such as the 
Gupta, early post-Gupta, Psla and Sena ages) enable us to trace 
more clearly the chief political or geographical divisions and 
administrative units of Bengal. Unfortunately the boundaries of 
some of the units cannot be fixed with any degree of certainty, and 
the difficulty is increased by the fact that the extent of even 
well-known divisions like Gau^a, Vanga, and Rsdha varied 'm 
diflferent ages. All that we can do at the present state of our 
knowledge is to enumerate the more important divisions with short 
explanatory notes of the various connotations of the names gleaned 
from epigraphic and literary sources. 

GAUDA 

The precise location of Gauda, which emerges from obscurity 
before the sun of the Guptas set for ever, is a matter regarding 
which there has been considerable divergence of opinion. As already 
stated, a Gaudapura is mentioned by Fsnini. Products of Gauda 
are well known to the* Kautiltya Arthaiastra.* The country is also 
familiar to VatsySyana, the author of the Kamasutra} We learn 
from the Haraha inscription® of 554 a.d. that I^anavarman Maukhari 
forced the Gauda people to seek refuge in the sea. This points to 
a country not very far from the sea-coast.’ In the seventh 

* Has it any reference to the action of the Brahmaputra in silting up and 
driving back the Ganges! (Hunter, v. 266). 

* See supra p. 10, f. n. 8. * El. xx. 22 ff. • Book ii. 13. 

^ Benares ed. (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot), pp. US, 294. 

« El. XIV. 117. 

* It is interesting to recall in this connection the statement of Abu’l-Fazl 
(Ain. II. 120) that the Ggnges “after spreading into a thousand channels joins the 
rea at Satgson.” Fredericke (1570 a.d.) found an “infinite number of ships’* at 
Buttor (Bator) near Sstgson (Hunter, in. 309). The estuary j(of. Khs^i of 
inscriptions) of the Sarasvatl may have been re^rded in those days as an arm of 
the sea. The Gau^a-vMaya lay not very far from it. A few PurBpas including the 
Afatsya refer to the Gauda-desa as the territory where a veiy ancient IkshvBku king 
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century a.d. a Gau^a king had undoubtedly his capital at 
Karnasuvarpa near Rungamutty (Rs^gsmsti), some twelve miles 
to the south of Murshidabad.^ 

The Brihat-samhitS of Varahamihira® (sixth century a.d.) 
clearly restricts Gaudaka to a part of Bengal which is distinguished 
not only from Pauijdra (North Bengal), Tamraliptika (part of the 
Midnapore district), Vadga and Samatata (Central and Eastern 
Bengal), but also from Vardhamana (Burdwan). Curiously enough, 
the Bhavishya PurSiu^ defines Gauda as a territory lying to the 
north of Burdwan and south of the Padms. This corresponds to 
the kingdom of Gauda-Karnasuvarna described by writers of the 
seventh century a.d. The Anargha-rSghava* of Mursri (latter 
half of the eighth century a.d.) mentions Champa as the capital 
(rSjadhSm) of the Gaudas in the time of that poet. This city is 
pj-obably identical with Champanagari in the sarkSr of Madaran 
mentioned in the A'in-i-Akban. It stood on the left bank of the 
Damodar, north-west of the city of Burdwan.® 

The records of the Pala and the Sena dynasties and of 
contemporaneous families who held sway from the latter half of the 
eighth century a.d. to the Muslim conquest, enable us to glean some 
additional information about Gauda and its relation with VaAga 
during the period of their rule. The potentate who exercised 
supreme sovereignty in Bengal in the time of Nagabhata ii Pratlhgra 
(first part of the ninth century a.d.) is referred to as Vangapati 
(lord of Vaiiga) in the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja i, ® grandson of 
Nagabhata ii. But from the time of Devapgla, and possibly from 
that of his father Dharmapala himself, the contemporary and 
rival of Nagabhata ii Pratihara, and Dhruva and Govinda ni 
Rashtrakuta, the title GaudeSvara becomes the official style of the 
reigning emperors. Gauda is, however, still referred to as a vishaya 
or district as we learn from a Kanheri inscription® of Amoghavarsha i 
(814-877 A.D.). The existence of Vanga as a political or adminis- 


built the city of ^tzvastl. The evidence probably points to SrSvastltSahet Mahet>ia 
Gonda in Kosala or Oudh, and not to the place of that name in Northern Bengal. 
It is, however, important to note that the expression Gauda-deia does not occur in 
the corresponding text of the Mahabharata and the VUyu and Brahma PurS^as. It 
is thus an obvious interpolation. In the Xomasu/ra, the Kosalas, that is to say, 
the people of the Srsvasti region, ruled over by early Ikshv&ku kings, are clearly 
distinguished from the Gaudas (Rayebaudhuri, PHAL 4th ed., pp. S36-537). 

1 Watters, u. 192, 340; Hunter, K. 92. Cf. JASB, 1853, p. 281; 1893, p. 3IS ; 
1908, p. 281. See Infra p. 60. 

2 XIV. 6-8. * lA. 1891, p. 419 f. 

* JASB. 1908, p. 279 ; for the date of the poet see Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, 
p. 225. 

® Hunter, L 368. 


* £/.xvm. 108. 


* lA. xui. 134. 
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trative unit in the same period is proved by the Nilgund inscription^ 
of the same Rsshtraktita monarch. Gauda and Va£ga are sometimes 
mentioned side by side as in the Baroda Plates of Karkaraja^ (811- 
12 A.D.). But political union under the same sovereign^ styled both 
Vahgapati and Gaude^vara, was fast making them interchangeable 
terms. The process was complete in the Mughal and British periods. 
In a record® of the time of Aurangzeb ‘Alamglr, the subah of Bengal, 
over which Shayista Khan presided, is referred to as Gau^a-mfl?t<^ato. 
In the nineteenth century a Bengali poet hailing from the Jessore 
district in the heart of old Vahga, applies to his own countrymen 
the designation Gau4ajana. 

Regarding the connection of Gauda with Rsdha evidence seems 
to be discrepant. In the Prabodha-chandrodaya^ of Krishna MiSra 
(eleventh or twelfth century a.d.), the Gauda-r3jAfra is said to 
have included Radha (or R&dhapurl) and BhQri&reshthika, identified 
with Bhursut on the banks of the Damodar in the Hooghly-Howrah 
districts. But the Managoli inscription® of the Yadava king Jaitugi i 
distinguishes Lala (Radha) from Gaula (Gauda). 

According to Jaina writers* of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries Gauda included Lakshmansvati in the present Malda 
district. If the commentator of the KHmas^tra of VStsySyana is 
to be believed, it extended southward as far as Kalihga.’ It may 
be noted in this connection that the Saktisangama-tantra,^ a late 
mediaeval work, extends the country from Vahga (Central and 
Eastern Bengal) to Bhuvane^a (Orissa). The Mjatarahgin^ 
(twelfth century) uses the term in a very extended sense,. We 
find in this work the expression Pancha-Gau4a which in some 
texts is taken to embrace, besides Gauda proper, the countries 
known as Ssrasvata (Eastern Punjab), Kanyakubja (Gangetic 
Doab), Mithila (North Bihar) and Utkala (Northern Orissa).^® 
This is reminiscent of the Gauda empire of DharmapBla. But there 
is no early warrant for the use of the term Gauda in this wide sense. 

In the early Muslim period the name Gauda came to be 
applied to the city of Lakshmapavati in the Malda district. It is 


» EL VI. 103. » U. xn. 160. » ASI. 1922.23, p. 145. 

* Act. II ; IHQ. 1928, p. 239; Bh&ratavarsha.Xm (B.S.), ^rsvapa, p. 239. 

* EL v. 29 ; cf. also Jyotishatatvam quoted in Sabdakalpadruma, pp. 1159-1160 
(yxTAtt Mihaka). The DigvlJaya-prakUsa placet Rs^ha.de&a to the west of 
Gauda iVasumatl, 1340, Msgba, p. 610). 

* 1908. p. 281. 

* Benares edition, p. 29S. The commentator wrote in the thirteenth century 
(Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, 469). 

* ‘Gauda* in the kabdakalpadrunut. * iv. 469. 

Skanda Parana quoted in the StAdakalpadruma (under “Gauda**). 
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perhaps this Gauda which is at times included within Pu^dra by 
some autiiorities of a late date.^ There was also a Gau^a in 
North Sylhet.* 


VAl^GA 

The earlier references to this famous janapada have been noted 
above. It is mentioned in the Meherauli inscription* of Chandra 
and one of the earliest records of the Chalukyas of Vatspi.* 
Kslidasa, the traditional contemporary of Di6nftga (fifth century 
A.D.), places the Vangas amidst the streams of the Ganges (GangS- 
sroto'niaraJ^ The western boundary of their country possibly at 
times extended beyond the Hooghly to the river KapiSa or KasSi 
in the Midnapore district. The inclusion within Vanga of an area 
beyond the Hooghly is also vouched for by the Jaina UpSfiga styled 
the Prajh^panS, which mentions TSmralipti (Tamluk) as a city of 
the Vafigas.* The Tamluk teriitory is, however, usually mentioned 
in literature as a distinct region. 

Vafiga of Pala and Sena records seems to have been a smaller 
tract than the old territory known to the Jaina PrajnSpanS and the 
Raghuvamia of Kalid&sa. It could not have extended as far as 
Tamluk, as the district beyond the BhPgirathi, which was once 
included within its area, now formed part of the Vardhamana- 
bhukti. Even a part of the delta embracing Jessore and certain 
adjoining tracts came to be distinguished as Upavafiga. This last- 
mentioned territory is already referred to in the Brihat-samhitS of 
Varahamihira.’ The Digvijaya-prakSka,^ a mediaeval work assigned 
to cir. 1600 A.D., places in UpavaAga Jessore and some other tracts 
abounding in forest {Upavahge YaiorSdySh de^h kSnam-samyutsh). 
Va6ga proper was now restricted to the eastern part of the Gangetic 
delta. If the Abhidhana-chintSmani* of Hemachandra and the 
Jayamahgala'^ of YaSodhara are to be believed, it was identified 


‘ Bhavishya PurSna, lA. 1891, p. 419; cf. Sabdakalpadruma (quoting the 
Trika^daiesha) under “Varendrl.” It is, however, to be noted that the PurUna 
places Gauda south of the Padma. 

* lASB. 1873, p. 236. * Fleet, CIL lu. 141. 

* The Mahakuta Pillar inscription. lA. xix. 7 ff. 

* Raghuvamia, iv. 36. • lA. 1891, p. 375. 

* XIV. 8. Jathara of the passage has been identified with Ja{ar Deal (S. Mitre, 
Yasohar-Khulnar ItihSsa, 69). 

* S. Mitra, op. cH. 4, 132. 

* BhUmikUn4a, VangSstu HarikeliyUk. 

>0 Vahgs LohityUtpUrvena (Benares ed., pp. 294-95). It may be noted in 
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with or included some territory on the east of the Brahmaputra. 
Hemachandra actually equates the people of VaAga with the in¬ 
habitants of Harikell (Sylhet ?).' 

In the later Pala period Vanga was divided into two parts, 
northern and southern {anuttard). It is to be noted that the sister 
province of Rsdha was also from the ninth or tenth century a.d. 
divided into two regions styled Uttara-Ks.6hs. and jDu^jIuW-Radhl.* 
Amttara or southern Vanga is distinctly referred to in the Kamauli 
Grant® of Vaidyadev^, a minister of Kumarapffla. The two divisions 
of Vanga implied in Vaidyadeva’s Grant may have corresponded 
roughly to the two bhagas of the same territory mentioned in later 
Sena inscriptions, namely the Vikramapura-W/Sgfl and Navya. 

Of the two sub-divisions of Vanga, the Vikramapura-MSgu is 
well-known. But in the Sena period it seems to have embraced a 
wider area than the modern pargana of Vikrampur in the Dacca 
Division watered by the Padms. It seems to have stretched south-* 
ward as far as the Kotalipsda and Edilpur Parganas. 

Navya as a sub-division of Vanga is mentioned in the 
Madhyapads Plate of Vi&varupasena.® A recent writer regarded 
Nanya-mandala of the Rsmpal Plate as a mistake for Navya- 
mapdala.® He further identified Nehakashthi in that ntan4ala with 
Naikathi in the Bskarganj district. The record of ViSvarOpasena 
includes in the Navya region the Rsmasiddhipataka which has been ^ 
identified by the writer mentioned above with a village in the 
Gaurnadi area of Bakarganj. In the east Navya extended to the 
sea i.e. the head of the Bay and the estuary of the Meghna.® ^ 

Navya, which means “accessible by a boat or ship,” is a fitting 
designation of the south-eastern part of the Gangetic delta which 
is a labyrinth of rivers and creeks. As Navyam has the sense of 
newness, one is reminded of NavyavakaSika (lit. new intermediate 
space or opening) of the Faridpur Grants of the sixth century 4D,’ 
The two places may have been connected with each other. But 
the data at our disposal are too scanty to warrant any definite 
conclusion regarding the matter. 


this connection that Sonargson, the chief city of Vanga during the early Muslim 
period, is situated about 2 miles inland from the Brahmaputra creek (Hunter, 
V. 71 and the map in the volume). 

» EHBP. I. IV. * El. xxiD. 74, 105, 

’ GL. 140. * IB. 146, 194. 

* J. Ghosh, Panchapushpa, 1339 (b.s.), Pbsiguna, p. 369. 

• 142 146 . 

’ iA, 1910, p. 200; DR. 1920, pp. 42, 87; El xvni. 76 
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SAMATATA 

This territory finds mention in the Allahabad Pillar inscription 
of Samudragupta and later records. Its exact limits in the Gupta 
age are not known. The Bfihat-samhita,^ a work of the sixth 
century a. d., distinguishes it from Vanga. The narrative in the 
record of Hiuen Tsang in the next century describes it as a low and 
a moist country on the sea-side that lay to the south of Ksmarupa 
(in Assam). It was more than three thousand li i.e. about 
500 British miles in circuit and its capital was about twenty li i.e. 
about miles in circuit. If the identification of Rajabhata, king 
of Samatata, mentioned by Far Eastern travellers, with Rsjaraja- 
bhatta of the Ashrafpur Plates be correct, then it is possible that 
in the seventh century a.d., Samatata had a royal residence at 
KarmSnta.^ This place has been identified with Badkamts in the 
district of Tippera, situated twelve miles west of Comilla. The 
connection of Samatata with the Tippera district in later ages is 
clearly established by the BsghaurS image inscription of the time 
of Mahipala, and the Mehgr copper-plate of Dsmodaradeva, dated 
1234 A.D. Hiuen Tsang’s description suggests that in his time it 
may have included within its political boundaries a part of Central 
Bengal in addition to Tippera. A descriptive label attached to a 
picture of Lokanstha in a certain illustrated manuscript places 
Champitals in the Tippera district in Samatata.® 

HARIKELA 

Writers of the seventh century mention, beside the land described 
above, a country called Harikela. According to I-tsing^ it was the 
eastern limit of East India. The evidence of the Chinese writer is 
confirmed by that of the Karpura-manjart (ninth century a.d.) which 
includes Harikela girls among women of the east : 

"Thou gallant of the women of the East, thou champak-hloom ear-ornament 
of the town of Champs, thou whose lustre transcends the loveliness of Radhs, 
who hast conquered Kamartipa by thy prowess, who providest merry-makings 
ikeli) for Harikell.”® 

In the epigraphic records of the Chandra dynasty of Eastern 
Bengal, Trailokyachandra, ruler of Chandradvipa (Bakarganj district), 
is described as the mainstay of the king of Harikela. The lexico¬ 
grapher Hemachandra identifies Harikeli, apparently the city of 

’ XIV. 6-8 * See infra pp. 86-87. 

• Foucber, Icon. 102, pi. iv. 3 ; Bhatt. Cat. 12. ♦ l-tsing. XLVi. 

’ Konow and Laninan’s ed. and tr. {HOS)t pp. 226-n. 

3 
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Harikela, with VaAga.‘ It has been recently pointed out by a young 
writer that the Mahjukrl-mulakalpa mentions Harikela, Vafiga, and 
Samatata as distinct entities and that in two manuscripts in the 
Dacca University collection, Harikola, that is possibly Harikela, is 
synonymous with Sylhet.* The evidence of the Manjskrl-mulakalpa 
need not, however, be taken to suggest that Harikela was dissociated 
from Va6ga in all ages. The case of Tsmralipta suggests that a 
janapada which is mentioned as a separate kingdom by one authority 
may have formed part of a neighbouring realm in a different epoch. 

CHANDRADVIPA 

Cbandradvlpa is mentioned in the Rsmpal copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tion as the name of the territory ruled over by Trailokyachandra 
(tenth or eleventh century a.d.). The famous Tara image of 
ChandradvTpa is illustrated in a manuscript dated 1015A,D.‘*In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was the name of a small 
principality in the district of Bakarganj of which the capital was at 
first at Kachua and subsequently removed to Madhavpasa.* It is 
identified with the pargana of Bagla (Bskla) in the sarkar of the 
same name mentioned in the Ain~i~Akbari.^ 

The MadhyapSds inscription of Vi^varupasena mentions two 
interesting place-names. These are “BSngalabada” and “-ndradvipa.” 
The last name has been restored by different scholars as Kandradvlpa, 
Indradvipa and Chandradvipa. The reading Chandradvlpa is 
supported by the fact that the territory in question included 
Ghagharaksttl-pataka, As is well-known, Ghgghar is the name of 
a stream that flowed past PhullaSri in north-west Bakarganj in the 
days of the poet Vijayagupta (fifteenth century a.d.). It exists 
to the present day. 


VASTGALA 

Bgfigalabada* stood to the south of Rgmasiddhi mentioned 
above which has been identified with a place in Gaurnadi in the 
Bakarganj distiict. The name can scarcely be dissociated from 
Vangala-deia mentioned in epigraphic and literary records since the 
eleventh century a.d. It was Vafigsla, rather than Vafiga, that 


* See5J<prflp. 15, f.n. 9. » BHBP. i. iii-iv. 

• Foucher, Icon, 135-37 ; Bhatt. Cat. 12 ff. 

* H. Beveridge, The District of Bakarganj, 72 ff. 

» ibid. 70; Ain. u. 123, 134. 

• For FfldS-housc see IHQ. 1939, p. 140. 
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gave its name to the great eastern subah of tb Mughal empire that 
stretched from Chittagong to Garhi, and to the great Presidency of 
British India round Fort William. Abu’l-Fazl apparently regarded 
Vanga and Vahgsla as identical. He says: 

“The original name of Bengal was Bang. Its former rulers raised mounds 
measuring ten yards in height and twenty in breadth throughout the province 
which were called a/. From this sufiix, the name Bengal took its rise and 
currency.”^ 

But Vahga and Vangsla are mentioned separately in several 
inscriptions of South India and the Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi of Shams-i- 
SirSj ‘Afif.® Though a Vahg*la army advanced as far as Pshsrpur 
in the Rajshahi district in the eleventh century a.d.® and the 
dominions of the Chandra kings of Vangsla embraced, according 
•to tradition,* PattikerS and Mrikula or Mehgrakula in Tippera as 
well as Rangpur and Chittagong, the home territory of the Vahgalas 
does not seem lo have lain in any of these areas. In a book dealing 
with the Mayn/Tmatl-Goplchiind legend we have pointed reference 
to Vahgsla Langobardi hailing from Bhgti : haite aila 

Vahgala lamba lamba cf^di.^ 

Bhati, lit. “downstream,” “land of the ebb-tide,” is the name 
given to the low-lying flats of the Gangetic delta that border on the 
great estuaries. Tarandtha refers to “Bati” as an island-realm 
near the mouth of the Ganges.® Abu’l-Fazl confines the Bhati.’ to 
‘the tract of country on the east’ of the subah of Bengal.’ The 
name is still used to denote the Sundarban region of the districts of 
Bakarganj and Khulna. The derivation of the name Vafiggla 
(VafigaxS/, from ali, “dike”) supports its identification with the 
part of old Vanga (not the whole as stated by Abu’l-Fazl) intersected 
by khais and creeks, and abounding in dikes and bridges, that was 
known as Bhati in the days of Akbar and Taranatha. It is in this 
area that Gastaldi (1561 a.d.) places his “Bengala.” European 
writers of the seventeenth centuiy place “Bengala” further to the 
east. But their evidence, valuable as it is for the contemporaneous 
period, does not carry the same weight as that of Gastaldi for the 
earlier ages.® 

» Ain. n. 120 » EL v. 257/ EHBP. i. v; E & D. m. 295. 

• EL XXI. 98. 

• MaynZmatir Can (Dacca Sahitya Parishad); Hunter, vn. 312; JASB. 1898, 
p. 22. Bhatt. Cat. 10-11 ; EL xvu. 351. 

• MSnikehandra Rnjnr Can, 12. JASB. 1878, p. 150. 

• lA. IV (1875), p. 366. » Ain. n. 116. 

• JASB. 1908, p. 292; Raychaudhuri. 544.189-190; R. Mookerjee, The. 
Changing Face of Bengal, PI. m-iv (List of Maps). For other views and a detailed 
discussion on Vangsla, cf. IHQ, xvi. 225 ff. 
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PUNDRA AND VARENDRl 

Mention has already been made of the Pupdras, a people known 
to later Vedic texts and the Great Epic. The Digvijaya section of 
the Mahsbharata places them to the east of Monghyr and associates 
them with the prince who ruled on the banks of the Kosi. This 
accords with the evidence of Gupta epigraphs and the records of 
the Chinese writers which agree in placing the territory of the 
Pundras—then styled Pundravardhana—in North Bengal. The 
distinction drawn by some writers between the Pundras and the 
Paundras and the location of the Paundras to the east of Praysga 
and west of Magadha^ lack corroboration by Gupta epigraphs and 
is not countenanced by the testimony of Chinese pilgrims. 

Varendrl or Varendri-mfl^o/fl was the metropolitan district of 
the Pundravardhana territory, as the city of Paundravardhana-pwro— 
the Pundra-nagoro of an old Brshml inscription—was situated withih 
its area. The form Varendra (-1) -mandala occurs in the Talcher 
Grant^ of Gayadatungadeva and the Kavi-prasasti of the Ramacharita 
of Sandhyakara Nandi. The latter definitely locates it between the 
Ganges and the KaratoySi. Its inclusion within Pundravardhana is 
proved by the Silimpur, Tarpandighi and Madhainagar inscriptions. 
The Tabaqnt-i-NSsin mentions Bsrind as a wing of the territory of 
Lakhnawati on the eastern side of the Ganges. The evidence of 
Indian literature and inscriptions proves that it included considerable 
portions of the present Bogra, Rajshahi and Dinajpur districts. An 
important part of Varendrl was apparently known as Ssvatthi or 
^rgvastl. This territory included Baigram near Hili in the Dinajpur 
district, Krodafija or Kolancha (in Dinajpur or Bogra) and a place 
called Tarkari which was separated from Bllagrama in Varendrl by 
Sakati, apparently a river.® Among other localities of Varendrl may 
be mentioned BhavagrSma, Belahishti, KSntSpura and NstSri.* 
The first two I am unable to identify. KSntapura reminds one of 
Kantanagara of the Dinajpur district, while Nstgri is undoubtedly 
Nator in the district of Rajshahi. Varendrl may have also included 
PaduvanvS which some writers identify with Pabna.® 

RADHA 

This far-famed territory was, like Vanga, divided into two parts 
v/z., Dakshina- or South Rgdha and Uttara- or North Rgdhg. This 

* Sastri, Cat., iv. 57. ^ » JASB. N.S. xn. 293. 

» EL xra. 290; KUm. S3s. 137, 155 and errata; ASI. 1930-34, Part n. 257-58; 
IC. U. 358. 

« GL. 133 ; iB. 100, 108; lA. 1891. p. 420. 

® See tnfia Gh. vi. § 6. 
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mode of division which can be traced back to the ninth century a.d. 
apparently replaces the older segmentation of the area into Vajja- 
bhClmi and SubbhabhQmi. 


dakshina-rAdhA 

This part of Rsdhs is mentioned in the Gaonri Plates^ of 
Vskpati Munja (981 a.d.). Ten years later it is referred to in the 
NySyakandati of SridharScharya.® It figures in Chola records of 
1023-25 as Takkanaladam. Among other references may be men¬ 
tioned those in the AmareSvara Temple inscription® of MSndhatS 
(Nimar district in the Central Provinces), composed by Halsyudha, 
the Prabodha-chandrodaya ^ of Krishna Mi^ra and the Chandi of 
Kavikahkana MukundarSma.® According to these records Dakshina- 
RSdha included Bhurisfishti or Bhurii^reshthika (modern Bhursut) 
and NavagrSma in the Howrah and Hooghly districts, as well as 
]5smunya (to the west of the Dsmodar) in the Burdwan district. 
It is clear from this that the territory in question embraced consider¬ 
able portions of Western Bengal lying between the Ajay and the 
Dsmodar rivers. The southern boundary may have reached the 
RupnSrSyan and the western boundary may have extended beyond 
the Dsmodar far into the Arambagh sub-division. Tradition, how¬ 
ever, recorded in the Digvijaya-prakaia, restricts Riidhs to the 

territory lying north of the Dsmodar (Damodar-ottare bhage . 

Radhadebah prakiriitah).* Closely connected with Dakshina-RadhS 
as a territory subject to the same ruling family (^ura) was Apara- 
MandSta, perhaps identical with Ma(n)dSran in the Arambagh 
sub-division of Hooghly. 

UTTARA RADHA-MANDALA 

• • 

The northern part of the famous land of Radha was known as 
Uttara-Rsdhs {Uttiralddam of Chola inscriptions) at least as early 
as the time of the Gahga king Devendravarman. This fact is 
known from the Indian Museum Plates’ of the Ganga year 308 
which possibly falls in the ninth century a.d. This district is also 
known from the Belsva and Naihati Grants. The last mentioned 


» El. xxm. 105. » JASB. 1912, p. 341. 

® Hiralal, Ims. in C.P. and Berar (2nd. cd.), p. 72; 1C. i. 502 f. 

* Act. II. * Cal. Univ. ed., Pt. i. p. 20. 

® See supra p. 10, f.Q. 6 and p. 14, f.n. 5. 

’ El. xxm. 74. 
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record includes it within the Vardhamsna-Mu^//. But in the time 
of Lakshmanasena it formed part of the Kankagrffma-6//«fc//.^ 

Among places mentioned in inscription^ as being situated in 
Uttara-Radhs, Siddhalagrsma has been identified with Siddhan- 
gram in the Birbhum district, and Vsllahitths with Balutiys on 
the northern borders of the Burdwan district. The ^aktipur Grant 
of Lakshmanasena suggests that the mm}4ala of Uttara>Rldha also 
embraced villages in the Kandi sub-division of Murshidabad, 

The river Ajay is usually regarded as constituting the boundary 
line between north and south R^dha. But the inclusion of a part 
of the Katwa sub-division within Uttara-Radha may imply that at 
times the Khari, rather than the Ajay, separated northern Rsdhs 
from southern Rfidha. As to the northern limits of the Uttara- 
R5dha-/nfln</fl/fl, it has already been stated above that the Jaina 
Prajncipanci knows Ko^ivarsha or Bangarh in the Dinajpur district 
as a city in Rgdha. The Chandraprabha of Bharata Mallika refeis 
to a part of Raclha which lay north of the Ganges (Uttara-Gahga- 
ESdhetm).^ It is, however, clear from contemporary inscriptions 
and the TabaqSt-i-Nasirl that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the Ganges formed the boundary between “Ral and the city of 
Lakhan-or” on the one hand, and “Barind and the city of Diw-kot 
on the other.”* 


TAMRALIPTA (-LIPTI) OR DAMALIPTA 

Tamralipta is already known to the Mahabharata. In the 
Digvijaya section of the Sabhaparvan it is distinguished not only 
from territories known to have been situated in Northern, Eastern 
and Central Bengal, but also from Suhma. This state of things 
changed in later ages when Tamralipti is represented as having 
formed a part of Vanga in the time of the Jaina PrajhapanS, and 
of Suhma in the days of Dandin, the author of the Daiakumara- 
charita. The core of the territory lay in the modern Midnapore 
district and its capital has been identified with Tamalites of Ptolemy, 
the modern Tamluk. In the days of Hiuen Tsang it lay over 900 //, 
that is about 150 miles, from Samata^a and was about 1400 li 
(about 233 miles) in circuit. “The land was low and moist,” 
forming a bay where land and water communication met. 

Having surveyed the chief traditional political and geographical 
divisions of Bengal, we may now refer to the administrative units 


^ El. XXI. 218. 
» p. 35. 


* JRAS. 1935, p. 99; IB. 71. 

* Nasirl. I. 584-86. 
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of the province in different periods. Epigraphic records enable us 
to determine with a tolerable degree of certainty the approximate 
location of at least the more important divisions, called bhuktis. 
The term bhukti, which we first find in the Gupta records, literally 
means an ‘allotment’ but was applied to denote the biggest 
administrative unit within a kingdom or empire. 

A bhukti was usually divided into smaller areas styled vishayoy 
man4ala or vlthi. Vishaya and manual a are sometimes used as 
synonymous terms. Khadi, which is referred to as a vishaya in 
the Barrackpore Grant, is styled a man4ala in the Sundarban Plate 
of Lakshmanasena. But a vishaya is at times included within a 
man4alcu Conversely a man4ala is at times included within a 
vishaya. The Khalimpur Plate of Dharmapsla refers to the 
MahantaprakSia-v/j/wya apparently as a part of the Vy«ghratatl- 
man4ala. On the other hand, the Bangarh inscription refers to 
the Gokalika-waret/ii/a as a part of the Kotlvarsha-vw/wyn. 

The terms vishaya and man4ala were in rare cases possibly 
used to denote the same administrative division as bhukti. Thus 
Magadha which is styled a vishaya in the colophon of a manuscript 
of the AshtasHhasrika PrajJiapSramita ^ written in the fifteenth year 
of Rsmaplla, is styled a bhukti in a Nalanda Seal inscription.^ It 
is, however, possible that the Magadha-v/i/royn was only a part of 
the Magadha-6/i«A:r/. In the Irda inscription Danda-MwA:// is 
referred to as a man4ala of the Vardhamsna-WjttA//. Apparently 
we have to class bhuktis into two groups, namely major bhuktis 
and minor bhuktis. The latter were at times equated with 
man4a!as. 

The denotation of the term vtthi in the Gupta age is not 
clear. In later times it appears as a sub-division of the bhukti as 
well as the mawiala. Other sub-divisions of mc.^4alas referred to 
in epigraphs are kha^4ala, Svfitti, and apparently, bhaga. The 
avritti was further sub-divided into dmturakas and the latter into 
patakas. The chaturaka is mentioned in certain grants as a sub¬ 
division of a mcn4ala, and the pataka^ of a bhaga. The pataka 
seems to have been the lowest administrative unit. Hemachandra 
defines it as one-half of a grama or village. 

Inscriptions of the Gupta age disclose or imply the existence 
of three bhuktis in the area now known as Bengal viz., Pun^ra- 
vardhana, VardhamSna, "and an unnamed bhtdcti which included 
Suvarna-vlthi and NavySvaksSiks. The first two of these along 
with five others viz., Tlra-bhukti, ^r\naigsasi~bhukti, KankagrSma- 
bhukti, Danda-Mw^ri and Prigjyotisha-h/iM^f/ are known from the 


* B/. 269; PA 93. 


• m 1927-28, p. 139. 
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Pala and Sena records to have formed part of the Gauda empire. 
Of these Tim-bhukti (Tirhut in North Bihar), 3rlnagara-h^ti 
or Magadha-Mufc?/ (in South Bihar), and Pragjyotisha-Wuifef/ (in 
Assam) in the main lay beyond the limits of Bengal proper. 
An old bhukti was sometimes incorporated with a neighbouring 
division, and a new bhukti carved out of an older one. In the Irda 
record of the tenth century a.d., Danda-M«/:// forms part of the 
VardharnSna-MwArr/. In the time of Laksmanasena the northern 
part of the Vardhamana-MwA://, together perhaps with some 
adjacent tracts, was constituted into a separate administrative 
division styled Kankagr5ma-i>/tttAr/. 

We now proceed to give a brief account of the bhuktis included 
within Bengal proper with the sub-divisions or smaller units into 
which they were split up for administrative purposes. 


I. PUNDRAVARDHANA-BHUKTI 

It is mentioned in Gupta epigraphs ranging from the years 
124 to 224 that is from 444 to 544 a.d. In the records of the Pala-Sena 
age it is variously styled Pundra- or Paundra-vardhana or simply 
Faundra-bhukti. It seems to have been the biggest administrative 
division or province of the Gauda empire. It extended from the 
summit of the Himalayas {Himamch-chhikhara of a Damodarpur 
Plate) in the noith to KhSdi in the Sundarban region in the south. 
The Bhagirathi (Jahnavi) separated it from the Vardhamana- 
bhukti in the west. The MadhyapSda Plate of Vifevarnpasena 
extends its eastern boundary to the sea, apparently the Bay of 
Bengal and the estuary of the Meghna. According to the Mehar 
copper-plate, dated 1234 a.d., it comprised even a part of the 
district of Tippera. 

The bhukti was divided into several vishayas and maiidalas of 
which twenty-four find mention in known epigraphs. These were : 

1-2. Vyaghratati-Mflw/fl/a to which was attached the 
MahantSprakSsa- Vishaya. 

3-5. Sthallkkaia-K/j/jayo to which was attached the Amra- 
%\iandiV^-Maii(iala near the UdragrSma-Afaiyi^fl/ff. 

6. KuddalakhSta-K/j/wy^r. 

7-9. Kottvarsha-F/V/nya in which were included the Gokalika- 
and HalSvarta-A/ant/fl/^js. 

10. Brahmaulgrama-MmM/fl/o. 

11. Nanya-Affl7wffl/fl. 

12-13. Khediravalll-F/jAaya which included the Vallimunds- 
Man4aio. 
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14-15. Ikkadasi-FwAa>’fl which included the Yols-Maw^a/fl. 

16-17. Satatapadmavati-KwAaj^a in which was included the 
Kumsratslaka-Ma?^n/a. 

18. Panchavasa-AfaM^ff^a* 

19. Adha^pattana-A/fln</fl/a. 

20. 'Vi\x&<^\-Vishaya or ~Mai(i4olci. 

21. Varendra- or Varendn-Jlfn^a/fl. 

22. Vanga which included the Vikramapura-S/i3ga and 
Navya. 

23-24. Samatata-A/fln^a/tf which included the Paranayi-FwAaya. 

Nos. 1-6, 8-15, 17-18 and 24 do not admit of precise identifica¬ 
tion and Nos. 21-23 have been dealt with above. The theory that 
equates the Vyaghratati-mont/flla with Bagdi is not based upon any 
convincing evidence. No. 7, Kotivarsha-v/j/jayfl, is already mentioned 
in pupta inscriptions. The city from which it derives its name is 
referred to in the F5y« PwrSno. The Jaina PrajhapanS places it in 
Radhs (Ladha). But Gupta and Pala inscriptions invariably include 
it within the Pundravardhana-MwA://. The head-quarters of the 
vishaya have been identified with the mediaeval Diw-kot (Devakota 
or Devikota), The ruins of the city are found about eighteen 
miles south of Dinajpur town in the village of Bsngarh. Several 
names of the famous city are mentioned by lexicographers e.g. 
Urns (Ushs-?) vana, Bsnapura and l§onitapura. 

No. 16 was apparently situated on the banks of the river 
PadmS. The name of the vishaya is important as furnishing 
evidence of the early use of the name Padms for the main eastern 
branch of the Ganges. 

The Adhatpattana-wfln^fl/fl included the KaufeSmbi-Ashta- 
gachchha-^Aon^/o/a. This KauSSfmbi has been identified by some 
writers with Kusumba in the Rajshahi district. Hunter apparently 
refers to it as Kusumbi tapp^ (fiscal division).^ 

Khadi, lit. estuary, is referred to as a vishaya in the Barrackpore 
Grant of Vijayasena and as a in the Sundarban Grant of 

Lakshmanasena. It is known to the DskSrnava^ as one of the 
sixty-four plthas or sacred seats and is distinguished from Radhs 
(West Bengal), Vangsla (which includes the south-eastern part of 
deltaic Bengal), and Harikela (easternmost part of Bengal). The 
name survives in the Khadi pargantt of the Diamond Harbour 
sub-division of the district of Twenty-Four Parganas. Land in this 
area was, in the days of Vijayasena, measured according to the mla 
(reed) standard adopted in Samatata. This has been taken to 

* Hunter, vm, 120, * IB. 60-61. 
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indicate that was included within the Samatafa country. 

But this is not a necessary inference. The services of land-measurers 
from Samatata may have been requisitioned by the Sena kings in 
the area under review as those of Samatata engravers were utilised 
by NsrSyanapSla and Gopala ii in a preceding age. 

Khsdi or Khstika was split up into two parts by the Ganges. 
The eastern part, PQrva-khatiks or Khs^t proper, was included 

within the Pundravardhana-Mw^f/. But PaSchima-khStika which 

• • 

lay to the west of the Bhsgirathl in the present Howrah district 
was a sub-division of the Vardhamana-6A«A:ti. 

II. SUVARNAVITHI-NAVYAVAKA^IKA 

In the Gupta age Vahga does not seem to have formed part of 
the Pui?dravardhana-h/iw^ri but constituted the domain of a separate 
Uparika or governor who was probably stationed at NavySvakesikn. 
The official designation of the province in question is, however, 
not definitely known to us. One part of it, where stood the 
provincial head-quarters, is apparently referred to as Suvarnavlthi 
in the Ghugrshsti copper-plate inscription of Samschsradeva.^ The 
Uparika in charge of Suvarnavlthi was the immediate superior of 
the Vishayapati (district officer) of Varaka-mnn</a/fl. The district 
of Vsraka extended as far as the eastern sea (prsk samudrot 
apparently the head of the Bay of Bengal together with the estuary 
of the Meghna) and included Dhruvilatl, identified with Dhulat 
near Faridpur town. 

It has been suggested, that NavyavakaUka is to be identified 
with the ruins at Sabhar in the Dacca district.^ But Suvarnavlthi 
which apparently included Navyavakasika reminds one of Suvarna- 
grama (Sonargaon), and not Sabhar. It has, however, to be 
admitted that there is no dated reference to Sonargson before the 
thirteenth century a.d.’ 

in. VARDHAMANA-BHUKTI 

It is mentioned in the Mallasarul Plate of the sixth century a.d., 
the Irda Grant of the tenth century, and the Naihati and Govindapur 

El. xvni. 74 ff. Dr. R. G. Basak holds that Suvarnavlthi was the name of 
the headquarters and Navyavakssifcff, that of the province (//AT/. 192). But the 
use of the term vlthi as an administrative area, as noted above and below, does 
not support this view. 

* El. xvm, 85. 

* Suvarna-vithi may have reference to the entire area in the south-eastern 
part of the Dacca district which includes besides Suvarpa-grama, such places as 
Sooakandi and Sonarang (vide map in Hunter, v). 
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Grants of the twelfth century. It embraced the valley of the 
Damodar river and is known to have included the Uttara-RfEdhtl 
and Dandabhukti-mfln^fl/aj. At times it stretched from the river Mor 
in the north to the Suvarnarekhs in the south. It is doubtful if it 
covered an equally extensive area as early as the sixth centuty a.d. 
Varahamihira distinguishes it not only from Tamraliptika (in 
Midnapore), but also from Gaud aka (possibly corresponding to 
Murshidabad and parts of Burdwan, Birbhum and Malda districts). 

Towards the east, the bhukti extended as far as the western 
branch of the Ganges, now known as the Hooghly. In the tenth 
century the southern boundary extended to the lower reaches of 
the Suvarnarekhs. About the middle of the twelfth century the 
northern boundary is known to have extended beyond the river Ajay 
so as to embrace within its limits the village of Vsllahitths situated 
iji the Uttara-RftdhJr-m£7«da/o. In the time of Lakghmanasena 
(last quarter of the twelfth century) Uttara-RSdhs formed part of 
the KahkagrtEma-bAi/^r/. 

The main sub-divisions of the Vardhamttna-bAttifct/ as may be 
determined from known inscriptions of the Psla-Sena period are as 
follows :~ 

(1) Danda-Bhukti-Mandala. 

(2) PaSchima-Khfftika. 

(3) Dakshina-Rffdha:. 

(4) Uttara-Rsdhs-Mandala. 

The last two sub-divisions have been noticed above. Dakshina- 
Rsdhs is not expressly included within the Vardhamana-Midt/i 
in any official record of the period. But its inclusion is implied by 
the well-known fact that in the sixth century a.d. the Vardhamana- 
bhukti embraced the valley of the Damodar and from the tenth to 
about the middle of the twelfth century the bhukti extended from 
the valley of the Ajay in the north to that of the Suvar^arekhs in 
the south. 

The Danda-Bhukti-Maudala is referred to in the Irda inscrip¬ 
tion and also in the RUmacharita of Sandhyakara. It is doubtless 
identical with Tandabutti, “in whose gardens bees abounded,*’ 
referred to in Chola inscriptions of 1023-25 a.d. Dand^^Bhukti 
has been identified by scholars with the marchland between Orissa 
and Bengal corresponding to the southern and south-western part 
of the Midnapore district. The name is said to survive in modem 
DSntan not far from the river SuvarnarekhtF. 

Paichima-khstik§ is known from the Govindapur Plate of 
Lakshmanasena. It is apparently distinguished from Ptlrva-khfftika 
which is 'referred to in the Sundarban Plate of ^rimadommanapsla, 
dated 1196 a.d. The river Ganges (Hooghly) doubtless formed 
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the boundary line between the two parts of Khstika or Khadi. As 
already stated above, Khadi was a well-known vishaya in the early 
Sena period. Its eastern part was included in the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti. 

Pa^chima-khatika included Betadda-cAaf/ttraAra which has been 
identified with Betad in the Howrah district.^ The sub-division 
may have been carved out of Dakshina-Radha. 

IV. KAflKAGRAMA-BHUKTI 

It has been stated above that in the days of Lakshmanasena 
northern Radhs was attached to the Kahkagrsma-fi/i«fcti. The 
place KahkagrSma, from which the bhukti derives its name, is 
identified by one writer with Kankjol near Rsjraahal.^ Other 
writers recognise in KahkagrSma the village Kagram in tl^e 
Bharatpur thana of the Murshidabad district.® The only facts 
that may be regarded as beyond dispute are that the new bhukti 
embraced considerable portions of the valley of the Mor river. It 
doubtless included parts of the Birbhum and Murshidabad districts. 
It is difficult to say how far it extended in the direction of the 
present Santal Parganas and the ancient territory of Audumbarika 
or Audambar mentioned in the Vappaghoshavsta inscription and 
the Ain-i-Akbari. The sarkar of Audambar stretched from the 
southern boundary of Purnea to Murshidabad and Birbhum. It 
included Akmahal (modern Rsjmahal) and may have embraced 
‘Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo’ (Kajangala-wowt/fl/a) mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
and Sandhyskara. In the time of Jayanftga of the Vappaghoshavsta 
inscription, the Audumbarika-vw/znyct apparently formed part of the 
realm of Karnasuvarna. It is possible that the new bhukti of 
Kahkagrfima represents the old kingdom of Gauda-Karnasuvarna 
mentioned by Varshamihira, BSna and Hiuen Tsang. 

The KatkagrRma-bhukti included a number of administrative 
areas styled vlthi. In the VardhamSna-b/ji/^/i, the matufala came 
between the bhukti and the vtthi. But the new bhukti seems to 
have been split up directly into vithis. Like many of the older 
territories of Bengal, Kahkagrsma had a northern and a southern 
sub-division. The southern part (Dakshina-vtthi) embraced Uttara- 
Radhs or at least that portion of it which was watered by the 
river Mor. 

* Doubtless identical with “Buttor” of Fredericke (Hunter, ra. 309). 

» El. XXI, 214 . 

^ C{. Panchapushpa,li39 (B.S.), Phslguna, p. 670 with Hand-Gazetteer of 
ladiOf 56, 
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THE TRANS-MEGHNA TRACTS 

The division of the Trans-Mehgns area into mari4alas, 
vishayaSf and khan4as is hinted at in inscriptions discovered in 
Tippera and Chittagong. The Gunaighar Grant of Vainyagupta 
of the year 188 (508 a.d.) refers to a district styled Uttara-man<^'a/a 
which must have answered to a part of Tippeia. The Harikela* 
man4ala finds mention in the Chittagong Plate of Kantideva. 
The Samatata-Twon^/a/a including the Paranayi-vw/w>'a is mentioned 
in the Mehar copper-plate of Dsmodara. The Tippera Grant^ of 
Lokanatha of the year x44 (possibly 7th or 8th century a.d.) 
refers to the Suvvunga-v/j/fa>’a which included a forest sub-division 
(atavhkhan^a). A place styled \tia-khan4(i figures in the 
Maynsmati copper-plate grant of Ranavankamalla Hariksladeva. 

^ We may conclude this account with a reference to the chief 
cities of ancient Bengal. 

CITIES OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

As early as Psnini we find mention of a city called Gaudapura. 
But it cannot be identified. An old BrShmi inscription refers to 
the city of Pundranagara which answers to the modern MahasthSn- 
garh, an ancient shrine and fort seven miles north of Bogra on the 
river Karatoya. Under the name of Puaavadhana it seem to be 
mentioned in a Saachi Stupa inscription. The city was Still flourish¬ 
ing in the days of Hiuen Tsang (seventh century a.d.), and 
SandhySkara Nandi (twelfth century a.d.). It formed the head¬ 
quarters of a hhukti till the Muslim conquest. 

The famous port of Tamralipti may be older even than the 
capital city of the Pundras. It is mentioned in the Great Epic. 
But the earliest dated reference to it is that contained in the 
Geography of Ptolemy (about the middle of the second century a.d.). 
The Greek geographer refers to the city as Tamalites and places it 
on the Ganges in a way which suggests connection with the country 
of the Mandalai. The town of Tamluk, to which it is taken to 
correspond, is on the right bank of the river Rupnarayan about 
twelve miles from its junction with the Hooghly. As pointed out 
above, the courses of these rivers have shifted frequently, and it is 
possible that in early times the port of Tamralipti may have been 
situated on the Sarasvatl or another branch of the Ganges. In the 
days of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsang, and 1-tsing, 
and of Dandin, the author of the Da^kumara-charita, it was the 


1 E3. XV. 303 ff; HNI. 195; Cf. also infra p. 88 
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place for embarkation for Ceylon, Java and China (in the east), 
and the land of the Yavanas (in the west). The KathSsaritsSgara 
preserves traditions about people embarking on ships at Tsmralipti 
and going to Kataha, possibly in the Malay Peninsula. The decline 
of the famous port commenced probably after the Dudhpani 
(Hazaribagh) Rock inscription of Udayamana (about the eighth 
century a. d.}. The Abhidham-chintSmani mentions Damalipta, 
Tamalipta, TamalinT, Stambapura and Vishnugriha as synonyms of 
Tamralipti. The Trikan4(Aesha adds Velakirla and Tamalika 
(Tamluk). 

Along with Tamalites, Ptolemy mentions the royal city of 
Gange which is already known to the author of the Periplus (first 
century a.d.) : 

‘Through this place are brought malabathrum and Gangetic spikenard and 
pearls, and muslins of the finest sorts which are called Gangetic.” 

The “market-town,” as it is called in the Periplus^ stood on 
the banks of the Ganges. But its exact situation is not known. 
Nor do we know the site of Vanganagara referred to in the 
Ceylonese chronicles in connection with the story of Prince Vijaya. 
In the same story figures a city styled Simhapura. which is placed 
in LBla (probably RBdhs) and is taken to correspond with Singur 
in the Serampore sub-division of Hooghly.^ There is, however, a 
theory which places the city in Kathiawar.* 

The Susunia inscription of the fourth century a.d. refers to a 
place called Pushkarana which h^s been identified with Pokharna 
on the south bank of the Damodar in the Bankura district. To 
its famous ruler Chandravarman has been ascribed the foundation 
of Chandravarma-kota mentioned in a Faridpur Grant. This 
stronghold is said to be represented by the fort at Kotalipadlt in the 
district of Faridpur. From the days of Kumsragupta i (fifth 
century a.d.) emerges another notable place, Kotivarsha, to which 
reference has already been made above (see supra p. 25). 

The Baigram inscription of 448 a.d. refers to the head-quarters 
of a district officer at Pafichanagari. The identity of the place is 
uncertain. It may have been situated in the Dinajpur district. 

Another important site in North Bengal, whose antiquity can be 
traced back to the fifth century a.d., is Pshsrpur in the Rajshahi 
district which was known as Somapura in the days of Dharmapsla 
and his successors. It was burnt by a VangSla army in the eleventh 
century a.d. 

In the sixth century a.d. Vardham&na (Burdwan) and 
Navysvakskiks (possibly in the Dacca district) as well as Puiidra- 


1 JASB. 1910, p. 604. 


* CHI, 1. 606. 
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vardhana appear to have been seats of provincial governors or 
divisional commissioners styled Uparika. The grant of Vainyagupta 
refers to a royal residence styled Krlpura and the naval port of 
Chirdsmani whose location is uncertain. Knpura reminds one of 
Nripura of the Nalands Plate of Samudragupta. 

In the seventh century Karnasuvarna (possibly in the 
Murshidabad district) ranked with Pundravardhana, TSmralipti 
and the unnamed capital of Samatata as one of the premier cities of 
Bengal. It was the royal seat of ^aSflnka and of JayanAga and was 
occupied for a time by BhSskaravarman of Assam. Close to the 
city was a magnificent monastery styled Rattamattiks or Red Clay 
which is taken to answer to Rungamutty (RSngSmSti) on the 
western branch of the Ganges, near Berhampore in the Murshidabad 
district. 

The Ashrafpur Plates refer to JayakarmSnta-vasaka as a seat 
of the Khadga kings who possibly ruled over Samatata. The place 
hdk been identified with Badkemts near Comilla. 

Curiously enough the records of the earliest Psla kings do not 
afford any clue as to the location of their metropolis. We have 
only reference to a few camps of victory mostly in the neighbouring 
province of Bihar.^ In the time of Dharmapsla, who is referred to as 
Vangapati in a PratThsra record, the ancestral capital may have 
been in Eastern Bengal. But from the time of Devapffla, who is 
styled GaudeSvara in the Bsdsl Pillar inscriptions, Gauda seems 
to have been the metropolitan vishaya. The Anargha-rSghava of 
MurSrl, who probably flourished in the latter part of the eighth 
century a.d., refers to Champs as the capital of Gauda. The 
connection of Champs with a “Psla” king of Gauda has been 
inferred from the Jaynagar Image inscription attributed to 
“Palapsla,” but the reading of the name and of his epithet “Lord of 
Gauda” is extremely doubtful. Champs in Gauda may have been 
identical with Champs-nagarl in the sarkar of Madsran mentioned 
in the Ain-i~Akbari. It may, however, also refer to the famous city 
of that name that stood near modern BhSgalpur. 

The Chittagong Plates of KSntideva of Harikela-ma»)^a/a 
(assigned to the ninth century a.d.) mention a royal residence at 
VardhamSnapura. If this city stood in Harikela it must be 
distinguished from Burdwan in West Bengal.’^ Its precise location 
can not be determined in the absence of fuller evidence. 


* Pstaliputra and Kapila in the records of DhamtapBla (Psla Ins., infra Cb. vi, 
/^p. I, Nos. 2,3) and Mudga^i in the records of Devapsla and Nffraya^apala 
(Nos. 6,14). 

‘ This point has been further discussed in Ch. vi infra. § UI. 
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Epigraphic records of the time of Gopsla ii, Mahipsla i, end 
Vigrahapsla iii refer to royal encampments at Vataparvatiks, 
Vilssapura and possibly Haradhfima.' The last two skandhSyaras 
were situated on the Ganges as the royal donors bathed in the 
sacred stream before issuing the grants, mentioned in the records, 
from those places. Haradhsma the “abode of Kara” or Siva, 
reminds one of the city of Chandr3r<UiamauIi, that is Siva, in the 
Suhma country, mentioned by Dhoyi in the Pavanaduta. But the 
identity in meaning of the names of the two places may be accidental. 

Ramapala, the youngest son of Vigrahapala iii, gave his name 
to the city of Ramavati mentioned in the Manahali record of 
MadanapSla and the Ramacharita of Sandhyakara. There should 
be no hesitation in recognising in this city the Ramauti of the 
Ainri-Akbari. The Senas removed the royal seat to the neighbouring 
city which became famous in the early Muslim period as Lakhnauti 
(Lakshmanavati) or Gaur (Gauda).® This famous capital stood on 
the banks of the Ganges close to its junction with the MahananBfi 
about twenty-five miles below Rsjmahal. The Ganges has now 
changed its course and the ruins of the famous metropolis of 
mediaeval Bengal, which stretched no less than fifteen miles along 
its old bank, no longer touch the sacred stream at any point. 
Though it had to reckon with a rival in Pandua, Gaur retained its 
importance till the days of HumSytin and Akbar. The great 
Mughals styled it Jannatabad. Owing to its unhealthy climate the 
city is said to have been abandoned, at least temporarily, after 1576 
A.D. The capital was removed to Tanda and finally to Rsjmahal.* 

Among the less known dynasties that ruled contemporaneously 
with the Pslas in the tenth and eleventh centuries a.d., the 
Kambojas of Dandabhukti had their capital at Priyangu. The 
identity of the place is not known. The Chandra and Varman 
families issue grants from the camp of victory at Vikramapura and 
are associated with the cities of Rohitsgiri, PatiikerS, MehSrakula 
(or Mrikula) and Sirhhapura. The identification of these cities has 
been discussed in chapters dealing with their political history.^ 

The official capital {rajadham) of the Sena kings was according 
to the testimony of Dhoyi, at Vijayapura. This city stood on the 
banks of the Ganges in or near the world-sanctifying country 

» Palo Ins., op. cit.. Nos. 23, 31, 39. 

* Rennelli Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, 55; Hunter, vn, 25 51 ff • 
Khan Sahib M. Abid Ali Khan, Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua. 

* B. Hamilton expressed the view that “the city went to ruin not 
from any great or uncommon calamity; but merely from the removal of the seat 
of Government'' (by Suja). Hunter, vn 53. 

*See Itdra Clu. vn and ix. 
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(de^m jagati pSvanam) where the Jumna {Tapana-tanayS) starts 
off from the Bhfrgirathi. This undoubtedly points to the region of 
Triveni in the northern part of the Hooghly district. The manus¬ 
cript of the PavanadiJta of Dhoyl styles this territory Brahma which 
one editor emends to Suhraa. Mr. P. C. Sen,^ however, believes in 
the existence of a Brahma country and finds his theory supported 
by the Kcivya-mlmSthsa which mentions Brahmottara* along with 
Suhma. The theory seems plausible enough. But it cannot be 
said to be definitely established until fuller evidence, epigraphic or 
literary, is forthcoming. 

Triveni is styled Muktaveni (‘with the braids separated’) to 
distinguish it from PraySga or Allahabad which is known as Yukta- 
veni (‘joint-braided’). The place is so-called from the fact, noted 
above, that the Bhegirathi, the Sarasvatt and the Jumna branch out 
at this point. Triveni retained its fame in the early Muslim period 
and is still one of the most sacred spots in Bengal. Within two 
nfiles from it stood Saptagrfima, the mediaeval capital of South¬ 
western Bengal. The famous city is now represented by SstgRon, 
a small village on the left bank of the Sarasvati about four miles 
north of Hooghly. 

The narrative of Dhoyi makes it likely that Vijayapura did not 
lie so far north of Triven i as Nadiya which was the seat of ‘Rae 
Lakhmaniah’ at the time of the Khilji raid. It cannot be identified 
with Vijayanagara in Rajshahi. The wind-messenger of Dhoyi is 
not represented as crossing the Ganges at any point, or moving 
forward to another desa far away from the sacred region where the 
Jumna comes out of the Ganges. It is, however, probable that the 
Senas, from the time of Lakshmanasena, had a secondary capital 
at Lakshmanavati near the Pala city of Rumavati. A third centre 
of Sena power was Vikramapura in the Dacca district of Eastern 
Bengal. The importance of this city dates back to the days of 
the Chandras and the Varmans. It continued to flourish till the 
time of Arirsja Danujamadhava, the illustrious Da^arathadeva, of 
the Deva family. The latter seems to have transferred his capital 
before 1280 a.d. to Suvarnagrama,® modern Sonargaon in the 
eastern part of the Dacca district between the Lakhmiya and Meghns 
rivers. At about the same period Satgaon replaced Vijayapura as 
the metropolis of South-western Bengal. Chatigrfiraa, the head¬ 
quarters station of the Chittagong district and Division, does not 
appear to be mentioned in classical Sanskrit literature or inscrip- 

1 IHQ. 1932, pp. 524 ff, * Cf. Barmhattar in Ain. il. 141. 

»It may be that Sonargaon itself was regarded as a part of the Vikramapura- 
bheiga in those days. Sec also infra Ch. ix, § i. 
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tions of an early date. But if Tibetan tradition is to be believed, 
it was the birthplace of the Buddhist Tsntrik sage Tila-yogl who 
flourished in tenth century a.d. The city was famous for its 
large Buddhist monastery styled Pandita-vihsra where Buddhist 
scholars used to hold learned disputations with adherents of rival 
sects.^ 

* For further reference to Chittagong in Tibetan chronicles, cf. IHQ. xvi. 228 ; 
JASB, 1898, p. 23. 
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THE LEGENDARY PERIOD 

“The vision of the historian,” says Vincent Smith, “can not pass 
the line which separates the dated from the undated.” In the case 
of Bengal, dated history begins only from 326 b.c., with the famous 
stand made by the warriors of the Gangaridai and the Prasioi to 
resist the threatening onslaught of Alexander who had advanced to 
the Hyphasis and was eager to penetrate deeper into the interior 
of India. 

There was probably some kind of organised social and political 
life in Bengal many centuries before that notable event, but we do 
not possess any detailed information about it. The little that we 
know of the earliest period is derived almost solely from a study of 
the Vedic literature. We cannot but attach due significance to the 
absence of all references to Bengal in the Rik-samhim and in later 
SariihitSs and BrShmanas, barring a few casual notices in the 
Aitareya Brahmana, and possibly the Aitareya Aranyaka, all of 
which reveal an attitude towards the country and its people which 
is not one of approbation (See supra pp. 7-8). 

We may, therefore, legitimately draw the inference that the 
primitive peoples of Bengal were different in race or culture, and 
perhaps in both, from the Aryans who compiled the Vedic literature. 
We may further hold that Bengal was unknown or but little known 
to the Vedic Aryans during the period represented by the Rik-' 
samhitS, but that at the time of the later Sarbhitas and Brshmanas 
they were gradually coming into contact with the province and 
adjoining tracts, though this region was still outside the pale of Vedic 
civilisation. These inferences are fully supported by the famous 
story of Mathava the Videgha in the Satapatha Brahmana, 

An interesting sidelight is thrown on the orthodox Aryan view 
of the origin and characteristics of the early people of Bengal by 
the ^una^ifeepa episode of the Aitareya Briihmana} The ^ishi 
Vifevamitra adopted as his son a Brahmana boy who had been 
offered as a victim in a sacrifice to appease a deity. Fifty elder 
sons of the sage expressed disapproval of the act and were conse¬ 
quently cursed by their father. “Your offspring,” said the offended 
parent, “shall inherit the ends of the earth.”* They came to be 

‘ vn. 13-18. 

* M. Haug translates the passage as follows: “You shall have the lowest 
castes for your descendants.** 
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known as the Andhras, Pundras, ^abaras, Fulindas, and Mntibas 
who lived in large numbers beyond the borders of Aryandom, and 
ranked as dasyus or outlandish barbarians. An echo of this legend 
is found in the thiitecnth book of the Mahcihharata. 

A different account of the origin of the Pundras, and some 
cognate tribes including the Vahgas aud the Suhmas, is given in the 
first book of the Great Epic ^ : A blind old sage drifted along the 
Ganges on raft, and passed through many countries, till he was 
picked up by a king named Bali. The childless monarch implored 
him to raise up offspring on his wife. He did so, and in course of 
time the queen gave birth to five sons, Ahga, Vanga Kalinga, 
Pundra, and Suhma. They gave their names to five countries, 
which together roughly correspond to the modern provinces of 
Bengal and Orissa, with the district of Bhagalpur in Bihar. 

In spite of stories about the infusion of the blood of kishis 
from upper India, it is evident that even in later Brahmanical 
literature the primitive tribes of Bengal were regarded as dasyus 
and transgressors by the sages. The Mahabharata peoples the 
Bengal sea-coast with Mlechchhas, the Bhagaxata Parana (ii. 4. 18) 
classes the Suhmas as a sinful {papa) tribe along with the Kirfitas, 
Hnnas, Andhras, Pulindas, Pukkasas, Abhiras, Yavanas, and Khasas, 
while the Dharmasutra of BodhSyana prescribes expiatory rites 
after a sojourn amongst the Pundras and the Vangas. 

The wild character of the people of Bengal is also emphasised 
by early Jaina tradition. It is stated in the Acharanga-sutrd^ that 
when Mahavua travelled in the “pathless country” of the Ladhas, 
in “Vajjabhumi” and “Subbhabhumi,^’ many natives attacked him, 
and dogs ran at him. Few peole kept off the attacking beasts. 
Striking the monk they cried “chu clichhu," and made the dogs 
bite him. Many other mendicants had to eat rough food in 
Vajjabhumi. They carried about a strong pole or a stalk to keep 
off the dogs. The Jaina writer laments that it was difficult to travel 
in Liidha (Radha) i.e. in Western Bengal. 

The literary evidence bearing upon the non-Aryan character of 
the original people of Bengal is supported by linguistic considera¬ 
tions. From an examination of certain tribal names constituting 
almost identical pairs or triads, differentiated between themselves 
only by the nature of their initial consonants, Sylvain LevF draws 
the conclusion that the primitive peoples of Bengal and some 

* The account is also found in the Pursnas ; Cf. Matsya, Ch. 48. W. 77 ff. 
Vayu. Ch. 99. 11. 85 ff. 

* I. 8. 3; S.B.E. xxii (Jaina-suiras, Part i), p. 84. 

® Pre^Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India (trans. by P.C. Bagchi), pp. 124-123. 
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neighbouring provinces spoke a language that v as neither Aryan 
nor Dravidian, but belonged to a separate family of speech. Other 
scholars^ suspect a strong Polynesian influence on the pre-Dravidian 
population of the southern coast of India. Kcith“ considers much 
of the evidence adduced by L^vi as of dubious value. It is, however 
interesting to note that a Bengal tribe (the Gaudas) and a royal 
family (the Palas) in historic ages were considered to have an 
oceanic connection.® 

Whatever may have been the ethnic association of the primitive 
inhabitants of Bengal, it was not long before Aryan influence began 
to spread in their land. While early Dharmasutras and grammatical 
treatises confine the land of the Aryans to the upper Ganges valley, 
the author of the Mr$mva Dharma%astra extends it from the 
western to the eastern sea. It should, however, be noted that the 
law-giver brands the Paundras as degraded Kshatriyas, and classes 
them with Dravidians, Scythians, Chinese, and other outlandish 
peoples. The Sabhaparvun (52. 17) of the Mahabharata, on the 
contrary, refers to the Vahgas and the Fundras as well-born 
Kshatriyas. The testimony of the epic accords with that of the 
Jaina Prajhapana which includes the Vaiigas and Ladhas in the 
list of Aryan peoples, while Dravidians rank as milikkhas or 
mlechchhas (barbarians). 

By the time when the Ttrtha-yaira section of the Great Epic 
^vas composed, the valley of the Kara toys as well as the lower 
reaches of the Ganges, where the great river runs into the sea, 
became recognised as sacred spots. The sanctity of the lower 
Ganges is also implied in the famous story of king Bhagiratha, 

About the political history of the ancient peoples • of Bengal, 
Vcdic literature gives no details save that it was peopled by a 
number of tribes as mentioned above. No Bengal king figures in 
the hymns or even in the Vedic texts on ritual and philosophy, as 
does Sudas, hero of the Tritsus, Janamejaya, sovereign of the Kurus, 
or Janaka, the philosopher-king of the Videhas. 

* Eg. James Hornell, MASS. vn. No. 3, 1920, quoted in Levi’s work {ibid. 124). 

* Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanishads, ii. 632 f. 

® •Samudra'^raya,' an expression used in the Haraha inscription in reference 
to the Gaudas, has been taken to mean “living on the sea-shore” {El. xiv. 
120) and taking “shelter towards the sea-shore” (.WAT/. Ill) But Sanwdra may 
not refer to the seashore. The passage in question implies that the Gaudas 
were considered to have had a place of refuge in the sea itself, perhaps in an island, 
and not merely in the vela, ariupa or kachchha. This is possible if they were them¬ 
selves a maritime people, or at least had intimate connection with peoples beyond 
the seas. Communication between West Bengal and Malayasia was easy in the 
Gupta Age. Regarding the oceanic connection of the Pslas, cf. the commentary 
on Sandbyskara’s Rmacharita, i. 4. 
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Tlie epics of the middle country and the chronicles of Ceylon 
furnish some detailed information regarding the legendary kings of 
old. The epic poets knew Bengal as a country that was usually 
split up into groups of petty states nine of which are speciBcally 
named. Their placid contentment was now and then rudely 
disturbed by the appearance of invaders from the upper provinces. 
The Rama-epic records a tradition that the Vangas acknowledged 
the supremacy of the ruler of Ayodhya.^ The people of the lower 
Ganges sometimes fought for their independence but occasionally 
“followed a cane-like course as against a river torrent.” The 
Great Epic refers to victorious campaigns undeitaken by Karna, 
Krishna, and Bhimasena in these paits of Iridia. Karna is said to 
have vanquished the Suhmas, the Pundras, and the Vangas, and 
constituted Vanga and Anga into one vishaya of which he was the 
Adhyaksha or ruler. Krishna defeated both the Vangas and the 
Paundras. His wrath was specially directed towards the “false” 
Vasudeva, lord of the Paundras, who is said to have united Vanga, 
Pundra, and KirSta into a powerful kingdom, and entered into an 
alliance with Jarssandha of Magadha. Before he met his doom at 
the hands of Krishna, Paundraka-Vssudeva had to suffer humiliation 
at the hands of the PSndu princes. Bhimasena, in the course of his 
eastern campaign, subdued all the local princes of Bengal including 
Samudrasena, his son Chandiasena, and the great lord of the Pundras 
himself. In many respects Pauiidraka-Vssudcva was a remarkable 
figure, and may be looked upon as the epic precursor of the Gauda 
conquerors of the seventh and eighth centuries. In the end both 
the Vangas and the Paundras had to bring tribute to the court of 
Yudhishthira. 

While suffering much at the hands of conquerors from upper 
India, the Bengal kings availed themselves of opportunities to 
wreak vengeance on their tormentors. They took part in the 
internecine strife of the Kurus and the Pandus, and appear in the 
battle books of the Mababharata as allies of Duryodhana. The 
Bhtsbma-parvan gives a thrilling account of a lively encounter 
between a scion of the Psndus and the “mighty ruler of the 
Vangas”: 

“Beholding that lance levelled at Duryodhana, the lord of the Vangas quickly 
arrived on the scene with his elephant that towered like a mountain. He covered 
the Kuru king’s chariot with the body of the animal. Ghafotkacha, with eyes 
reddened with rage, flung his upraised missile at the beast. Struck with the dart 
the elephant bled profusely and fell down dead. The rider quickly jumped down 
from the falling animal” 
and Duryodhana rushed to his rescue. 


1 II. 10.37. 
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While some of the Bengal kings fought on elephants, others 
rode on “ocean-bred steeds of the hue of the moon.” Their 
dhvajas or standards are also referred to in the epic. 

While epic stories recall the military prowess of Bengal rulers 
“of fierce energy,” the Psli chronicles of Ceylon preserve memories 
of another field of their activities. A prince named Sihablhu, who 
inherited the kingdom of Vahga from a maternal ancestor, renounced 
his claims in favour of a relation, and built a new city in the 
kingdom of Lsla which came to be known as Sihapura. The new 
metropolis has been identified by some with Sihor in Kathiawar, 
and the territory in which it lay, with Lata. But Kathiawar was 
known in ancient times as SurSshtra. and not as La{a. The close 
association with Vahga suggests that Lala of the Pali chronicles is 
Ladha of the Jaina Sutras and Radha of Sanskrit records. There 
is a place in Rsdha known as Singur which is taken by some to 
represent the Sirnhapura of the Island Chronicles.^ 

The eldest son of Slhabahu was Vijaya. The prince incurred 
the displeasure of his father and his people by his evil ways, and 
had to go into exile. With his followers he sailed in a ship to Sopara, 
north of Bombay. But the violence of his attendants alienated the 
people of the locality. The prince had to embark again, and 
eventually “landed in Lahkii, in the region called Tambapanni.” 
The date assigned by the Ceylonese tradition to the arrival of 
Vijaya and his “lion-men” (Sihalas) in the island is the year of 
the Parinirvana according to the reckoning of Ceylon (544 b.c.). 
But it is difficult to say how far this date can be relied upon® or 
what amount of historical truth is contained in the story. It may 
be based upon some genuine tradition relating to the early political 
relations between Bengal and Ceylon, or may be simply an echo of 
the later colonial enterprises emanating from Bengal to the over-sea 
territories towards the south and the south-east. 

The few scattered notices of Bengal collected above are but 
poor substitutes of history. But they enable us to form some general 
conclusions : First, that the early settlers in Bengal and Orissa 


^ JASB. 1910, p. 604; for other views sec C///. i. xxv; sec also///Q. It 
1926), p. 6 ; IX (1933), pp. 724 IT. Singur is a notable place in the Hooghly 
district (Hunter, iij. 307). 

• In the time of the Pctiplus (60-80 a.d,) the island was still known as 
Taprobane (Tambapanni or Tamraparnl), and Palaesimundu. It is only in the 
Ceofrop/ty of Ptolemy that we come across the new name Salike along with the 
older designations (Taprobane and Simoundou). The inhabitants of Salike were 
known to Ptolemy as 5a/a/,doubtless the Sihalas of Ceylonese tradition. The name 
Sihala is also met with in the Nsgutjunikonda inscriptions of about the third 
century a.d. 
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were closely allied tribes of non-Aryan origin, but a gradual process 
of Aryan infiltration began in the first millennium b.c. Secondly, 
that there were settled governments in Bengal long before the 
commencement of the historic period. Thirdly, that the country 
was normally divided into a number of stales some of which 
occasionally grew very powerful. Lastly, that the kingdoms of 
Bengal had intimate relations with her immediate neighbours on 
the west. 



CHAPTER III 


EARLY HISTORY FROM 326 B.C. TO 320 A.D. 

The veil of darkness that enshrouds the early history of Bengal 
is partially lifted in the latter half of the fourth century b.c. A 
considerable portion of the country notv constitutes the domain of 
a powerful nation, whose sway extended over the whole of ancient 
Vahga, and possibly some adjoining tracts. Greek and Latin writers 
refer to the people as the Gangaridai ( variant Gandaridai). The 
Sanskrit equivalent of the term is difficult to determine. Classical 
scholars take the word to mean “the people of the Ganges region.” 
Curtius, Plutarch, and Solinus* agree in placing them on the furthert 
that is the eastern, bank of the Ganges. Diodorus, too, in one 
passage locates “the dominions of the nation of the Praisioi and the 
Gandaridai,” whose king had 4,000 elephants trained and equipped 
for war, beyond the Ganges.® This accords with the statements of 
Curtius and Plutarch. There is, however, another passage of 
Diodorus® where it is stated that 

“This river (Ganges), which is 30 stades in width, flows from north to south 
and empties into the ocean, forming the boundary towards the east of the tribe 
of the Gandaridae who possesses the largest number of elephants . . . 4,000 
elephants equipped for war.” 

This has been taken by some writers to imply that the territory 
of the Gandaridae (Gangaridai) lay to the west of the Ganges, 
understanding by the term the Bhsgirathi or the Hooghly. But 
Diodorus himself does not make it clear in this passage as to whether 
he means by the Ganges the westernmost branch or the easternmost 
one. A third passage of the same writer* seems to suggest that the 
easternmost branch that separates our country from Further India, 
that is Indo-China, is meant. The passage is quoted below : 

“India ... is inhabited by very many nations among which the greatest of 
all is that of the Gandaridai, against whom Alexander did not undertake an 
expedition, being deterred by the multitude of their elephants. This region is 
separated from Further India by the greatest river in those parts, for it has a 
breadth of 30 stadia, but it adjoins the rest of India which Alexander had 
conquered.” 

The river mentioned in this passage as having ‘ a breadth of 
30 stadia” and forming the boundary between Further India and 

® M*Criadle, Jmasion of India by Alexander the Great, 221, 310; Megasthenes 
and Arrian (1926), p. 1^. 

* xvu. 93. » n. 37. « xvni. 6 

6 
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the Gangaridai is doubtless the Ganges. In the light of this evidence 
it is more reasonable to identify the stream which, according to a 
passage quoted earlier, forms the boundary towards the east of the 
tribe of the Gandaridae, with the easternmost branch of the Ganges 
rather than with the westernmost mouth of the river. 

Incidentally the passages quoted from Diodorus seem to imply 
that the famous Sicilian writer uses the term Gandaridai (Gangaridai) 
in two different senses. In its restricted sense he confines it to the 
easternmost part of India, while in its wider sense he means by it 
the whole country between the part of “India which Alexander 
had conquered” and Farther India. It is the restricted sense of 
the term which alone is known to the natural historians and 
geographers of classical antiquity. Pliny tells us^ that the final 
part of the course of the Ganges is through the country of the 
Gangarides. Ptolemy says® that “all the country about the mouths 
of the Ganges is occupied by the Gangaridai.” He mentions 
Tamalites separately in a way that implies connection with the 
territory of the Mandalai and Palibothra (Pstaliputra) rather than 
with the Gangaridai. The truth seems to be that while Greek and 
Latin historians and geopraphers in general restricted the dominion 
of the Gangaridai to the territory about the mouths of the Ganges 
{GahgSsroto'ntara of the Raghuvamsa of Kslidasa), and one great 
authority seems to distinguish it from Tamalites (Tflmralipti), 
Diodorus sometimes uses the term in an extended sense to mean the 
entire territory between the Hyphasis (Beas) and the borders of 
Further India or the Trans-Gangetic peninsula. This peculiar 
use of the term by the Sicilian writer explains why in certain 
passages the king of the Prasioi® and the Gandaridai is sometimes 
referred to simply as the king of the Gandaridai.* The reference to 
the possession of 4,000 elephants by the king of the Prasioi and the 
Gandaridai in Book xvii, and by the Gangaridae in Book ii, Ch. 37, 
suggests that the Gangaridae of Book ii are not the Gangaridae 
proper of the lower Ganges valley, but the united nation of the 
Prasioi and the Gandaridai of Book xvii. The extended meaning 
given to the name Gandaridai ( Gangaridai) by Diodorus may have 
been due in part to the presence in upper India of a city called 
Gange* whose existence is vouched for by Artemidoros and Strabo. 
This city must be carefully distinguished from Gange, the royal 

* Megasthenes and Arrian, 137 ; Monahan, EHB. 5. 

® New edition, p. 172. 

^ The name appears in various slightly differing forms in classical writings 
(cf. CHI. 1 . 468, f.n. 5). The form ‘Prasioi' is adopted in this chapter. 

* E.g. XVII. 93. 

* Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 77. 
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residence of the Gangaridai, mentioned by Ptolemy and apparently 
by the author of the PeripJus. 

It is not easy to determine the precise boundary line between 
the Gangaridai proper and the people styled the Prasioi who had 
their capital at Pataliputra. The evidence of Ptolemy suggests that 
in his days, or in those of the writers on whom he relies, the 
kingdom, of which Pataliputra was the royal residence, apparently 
extended as far as the Ganges and may have included Tamralipti. 
The Gangaridai lay beyond this territory. The exact political 
relationship between the Prasioi and the Gangaridai in the days of 
Alexander is not free from a certain amount of ambiguity. This is 
due in part to the somewhat equivocal language used by the 
classical historians or their translators. Curtius refers to the 
Gangaridae and the Prasioi as two nations under one king,Agrammes, 
but immediately afterwards makes Poros testify to the “strength 
of the nation and kingdom” which words imply a united realm and 
not a dual monarchy. Diodorus, too, speaks of the nation of the 
Prasioi and the Gandaridai whose king was Xandrames. The 
people over whom this prince ruled is farther on represented simply 
as the Gandaridai, a use of the term whose significance has been 
sought to be explained above. Plutarch refers to “the kings of 
the Gandaridai and the Prasioi” implying the existence of a plurality 
of such rulers. They were reported to be waiting for Alexander 
with an army of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 war chariots, and 
6,000 fighting elephants. As the king mentioned by Curtius and 
Diodorus had only 20,000 horse, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 four-horsed 
chariots and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants, the additional forces mentioned 
by Plutarch may, in the opinion of some, point to an extra 
contingent furnished by a second prince who may be identified with 
the king of the Gangaridae proper if the first ruler was the monarch 
of the Prasioi. It is, however, worthy of notice that the number 
of foot soldiers remains constant in the three accounts. As regards 
the number of elephants, the discrepancy between the accounts of 
Curtius and Diodorus suggests divergence of tradition rather than 
reinforcement by an additional contingent. The bloated number of 
chariots and horses in the pages of Plutarch is capable of a similar 
explanation. It is significant that a few lines farther on Plutarch, 
too, like Curtius and Diodorus, speaks of the “whole country” 
beyond the Ganges which “Alexander could easily have taken 
possession of ” as the domain of “the king" who “was hated and 
despised by his subjects for the wickedness of his disposition and 
the meanness of his origin”- characteristics which cannot fail to 
recall the famous description of Agrammes by Curtius and of 
Xandrames by Diodorus. The epithet, “son of a barber,” and 
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sovereignty over the Prasioi undoubtedly point to the identification 
of the ruler in question with a king of the Nanda line, the nSpita- 
kumSra of the Pariiishta-parxan of Hemachandra, or his son. 

It may reasonably be inferred from the statements of the 
Greek and Latin writers that about the time of Alexander’s invasion, 
the Gangaridai were a very powerful nation; and either formed a 
dual monarchy with the Prasioi, or were otherwise closely associated 
with them on equal terms in a common cause against the foreign 
invader. 

When Alexander reached the Beas and was eager to cross over 
to the Ganges valley, the information reached his ears that the king 
or kings of the Gangaridai and the Prasioi were awaiting his attack 
with a powerful army. The shock of battle was narrowly missed. 
The war-worn veterans of the Macedonian king persuaded their 
leader to trace back his steps to the Hydaspes and ultimately to 
Babylon. 

After the withdrawal of Alexander, the Greek menace was 
evanescent for several generations. Chandragupta welded the 
major part of India into one empire. The evidence of Greek as 
well as Buddhist writers seems to suggest that the authority of the 
great Mauryas was acknowledged in deltaic as well as in northern 
Bengal. 

The Brahmi record at Mahasthan, which is usually assigned to 
the Maurya period, refers to Pundranagara as a prosperous city. 
It undoubtedly enjoyed the blessings of good government. Its 
store-house was filled with coins styled gan4akas and kskanikas 
which were at the service of the people in times of emergency due 
to water, fire, and pests. The reference to coins in this old inscrip¬ 
tion is of peculiar interest. As is well known, numerous 
punch-marked coins have been discovered in various parts of 
Bengal.^ 

The discovery of terracotta figurines of the 6ufiga period at 
Mahssthangarh proves that the city cf Pundravardhana continued 
to flourish even after the fall of the imperial Mauryas. The site of 
Silua in the Noakhali district has yielded fragments of a colossal 
image the pedestal of which bore an inscription assigned by 
archaeologist to the second century b.c.® The accounts of the 
Periplus and Ptolemy seem to indicate that in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era the whole of deltaic Bengal was 
organised into a powerful kingdom with its capital at Gange, a great 
market-town on the banks of the Ganges. The city of Gange is 
placed by Ptolemy considerably to the south-east of *‘T(h)amalites” 


* Ct.Ch. vniiffn. 


* m 1930-34, Part I, 38-39. 
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or Tflmralipti (about whose exact position his information does not 
seem to be accurate), below the junction of the branches of the 
Ganges leading to the Mega (possibly the Hooghly) and Kamberi- 
khon mouths respectively. The capital, which thus probably lay in 
Central Bengal, produced muslin of the finest sort which was much 
prized by the peoples of the west. There were gold mines in the 
vicinity. The Periplus refers to a gold coin which is called Caltis. 

The reference to gold mines is interesting. One cannot fail to 
be reminded of the “Gold District” (Suvarna-vlthi) of a Faridpur 
Grant, and also of the “Gold Village” (Suvarna-grema) which 
replaced older Vikramapura as the capital of Vahga in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century a.d. As to the gold coin it is to 
be noted that a coin made of the precious metal has been unearthed 
at Mahasthangarh representing the standing bearded figure of 
Kanishka on the obverse and Nannaia on the reverse.^ It is, 
however, difficult to say whether the coin mentioned in the Periplus 
was issued by the imperial government of the Kushanas, or some 
local administration in the Gangetic delta. 

‘KushSna’ coins have been discovered in several places in 
Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa. It is a debatable question whether these 
finds indicate any suzerainty of the KushSna kings over these 
territories. Coins, as we know, travel by way of trade far beyond 
the limits of the kingdom where they are issued. In the absence 
pf any corroborative evidence, therefore, it is not easy to say 
whether Bengal or any part of it ever formed a province of the 
Kushana empire. 

The next glimpse of the political condition of Bengal is afforded 
by the inscriptions of the age of Samudragupta. They disclose the 
existence of new kingdoms in place of the traditional realms 
mentioned in the epics and the early literature of the Jainas and 
the Buddhists. In Eastern Bengal rose the kingdom of Samataja. 
In Western Bengal we have the kingdom of Pushkarana with its 
capital probably at PokharnR in the Bankura district. It was ruled 
by Simhavarman towards the close of the third or beginning of the 
fourth century a.d. and then by his son Chandravarman. Chandra- 
varman seems to have been a mighty warrior who extended his 
dominions eastwards as far as the Faridpur district. For the 
protection of the newly acquired territory he founded a fortress 
styled Chandravarma-kota. 

It would appear that the general political condition of Bengal 
at the beginning of the fourth century a.d. was not probably very 

^ ASL 1930-34, Part n. 256. lf% probably an imilation of the issues of 
Kanishka which were in circulation in a later age in Eastern India. 
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different from that depicted in the epics. A number of sturdy 
states, sheltered by the great barriers of rivers and swamps, consti* 
tuted its most prominent characteristic. Events, to be described 
later on, also show that, in this age, as in earlier times, they could 
occasionally form closer political associations and join hands to 
fight a common external aggressor. 



CHAPTER IV 

RISE OF GAUDA AND VAl^GA (320-650 a.d.) 

I. BENGAL UNDER THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS 

The establishment of the Gupta empire marks the end of the 
independent existence of the various states that flourished in Bengal 
at the beginning of the fourth century a.d. With the exception of 
Samatata, the rest of Bengal was definitely incorporated in the 
Gupta empire by the time of Samudragupta. The ruler of Samatata. 
to quote the conventional and characteristic court-language of the 
Guptas, ‘gratified the emperor Samudragupta by payment of all 
kinds of tribute, by obedience to his commands and by approach for 
paying court to him.’^ In other words, Samatata was a tributary 
state, acknowledging the suzerainty of the Gupta Emperor, but with 
full autonomy in respect of internal administration. The exact 
limits of Samatata cannot be ascertained, but it may be taken as 
roughly equivalent to Eastern Bengal.* 

Whether the subjugation of Bengal took place during the reign 
of Samudragupta, or was accomplished wholly or even partly by his 
father,® is difficult to decide. An inscription engraved on an iron 
pillar at Meherauli, near the Qutb Miner at Delhi, mentions, among 
other military exploits of a king called Chandra, that he ‘extirpated 
in battle in the Vahga countries his enemies who offered him a 
united resistance.’*^ In the absence of full details about this king 
Chandra, his identity is a matter of great uncertainty and has 
formed a subject of keen controversy among scholars. He has been 
identified, for example, both with Chandragupta i® and Chandra- 
gupta It.® In the former case we must hold that the father of 
Samudragupta had already added Vahga’ to the Gupta empire. In 


‘ Allahabad Pillar Ins. I. 22. CIL in. 8. 14. 

^ For boundaries of Samatata, see supra p. 17 and infra p. 85, f.n. 4. 

3 The question whether the Guptas ruled in Bengal before Chandragupta 
has been discussed infra pp. 69*70. 

« C//. in. 141. 

' Fleet {CIL in. 140, f.n.l); Dr. R. G. Basak {HNL 14ff); Dr. S.K. 
Aiyangar ( Jiff. vi. University Supplement, 14-22). 

^ Hoemle {lA. xxi. 43). Formerly V. A. Smith also held this view {JMAS. 
1897, p. 1 : Effl. 3rd ed., p. 290, f. n. 1). 

t Vanga countries ( VaAgeshu) may mean Faiiga (Eastern and Southern 
Bengal) and other parts of Bengal, or different priaeipalities in Vahga. 
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the latter case, it must be presumed that Vafiga had shaken off the 
yoke of the Gupta empire, and the son of Samudragupta had to 
reconquer the province by defeating the combination of the peoples 
or diflFerent states of Bengal. 

There is, however, no definite evidence that Chandra of the 
Mehrrauli inscription is either Chandragupta i or Chandragupta ii, 
and he may be altogether a different person whose identity yet 
remains to be established.^ 

In spite of the uncertainty of the data furnished by the 
Meherauli Iron Pillar inscription, it shows that although Bengal was 
divided into a number of independent states they did combine and 
ofier a vigorous resistance against a foreign invader named Chandra. 
The latter was either one of the two Gupta Emperors named 
Chandragupta, or an earlier ruler whose aggressive policy helped 
the Guptas by weakening the resources of Bengal and its power of 
resistance. The latter hypothesis appears more probable, and it is 
not unlikely that the original kingdom of the Guptas included a 
portion of Bengal which provided them a basis for further conquests 
(see infra pp. 69-70). 

Evidence is not aitogether lacking that Samudragupta himself 
carried his victorious arras into Bengal. For among the kings of 
Aryavarta, who were, according to the Allahabad Praiasti, uprooted 
by Samudragupta, we find the name of Chandravarman who may 
be reasonably identified with the king of that name mentioned in 
the Susunia inscription as ruler of Pushkarana.* This Pushkarapa 
has been plausibly identified with the village named Pokharna, 
25 miles north-east of Susunia on the south bank of the river 
Dsmodar, which has yielded considerable antiquities reaching back 
to the Gupta period, if not earlier.® Chandravarman may thus be 
regarded as the king of Radha or the region immediately to its south, 


* MM. Haraprasad Sastri identifies this king with king Chandravarman, one 
of the nine kings of Aryavarta defeated by Samudragupta as mentioned in his 
Allahabad Pillar inscription. He holds that this Chandravarman is the same king 
who is referred to in the Susunia Rock inscription as son of Siihhavarman, ruler of 
Pushkarapa, and believes further, on the strength of an inscription found at 
Mandasor, that Pushkarana, where this family of kings ruled, is to be located at 

Pokharan in the Jodhpur State, mm. Sastri’s view has been accepted by V A. 
Smith and R. D. Banerji mm. H.P. Sastri (£/. xn. 315 ff; xui. 133 ; 7^4. 1913 * 
pp. 217ff); V. A.Smith {EHL 4th cd., p. 307, f.n. 1);R.D. Banerji {ELxn. 367ff)! 

Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri holds that Chandra may be one of the “two kings 
named Sada-Chandra and Chandrsrhsa mentioned among the post-Andbran kings 
of Nsga lineage” in the Pursnas [PHAl 4th ed.,p.449). None of thdse proposals 
however, is supported by convincing arguments. 

* IHQ. i. 254-55 ; PHAL 4th ed., p. 448. 

• A5/. 1927-28, pp. 188-89 
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by defeating whom Samudragupta paved the way for the conquest 
of Bengal. 

Whatever view we might take of the actual process of the 
conquest of Bengal, the epigraphic records leave no doubt that in 
the days of Kumaragupta i Northern Bengal formed an important 
administrative division of the Gupta empire under the name of 
Pundravardhana-fc/ruitr/.^ It was placed in charge of a Governor 
appointed by the Emperor himself. The Governor, in his turn, 
appointed officers to take charge of the various districts into which 
the province was divided. It is to be noted, however, that 
occasionally even the district officer seems to have been appointed 
directly by the Gupta Emperor. 

The Damodarpur copper-plates of Budhagupta® indicate that 
Northern Bengal formed an integral part of the great Gupta empire 
down to the end of the fifth century a.d. Another inscription from 
Damodarpur, dated in the year 544 a.d.,® refers to a suzerain ruler, 
whose name ended in -gupta, but whose proper name is lost. In 
that year the son of the Emperor was acting as his Governor in 
Pundravardhana-MuA://. It appears very probable that the overlord 
in question belonged to the dynasty of the Later Guptas* who 
claimed suzerainty over Northern Bengal down to the end of the 
sixth century a.d. 

Although Samatata was a semi-independent feudatory state in 
the time of Samudragupta, it seems to have been gradually 
incorporated into the Gupta empire, for in the year 507-8 a.d. 
Mahnrl^ja Vainyagupta was the ruler of this region, and granted 
lands in the Tippera district.® He issued gold coins and assumed 
the title DvSdalSditya.® Although he is titled Mah&rSja in his 
own record, he is given the title Mah&r&jadhirSja in a seal discovered 

» Dhanaidaha cp. Year 113 (432-33 a.d.), £/. xvn. 345 ; Baigrani CP. Year 
128 (447-48 A.D.), El. xxi. 78 , Damodarpur cp. Nos. 1 and 2, Years 124,128 
(£/. XV. 129 ff ; xvu. 193). 

2 Nos. 3 and 4 (El. xv. 134 ff), cf. also Paharpur cp. dated 1S9 o.e. (£/. 
XX. 61. SFP. xxxix. 143). 

’ No. 5. El. XV. 141 ff. Date corrected in EL xvn. 193. 

* It has been suggested that the overlord in question was Vishnugupta, a 
large number of whose coins have been found with the legend ‘Chandraditya* on 
the reverse (££££. 13-14). 

^ Gunaighar cp. IHQ. vi. (1930), pp. 40 ff. It records a grant of 
land from the victorious camp of Kripura by Mah&rsja Vainyagupta, who medi¬ 
tates on the feet of Mahsdeva, at the request of Mahsrsja Rudradatta, slave to 
his feet in the Year 188 current (507-8 a.d.). The land granted must have been in 
the neighbourhood of Gunaighar (Gu^ikagrahara of the ins.) where the plate 
was found, about eighteen miles to the north-west of Comilla. 

« Cf. IHQ. IX. 784 ff. 

7 
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at Nfilanda.' The exact status of Vainyagupta Is difficult to 
determine. The most reasonable view seems to be that he was a 
member of the Imperial Gupta family and acted at first as a de 
facto independent ruler whose dominions included Eastern Bengal. 
Subsequently, taking advantage of the decline of the Imperial 
Guptas, and also perhaps of the internal disunion and discord, he 
declared himself openly as the Emperor.* In any case, his career 
proves the direct Gupta rule over Samatau at the beginning of the 
sixth century a.d. Kripura, the place from which he issued his 
land-grant in 507-8 a.d. was evidently the seat of his government. 
It has not yet been identified, but is possibly to be looked for in 
Bengal. 

Of Suhma or Rsdhs, the remaining part of Bengal, we have no 
detailed information for the period during which it was subject to 
the Gupta rule.® 


11. INDEPENDENT KINGDOMS IN BENGAL 

The different stages in the decline and downfall of the Gupta 
empire have not yet been fixed with any degree of certainty. 
There is, however, no doubt, that it showed visible signs of decline 
towards the beginning of the sixth century a.d. 

Apart from what we know of the general political condition in 
Northern India, this may also be inferred from the assumption of 
higher rank by the Governor of Pundravardhana (North Bengal)® 
and the fact that Vainyagupta was ruling as practically an 
independent king in Eastern Bengal. Within half a century the 
death-blow was dealt to the mighty Gupta empire by the sweeping 
victories of YaSodharman. In his Mandasor inscription this great 
military adventurer, who suddenly leapt to fame and power, proudly 
claims to have extended his conquests as far as the Brahmaputra 
river.® How far the boasts of Yafeodharman were founded on fact 
it is difficult to say. But in any case the empire of YaSodharman 
was a short-lived one and no trace of it was to be found after the 


» ASI. 1930-34, p. 230. 

2 IHQ. IX. 784 ff; 989 ff; vol. x. 154 ff. 

^ No Gupta records have been found in Rjfdha. Gupta coins have been 
discovered at Kalighat, Hooghly and Jcssorc (Allan, CCBM. cxxiv ff, JASB, un. 
148 ff). As will be shown infra p. 52, Rsdha was probably administered by 
Vijayasena, a Governor of Vainyagupta at the beginning of the sixth century a.d. 

* In the two Damodarpur cpp. (Nos. 1 and 2) of the reign of Kumaragupta, 
the Governor of Pupdravardhana is called simply *uparika* but in those of 
Budhagupta (Nos. 3 and 4) and a later one (No. 5) he is called UparUca-MaharUJa. 

s Mandasor Ins. 1.5. (CIJ. m. 146). 
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middle of the sixth century a.d The Gupta empire, already 
weakened by the inroads of the Hildas, collapsed before tli« 
onslaughts of Ya^odharman. 

The fall of the Gupta empire, and the failure of Ya^odharman 
to rebuild one on a durable basis, led to the political disintegration 
of Northern India marked by the rise of a number of independent 
powers. The more prominent of these were the PushyabhGtis of 
SthSnvUvara (Thaneswar), the Maukharis of Kosala or Oudh 
and the Later Guptas of Magadha and Malwa. The Later Guptas 
may have been an offshoot of the Imperial Guptas, but as 
yet we have no positive evidence in support of this view. They, 
however, continued the traditions of the Gupta sovereignty in 
the central and eastern part of the Gupta empire. Bengal also 
took advantage of the polical situation to shake off the foreign 
yoke and two powerful independent kingdoms viz., Vanga and 
Gauda were established there in the sixth century a.d. 

III. THE KINGDOM OF SAMATAJA OR VAl?rGA 

The first independent kingdom that arose in Bengal on the 
ruins of the Gupta empire seems to have comprised originally the 
Eastern and Southern Bengal and the southern part of Western 
Bengal. Two of its important provinces administered by Governors 
were Vardham5na-6/jM^t/ and NavySvakfis-iks (or Suvarnavithi),^ 
roughly corresponding respectively to Western and Southern Bengal. 
It is highly probable that the headquarters of the rulers themselves 
were in East Bengal and that it was directly under their 
administration. 

Five inscriptions® discovered at or near Kotalipadfi in the district 
of Faridpur and one in the Burdwan district® reveal the existence 
of three rulers of this kingdom named Gopachandra, Dharmaditya 
and Samacharadeva. The title MahSrajadhirSja assumed by all 

^ See supra p. 26. 

^ Three of these were edited by F. E. Pargiter in lA. xxxix (1910), 
pp. 193-216. These are (1) the Grant of Dharmaditya, Year 3; (2) Second 
Grant of the same king ; and (3) Grant of Gopachandra, Year 18 (for date cf. 
HNI. 191). The fourth Grant, the Ghugrahati CP. of Samacharadeva was edited 
by R. D. Banerji {JASB. N.S. vi. 429); Pargiter (JASB. N.S. vu. 476); and Dr. 
N. K. Bfiattasali (£/. xviii. 74 If). Mr. R. D. Banerji held that “all these four 
grants are forgeries” {JASB. N.S. vi. 429 ff; vii. 289 ff; x. 425 ff). Dr. Bloch also 
regarded the copper-plate of Samachiiradeva as spurious. (/457. 1907-8, p. 256). 
Pargiter opposed this view {JASB. N.S. vu. 499 ,1912, pp. 710fiF)and 
their genuineness is no longer doubted by any scholar. The fifth copper-plate 
issued in Year 7 of Samacharadeva, and found at Kurpala, is yet unpublish^. 

® Mallassru) cp. of Gopachandra, Year 3. {El. xxm. 1S5). 
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these kings proves that they were independent and powerful. This 
title, in contrast to the subordinate title of Maharaja applied to 
Vainyagupta, who ruled shortly before them and perhaps over the 
same locality, undoubtedly indicates a changed status and the dis¬ 
appearance of the last vestige of the imperial authority of the 
Guptas over this region. The issue of gold coins by SamBcharadeva' 
supports the same conclusion. 

A connection between the old and the new kingdom seems to 
be established by the fact that one Maharaja Vijayasena was 
probably a vassal chief both of Vainyagupta and of Gopachandra.* 
The identity of the person of this name serving under these two 
kings cannot be definitely proved, but it is generally accepted,® and 
we may assume, therefore, that there was no long interval between 
the reigns of Vainyagupta (507-8 a.d.) and Gopachandra. If we 
assume further, as seems very likely, that Vijayasena, who ruled 
over the Vardhamana-Mwit/i under Gopachandra, also held the 
same office under Vainyagupta, we may reasonably conclude that 
Vainyagupta ruled over Eastern, Southern and Western Bengal, 
and that this imperial province of the Guptas constituted an 
independent kingdom under Gopachandra and his successors. 

Neither the relationship between the three kings Dharmaditya, 
Gopachandra and Samschsradeva nor their order of succession can 


* For gold coins of Samschsradeva cf. JASB. N.S. xk. Nmt Suppl., 54 ff. 
The inference derived from the legends of these coins that Samschsradeva 
was a vassal of ^sshka (1C. iv. 225) must be definitely rejected. It rests 
upon the very doubtful reading Sri iVarendrav/iwm on the reverse of the coin 
described by V. A. Smith in 7MC. i. 120, pi. xvi, 11. Smith said that the 
three letters following Narendra "look like vlnata," but Allan has read the legend 
as Narendr'Sdityo (CCBM. 149), and the legend on the reverse of the other 
type of coins of Samschsradeva has been read with certainty by both Smith (op. 
cit. 122) and Allan (op. cii. 150) as Narendruditya. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji, on the other hand, read the legend in both cases as 
Narendravinata (ASl. 1913-14, p. 260) and held that it cannot be anything else. 
With all due deference to Mr. Benerji's emphatic assertion, the reading 
Narendradilya seems to me to be preferable, and we may reasonably hold that 
Samschsradeva assumed the title Narendrsditya in imitation of the Gupta king. 

But even assuming that the reading 'Narendravinata' is correct, its 
interpretation as “fully subdued or obedient to Narendra,” and the identification 
of Narendra with Sassnka are of extremely doubtful character, to say the least of 
it.. Against the inference based on a series of doubtful data must be plaool the 
clear evidence of the inscriptions of Samschsradeva that he was an independent 
monarch. 

■ Vijayasena is the DUtaka of the Gunaighar Grant and is described as 
"Mahapratihara MahapHupati Pmchadhikaran'oparika and MahSraJa Bni-MahS- 
samanta" (II. 15-16, WQ. vi. 55). In the Mallassrul Ins. he is called Mahsrsja, 
but he uses his own seal. 

■ As to the contrary view (IC. vi. 106-7), cf. p. 53, f.n. 2, U. 4-10. 
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be definitely determined. Pargiter’s view^ that Dharmsditya was 
the first king and “Gopachandra succeeded him, with no one 
intervening unless it was for a very short interval” is generally 
accepted. But if we assume the identity of Vijayasena, we should 
rather regard Gopachandra as the earliest of the three, and 
Dharmsditya as coming immediately after him.‘ Samschsradeva 
is generally regarded as having flourished after the other two, but 
it is difficult to say whether there were one or more intervening 
kings, at present unknown to us. 

The existence of a few kings of this line, later than Samschsra^ 
deva, is rendered probable by a large number of gold coins found 
mostly in different parts of Eastern Bengal, notably at Sabhar 
(Dacca district) and Kotslipsds (Faridpur district).® These are 
rude and debased imitations of Gupta coins, sometimes found along 
with those of ^a^Snka and Samachnradeva, which have been referred 
to the sixth or seventh century a.d. Only two of these coins bear 
names of kings that can be read with some degree of certainty. 
The first is a rude copy of Gupta coin of Archer type with the 
letters *Prithu n {ra) * on the left, below the bow, and ‘ ja " between 


* JA. 1910, pp. 206 ff. 

‘ Mr. Pargiter {pp. eit.) regarded Dharmsditya as earlier than Gopachandra 
on two grounds vl 2 ., (/) the use of earlier and later forms of y in their respective 
plates, (0 the additional epithets pratita dhormaklo applied to the land-measurer 
^ivachandra in the plate of the latter. The first should never have been put 
forward as a serious argument, for experience has shown that palaeography does 
not offer a safe basis for comparative chronology within a short period of time, 
say, less than a century. This is clearly demonstrated in the present instance by the 
fact that in the Mallasarul CP. of Gopachandra the earliest of the three forms of 
y noted by Pargiter has been exclusively used, while the first plate of Dharmgdi- 
tya (1.27) shows a distinctly later form of e. The addition of epithets to Sivachan- 
dra may no doubt be cogently explained by his attainment of seniority in ser¬ 
vice, but may be due to purely personal predilections of the writer. It may also 
be argued that the epithets were done away with after sivachandra had been 
sufficiently long in service when his name was too well-known to require any 
testimonial. In any case this cannot be regarded as a more cogent argument in 
support of the priority of Dharmsditya over Gopachandra than the identity of 
Vijayasena of the Gunaighar and Mallasarul plates favouring the opposite view. 
For if Gopachandra ruled after Dharmsditya we have to assume that Vijayasena 
served as a Governor under Vainyagupta, Dharmsditya, Gopachandra and other 
kings, if any, who might have intervened between them. This is certainly not 
impossible, but less probable than the other view that Vijayasena served only two 
kid^, Vainyagupta and Gopachandra. Although, therefore, no certain conclusion 
is possible, it seems more reasonable to take Gopachandra as earlier than 
Dharmsditya. 

* For these coins cf. JMC. i. 120, 122 (pi. xvi. 11,13); CCBM. cvi<vii, 1S4 
(pi. xxiv. 17-19}; JA5B, N. S. xoc, Nim. Siippi. 58 ff: Jbkt. Joa. Nvm. Smt. 1 ff. 
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feet. The name of the king who issued it was probably, therefore, 
Prithuvira, Prithujavira or Prithuviraja.* 

The second coin belongs to a class of which several have been 
found. On most of them the legend has been read as SudhanyS, 
but one appears to read Sri-Sudhanysditya? 

These kings, and others whose names are not recorded on the 
gold coins issued by them, presumably ruled in Vahga, and may be 
regarded as later rulers of the kingdom founded by Gopachandra. 
But nothing definite can be said about them until further evidence 
is forthcoming. 

Gopachandra, who probably founded the independent kingdom, 
must have flourished not later than the second quarter of the sixth 
century a.d., i.e. within a generation of Vainyagupta, for as we 
have assumed above, Maharaja Vijayasena was a vassal chief of 
both. The latest known dates of Gopachandra, Dharmaditya and 
Samacharadeva are respectively the regnal years 18, 3 and 14. Their 
reigns may thus be placed approximately between 525 and 575 a.d. 
with the margin of a few years both at the beginning and at 
the end. 

The six grants by these kings give interesting details about 
the provincial administration. All the records taken together 
undoubtedly imply that there was a free, strong, and stable 
government in Bengal which brought peace and prosperity to the 
people and made them conscious of their power and potentialities. 

How and when this independent kingdom of Vanga came to 
an end is not known to us. We learn from the Mahaknta 
inscription® that the Chalukya king Kirtivarman claimed to have 
conquered, among other countries, Ahga, Vahga, Kalihga and 
Magadha. As Kirtivarman ceased to reign in 597-98 a.d., his con¬ 
quests in Bengal may be placed in last quarter of the sixth century 
A.D. It is not impossible, therefore, that either SamSchflradeva, or one 
of his successors, was the adversary of Kirtivarman. The nature 
and extent of Kirtivarman’s success are not known, but it might 
have some effect on the break-up of the kingdom of Vahga. 

It is not also unlikely that the rise of the kingdom of Gauda 
under iSaSShka dealt the final death-blow to the independent 
kingdom of Vahga. This point will be further discussed in connection 
with the history of Sa§5hka (see infra p. 59). 


* Allan has described this unique coin in Numismatic Chronicle, Fifth Scries, 
XIV. 235. 

‘ JASB, N. S. XIX. Num. Suppl. 60. 


’ lA. XDC. 7. 
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The northern part of Western Bengal and the whole of Northern 
Bengal were evidently outside the dominions of Gopachandra and 
his successors. From about this period these territories came to be 
known as the Kingdom of Gauda, though this geographical term 
sometimes comprised the whole of Western Bengal.^ Henceforth, 
throughout the Hindu period, Gauda and Vanga loosely denoted 
the two prominent political divisions of Bengal, the former 
comprising the Northern and either the whole or part of Western 
Bengal, and the latter. Southern and Eastern Bengal. Although 
actual political boundaries varied in different times, this rough 
geographical division persisted throughout the ages, but the names 
Pundra or Varendrl (Northern Bengal), Rsdha or Suhma (Western 
Bengal), and Samatata or Harikela (Eastern Bengal) were also used. 

The hold of the Imperial Guptas was far stronger over Gauda 
than over Vahga or Samatata. This explains the difference in the 
political evolution of these two constituent parts of Bengal. For 
while Vahga regained its independence in the first half of the sixth 
century a.d., the history of Gauda was a more chequered one. As 
we have seen above {supra p. 49), one of the Dnmodarpur copper¬ 
plates proves the Gupta sovereignty over Northern Bengal at least 
up to 544 A.D. It is very likely that the Gupta sovereign was a 
member of the Later Gupta dynasty. The Later Guptas might 
or might not have been connected by blood with the Imperial 
Guptas, but they were, to begin with, in possession of a substantial 
portion of the Gupta empire. 1 hat their pretensions as successors 
of the Imperial Guptas were tacitly recognised is proved by 
reference to the ‘Gupta suzerainty’ in the records of the Parivrfijaka 
rulers of Bundelkhand in the sixth century a.d,® 

One of the Later Gupta kings, Mahfisenagupta, claims to have 
defeated Suslhitavarman (king of Kamarhpa) on the banks of the 
Lauhitya or Brahmaputra river.® As he flourished towards the end 
of the sixth century a.d., it may be presumed that the suzerainty of 


* For the extent of Gauda at different periods of history, see supra pp. 12-15. 
To the evidence cited there in order to show that Gauda included Rsdha and 
was situated close to the sea, the following may be added ; 

(i) According lo the KathUsaritsagara, “in the country of Gaur there was a 
city Bardhamana by name.” (Tawney’s transi. vii. 204). 

(//) The Gurgi Ins. of the 11th century a.d. states that ‘(out of fear of the 
Kalachuri king ?) the lord of Gauda lies in the watery fort of the sea* 
(£/. XXII. 135). 

* C/L Di. 95, 102,107. ® Aphasdins. 11. lO-Il. C//. in. 203,206- 
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the Later Guptas continued over Northern Bengal throughout that 
century. This presumption is strengthened by the consideration 
that we know of no independent ruler of Gauda before the end of 
the sixth century a.d., and the first known independent king ^atSnka, 
who flourished early in the seventh century a.d,, probably began his 
life as a Mahiisnmanta, presumably under MahJisenagupta. The 
probability, therefore, is that Gauda acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Later Guptas down to the end of the sixth century a.d. 

The Gupta suzerainty over Gauda during the sixth century A.D. 
does not appear to have been either peaceful or uninterrupted. 
]f Ya&odharman really carried his triumphal march right up to the 
bank of the Brahmaputra river, as he claims, that event must have 
considerably weakened the power and position of the Guptas in 
Gauda. It is exceedingly likely that although the Gupta suzerainty 
in Gauda survived this catastrophe, it gradually became more 
nominal than real. That Gauda came to be regarded as an 
important political unit, by the middle of the sixth century a.d., 
is proved by the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari king 
ISSnavarman dated 554 a.d.^ In v, 13 of this inscription the king 
claims to have defeated the lord of the Andhras and “made the 
Gauda people take shelter towards the sea-shore after causing their 
land territories to be deprived of their future prospects.”* The 
exact meaning of the expression is obscure, but the general purport 
seems to be clear. iK&navarman, in course of his victorious 
campaigns, came into conflict with the Gaudas, ravaged their 
territories, and forced them to retreat towards the sea. The reference 
to the sea, combined with the expedition of ISSnavarman to the 
Andhra country, seems to indicate that the conflict with the Gaudas 
took place in the southern part of Western Bengal. Although this 
region was geographically included in Gau^a, it was at the time of 
Itsnavarman’s conquest, probably a part of the kingdom of Vanga, 
founded by Gopachandra, as we have seen above {supra p. 52). It is 
thus difficult to decide whether liAnavarman’s adversary was a rul^ 
of Vahga or Gauda proper. In the latter case we must presume that 
the whole of Western Bengal then formed part of the kingdom of 
Cau4^ and the kingdom of Vanga came to be confined to Southern 
and Eastern Bengal. 

The fight between Itsnavarman and the Gaudas must then be 
regarded as an episode in the long-drawn struggle between the 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas. For it is well-known that one 

» El. nv. no ff. 

2 This passage has been difTerently (cf. supra p. 37, f.n, 3) interpreted. The 
tTanriadon quoted here is that of Dr. R.G.Basak, HN/, 111, 
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of the outstanding facts in the early history of the Later Guptas 
was the unceasing struggle with the Maukharis who coveted 
Magadba and Gauda, which adjoined their territories but formed 
part of the dominions of the former. It is not necessary, for our 
present purpose, to give a detailed account of this struggle, and a 
few salient facts must suffice. Issnavarman, the most powerful of 
the Maukhari kings, conquered a part of Magadha and defeated the 
Gaudas.^ The fact that his successors fsarvavarman and Avanti- 
varman granted a village in the Shahabad district shows that they, 
loo, were in possession of a part of Magadha.- On the other hand, 
the Later Gupta king KuniSragupta defeated Issnavarman, and his 
son Dsmodaragupta also defeated the Maukharis.® It is thus 
evident that in the hereditary struggle between the Guptas and the 
Maukharis victory inclined alternately to the two sides none of 
which could claim any decisive success. But fortunes were more 
favourable to the next Gupta king Mahtisenagupta who carried his 
victorious arms up to the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra river, if not 
beyond it, and defeated Susthitavarman, king of Kamarupa.* 
Now, whether the home territory of Mahasenagupta was Malwa or 
Magadha,® a point on which opinions differ, it is evident that 
both Magadha and Gauda formed part of his dominions and he put 
an end to the Maukhari aggression in these territories. This is 
confirmed by the fact that no other Maukhari king is known to 
have any pretension of suzerainty over them. As the recorded dates 

Haraha Ins., EL xiv. 110 ff. 

® Deo-Paranark Ins. of JTvitagupta ii, 1. 15, C//. ni. 216, 218. The ins. 
is fragmentary and the interpretation is conjectural. 

® Aphsad Stone Ins. of Adityasena, 11. 7>8, C//. ni. 203,206. 

* See supra p. SS, f n. 3 and JASB. N.S. xvii. 321. Dr. R. K. Mookerji held 
(Harsha, 25, f.n. 1) that Susthitavarman belonged to the Maukhari dynasty. But 
as R. D. Banerji has shown, this is certainly erroneous {JBORS.xi\.l5S). In spite 
of Dr. N ookerji’s arguments to the contrary (JBORS. xv. 252 ff), it is now 
generally held that Susthitavarman was king of Ksmaropa. 

' Originally the scholars held that the Later Guptas ruled in Magadha, and 
Fleet designates them as Guptas of Magadha (CIL iii. Introduction, p. 14). Dr. 
H.C. Raychaudhuri pointed out that according to Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jivita- 
gupta II, the Maukhari kings Sarvavarman and Avantivarman held a considerable 
part of Magadha. He, therefore, held that “after the loss of Magadha the Later 
Guptas were apparently confined to ‘Mslava* till Mahtrsenagupta once more pu¬ 
shed his conquests as far as the Lauhitya” (PHAl. 2nd ed., p. 372, f.n. 3). Dr. 
R. K. Mookerji (Harsha, 60, 67), C. V. Vaidya (Hist. Med. Hindu India, i. 35) 
and Dr. D. C. Ganguly (JBORS. xix. 402) definitely locate the Later Gupta 
dynasty in Malwa. Mr. R. D. Banerji controverted these views and tried to 
estabiwh the older view that the Later Guptas ruled in Magadha (JBORS. xiv, 
254 ffj. Mr. Banerji’s views have been challenged by Dr. R. K. Mookerji 
(JBORS. XV. 251 ff) and Dr. H. C Raychaudhuri (JBORS. xv. 651 ff). No 
definite conclusion on this point seems possible. 
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of iSarvavarman and Avantivarman are respectively 553-54 and 
569-70 A.D./ it may be presumed that the Maukhari menace was 
definitely over and Mahssenagupta re-established his supremacy 
over Magadha and Gauda towards the close of the sixth century a.d. 

The exact political status of Gauda during this period 
is difficult to determine. It is unlikely that the Later Gupta 
kings directly administered the territory. The probability is that 
it was ruled by a local chief who acknowledged their suzerainty. 
But by the beginning of the seventh century a.d., if not a few years 
earlier, Gauda formed an independent kingdom under iSaifinka, and 
Magadha also formed a part of his dominions. The rise of this 
independent kingdom was probably facilitated by the great calamity 
which befell MahSsenagupta who, according to some scholars, was 
disastrously defeated by the Kalachuris. The extent of the calamity 
can be measured by the fact that in the year 595 a.d., Ujjayim, 
which was according to those scholars the capital of the Later 
Gupta kingdom of MGlava, was in possession of the Kalachuri king 
Sankaragana, and the two young sons of MahSsenagupta were forced 
to live in the court of king Prabhskaravardhana of Thaneswar, whose 
mother MahasenaguptS was probably a sister of MahSsenagupta. 
This reconstruction of the history of MahSsenagupta^ cannot, of 
course, be regarded as certain, but, if true, it explains the rise of the 
independent kingdom of Gauda-Magadha out of the ruins of the 
Later Gupta empire. It also explains why ^a§E6ka, the founder of 
this independent kingdom, was involved in a war with the Maukhari 
king and the ruler of KSmarupa, the two great enemies of the 
Later Guptas, and formed an alliance with Devagupta, king of 
Mslava. In other words, the political traditions of the sixth 
century were continued in the seventh century a.d. 

It is not also unlikely that the invasion of the Tibetan king 
Srong Tsan dismembered the kingdoms of the Later Guptas in 
Eastern India and helped the rise of ^aSSnka.® Another important 

^ These dates are known from coins, cf. JRAS. t906, p. 848. According 
to the reading of Mr. Dikshit the dates are respectively 577-78 and 579-80. The 
readings of the dates on coinn are obviously conjectural and cannot be relied 
upon. {TK. 55-60). 

• This view is fully developed by Dr. D. C. Ganguly {JBORS. XK. 
405 if; IHQ xu. 461) who even goes so far as to assert that it was the 
Kalachuri king Buddharaja, son of Sankaragana (and not Devagupta, as is 
generally held), who defeated and killed Grahavarman, the Maukhari king, and 
imprisoned his queen Rajya^rl at Kanauj. These statements are not, however, 
supported by any reliable evidence and are based on the assumptioj^that the 
Kalachuris were the only rulers of Mglava from 595 a.d. to 629 a.d. for which 
there is no proof (cf. PHAI. 4th ed., p. 514, f.n. 1). 

* See infra pp. 91-93, 
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factor towards the same end may be found in the conquest of 
Klrtivarman, the Chalukya king. As noted above {supra p. 54), 
he claims to have conquered Anga, Vanga, and Magadha, and this, 
if true, must have considerably weakened the position of the Later 
Guptas in Gauda and Magadha. iSaSSnka might have taken 
advantage of this catastrophe to set up an independent kingdom 
in Gauda. The reaction of these important factors on the politics 
of Bengal is difficult to determine in view of the paucity of definite 
data, and the consequent uncertainty of all conclusions. We shall 
not, therefore, dwell any more on these speculative theories, but 
treat the history of Gauda under ^a§shka as an independent 
topic. 


V. sasAnka 

^asSnka occupies a prominent place in the history of Bengal. 
Unlike the three kings in lower Bengal who preceded him, he is 
more than a mere name to us. He is also the first known king of 
Bengal who extended his suzerainty over territories far beyond the 
geographical boundary of that province. 

Of his early life and the ciriimstances under which he came to 
occupy the throne of Gauda we possess no definite information. 
A seal matrix cut in the rock of the hill-fort of Rohtasgarh records 
the name of ‘;^ri-MahJSsamanta iSa^shka’ i.e. ‘the illustrious great 
vassal ^aSflnka.’* If this ^asahka be the same as iSa^ahka, king 
of Gauda, as has been usually held by scholars, it would follow that 
iSaSSnka began his life as a subordinate ruler. Who his overlord 
was, we do not definitely know, but from what has been said in 
the preceding section (see supra p. 56), it appears most reasonable 
to hold that this overlord was no other than Mahasenagupta. 
The theory that iSaSafika was originally a subordinate vassal of 
the Maukhari kings,® though not altogether improbable, is not 
supported by any convincing evidence. The view that ba^Snka was 
also known as Narendragupta is based on insufficient grounds, and 
even if it were true, there is hardly any justification for the belief 
that he was connected with the Guptas.® 

* Cl/, m. 284, 

* According to Dr. D.C. Ganguly, the Deo-Baranark Ins. "definitely settles 
that ^sSnka was a feudatory of Avantivarraan and probably for a short period of 
his son Grahavarman*’ (WQ. xii. 457), His fundamental assumption that Avan- 
tivannan was in possession of Magadha throughout his reign lacks any evidence. 
As noted supra p. 58, the probability is that Mahasenagupta must have conquered 
Magadha. asotherwise he could hardly have proceeded up to the Brahmaputra river. 

3 PffAI. 4lb cd., 514, f.n. 3; Allan, CCBM. uov. Mr. R. D. Banerji’s view 
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Ali that we definitely know is that some time before 606 a.d. 
^asSnka became the king of Gaud a with his capital at Karnasuvarna« 
which has been identified with Rnngt^mdti, six miles south-west of 
Berhampur in the Murshidabad district.^ 

There is hardly any doubt that both Northern and Western 
Bengal were included in the dominions of ^aSSnka. Whether they 
included also Southern and Eastern Bengal cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty. While the distant military expeditions 
of iSaSftnka lend colour to the supposition that he must have already 
conquered the whole of Bengal, there is no positive evidence in 
support of it. On the other hand, Hiuen Tsang’s reference to 
^ilabhadra. the Buddhist patriarch of Nslanda, as being a scion of 
the Brahmanical royal family of Samatata,** may be held to prove 
the existence of Samatata as a separate independent state in the 
first half of the seventh century a.d. 

But whatever may be the extent of his rule in Bengal, ^a^Snka’s 
dominions probably included Magadha from the very beginning, and 
he soon felt powerful enough to follow an aggressive foreign policy. 
He extended his suzerainty as far south as the Chilka Lake in 
Orissa. For, in a record dated in the year 619 a.d., Mahamja 
Mahasamanta l§n M5dhavarn;ja (ii), the king of the iSailodbhava 
dynasty ruling over Kongoda, invokes the name of iSafeSnka as the 
suzerain.® Although the exact boundaries of Kongoda are not 
known, there is no doubt that it comprised the region round the 
Chilka Lake in Orissa, and probably extended south to the Ganjfim 
district.^ In order to extend his power to the province of Kongoda, 
^asfinka must have defeated the Mana chiefs whom we find in 
possession of the intervening territory in 602 a.d. ® The details of 
this or other campaigns that §asahka must have waged in the south 
are unknown to us. 

We are more .fortunate in respect of the campaigns of ^aiSnka 
in Northern India. As his chief adversary was the great emperor 
Harshavardhana, we get some detailed information of him from 
Bsnabhatta’s Harsha-charita and the account of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang. 

that Sassoka was the son or nephew of Mahzrsenagupta {fit. 105) has hardly any 
basis to stand upon. 

* This view, propounded by Beveridge {JASB. 1893, pp. 315-328), is now 
generally accepted. Mr. M. Chakravarti, however, did not regard this identifica¬ 
tion as certain, and suggested that Karnasuvarna may be identified with Gauda or 
Lakhanawati [JASB. N.S, iv. (1908), pp. 280-811. 

* Watters, ii. 109. For the probable existence of a Bfaadra royal dynasty, 
cf. /C. 11 . 795-97. 

» Ganjam CP., £/. VI. 143 ff. * JAHRS.%.1. * /W</. 10-11, 
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It seems that the keynote of SaiSnka’s foreign policy was to 
secure his dominions from the aggressive designs of the Maukhari 
rulers who had for three generations carried on a bitter struggle 
with the Later Guptas for the possession of Magadha and Gauda. 
The Maukharis had considerably improved their position by an 
alliance with the powerful rulers of Thaneswar, for the Maukhari 
king Grahavarman, the son of Avantivarman, had married Rajyagri, 
the daughter of Prabhskaravardhana, the PushyabhQti ruler of 
Thaneswar. The Maukharis were also freed from any danger from 
the side of the Later Guptas. For Mahssenagupta was probably 
the maternal uncle of Prabhskaravardhana, and in any case was 
definitely attached to his cause, as his two sons Kumfiragupta and 
Msdhavagupta were sent to the court of Thaneswar to act as 
companions of the two young princes, Rsjyavardhana and 
Harshavardhana. The prospect of SagShka was, therefore, gloomy 
in the extreme. But he was not slow to take advantage of the 
political situation. It seems that by shrewd diplomacy he succeeded 
in winning over to his side king Devagupta of Mslava* who had 
evidently taken possession of the dominions of MahKsenagupta and 
was naturally hostile to the Thaneswar court for its alliance with 
the Maukharis, the hereditary enemies of his family. It is probable 
that l^aSShka had gradually extended his authority up to Benares 
before he decided to strike the final olow.® The fatal illness of 
Prabhakaravardhana gave the allies the required opportunity. The 
Malava king defeated and killed Grahavarman and imprisoned his 
queen RajyaSrl at Kanauj.® His next move was an invasion of 
Thaneswar itself.* As soon as these news reached Thaneswar, 
Rsjyavardhana, who had just ascended the throne on his father’s 
death, marched against Devagupta with a hastily collected army 
of ten thousand cavalry, leaving his younger brother Harsha in 
charge of the kingdom.® 

It is difficult to trace in exact sequence the course of events 
that rapidly followed. The only facts of which we are certain are 
that Rsjyavardhana defeated Devagupta, the Malava king, and 

* This generally accepted view, based on the simultaneous hostile operations 
of Sasanka and Devagupta against the Maukharis and the PushyabhOtis, has been 
challenged by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, who has reconstructed the whole history of the 
period on an entirely new basis (IHQ. xn. 461). But this has been sufficiently 
refuted by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri (PHAl. 4th ed., pp. 513-514). 

‘ MMK. Ch. 53, p. 634. MMK (J). v. 715. IHI p. 49. 

• HC. Tr. 173. There is no conclusive evidence that Kanauj was the 
capital of the Maukharis, but it seems to b- the most reasonable assumption on 
the basis of evidence at present available to us. (cf. TK. 32-36). 

» HC. Tr. 173. * 174-76. 
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captured a large part of his army, but before he could relieve 
Kanauj, or even establish any contact with his sister Rajyasri, the 
widowed captive Maukhari queen, he was himself killed by 
fsasRnka.^ While both Bsnabhatta and Hiuen Tsang agree that 
Rsjyavardhana was treacherously murdered by or at the instance 
of iSa&afika, they give different accounts of the incident. Again, 
Harshavardhana’s own inscriptions tell us that Rsjyavardhana met 
with his death in the house of his enemy owing to his adherence to 
a promise {satyanurodhena). 

Apart from these conflicting versions, it is necessary to 
remember that the charge of treachery is brought against l^aiShka 
by two persons, Bsnabhatta and Hiuen Tsang, whose writings 
betray a deep personal prejudice, amounting to hatred, against him. 
Besides, their story, on the face of it, is hardly credible. Hence 
some scholars are not disposed to accept at their face value the 
statements of the two contemporary writers about the treachery 
of iSaSflhka. 

The whole question has been discussed in an appendix to this 
chapter (see/n/rn pp. 71-76) and need not be further dealt with here. 

According to Bsnabhatta, Rsjyavardhana had started with ten 
thousand cavalry.* Of this a part must have been lost in his 
fight with Devagupta, and a part was sent back with Bhandi in 
charge of the captured forces of MSlava. It is, therefore, extremely 
unlikely that he himself advanced against J>asShka. The probability, 
rather, is that SayShka mai'clicd forward to help his ally Devagupta, 
but could not come to his rescue till it was too late. There is hardly 
any doubt that Isa^iSnka’s forces met those of Rsjyavardhana. The 
latter with his reduced forces could hardly offer a successful 
resistance. Nor is it unlikely, in view of his subsequent conduct, 
that flushed with his successes, or unaware of SaiSnka’s approach, 
Rsjyavardhana did not take adequate measures for resisting the 
new, and perhaps unexpected danger. In any case, it may be 
safely presumed, on the basis of known facts, that either he was 
defeated before he died, or that his chances of gaining a victory 
were very w'eak, even if contrary to what BSijia says, his irrational 
credulity did not lead to his death at the hands of ^ai^Snka, before 
the contest was finally decided. 

The death of Rsjyavardhana in 606 a.d. left l§a§&nka the 
master of the situation. But he was prudent enough not to push 
his successes too far. His main object was accomplished by the 
complete discomfiture of the Maukharis, and we may pres\une that 
his aggressive campaign in the west was at an end. 




* /W</.175. 
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Sasafika and Harsha 

As soon as the news of the death of Rsjyavardhana reached 
Harshavardhana, he took a solemn vow to punish l^asahka, and 
marched with a vast array for taking vengeance upon the king 
of Gauda.' On his way he met the messenger of Bhsskaravarman, 
king of Kamarnpa, and concluded an alliance with him,* presum¬ 
ably against the common enemy, I^asanka. Proceeding still further, 
he met Bhandi* who told him about the details of Rajyavardhana’s 
murder and of the escape of his sister Rajyasrl from the prison. 
Harsha thought it to be his first duty to find cut his sister, and 
leaving the army in charge of Bhandi, he went out in search 
of her. After a great deal of difficulty he traced her in the 
Vindhya forest just in time to save her from an act of self- 
immolation in fire along with her companions.* In the meantime 
Bhandi proceeded with the army against the Gauda king, and 
Harsha himself joined it on the bank of the Ganges after rescuing 
his sister.*' Of the further progress of his vast army and the 
development of his “everlasting friendship” with Bhsskaravarman, 
we possess no definite informaiion, nor are the results of Harsha’s 
diplomatic and military preparations reported by either Banabhatja 
or Hiuen Tsang. 

The only reference to an actual conflict between iSassnka and 
Hai ha occurs in Arya-mafiju'sn-miilakalpa.* It is a late Buddhist 
chro: icle narrating history, like the Puranas, in the guise of prophecies 
regarding future political events. But the most curious feature of 
the book is the peculiar way in which it refers to the kings, either 
by the first letter of the name or by a synonym, but never by the 
full proper name. While the chronicle has no claim to be treated as 
historical, it can justly be regarded as a collection of old and genunine 
traditions preserved in the Buddhist world in the mediaeval age. 

There are good grounds for the belief that king ‘Soma* mentioned 
in Mahjuhn-tnulakalpa refers to 6ae5nka, both being synonyms 
of moon. His adversary, ‘the king whose name begins with ‘Ha,’ 
may be regarded as Harsha. With these assumptions, the follow¬ 
ing passage^ may be taken as an interesting reference to the conflict 
between the two kings ; 

‘At that time will arise in Madhyadeb the excellent king whose name begins 
with (the letter) ‘Ra* (».c, Rsjyavardhana) of the Vai&ya caste. He will be as 

» md. 187. 191, 206 ff; Watters, i. 343. * HC. Tf. 216-223. 

3 Ibid, 224-225, * Ibid. 249. » Ibid. 258. 

* The text was first edited by T. Ganapati Sastri and subsequently by 
Mr. Jayaswal in IHl. 

» IHL 50. The number of verses refers to MMK (/) ; the corresponding verses 
in MMK, are on pp. 634-35. 
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powerful as Soma (Saknka). He also ends at the hand of a king of the Nagna 
caste (vv, 719-720). 

‘His younger brother Ha (Harshavardhana) v ill be an unrivalled hero. He 
decided against the famous Soma. The powerful Vaisya king with a large army 
marched against the Eastern Country, against the excellent capital called Pundra 
of that characterless man. (721-723)...He defeated Soma, the pursuer of wicked 
deeds; and Soma was forbidden to move out of his country (being ordered) to 
remain therein (thenceforth) (725). Ha returned having [or not having) been 
honoured in that kingdom of the barbarian.’ (726). 

How far the accouut of .^aefinka in Arya-manjusrt-mulakalpa, 
which, by the way, is somewhat vague and uncertain,^ can be 
regarded as historicaJ, it is difficult to say It is at best a Buddhist 
tradition of the type referred to by Hiuen Tsang, h is interesting 
to note that the stories of l^assnka’s oj^prcssion against Buddhism, 
his foul disease, painful death, and going down to hell, as described 
by Hiuen Tsang are repeated in this Buddhist work. It would, 
therefore, be extremely unsafe to accept the statements recorded 
in this book as historical. But even if we assume the correctness 
of the statement, the net result of the elaborate campaign of 
Harsha, aided by his eastern ally Bhaskaravarman, king of 
Ksmarnpa, seems to be that, attacked on two flanks, lSa§r,nka had 
to fall back on his capital, and his enemies caused damage and 
destruction in his kingdom. But the enemies had to retire soon 
leaving him master of his own kingdom. 

This view finds some support in a statement of Hiuen Tsang.® 
Referring to Kajangala (near Rajmahal) he says that it ceased to 
be an independent state centuries ago and its capital was deserted. 

“Hence when king Siladitya in his progress to ‘East India’ held his court 
here, he cut grass to make huts, and burned these when leaving.” 

This shows that at some unspecified date Harsha led a military 
campaign as far as the borders of Bengal, but evidently went back 
without any material success. This may refer to the expedition 
against ^asSnka at the early part of his reign, and to this extent 
it supports the account of mmk. But it is equally likely that 

’ The interpretation of Dr. R. G. Basak summed up in the following passage 
seems quite as reasonable as that of Mr. Jayaswal; 

“The author here means to say that Harsha defeated Soma (Saknka).who 

was forced to remain confined within his own kingdom, and prevented him from 
moving further towards the west; and Harsha himself, not being honoured with 
welcome in these eastern frontier countries returned leisurely to his ownidngdom 
with the satisfaction that he had achieved victory...There is little doubt that as 
the result of the first campaign Harsha could not establish political supremacy 
over Gau^la.’* {IINl. 152). 

• Watters, ii. 183. 
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Hiuen Tsang here refers to the court held by Harsha at Kajaiigala 
after his return from the conquest of Kongoda in 643 a.d.^ Further, 
it is important to note that in his account of Puiidravardhana, 
Hiuen Tsang makes no mention of Harsha’s invasion, such as is 
described in mmk. 

But even if it is assumed, on the very doubtful authority of 
MMK., that Harsha had some success against ^aBanka, it must have 
been very short-lived. For according to Hiuen Tsang’s own 
testimony, .^ananka was in possession of Magadha at the time of 
his death,® which took place shortly before 637-38 a.d. This is 
confirmed by the statement recorded by Ma-Twan-Lin that Siladitya 
assumed the title of king of Magadha in 641 a.d.® 

Hiuen Tsang tells us that proceeding eastwards wiih his army, 
Harsha invaded the states which had refused allegiance, and waged 
incessant warfare, until, in six years, he had fought Ihe five Indias.'* 
If the implication of this statement is that Harsha subjugated the 
whole of India, or even Northern India, within six years of his 
accession i.e. by 612 a.d., the statement hardly deserves any serious 
consideration. On the other hand, it is not unlikely that Harsha 
undertook various military campaigns, probably including those 
against ^asanka, during these six years. But he could not achieve 
any conspicuous success so far at least as ^ananka was concerned, 
as the latter was in possession of Cauda, Magadha, Utkala and 
Kongoda long after 612 a.d. 

Even assuming that Kanauj was the capital of the Maukharis, 
there is no reason to hold that Harsha’s accession to the throne of 
Kanauj implied any discomfiture of ^assnka. The entire episode 
about the conquest of Kanauj by l^afennka and his ally Devagupta, 
as described in Bana’s Harsha-churila, is rendered somewhat 
mysterious by the fact that the official genealogy of the Maukhari 
kings, as recorded in a Nnlandn: seal,® makes it very doubtful 
whether Grahavarman ever sat on the Maukhari throne. According 
to Bsna, Grahavarman was the eldest son of Avantivarman, and yet 
the name of the son and successor of Av antivarman in the Nalands 
seal, though partly effaced, is certainly not that of Grahavarman. 

1 Beal-Life. 172. 

* Watters, II. IIS, The passage, which has been quoted/n/ra p. 66, shows 
that SasSnka was in possession of Bodh Gaya shortly before 637-38 a.d. 

» lA. IX. (1880), p. 19. 

* Watters, i. 343. Hiuen Tsang's further statement that after these six 
years of warfare Harsha reigned in peace for thirty years without raising a wea¬ 
pon is contradicted by his own statement about campaigns of Harsha against 
Kongoda ( Beal-Life. 172 ). 

* EL XXIV. 283 
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BS^a nowhere says distinctly that Grahavarman was the Maukhari 
king, but the title ‘Deva’ applied by him to Grahavarman, and 
the general tenor of his description certainly imply that Grahavarman 
had succeeded his father on the Maukhari throne. It is, of course, 
just possible that Grahavarman’s name was omitted in the NSlanda 
seal as it merely gave a genealogical account and not a list of 
succession. A more detailed knowledge of the history of the 
Maukharis would perhaps throw new light on the activities of 
SaBShka. 

All that we know definitely is that Grahavarman was not the 
last Maukhari king, and a younger son of Avantivarman ruled over 
the kingdom, presumably after the defeat and death of his elder 
brother Grahavaiman. Harsha’s accession to the throne of Kanauj 
must, therefore, have taken place some years after the death of 
Grahavarman, and there is thus no reason to suppose that Harsha- 
vardhana occupied the kingdom of Kanauj by defeating ^aSgnka. 
For it is equally plausible that l^aslthka put the younger brother of 
Grahavarman on the throne of Kanauj, and it was by defeating him 
at a later period that Harsha ascended the throne of Kanauj. On 
the whole, making due allowance for the paucity of information at 
our disposal, and the fact that it is derived mostly from the accounts 
of hostile and prejudiced writers, we are bound to hold that iSaSghka’s 
political and military career was a successful one. Beginning his 
life as a vassal chief, he made himself master of Gauda. Magadha, 
Utkala and Kongoda, and consolidated his position by defeating the 
powerful Maukharis. Although this involved him in hostility with 
two of the most powerful potentates in Northern India viz., the 
kings of Thaneswar and Kcmarupa, he held his own against this 
powerful combination and maintained his extensive dominions till 
his death. 

The date of his death cannot be exactly determined, but it 
must have taken place after 619 a.d. and before, probably very 
shortly before, 637 a.d. 

While travelling in Magadha in 637-38 a.d. Hiuen Tsang’^ 
noted that in recent times ^asSfika cut down the Bodhi tree at 
Gaya and ordered the removal of the image of Buddha in a 
neighbouring temple. On hearing that his order was executed, so 
runs Hiuen Tsang’s account, king l^a^gnka was seized with terror, 
his body produced sores and his flesh rotted off, and after a short 
while he died. This account of ^a§Snka’s death, which is 
reproduced in mmk.,* is undoubtedly inspired by the hatred which 
the Buddhists felt for him on account of his anti-Buddhistic 

» Watters, «. 115; BtgU-Records. n. 118, 121-22. 

2 MMK.6Z5.IHI,S0» 
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activities.^ Curiously enough, an echo of this tradition is found 
even in late genealogical works of Bengal BrShmanas.® According 
to the traditions preserved among a section of the Graha-Vipra 
(also called !§aka-dvlpa) Brahmanas, they are descended from 
twelve Brshmanas living on the banks of the Sarayu river, who 
were summoned to treat an incurable disease from which SasSnka, 
the king of Gauda, was suffering. This tradition, however, says that 
i^asSnka was cured and rewarded the Brahmanas w'ho then settled 
in Bengal. 

Hiuen Tsang has recorded numerous acts of oppression 
perpetrated by ^asfinka against the Buddhists.® According to him 
one of the reasons urged by Bodhisattva to induce Harsha to ascend 
the throne was that he might “then raise Buddhism from the ruin 
into which it had been brought by the king of Karnasuvarria.”* 
^his is, in a way, a confession that Buddhism suffered a great decline 
on account of the activities of l^a^Snka^The latter was a devotee 
of l§iva,® and his active patronage of ISsaivism might have hastened 
the process of decline which had already set in in Buddhism. But 
how far the acts of oppression, charged by Hiuen Tsang against 
l§aiSnka, can be regarded as historically true, it is difficult to say. 
At present, it rests upon the sole evidence of the Buddhist writers 
who cannot, by any means, be regarded as unbiassed or unprejudiced, 
at least in any matter which either concerned I§a^anka or adversely 
affected Buddhism. 

Indeed, such religious intolerance on the part of a king was 
so rare in ancient India, that some scholars, who are not disposed 
altogether to disbelieve the Buddhist stories about l6a§anka, have 
sought to explain away this unusual conduct. They attribute 
iSasSnka’s action to political exigencies, on the supposition that the 
Buddhists in Magadha and other parts of iSaianka’s kingdom were 
in league with the Buddhist emperor Harshavardhana with whom 
l§aSanka was engaged in a prolonged struggle.® This is, however, 

^ MMK. also adds ‘oppression upon Jainism.’ 

® VJI. IV. 88, 90. Mahadeva-karika quoted by Umesh Chandra Sarma ; 
Kulapcnjl by Rsmadeva. 

^ Extermination of Buddhism and expulsion of Buddhists from a Vihara in 
Kusinagara (Watters, ii. 43); throwing into the Ganges a stone, containing foot¬ 
prints of Buddha, in Pstaliputra (p. 92); cutting down the Bodhi-tree, destroying 
its roots down to the water, and burning what remained (p 114); attempt to 
remove an ima^ of Buddha and replace it by that of Siva (p. 11C). 

♦ Watters, i. 343. 

® His coins bear the image of Mahadeva on the obverse, Allan, CCBM. 
147-48. The last incident referred to in f.n. 3 above, also corroborates the view 
that ^sshka was ^va. 

« R. P. Chanda in GR, 13 : R. D. Banerji in BL 110-11; EHBP. 25. 
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a pure conjecture, based on similar tendencies displayed by the 
Buddhists at a later age to sacrifice national for the sake of sectarian 
interests.^ 

'</Although sufficient data are not available for forming a correct 
estimate of the character and achievements of l^afeanka, he must be 
regarded as a great king and a remarkable personality during the 
first half of the seventh century a.d. He was the first historical 
ruler of Bengal who not only dreamt imperial dreams, but also 
succeeded in realising them. He laid the foundations of the imperial 
fabric in the shape of realised hopes and ideals on which the PMas 
built at a later age. He successfully avenged the humiliation 
inflicted upon his country by the Maukhari rulers, and gave a new 
turn to that age-long duel between Gauda and Kanauj which 
constitutes an important feature in North Indian politics for more 
than five hundred years. With friendly biographers like BSna and 
Hiuen Tsang, he would probably have appeared almost as brilliant 
as Harshavardhana to posterity. But their undisguised enmity has 
blackened his name and tarnished his fame. The discovery of fresh 
evidence alone can enable us to form a Just picture of his career 
and a fair estimate of his character. 

* According to Chachnama (Eng. trans. by M. K. Fredunbeg, pp, 72. 89ff, 
lOS), the Buddhists of Sind effectively helped the Muslim invaders of that country. 
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THE GUPTA KINGDOM IN BENGAL 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly has propounded the view that “the early 
home of the Imperial Guptas is to be located in Murshidabad, 
Bengal, and not in Magadha.’’^ 

The view is based on the tradition recorded by I-tsing that 
“Maharaja ^ri-Gupta built a temple for the Chinese priests and 
granted twenty-four villages as an endowment for its maintenance. 
This temple, known as the Temple of China,’ was situated close 
to a sanctuary called Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no^ which was about forty 
yojams to the east of Nrdanda, following the course of the 
Ganges.’’® 

Allan, in opposition to Fleet, proposed to identify this iSn-Gupta 
with MahSraja Gupta v\ho founded the Gupta dynasty and was the 
grandfather of Chandragupta i. Allan, however, located the temple 
in Magadhu, and took I-tsing’s statement to imply that Gupta was 
in possession of PaUiliputra.^ To Dr. D, C. Ganguly belongs the 
credit of pointing out that according to the distance and direction 
given by l-tsing the temple must have been situated in Bengal. 
From this fact Dr. Ganguly concludes that the original home of the 
Guptas was in Bengal and not in Magadha. 

Dr. Ganguly’s view about the location of the temple is 
strikingly confirmed by a fact which was noted long ago by 
Foucher, but to which sufficient attention has not been paid by 
scholars.® In an illustrated Cambridge ms (Add. 1643 ) dated 
1015 A.D., there is a picture of a Stupa, with the label“Mrigasthftpana- 
Stupa of Varendra.’’ Foucher has pointed out that MrigasthSpana 
is the Indian original represented by 1-tsing's Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no, 
although Chavannes doubtfully restored it as MrigaBikh5vana. It 
would, therefore, follow that the Temple of China’ was near the 
Mfigasthapana Stupa in Varendra, and must have been situated 
either in Varendra, or not far from its boundary, on the bank of 
the Bhagirathl or the PadmS. 

The statement of I-tsing would thus justify us in holding that 
one MaharSja Srl-Gupla was ruling in Varendra or near it. 

» we. XIV. 532-535. 

‘ Dr. Ganguly inadvertently takes this (MrigaBikhtivana ?) as the temple 
founded by Maharaja Gupta (op. cit. 532). 

* Chavannes, Religieux Eminents (I-tsing), pp. 82-83. Beal-ii/e. xxxvi. 

• CCBM. XV, XIX. » Foucher, Icon. 62-63. 
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Whether he is to be identified with the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty depends upon the interpretation we put upon the further 
statement of I-tsing that Mahilraja 6rl-Gupta flourished more than^ 
five hundred jears before his time. If we interpret it too literally, 
Gupta must be placed towards the close of the second century a.d., 
about a hundred years before the founder of the Gupta family. 
But, as pointed out by Chavannes and Allan, “I-tsing’s statement 
is a vague one and should not be taken too literally.” Allan holds 
that "considering the lapse of time and the fact that the Chinese 
pilgrim gives the statement on the authority of a tradition handed 
down from ancient times by old men, there seems no reason to 
doubt the identification on chronological grounds.”® 

These are undoubtedly forceful arguments and cannot be lightly 
set aside. Although, therefore, we may not accept Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly’s view ‘that the early home of the Imperial Guptas is to 
be located in Murshidabad, Bengal, and not in Magadha,’ it is a 
valid presumption that parts of Bengal were included in the 
territory ruled over by the founder of the Gupta family. This 
presumption, however, cannot be regarded as established historical 
fact unless further corroborative evidence is forthcoming. For it is 
solely based on a tradition recorded by a Chinese pilgrim four 
centuries later, and is opposed to the Puranic testimony® which 
includes Prayrga, Saketa and Magadha, but not any region in 
Bengal, among the early dominions of the Guptas. 


^ “.il y a plus de cinq cents ann^es” (Chavannes, op. cit. 83). 

® CCBM. XV. “ Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, 53,73. 
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A brief review of the facts that may be definitely ascertained 
about feaSShka has been given above (see supra pp. 59-68). We 
propose here to examine critically and consider in some detail 
the accounts given in BJSnabhatta’s Harsha-charita and Hiuen 
Tsang’s Travels. 

As noted above, Banabhatta narrates in detail how Harsha 
rescued his sister and then joined on the bank of the Ganges the 
large army which he had equipped for punishing Sasanka. It is 
unfortunate, however, that he brings his narrative to a close at this 
critical point, leaving us totally in the dark about the encounter 
between Harsha and J^aSanka. What is worse still, some of the 
most important details even in this incomplete story are left vague 
and obscure. Bsnabhatta, for example, does not care to explain 
why Rajyasri fled to the remote Vindhya forest instead of seeking 
shelter in her brother’s dominions which were much nearer and 
easier of access. But the more significant, and from our point of 
view, the more unfortunate, omission on the part of BSna, is in 
respect of the activities of .^a^Snka. From the message he puts in 
the mouth of Sariivndaka, a servant of Rajyaferi, it appears that on 
the very day on which the death of Prabhakaravardhana was 
rumoured, Grahavarman was killed, and his queen fettered and 
confined into prison at Kanauj by the wicked Lord of Malava.^ 

This account is supplemented by the statement of Bhandi: 

“1 learnt from common talk,” said he,“that after His Majesty R&jyavardhana 
was taken to paradise and Ksnyakubja was seized by the man named Gtipta, 
queen Rsjyasri burst from her confinement and with her train entered the Vindhya 
forest.”* 

Later, the attendants of Rajyasri told Harsha the 

“full story of bis sister’s misfortunes from her imprisonment onward,—how she 
was sent away from Ksnyakubja, from her confinement there during the Gau^a 
trouble, through the action of a noble man named Gupta,—how she heard the 
news of K sjyavardhana’s death, and refused to take food, and then how, faint for 
want of fcod, she wandered miserably in the Vindhya forests, and at last in her 
despair resolved to mount the funeral pile.”* 

It is surprising that BanabhaUa did not notice the apparent 
inconsistencies between the three versions of the same story. 


* HC. Tr. 173. 


* Ibid. 224. 


* Ibid. 250. 
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According to Snrtwjidaka, Kanauj was captured by the Lord of 
MSlava (Devagupta) and perhaps the same king is referred to as 
Gupta by Bhandi. But the attendants ascribe the imprisonment 
of Rajya^ri to ‘Gauda trouble.’ Further, whereas according to 
Bhandi, Rajvasri burst from /ler co/j^«ewcnr, presumably by eluding 
or in defiance of Gupta who had seized Kanauj, the attendants 
ascribe her release to the kind action of a noble man named Gupta. 
On the important question whether this Gupta is identical with the 
Gupta of Bhandi, BSnabhatta is distressingly silent. 

Bhandi's statement, being admittedly based on common talk, 
is less reliable than the versions of the servant and attendants of 
Rajya^ri who were eye-witnesses to the event. We may thus 
reasonably infer that shortly after Devagupta had captured Kanauj 
by defeating and killing Grahavarman, 6asahka marched to the help 
of his ally and reached Kanauj. In the meantime, Devagupta, 
intoxicated with his recent success, proceeded towards Thaneswar 
without waiting for the arrival of his ally ^aSShka, and met with 
his doom. It is evident, however, that l^aStthka still retained his 
hold on Kanauj, and Rfijyavardhana had an encounter with him. 
Bsnabhaua does not give any details about the subsequent move¬ 
ments of these two adversaries, but merely states that Rajya- 
vardhana “had been allured to confidence by false civilities on the 
part of the king of Gauda, and then, weaponless, confiding, and 
alone, despatched in his own quarters”^ What the exact allure¬ 
ments were, and why the king was foolish enough to enter into the 
enemy’s camp without proper escort or safeguard, Banabhatta does 
not care to explain. 

Hiuen Tsang, the other contemporary writer, is equally vague 
and obscure on this point. He tells us that JsaSShka frequently 
told his ministers, with reference to Rsjyavardhana, “that if a 
frontier country has a virtuous ruler, this is the unhappiness of the 
mother kingdom,” and then adds, “on this they {i.e. the ministers) 
asked the king to a conference and murdered him.” Later, Hiuen 
Tsang quotes the following speech of Harsha’s ministers : “Owing 
to the fault of his (Rsjyavardhana’s) ministers, he was led to 
subject his person to the hand of his enemy, and the kingdom has 
suffered a great affliction : but it is the fault of your ministers.”® 
This is hardly consistent with Bana’s version,® for no heedless act 

» Ibid.m. “ Beal—/Jecorrfy. I. 210-11. 

* St. Julien’s translation of the above passage, which is more d««isive on 
this point, runs as follows (//<. 1878, p. 197): “But by the incapacity of his 
(Rsjyavardhana’s) ministers he has gone and fallen under the sword of his ene¬ 
my ; that has been a great disgrace to the realm. It is we who are to blame.” 
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of the king under the influence of temptation or allurement, but 
a deliberate plan (or conspiracy ?) of the ministers was responsible 
for the course of events which ultimately put Rsjyavardhana in the 
clutches of his enemy. Besides, emphasis is laid here on the fault 
of the ministers and not on any treacherous act of i^a^shka. To 
these two contemporary accounts we have to add a third, v/r., the 
statement contained in the inscriptions' of Harsha that Rgjya- 
vardhana gave up his life at the house of his enemy owing to his 
adherence to a promise {satySmrodhena). 

On the basis of the above accounts, historians are generally 
agreed that ^a^ghka treacherously murdered Rsjyavardhana. 
Mr. R. P. Chanda* was the first to challenge the accuracy of the 
view and gave cogent reasons to show that Rajyavardhana was 
either defeated and taken prisoner or surrendered to i^a^shka. 
Mr. R. D. Banerji* and the present writer* also supported 
Mr. Chanda, This view is, however, opposed by Dr. R. G. Basak® 
and Dr. D. C. Ganguly® who have reiterated the old theory of 
l^asSnka's treachery. 

This controversy, is not likely to be closed until fresh evidence 
enables us to reach definite conclusions. In the meantime, the 
arguments on both sides may be summed up to enable the reader 
to form his own judgment. 

The main argument adduced by Dr. Basak and Dr Ganguly is 
the agreement between the contemporary sources. But it may 
be pointed out, that while Bgnabhatta and Hiuen Tsang agree that 
Rsjyavardhana was murdered in a treacherous manner, the two 
authorities differ in essential details, and further the third contem¬ 
porary source, the inscriptions of Harsha, and one version of Hiuen 
Tsang make no allusion to treachery at all. Curiously enough, all 
these accounts are characterised by a deliberate vagueness and 
obscurity which is difficult to account for. 

Following the ordinary canons of criticism the charges of BSna 
and Hiuen Tsang against l^a^shka must be accepted with a great 
deal of reserve. Both w'ere prejudiced against him on account of 
his hostility against their patron, and Hiuen Tsang made no secret 
of his wrath against l^a^gnka for his anti-Buddhist activities. That 
Hiuen Tsang was ready, nay almost glad, to believe anything 
discreditable to l$a§fihka, is abundantly clear from the various stories 
he has recorded of l^a^Snka’s persecution of Buddhism, and his 
ignoble death. The attitude of Bsua is also quite clear from the 

* £/. iv.210;l.67. « G/t. 8 ff. * 5/. 107. 

* EHBR.n-li. » HNLUiff. * WQ. xii. 462 ff. 

* These have been referred to supra p, 67, f.n. 3. 

10- 
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contemptuous epithets like G(m4Sdhama and Gau4abhujahga by 
which he refers to ^a^anka. 

Such witnesses would be suspect even if their stories were 
complete, rational, and consistent. But unfortunately both the 
stories are so vague and involve such an abnormal element as 
would not be believed except on the strongest evidence. Hiuen 
Tsang does not refer to any ill feling or hostility between I§al5nka 
and Rsjyavardhana, nor even any conflict of interests. Nothing 
but pure jealousy at Rsjyavardhana’s virtue prompts ^a§5hka to 
incite his ministers to murder him. Apart from the irrational 
character of the whole story, it is sufficiently refuted by the fact 
that according to BtCna, Rajyavardhana’s rule was so short that 
l§a§ahka could have hardly any opportunity to be deeply impressed 
by his virtue, and ''frequently" addressed his ministers on that 
subject. 

The story of Banabhatta presupposes that although Rajya- 
vardhana was out to fight with l^asahka, who was his mortal enemy 
and in occupation of Kanauj where Rajyaferl was still kept in 
prison, he could be tempted to meet his adversary, alone and 
without any weapon. The story is neither rational nor complete, 
for Banabhatta does not even care to mention the nature of 
allurements which might explain or excuse such an unusual step 
taken by Rajyavardhana. Dr. R. G. Basak tries to cover this 
vital defect by assuming that neither Harsha nor Bhan^i knew 
clearly about the allurement offered by l^aSahka to Rajya,^ and 
Bana had special reason to conceal the details. How BSna came 
to know what was unknown to both Harsha and Bhandi, Dr. Basak 
does not tell us. Nor does he explain how !§ankara, the commentator 
of Bsna, who flourished centuries latei,** knew the details of the 
story though they were not recorded by Bs^a. It seems that, in 
this particular case, contrary to the ordinary principle, the accurate 
knowledge of the details of an event grows in proportion to the 
lapse of time. 

According to i^ankara,® SaSFmka enticed Rajyavardhana through 
a spy by the offer of his daughter’s hand, and while the unlucky 
king with his retinue was participating in a dinner in his enemy’s 
camp he was killed by the Gauda king in disguise. This story is 
hardly consistent with BSija’s account that Rajyavardhana was 
alone and defenceless when he was killed in his enemy’s house. 


* HNI. 148. But it is said in Harsha-charita that when Harsha met 
Bhandi, “he enquired the facts of his brother's death, and Bhandi related the 
whole story in full.” (HC. Tr. 224). 

* Dr. Ganguly places Sankara in the 14tb century a.d. IffQ, xn. 462. 

* HNLH9. 
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Dr. Basak, oblivious of this inconsistency, accepts the story as 
correct and remarks, “It is quite plausible, that during a period 
of truce the offer of the hand of his daughter to Rsjyavardhana 
was made by ^asShka, and lest Rsjyavardhana’s heedless compliance 
with such an invitation sent through a messenger should tarnish 
the reputation of the king, BSna refrained from giving full details 
of this incident in his book,”^ 

Bana could not have such a story in view, for it is inconsistent 
with his own account, and there appears to be no valid reason for 
suppressing it. 

The above analysis would show that there are legitimate 
grounds for doubting the accuracy of the story. Dr, D. C. Ganguly 
observes that “there is no warrant for thinking that Bana and 
Hiuen Tsang blackened the character of iSaSahka with accusations 
knowing them to be false.Unfortunately such instances are not 
rare. References to Siraj-ud-dauls, Napoleon and Tipu Sultan by 
contemporary English writers, and the contradictory versions of 
the encounter between Shivaji and Afzal well illustrate the 
unwillingness or incapacity of hostile writers to give impartial 
account of dreaded foes. The last instance perhaps furnishes an 
apt parallel to the ll>a^snka-RH;jyavardhana incident. The Mahratta 
and Muslim writers accuse respectively Afzal and Shivaji of 
treachery. In the present instance we have only the version of 
Kanauj. The Bengali version might have painted the scene in an 
altogether different way. For the present we can accept the 
statement in Harsha’s inscriplions that Rsjyavardhana gave up 
his life, in his enemy’s house, where he went for the sake of a 
promise, or, as Dr. Basak puts it, to keep his word of honour. That 
this enemy was l^as.lhka also admits of little doubt. Further details 
of this incident may be revealed some day by the discovery of fresh 
evidence, but until then the modern historians might well suspend 
their judgment and at least refrain from accusing iSa&Shka of 
treachery, a charge not brought against him even by the brother 
of the murdered. It may also be emphasised that even Buddhist 
traditions were not unanimous in respect of the treachery of ^asnhka. 
For according to the generally accepted interpretation of mmk., 
Rajyavardhana was murdered, not by ^asSnka, but by a king of 
the Nagna caste.® 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that Hiuen Tsang’s 
emphasis upon the fault of the ministers in respect of Rsjya¬ 
vardhana’s death becomes very significant when we remember that 
Rsjyavardhana was a Buddhist and his ministers were most 


» Ibid. 


* yWQ. XII. 463. 


« IHI. 50. 
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probably orthodox Hindus. Hiuen Tsang refers to an attempt on 
Harsha’s life by the non-Buddhists.^ Who knows that Rajya- 
vardhana’s death was not similarly encompassed by his ministers 
with the help of ^alfinka who was known to be a great champion 
of orthodox faith ? This is, of course, a mere hypothesis, which 
lacks convincing evidence, but it would explain the mysterious 
vagueness of the contemporary authorities and prove that there 
might be other explanations of Rajyavardhana’s death than the 
treachery of ^asShka.® 


» Beal— Records, i. 220-21. 

• An apt illustration is furnished by the capture of the Roman emperor 
Valerian by the Persian kbg Shapur in a.d. 260. It is generally held that in 
course of negotiations for peace, “the Persian king expressed his desire for a per¬ 
sonal interview; the emperor agreed ; in fatal confidence he met the Persian king 
and was taken prisoner.” The following comment is made in Cambridge Ancient 
History (Vol. xii. p. 135) on this episode ; “On the fact of the capture our sour¬ 
ces are in complete accord, but they disagree in their accounts of the manner in 
which it was effected. While Zosimus represents it as a treacherous breach of 
faith on the part of Shapur, others would place it after a battle with insufficient 
forces against the superior strength of the enemy, otheis again—and this must 
certainly be false—will have it that Valerian had fled from bcleagured Edessa to 
the Persian King in face of a mutiny of his own starving soldiers.” 



CHAPTER V 

POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION AFTER ^A^AiviKA. 

I. KINGDOM OF GAUDA 

f 

The death of ^a^Shka proved to be a political disaster of the 
first magnitude. Not only were the dreams of a far-flung Gauda 
empire rudely shattered, but within a few years his kingdom, 
including the capital city Karnasuvarna, passed into the hands of 
Bhgskaravarman, the hostile king of Ksmarupa. The events that 
led to this complete collapse are not known, and only a few facts 
of this obscure period in the history of Bengal may be gleaned from 
the documents at present available to us. 

■^iuen Tsang who travelled in Bengal about 638 A.D., shortly 
after the death of l^aSShka, mentions, besides Kajafigala (territory 
round Rajmahal), four kingdoms in Bengal proper, viz., Pun^ra- 
vardhana, Karnasuvarna, Samatata, and Tsmralipti.^ The first two 
undoubtedly denote the two component parts of l^aSahka’s kingdom 
viz., North Bengal and northern parts of Western Bengal including 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Murshidabad, and Nadia districts. Hiuen 
Tsang refers to the capital of each of the kingdoms mentioned by 
him, but does not say anything of their kings and gives no 
indication of their political status. The silence has led some 
scholars to think that they were included within the empires of 
Harshavardhana.® But this assumption is not supported either by 
the general tenor of Hiuen Tsang’s description or by any facts 
known so far. 

It is obvious from Hiuen Tsang’s account that iSaSafika’s death 
loosened the bonds which united North and West Bengal, and these 
formed separate kingdoms in 638 a.d. Within a few years both 


* Watters, n. 182-193. Records, ii. 193-204. 

■ The fallacy of this view has been pointed out in JBORS. ix. 3121f. and 
IHQ. XV. 122. But Dr. R. G. Basak repeats the same and even improves upon 
it. ‘‘The'reason,” says he, “for Yuan Chwang not mentioning the name of any 
king ruling in any of the four or five political divisions of Bengal at that period 
may be sought in the fact that when he visited (in 643 a.d.) these countries and 
also KsmarUpa, he found most of them included in Harsha's own dominion, and 
some in that of Bhaskaravarman (Italics is ours)," HNI. 227. It may be mentioned 
in passing that Hiuen Tsang visited Bengal nbout 638 a.d. and not 643 a.d. as 
stated above (Watters, ii. 335). Mr. Tripathi has merely echoed the old view 
without any fresh argument {TK. Chs. iv-v; JBORS. xviii. 296 ff). 
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these kingdoms were conquered by Bhaskaravarman. The fact that 
Bhaskaravarman made a grant from the victorious camp at 
Karnasuvarna^ shows that he even succeeded in seizing the capital 
city of ^aSahka. 

This may also be indirectly concluded from some incidents 
referred to in the Life of Hiuen Tsang. It is recorded there that 
some time about 642 a.d., Bhaskaravarman proceeded with his 
army of elephants, 20,000 in number, to meet Harsha at Kajangala 
near Rajmahal, and his 30,000 ships passed along the Ganges to the 
same destination.® This evidently implies an effective suzerainty of 
the king of Kamarxrpa over the former dominions of ^asahka.® 

It is interesting to note that, according to the Life of Hiuen 
Tsang, at the time of this meeting Harsha himself had just 
returned from his victorious campaign in Kongoda,^ the kingdom 
of the .^ailodbhavas who formerly acknowledged the suzerainty of 
6afe5hka. 

Now Hiuen Tsang's account, as preserved in his Records, does 
nor refer to Pundravardhana and Karnasuvarna as subject to 
Bhaskaravarman, and as regards Kongoda, it even goes so far as to 
say that its soldiers “rule by fc^e the neighbouring provinces, so 
that no one can resist them.”® It would thus appear that the 
dominions of ^a§ahka in and outside Bengal proper were conquered 
respectively by Bhaskaravarman and Harsha some time between 
638 and 642 a.d. The only exception was Magadha which 
evidently passed into the hands of one Purnavarman, described as 
last of the race of Afeokaraja, at the time when Hiuen Tsang visited 


» Nidhanpur cp. {El. xii. 65; xix. 115.) » 'Beal-Life. 172. 

* This point was emphasised for the first time by Dr. D. C. Ganguly (IHQ. 
XV. 122 ff). It should be remembered, however, that the passage of Bhaskara’s 
army and ships can also be explained by the assumption of Harsha’s suzerainty 
over Bengal. Bhsskara’s conquest of Bengal is assumed on the authority of 
Nidhanpur cp., but it is equally probable that after SasSnka’s death his dominions 
both in Bengal and Orissa were conquered by Harsha. The turmoil following the 
death of Harsha might have enabled Bhaskaravarman to conquer Bengal and pitch 
his victorious camp at Karnasuvarna. In any case, he must have occupied Bengal 
by 648 A.D. when he is referred to as king of Eastern India in Chinese annals in 
connection with the expedition of Wang-hiuen-tse. This view has been fully 
developed in my Outline of Anc. Ind. Hist, and Civilisation, p. 348. For other 
views on the subject, cf. HNI. 225-229. It is difficult to accept Dr. Basak’s 
suggestion that Bhaskaravarman never conquered Karnasuvarna,but merely pitched 
his temporary camp there.as an ally of Harsha during the latter’s second campaign 
{HNI. 228-29). It would have been highly impolitic, to say the least of it, on 
the part of Bhaskaravarman to issue a formal royal edict from a place which 
belonged not to him but to a mighty king like Harsha. Further, as noted above, 
he is definitely referred to as king of Eastern India in the Oiinese annals. 

* BeaX-Life. 172. ‘ htidl-Records. n. 207 
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it about 637-38 in or about 641 a.d, it was conquered 

by Harshavardhana.® Kajaiigala also was presumably conquered 
by I^rsha. 

'' Thus the available evidences seem to indicate that the death 
of .^afeSnka was followed by a disruption of his vast dominions and 
its component parts formed separate independent states. This gave 
the required opportunity® to his life-long enemies Bhgskaravarman 
and Harshavardhana who conquered respectively his former 
dominions in and outside Bengal. 

The political disintegration of the Gauda empire after the death 
of SagJtnka seems to be referred to in that curious Buddhist work 
Arya-manju^ri-mulakalpa mentioned above. The relevant passage 
has been translated as follows by Jayaswal; 

“After the death of Soma the Gauda political system (Gau^a-tantra) was 
reduced to mutual distrust, raised weapons and mutual jealousy—one (king) for 
a week; another for a month; then a republican constitution—such will be the 
daily (condition; of the country on the bank of the Ganges where houses were 
built on the ruins of monasteries. Thereafter ; oma’s (Sasanka’s) son Manava 
will last for 8 months 5 (J ?) days.”* 

This English rendering of the relevant passage by Mr. Jayaswal 
cannot be regarded as free from doubts, particularly as the reference 
to a republican constitution is based on an emendation of the text. 
But it undoubtedly conveys the g'eneral sense of the text. 

The passage immediately following the above extract in mmk. 
almost undoubtedly refers to a king JayanSga of Gauda,® and 
there is equally little doubt that he is to be identified with the king 
of that name whose coins have been found in Western Bengal,® 

1 Ibid. 118. 

• This may be inferred from the following statement by Ma-Twan-Lin : 
“In the fifteenth year of the Ching-Kiwan Period (641 a.d.) Siladitya assumed the 
title of king of Mo-kie-lho (Magadha) and sent an ambassador with a letter to the 
emperor*’ [IA. ix. (1880) 19]. 

s It must be emphasised, that apart from conjectures based on pre-conceived 
notions about Harsha’s military exploits, and inferences based on doubtful 
evidences of negative character, the only two positive references toHarsha's 
conquests in Eastern India are those of Magadha in 641 a.d., and Kohgoda the 
following year (apart from a temporary court held at Kajaiigala referred to supra 
p. 78). The reasonable presumption, therefore, is that Harsha led victorious 
campaign in these regions after, and not before, Sasaioka's death. 

• IHh 58. The word Ganajya has been emended to ganarajya, 

‘ NUgaraja-sanahveyo Gaudo-raja bfiavishyatil 

ante tasya nripe tishtham Jayadyavarnatadvi'sauUMMK. p. 636. 

Jayaswal reads ‘Nagarsja’ in place of Nsgaraja [MMK (/). v. 750] and takes 
Nsgaraja to be the name of the kin^ and regards him as belonging to the BhsraUva 
dynasty (IHI. 51). 

• For Jayaosga’s coins cf. Allan, CCBM, lxi, crv., 150-151. The coins bear 
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and who issued a land-grant from the victorious camp of 
Kar^asuvarija, the capital of iSaSahka.^ 

Although the tradition recorded in mmk. cannot be regarded 
by itself as historical, it is corroborated in the present instance by 
known facts. The general picture of anarchy, confusion, and 
political disintegration is fully confirmed by the conquests of 
Harsha and Bhaskaravarman, and merely supplies the details of 
a presumption to which they inevitably lead. The reference to 
Jayanaga is also corroborated, as noted above, by coins and inscrip¬ 
tion of a king named JayanSga who ruled with Kartjasuvarna as 
capital. 

The date of Jayanaga cannot be ascertained with precision, 
but judging from his coins and inscription, he may be placed within 
the period 550-650 a.d. '^n the basis of the tradition recorded in 
MMK. we may hold that after the anarchy and confusion caused by 
the invasion of BhSskaravarman had subsided, and a son of feaSahka 
had vainly tried to re-establish the fortunes of his family, the 
kingdom passed into the hands of Jayanaga.® He is styled 
Maharajadhiraja and was evidently a ruler of some authority. 
He ruled over Birbhum and Murshidabad districts, but the extent 
of hi^ingdom or any other detail of his reign is not known to us. 

'^or more than a century after this the history of Gauda is 
obscure in the extreme. This period which extends roughly from 
650 to 750 A.D. was marked at the beginning by political chaos 
and confusion in Eastern India caused by the death of Harsha 
(645 or 647 a.d.), the usurpation of his kingdom by his minister, 
and the strange military adventures of the Chinese envoy 
Wang-hiuen-tse.* 

But the success of the Chinese arms brought into prominence 


the Dame and there is no doubt now that they were issued by Jayanaga 
{El. xviu. 6 ). 

1 Vappaghoshavata Grant (El xviii. 60 flf), or MaHiya Grant (ABORI. xtx. 
81). It records a grant of land situated in Audumbarika-vijAflyo which has been 
identified with Audambar Pargana mentioned m Ain-i-Akbari. 11 comprised the 
greater part of Birbhum and a part of the Murshidabad district {EL xix. 286-87). 
Samanta Narayanabhadra was the ruler of this vishaya at the time of the grant. 

• Dr. R. G. Basak writes : “The Monju'sri-mulakalpa makes Jayanaga 
almost a successor of Saknka. but in our opinion, he and his son (stated to have 
reigned for a few months only) preceded ^a&ahka as kings of Karnasuvarna” 
{HNl. 140). Dr. Basak gives no reason, and in the absence of more reliable 
evidence or cogent arguments to the contrary, it is better to accept the tradition 
recorded in mmk. Dr. Basak refers to a son of Jayanaga, but mmk. refers to 
the son of Sasshka, and not of Jayanaga, as liaving ruled for eight months and 
five days. It is just possible that Jayansga ruled after the death of Sassnka and 
before the conquest of Karpasuvarna by Bhsskaravarman. 

* This hM been dealt with in detail infra p. 92. 
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a new factor in North Indian politics. The powerful king of Tibet, 
Srong-tsan Gampo, who exercised suzerainty over Nepal and had 
sent military assistance to the Chinese in their hour of need, is 
credited with extensive conquests in India. There is no reliable 
record of his exploits, but he is said to have conquered Assam 
and gradually made himself master of nearly the half of India.' 
In spite of obvious exaggerations the claims were probably not 
without some basis. We have definite evidence that the dynasty 
of Bhaskaravarman was overthrown not long after his death by a 
Mlechchha ruler.® It is also not improbable that the Khadga 
kings who ruled over parts of Bengal in the seventh century a.d. 
came in the train of the .Tibetan invasion,® though of this we 
have no definite evidence.'^Although the Tibetan supremacy was 
short-lived and Indian states threw off the suzerainty of Tibet 
about 702 A.D.,* the menace of Tibetan invasion probably played 
an important part in Indian politics. 

Another important political factor was the re-establishment of 
the Later Gupta power in Magadha. That this province was 
included for a short time in the empire of Harsha admits of no 
doubt.® But not long after bis death it came into the possession 
of Adityasena. He and his three successors ruled over this kingdom 
in the latter half of the seventh and beginning of the eighth 
century a.d.® They all assumed imperial titles and were evidently 
very powerful rulers. Some scholars hold that Bengal, or at least 
a large part of it, was included in their empire,’ but we have no 
reliable evidence of any kind to support this view. 

* l.i\\-Nepal. ii. J74. See also infra pp. 91-93. • DHNI. I. 239. 

* EHBR. 24. It must be noted, however, that important persons with the 
title Kh^dgi are mentioned in Mallasarul Ins. (6th cent, a.d.) (EI. xxiii. 159). 

* L^vi-Nepa/. II. 174-75. * See p. 79, f.n. 2. 

* The history of Adityasena and his successors, Devagupta, Vishnugupta 
and Jivitagupta ii is known from six inscriptions (C//. iii. Nos. 42-46 and 
Vaidyanfftha Temple Ins. at Deoghar, C//. iii. p. 213 f.n.). All the four kings 
bear imperial titles viz., Paramabhattaraka and Maharajadhiraja. All their re¬ 
cords have been fo nd in Bihar. No. 46 is issued from the Jaynskandhavara of 
Gomatikottaka and Fleet suggests that it was on the bank of the river Gomati. 
This is, however, by no means certain. The only other evidence of their rule 
outside Bihar is furnished by the Vaidyanatha Temple Ins. of which no facsimile 
is published, and which was written in Maithila character (//ISB. ui. 190-91). 
It says that Adityasena, having arrived from the Chola city, performed three 
Asvamedha and other sacrifices. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri thinks that these Later 
Gupta kings are referred to as Lords of the whole of Uttara-patha {sakal-ottarU- 
patha-natha)(PHAJ. 4th ed., pp. 516-17). No 43 gives the date 66 for Adityasena, 
which, referred to Harsha Era, would be equivalent to 672 a.d. Adityasena and 
his three successors may be placed approximately between 650 and 725 a.d. 

' Dr. R. G. Basak thinks that 'Bengal, specially the Southern Rs^ha and 
Vanga* probably formed parts of Adityasena’s dominions as he extended his 

11 
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We learn from an inscription’ of a king of the Saila dynasty 
named Jayavardhana that the brother of his great-grandfather 
defeated the Paundra king and conquered his dominions. According 
to this record the ^aila dynasty had a remarkable history. Their 
original home was in the valley of the Himalayas, but they 
conquered the Curjara country. Later, they spread to the east 
and ultimately three branches of the family established themselves 
at Kasi, the Vindhya region, and Paundra. It is said that the two 
chiefs who conquered Kti&i and Paundra were brothers, and the 
son of the former became the lord of the Vindhya regions. 

The Paundra kingdom, conquered by the Kailas, has been 
identified by all scholars with North Bengal, on the ground 
that this region was known as both Puijdra and Paundra.* 
Unfortunately, no details of the Saila rule in Bengal are known to 
us. The conquest probably took place about 725 a.d.® 

The next important event in the history of Bengal is the 
'^defeat and death of the king of Cauda at the hands of Yasovarman, 
the king of Kanauj, who undertook a military expedition all over 
Northern India to establish his position as Lord Paramount like 
Harshavardhana and Yasodharman. The date of Yapovarman’s 
conquests may be approximately fixed between 725 and 735 a.d. 
He evidently regarded the Lord of Cauda as one of his chief 
adversaries and his success against the latter has obtained great 
prominence on account of the title of a famous poetic work Gauia- 
vaho (‘Slaying of the King of Cauda’) by his court-poet Vfikpatirfija.* 
Curiously enough, the poem itself, consisting of 1209 verses, refers 
only once (v. 1194), very incidentally, to the slaying of the Cauda 
king, while five verses (vv. 354, 414-417) refer to the Lord of 
Magadha. The latter fled before Yasovarman in the Vindhya region 
(v. 354), but the other kings who accompanied him immediately 
returned to fight (v. 414). After describing the battle in two 
verses (vv, 415, 416), the poet simply says that YaEOvarman, 
having slain the king of the Magadhas, who was fleeing, proceeded 
to the sea-shore (v. 417). 

It has been assumed that the Lord of Cauda and Lord of 
Magadha, mentioned by V&kpati, were one and the same person. 

conquests towards the shores of the ocean (HJV/, 128). He evidently relies on 
the statement in the Vaidyaratha Temple Ins. that Adityasena conquered the 
whole earth upio the shore of the four oceans. But such praises are too conven¬ 
tional to be regarded seriously. Nor can we infer the supremacy of the Later 
Guptas in Bengal from the very hypothetical proposition that they were Lords of 
Uttarspatha (sec supra p. 81, f.n, 6). 

* Ragholi CP. {El. ix. 41). 

* Cf. Belavacp.l.27.B/.20. • DHN/. i. 276. 

* Cau^a-wha, edited by ^hkar Pandit (Bombay, 1887). 
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The assumption has led to a further one viz. that Gauda was 
subject to the Later Gupta kings of Magadha. But even if the 
first assumption be correct, the second does not necessarily follow. 
The emphasis laid on Gauda in the very title of the poem would 
rather lead to the inference that Magadha was subject to the king 
of Gauda.^ But all these assumptions must be regarded as purely 
provisional on account of the obscurity of the poem Gau4a~vaho 
which has been discussed in detail in Appendix ii. 

YaiS^varman followed up his victory against Gauda by the 
conquest of Vanga. Thus nearly the whole of modern Bengal 
passed into his hands. The nature of his rule is not known to us, 
but it could not have been of long duration. For the promising 
career of Yafeovarman was cut short by the disastrous defeat 
inflicted upon him by Lalitaditya, the king of Kashmir, before the 
close of the first half of the eighth century a.d., and probably not 
long after 736 a.d.® 

Lalitaditya naturally regarded himself as the overlord of the 
various states which had acknowledged the suzerainty of Yafeo- 
varman. Presumably to enforce this claim, he undertook a 
digvijaya or an expedition of conquest. According to Kalhana’s 
account his victorious campaign not only led him across the whole 
of Northern India right up to Kalihga, but also over the whole of 
Southern India up to the river Kfiven and the Malaya mountains. 
To what extent this may be regarded as historically true it is 
difficult to say. As regards Bengal, with which alone we are here 
concerned, there is no direct reference in Kalhana’s account that 
Lalitaditya invaded, far less conquered, any part of the province. 
But two incidents reported by Kalhana lead to the presumption 
that the kingdom of Gauda acknowledged his suzerainty. 

In the first place, we are told that a troop of elephants from 
Gauda-mandala joined Lalitaditya,® and it is only reasonable to 
conclude that the king of Gauda acknowledged^the suzerainty of 
Lalitaditya and sent his elephant troops to help him. • Secondly, 
Kalhana relates how the king of Gauda was forced to visit Kashmir 

* The ^quest of Magadha is perhaps to be credited to the ^ila rulers 
of Northern Bengal. As noted above, two other branches of this family ruled 
in Vindbya region and Benares, and this circumstance must have helped the 
lUila ruler of Bengal to wrest the supremacy of Magadha, probably from JIvita* 
gupta u. the last known ruler of the Later Guptas, who reigned in the first half 
of tb^eighth cei-tury a.d. 

For different views, cf. Cau4a-vaho, 2nd ed., pp. cclvi ff. 

® RT. IV. 148. Dr. H. C. Ray states that Lalitaditya “reached the Gauda 
land” (DHNI. i, 277). This is, however, by no means certain though very pro* 
tNibte. In any case RT. docs not refer to LalUaditya’s march to Oau^a. 
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at the behest of Lalitttditya, and was murdered there.^ The Gau^tt 
king had evidently some fear about his safety, and to remove it, 
Lalitsditya swore by an image of Vishnu that no violence would 
be done to his person. In spite of this guarantee Laliiaditya caused 
the Gauda king to be mui dered at a place called Trigrami. Here, 
again, the distant journey undertaken by the Gauda king, in spite 
of misgivings about his own safety, can be reasonably explained 
only on the supposition that he acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Lalitsditya. 

The sequel to the murder of the king of Gauda is interesting 
enough to be recorded here. Kalhana relates how some loyal and 
faithful followers of the Gauda king took a solemn vow to avenge 
the foul mujder, made the long journey from Gauda to Kashmir 
in the guise of pilgrims, and attacked the temple which contained 
the Vishnu image by which Lalitsditya swore the safety of the 
Gauda king. With a full knowledge of certain death, these people 
entered the temple and broke one of the two images found there, 
unhappily the wrong one. In the meantime, soldiers came from 
the capital and cut all the Gaudas to pieces. The Kashmirian 
poet has paid the highest tribute to the loyalty and devotion of 
these people. “Even the creator,” says he, “cannot achie\e what 
the Gaudas did on that occasion,” and “to this day the world is 
filled with the fame of the Gauda heroes.”® The story, romantic 
though it is, is probably true, for otherwise Kalhana would not 
have reported it, knowing fully how thoroughly it discredits his 
ideal king Lalitaditya. 

Same reliance, however, cannot be placed on another romantic 
story recorded by Kalhana about JaySpida, the grandson of 
Lalitsditya. But though its historical character may well be 
doubted, a brief account of the curious episode may be given for 
what it is worth. 

JaySpida, the grandson of Lalitsditya, set out with a vast army 
for conquering the world, in imitation of his grandfather. But his 
kingdom was usurped, during his absence, by his brother-in-law 
Jajja, and he was deserted by his army. Ultimately he dismissed 
all his soldiers and wandered alone. In course of this romantic 
enterprise, he entered the city of Pauijdravardhana which was then 
ruled by a prince called Jayanta, as a subordinate chief to the 
king of Gauda. He married Jayanta’s daughter, defeated the 
five Gauda chiefs and made his faiher-in-law their overlord.® 

It is difficult to say what amount of truth, if any, there is in 


» i?r. IV. 323-30. 


• Ur. IV. 332, 335. 


• RT. iv.402-t68. 
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this story. But the reference to five Gauda kings indicates a state 
of political disintegration which is supported by other evidences. 
It appears very likely that Gauda became a field of struggle for 
supremacy among a number of local chiefs who had asserted their 
independence as there was no central authority to keep them under 
control. ^ 

Another reference to a foreign conquest of Gauda, about this 
period, occurs in an inscription of Jayadeva ii, the Lichchhavi 
king of Nepal. In this record, dated 759 or 748 a.d., the king’s 
falher-in-law, Harsha of the Bhagadatta dynasty, is described as the 
lord of Gauda, Udra, Kalihga and Koeala.^ The fact that the 
rulers of Kgmarupa claimed descent from Bhagadatta has led to 
the presumption that Harsha was ruler of Kgmarupa.® We must 
remember, however, that the Kara dynasty of Orissa also claimed 
descent from the same family,^ and it is equally probable that 
Harsha belonged to that dynasty. In any case we have no 
independent evidence about the possession of Gauda by any ruler 
of either KamartJpa or Orissa, and it is difficult to say how far the 
assumption of the title ‘lord of Gauda’ was justified by actual 
exercise of authority in that kingdom. 

II. KINGDOM OF VANGA 

We have no definite information about the political condition 
of Vahga during the reign of Sasahka. But even if it were 
incorporated in his dominions, it must have again formed an 
independent state shortly after his death. Hiuen Tsang has 
referred to the kingdom of Samatata, which seems to have included 
the major part, if not the whole, of Vanga proper^ How long the 
independent kingdom established in this region by Gopachandra 
continued to exist and how it enjed are unknown to us. We learn 
from Hiuen Tsang that a line of Brghma^a kings ruled in Samatata 
in the first half of the seventh century a.d. But he does not give 
us any information about it beyond stating that l^ilabhadra, the 

* Pasupati Ins. dated years 153 {IAax. 178). This year is usually referred to 
the Harsha Era (HNL 268), but Jayaswal refers this and other dates in Nepalese 
records to a new era starting in 595 a.d. {JBORS. xxii, 164 ff, 184), 

* CR. 17-18 ; DHNF. i. 241 ; lAwi-Nepal. u. 171. Harsha is usually identified 
with king Harsha mentioned in Tejpur cp. of Vanamala (JASB. ix. Part ii, 766 ; 
Katn. Sets. 54). 

Cf. Chaurasi Grant of Bivakara {JBORS. 1928, p. 304). Some scholars, 
while holding Harsha to be a king of the Kara dynasty, believes him also to be 
a descendant of Bhsskaravarman {IHQ- xiv. 841). 

* It is difficult to ascertain the boundaries of Samatata which must have 
aried at different ages. The district of Tippera was definitely included in it 
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patriarch of Nalandar, was a scion of this royal family.' Reference 
may ^ made in this connection to a vassal chief named 
Jyeshthabhadra, mentioned in the Nidhanpur copper-plate of 
Bhaskaravarman. The ^name-ending -bhadra has led some scholars 
to connec^ him with Sllabhadra and to postulate the existence of 
a Bhadra dynasty ruling in Bengal.® Although there is not 
sufficient evidence in support of this view, it is not an unlikely one. 
This Brahmanical royal dynasty seems to have been overthrown by 
a line of Buddhist kings whose names contained the word khadga 
as an essential element. The history of this dynasty, generally 
referred to as the Khadga dynasty, is known from two copper-plates 
found at Ashrafpur, 30 miles north east of Dacca,® and a short 
record inscribed on an image of SarvSjji (DurgS) found at Deulbadl, 
14 miles south of Comilla,® These disclose the names of three 
rulers viz., Khadgodyania, his son Jstakhadga, and the latter’s son 
Devakhadga. They also refer to the queen and the son of the last 
named king, viz. Prabhsvati and Rsjarsja, also called RsjarSjabhata. 
They were a|pdevout Buddhists. 

Khadgodyama is described as nfip^dhiraja (overlord of kings) 
and seems to have been the founder of the kingdom. The records 
unfortunately do not contain any historical infomation, beyond the 
usual vague praises, about him or his successors. Of the two 
copper-plate grants of Devakhadga, one is dated in his 13th regnal 
year, and the date of the other is doubtful.® Both were issued 
from the royal camp of Karmanta-varaA:*?, which was probably their 
capital. This city has been identified with modern BadkfimtS, a 


(see supra p. 17). The accciint of Hiuen Tsang, however, shows that Samalafa 
was an extensive kingdom in his days. “This country,” says he,‘‘which was on 
the sea side and was low and moist, was more than 3,OCO li in circuit” (Watters, 
II. 187). Fiom Samatata the “pilgrim journejed west for over 900 li to Tamra- 
lipti.” {Ibid 189). From these indications the kingdom of Samatafa in the 7th 
century a d. may be reasonably regarded as having comprised the area bounded 
by the old course of the lower Brahmaputra river in the north, Chittagong Hills 
in the east, and the Bay of Bengal on the south. The western boundary was 
perhaps formed by a branch of the old Canges (Padms) corresponding to 
modern Gorai and Madhumati rivers. Cunningham held that Samatata denoted 
the delta of the Canges and its chief city occupied the site of modern Jessore. 
Fergusson and Watters identified it respectively with Dacca aud Faridpur 
districts. (Watters, ii. 188). 

» Watters, u. 109. 

s 1C. n. 795-97. As mentioned supra p. 80, f.n. 1, a vassal chief Narfiyatia- 
bhadia is mentioned in the Ins. of Jayanaga. 

• A/4S5. 1 . No. 6, pp. 85-91. 

• JASB. N.S. XK. 375 ff ; HNI. 203. 


* El. xvn. 337. 
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Police station in the Tippera district,' but this identification cannot 
be regarded as certain. 

The date of these kings is also a matter of dispute. Some 
scholars refer them to the 9th century a.d.,® while others hold that 
they ruled during the latter part of the seventh and the beginning 
of the eighth century.’ Apart from the evidence of palaeography, 
on which both the theories are mainly based, the latter view seems 
to be supported by certain reference in I-tsing’s account of fifty«six 
Buddhist priests of China who visited India and the neighbouring 
parts during the latter half of the seventh century a.d. One of 
these priests, Sheng-Chi by name, found Rsjabhata ruling over 
Samatata,* and this ruler has been identified by most scholars 
with Rsjarajabhata of the Khadga dynasty.® From the same 
work of I-tsing, we know that a certain Buddhist temple situated 
about 228 miles east of Nalanda* was originally founded by 
iSri-Gupta, but the land belonging to it “has now reverted to the 
king of Eastern India, whose name is Devavarms.”’ This king 
has been identified by some with Devagupta® of the Later Gupta 
dynasty of Magadha, and by others with Devakhadga.® It must 
be remembered, however, that the temple in question was 
undoubtedly situated in Bengal. Further, Magadha, the home- 
territory of the Later Guptas, is placed by I-tsing in Mid-India'® 
and not Eastern India, which is described by him as bounded by 
Tfimralipti in th^south (and west) and Harikela in the east." 
The identification of Devavarms with Devakhadga, therefore, 
appears to be more reasonable. The Chinese evidence, thus 
interpreted, leads to the conclusion that the Khadga dynasty ruled 
approximately between 650 and 700 a.d. and their kingdom 
comprised nearly the whole of Eastern and Southern Bengal. But 
these conclusions must be regarded as tentative. 

» £1. XVII. 351 ; JASB. N.S. x. 87. * BL 233 ; MASB. i. No. 6. pp. gSff. 

* JASB. N.S. XIX. 378 ; JASB. N.S, x. 86; HNI. 202. 

* Beal- Life, xl-xli ; Chavannes, Religieux Eminents (I-tsing), p, 128, f.n.3. 

» JASB. N.S. xrx. 378 ; ffNi. 207. • IHQ. xiv. 534. 

’ Beal-I//e. xxxvi-xxxvn ; Chavannes, op. cit., p. 83 ; IHQ. xiv, 534. 

® Dr. R. G. Basak was presumably led to this view 130) by the 
mistaken belief that the land granted by the king was situated near Mahabodhi 
temple in^Gaya, whereas, as noted above, it was more than two hundred miles 
further to the east in Bengal (supra p. 69). 

* JASB. N.S. XIX. 378. 

Bodh-Gaya, is referred to as situated in Mid-India in connection with 
the biography of Hiuen-Ta’i (Beal-Li/e. xxx ; Chavannes, op. cit., p. 35). 

“ Takakusu-Lfsmg. pp. xxxi. xLvi; Chavannes, op. cft.,pp. 121,106 ; Beal- 
Life. XL-XLI. Tamraljpli is called the southern district of Eastern India ftomwhich 
people went towards Mid-India, showing that it was on the south-western border 
of East India. 
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The Tippera coppec-plate grant of Ssmanta LokanStha* 
introduces us to a line 'of feudatory chiefs ruling in East Bengal in 
the region round Tippera. The founder of the family is described 
as a paramount ruler, adhimahctrSja. His name is lost, except the 
last two letters -nStha. His successor l^ivanStha is, however, referred 
to as sSmanta. Nothing of importance is known of the next two 
rulers after whom came Lokanfftha who issued the charter. 

The facts recorded about Lokanstha are somewhat vague and 
obscure. It appears that he'defeated an army sent against him by 
his suzerain {parame&vara). On the other hand, another king, 
Jlvadhffrana by name occupied a part or whole of the kingdom of 
Lokanatha, but gave up the fight and restored the territory, as the 
latter obtained the royal charter,presumably from the suzerain. 
There is a further reference to a fight between Jayatufigavarsha 
and Lokanatha. The natural presumption is that Lokanatha 
rebelled against his suzerain Jayatungavarsha, and scored an initial 
success by defeatipg the army of the latter. But he was ultimately 
defeated by Jivadharajja, another feudatory chief of Jayatunga¬ 
varsha. He then submitted to his suzerain, and his dominions were 
restored to him. But neither Jayatungavarsha, which was obviously 
a title rather than a proper name, nor JivadhAra^a can be 
identified.® 

The copper-plate of Lokanittha is dated in words, but 
unfortunately the portion containing the figure for hundreds is lost 
and the extant part gives us only the year 44. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
restores it as 144, and refers it to Harsha Era which would make 
it equivalent to 750 a.d.® Dr. R. G. Basak, on the other hand, 
restores the date as 344, and referring it to the Gupta Era obtains 
the date 663-64 a.d.* for Lokanstha. The palaeographical evidence, 
according to Dr.'^Basak, also refers the inscription to the seventh 
century a.d. If we accept this date, we may reasonably hold the 
view that Lokanatha was a feudatory of the Khadga dynasty, and 
Jayatungavarsha was biruda (title) o^. either Khadgodyama or 
Jstakhadga. It may be added that according to the copper-plates 
of the Khadgas, Jatakhadga annihilated his enemies and 
Devakhadga had under him a number of feudal rulers who paid 
court to him. But whether the Khadgas exercised supremacy over 
Lokanstha or not, these is no valid reason to suppose, as some 
scholars have done, that both these dynasties acknowledged a 
common suzerain, far less that this suzerain was thekjcing of 
Ksmarnpa.'^ 


» £/. XV. 301-315. 

C /^LXI. 44. 

* 29 ;/C. II. 37-45, 


■ For a fuller account cf. UNI. 195 ff. 
‘ HNI. 195. 
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The history of the Kha^ga dynasty after Rajarajabha^a is not 
known to us. According to the traditions recorded by the Tibetan 
monk Taranstha, to which detailed reference will be made in the 
next chapter,^ the Chandra dynasty had been ruling in Vanga (and 
occasionally also over Gauda) as early as the middle of the seventh 
century a.d., and its last two rulers Govichandra and Lalitachandra 
reigned during the last part of the seventh and the first part of the 
eighth century a. d. It is not improbable that Govichandra 
supplanted the Khadgas and re-established the supremacy of his 
dynasty. ^ 

If we may believe in Tsranitha’s statement, it was probably 
during the reign of Lalitachandra that Yasovarman invaded Vanga. 
It is, however, equally or perhaps more likely that the king of 
Vanga opposing Yasovarman was a Khadga king. But whoever 
he may be, he was, according to Gauda-vaho, no mean enemy, and 
possessed large elephant forces (v. 419). The author of Gau4a- 
vaho pays indirectly a high tribute to the people of Vaiiga when he 
says that ‘their faces assumed a pale colour while offering obeisance 
to the victor, because they were not accustomed to such an act 
(v. 420).’ This testimony'^o the people’s bravery and love of 
freedom was perhaps based on the personal knowledge of the author. 
The suzerainty of Yasovarman was probably more nominal than 
real, and in any case it was short-lived. There is no evidence to 
show that either of the two other foreign rulers, Lalitaditya or 
Harsha, who probably exercised supremacy over Gauda, had any 
pretensions of suzerainty over Vanga. 

According to Taranatha, the death of Lalitachandra was 
followed by a period of anarchy and confusion. There was no 
king ruling over either Gauda or Vanga, and as he characteristically 
puts it, every Kshatriya, Grandee, Brahmana, and merchant was 
a king in his own house. 

The contemporary records also describe the political condition 
of Bengal in the middle of the eighth century a.d. as 'mdtsya- 
ny’Sya,’^^ technical term used in treatises on politics to denote the 
absence of a central ruling authority, resulting in a chaotic state, 
where every local chief assumes royal authority and might alone 
is right. 

Thisjamentable stale of political disintegration was undoubtedly 
caused by the series of foreign invasions and the successive changes 
of ruling dynasties in Gauda and Vaiiga referred to above. They 


» For references to Taranatha’s account in this chapter cf. App. i to Ch. vi. infra, 
■ Khalimpur CP. Pala Ins,, No. 2. 

12 
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shattered the political fabric reared up with so much care by 
Oopachahdra, Dharmsditya, Sam^charadeva and iSagahka. Bengal 
lapsed into a state of political inanity and the people must have 
suffered untold miseries. But the very grave peril and the extremity 
of the evil brought its own remedy. 



APPENDIX I 


RELATIONS OF TIBET WITH INDIA . 

Some time between 581 and 600 a.d., an obscure chief named 
Srong Tsan united the scattered hUl tribes and founded a powerful 
kingdom in Tibet. He had an army of about 1,00,000 soldiers and 
led a victorious campaign to Central India, a term used by the 
Chinese to designate Bihar and probably also soihetimes U. P. as 
distinguished from Eastern India comprising Bengal and Assam. 
The nature and extent of his conquest are not known to us, but 
it has been suggested that the era known as San and current 
in Bengal and Assam commemorates this forgotten foreign invasion 
of Bengal. The name of the era, San, equivalent to the last part 
of ttie name of the Tibetan king, and its epoch 593-594 A.D. both 
favour this hypothesis,^ but it goes against the generally accepted 
view that the era originated in the time of Akbar by the conversion 
of Hijra into a solar year.* 

Srong Tsan was succeded by his son Srong-Tsan Gampo.* 
He was a remarkable figure. He married a princess of Nepal and 
also won, under military pressure, the hands of the daughter of 
the Chinese emperor. Through the influence of his queens he was 
converted into Buddhism and introduced the religion in his country. 
The grateful posterity regards him as an incarnation of Bodhisatva 
Padmapsni. He revised Tibetan alphabet on the model of the Indian, 
invited Indian Pandits to Tibet, and had Buddhist scriptures 
translated into Tibetan. He founded numerous monasteries and 
castles at Lhasa and made that his capital. He also extended the 
suzerainty of Tibet in all directions. 


^ UvUNepaJ. n. 147, 153-4. 

* L^vt's view has been refuted by K. P. Jayaswal (JBORS. xxn. 172). 
Some other views on the origin of Bengali San have been summarised by D. Triveda 
In JIH. XIX. 292 ff. 

The account of Srong-tsan Gampo is based on the following authorities; 
o. The Chronicles of Ladakh (translated by Francke in Antiquities of 
^ Tibet, Part n, pp. 82-84). 

6. A Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh by Dr. L. Feiech (published 
as a supplement to IHQ. xv), Ch. v. 
c. \Avi-Nepal. ii. 148-152. 

' d. Sarat Chandra Das‘8 account [JASB. L. (1881), Part i, pp. 218-224]. 
(This i$ somewhat antiquated and should be read m the light of 
Nos. a-e). 

L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism pf Tibeu Ch. m. 
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Srong-tsan Gampo was a contemporary of the great Indian 
emperor Harshavardhana. The death of Harsha, towards the 
close of 646 or the beginning of 647 a.d., was followed by anarchy 
and confusion, and the succession to the imperial throne was 
claimed by one of his ministers, who evidently held sway in Bihar 
and whose name is given in Chinese texts as Na-fu-ti O-lo-na-shuen, 
the original Indian name being perhaps Arjuna or Aru^a^va of 
Tlrabhukti (Tirhut, North Bihar). According to the story preserved 
in the Chinese annals, this Arjuna attacked a Chinese mission, 
under Wang-hiuen-tse, that was sent by the Chinese Emperor to 
Harsha. For reasons, not explained, Arjuna killed most of the 
members of the mission and plundered their property. Wang- 
hiuen-tse fled to Nepal, secured 7,000 soldiers from Nepal and 
1,200 from Tibet, and, returning to Indian plains, disastrously 
defeated and imprisoned Arjuna and took him a captive to China. 
It is said that Wang-hiuen-tse stormed the capital city of Arjuna, 
and about 580 walled towns in India submitted to him. Even 
Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa, sent supplies to the 
victorious army led by Wang-hiuen-tse.^ The whole episode took 
place during 647 and 648 a.d. in the plains of Bihar, probably to 
the north of the river Ganges and not far from the river Gandaki. 

The story reads more like romance than sober history, and it 
is difficult to say what amount of historical truth there is in it. 
For it is as difficult to accept the story of unprovoked hostility on 
the part of Arjuna as to believe in the utter rout of his army and 
thorough conquest of his country by 8,000 soldiers. 

There is, however, no doubt that the Tibetan king Srong-tsan 
Gampo was drawn into Indian politics, either in connection with 
the strange episode of Wang-hiuen-tse or in pursuance of his father’s 
policy. Whether he actually conquered any part Of Indian plains 
is not definitely known, but he is said to have conquered Assam 
and Nepal, and exercised suzerainty over half of Jambudvlpa.* 
There is hardly any doubt that Nepal was at this time a vassal 
state of Tibet and remained so for nearly two hundred years. 

The reign-period of Srong-tsan Gampo is not definitely known, 
but there is general agreement among scholars that he died about 
650 A.D.® He was succeeded by his grandson Ki-li-pa-pu (650-679) 

* JA. 9e Serie, t. xv. (1900), pp. 297 ff. It appears that the mission of Wang- 
hiuen-tse was sent to Magadha and presumably the incidents took place there. 
The Chinese form of the name of the Indian king may mean O-lo-na-shu^, king of 
Ti-na-fu-ti (p. 300, f.n. 2). The latter may s‘and for Tirabhukti (North Bihar). 

* "Lcvi-Nepal. ii. 148. 

* Tibetan historians give various dales for the birth of Srong-tsan Gampo. 
ranging between 600 and 617 a.d. (JASB. l. 218). According to Dr. Petech, “it 
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who proved an extremely capable ruler. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon China in- 670 a.d, and conquered Kashgar and the 
neighbouring regions in the North. In the South he is said to 
have extended his conquests as far as Central India,^ but un¬ 
fortunately no localities are specified. 

In 702 Nepal and Central India revolted against Tibet. Nepal 
was subdued, and Central India, even if it did not send regular 
tribute, did not remain free from depredations. For, during the 
period 713-41 an embassy from Central India came to China to 
seek for help against the Tibetans and the Arabs.® 

Lalitaditya MuktSpida, the powerful king of Kashmir, was 
also engaged in hostilities against Tibet and sent an embassy to 
China between 736 and 747 a.d. He represented to the Imperial 
court, that in conjunction with the king of Central India he had 
closed the five roads leading from Tibet to India and obtained 
several victories against the Tibetans.® After Lalitaditya the task 
of keeping the Tibetans in check fell upon the Pala kings of Bengal, 
and further account of the relations between Tibet and India will 
be given in Chapter vi. 

is established with certainty that Srong-tsan Gampo was born in 569 a.d. and 
reigned from 620 to 650 a.d.” {op.cit., pp. 47-48). L^vi (A^epn/, n. 173) and 
Thomas {Literary Texts, 49) also place the king’s death at 650, the latter assigning 
him the date 600-650 a.d. Francke notes that the Chinese date for the king is 
600-650 A.D. {op, cit.). 

* Livi-Nepal. n. 174. I do not know the authority for Sir R. C. Temple’s 
assertion that “at this period Tibetan rule must have spread southwards far into 
Bengal” {lA. 1916, p. 39). 

a Uyi-Nepal. II. 174-75. a Ibid. 175. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF GAUDA-VAHO 

Dr. S. P. PaQ^it, the learned editor of Gau4a-vaho, has assumed 
without any discussion that the Lord of Magadha mentioned in 
that poem was identical with the king of Gauda.^ 

This assumption, though supported by Haripala’s commentary 
on Gau4a-vaho,^ rests only on evidence of a very indirect character. 
The principal argument, of course, is that unless the identity is 
assumed there remains no justification for the title of the book. 
But the learned editor himself admits that even such an assumption 
docs not go very far in supporting or explaining the title. Thus he 
was constrained to remark as follows : 

“But this mention of the Magadha king is made in the most incidental 
manner and with no direct purpose to refer to him as the hero who has given the 
name to the poem.”^ 

Another argument is supplied by internal evidence. After 
singing Yaeovarman’s exploits the poet gives some personal 
accounts. We are told that one evening the poet was requested by 
an assembly of learned people to describe fully the manner in 
which YaSovarman slew the lord of Magadha (v. 844). In reply 
the poet said, after describing in general terms the greatness of 
Yaiiovarman in 228 verses, that he would sing next morning the 
Gau4a-vaho, describing the destruction of many (or one) eastern 
kings. Next morning when the poet was going to relate the 
exploits of Yaiovarman to the learned assembly, the poets of the 
court talked among themselves about Yasovarman’s virtues and 
his prowess that had accomplished the death {lit. cut the throat) 
of the Gauda king (v. 1194). (This passing reference is the only 
allusion to the death of the Gauda king in the whole poem). The 
poet then began : “Hear the wonderful deeds of YaSovarman.” 
But here the poem ends. 

Now it may be argued that as Gau4a~vaho was sung in 
response to the request to describe how Yasovarman slew the lord 
of Magadha, the king of Magadha was the same as Lord of 
Gauda. It is, however, not quite inconceivable that the poet, in 
compliance with the request, proposed to give an account not only 
of the king of Magadha, but also of the various eastern kings, 


' GV. xx!v., xin. 


2 Cf. conunentary on v. 844. 


^ GV. xLm. 
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including that of Gauda. It is evident from the abrupt end that 
he actually accomplished neither, and even if he did so, his work 
has not come down to us. This is also the view of the learned 
editor of Gau4a~vaho} 

On the whole, the union of Gauda and Magadha under one 
ruler may be a valid presumption but cannot be regarded as a 
proved fact, on the strength of Gau4a-vaho. Further, it is 
legitimate to infer that even if both Magadha and Gauda were 
under the same ruler, it was the ruler of Gauda who had Magadha 
under his sway, rather than vice-versa. For, otherwise there is no 
justification for the name Gau4a-vaho.^ 


* GK. XLViri. For a summary of the various opinions expressed by scholars 
on this subject cf. Supplementary Notes (pp. ccxxxix-cclv) by Utgikar in the second 
edition of Gau4a-vaho, published by Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
(Poona, 1927). 

‘ According to N. B. Utgikar, "the reason for the selection of the name of 
the Gauda king in preference to other kings subjugated by Yasovarman, to form 
the designation of a highly-pitched poem, may possibly have to be sought for in 
the latent ilJ-wiil that can historically be proved to have existed between the two 
kingdoms of Kanauj and Gauda before the time of Yaeovarman" (2nd ed., p. 
cclii). This explanation is, however, hardly convincing. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PALAS 

The foundation of the Psla dynasty about the middle of the 
eighth century a.d. marks a new epoch in the history of Bengal. 
For the first time the historian has the advantage of being able 
to follow, in the main, the fortunes of a single ruling dynasty, the 
order of succession of whose long line of kings is precisely known, 
and whose chronology may be fixed with a tolerable degree of 
certainty. The advantage does not forsake him till the end of the 
Hindu period, in spite of occasional political disintegration and the 
rise of local dynasties ruling in various parts of the province. 

The history of the Pslas, extending over four centuries, may be 
divided into the following stages : 

I. The Origin and Early History of the P^las. 

II. The Pala Empire. 

in. The Decline and Fall of the Empire. 

IV. Restoration, 

V. The Break-up of the Psla Kingdom. 

VI. Disintegration and Temporary Revival. 

VII. The End of the Pala Rule. 

1. THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE PALAS 

The anarchy and confusion which prevailed in Bengal for more 
than a century^ led to a natural reaction. The people, who had 
suffered untold miseries for a long period, suddenly developed a 
political wisdom and a spirit of self-sacrifice to which there is no 
recorded parallel in the history of Bengal. They perceived that the 
• establishment of a single strong central authority offered the only 
effective remedy against political disintegration within and invasions 
from abroad to which their unhappy land was so long a victim. 
They also realised that such a happy state of things could only be 
brought about by the voluntary surrender of authority to one person 
by the numerous petty chiefs who had been exercising independent 
political authority in different parts of the country. The ideal of 
subordinating individual interests to a national cause was not as 


* See supra pp. 17-90. 
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common in India in the eighth century a.d. as it was in Europe 
a thousand years later. Our admiration is, therefore, all the greater, 
that without any struggle the independent political chiefs recognised 
the suzerainty of a popular hero named Copula. Thus took place 
a bloodless revolution which both in its spirit and subsequent results 
reminds us of what happened in Japan about a.d. 1870. 

Unfortunately this memorable episode in Ihe history of Bengal 
is known to us only in brief outline, and details are altogether 
lacking. The Khalimpur copper-plate^ issued in the 32nd year of 
the reign of DharmapSla, refers to this event in the following 
couplet; 

mctLsyanyriyam—apohilinh prakriiihhir—lakshmyrih karath 

gnilntahW 

^rl-GopSla—iti kshittsa-'sirasciih chudamanis—tat-sutahl 

Kielhorn translates the above as follows : 

‘•His son was the crest-jewel of the heads of kings, the glorious Gopala, whom 
the people made take the hand of Fortune, to put an end to the practice of fishes.” 

In a footnote to the above, Kielhorn adds : “GoptJla was made 
king by the people to put an end to a lawless state of things in 
which everyone was the prey of his neighbour.” He also cites 
authority for his interpretation of the phrase *matsya-nyciya' 

Now there is no dispute regarding the general interpretation 
of the above passage, viz., that Gopftla was made king in order to 
put an end to the state of anarchy which prevailed in Bengal. The 
only point that is open to discussion is the agency that made him 
king. According to the couplet referred to above, Gopflla was made 
king by the ^prakfitis' The common meaning of the word is 
‘subjects,’ and it has consequently been held that GopSla was 
elected king by the general body of people,® Although this view 
has met with general acceptance, it is open to doubt whether the 
passage refers to anything like a regular election by the general 
mass of people, and, if so, whether this was at all practicable in 
those days and in such abnormal times. It would, perhaps, be 
more reasonable to hold that the choice was originally made by the 
leading qhiefs, and was subsequently endorsed and acclaimed by the 
people. This may well be regarded as tantamount to an ‘election 
by the people’ referred to in the Khalimpur copper-plate. 

ItJias been suggested on the other hand that ‘praA:r/7/’should 
be taken as a technical term meaning principal officers, and that 

* Ins. No. 2 (see list of inscriptions, App. i to this chapter). 

* BL 151, 162,171; CJ1.21; GL. 19 f.n. 

13 
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Gopsla was placed on the throne by the principal officers of the 
state.^ This view is supported by an instance recorded in the 
RSjataraftgij^t, viz., the election of Jalauka as king by a group of 
seven officials called *prakritis.^ It must be remembered, however, 
that such election is possible, and even very probable, only when 
there is a strong and stable government exercising authority over 
the whole kingdom. In the absence of such a central government, 
we can hardly think of ministers or a set of permanent officials who 
could offer the throne to a nominee of their own. If we presume, 
as we must, that a central political authority exercising any sort of 
control over the whole of Gauda or Vanga had ceased to function 
for a long period, and the country was divided into a large number 
of independent principalities, we can scarcely think of a group of 
officials (presumably of one of these states) placing somebody on 
the throne of Bengal, or a considerable portion of the province. 

On the whole, therefore, we are justified in holding the view 
that GopSla was called to the throne by the voice of the people, 
though perhaps the selection was originally made by a group of 
leaders or independent ruling chiefs. 

Although this remarkable episode has not been referred to in 
Indian literature, and its very memory has now vanished from 
Bengal, it was a living tradition among the people even so late as 
the sixteenth century a.d. This is proved by the curious story 
recorded by the Tibetan historian Lama Taranatha.^ 

Unfortunately we possess very meagre information about the 
life and reign of Gopala. His father Vapyata and grandfather 
Dayitavish^u are referred to in very general terms in the official 
records, and there is nothing to indicate that they were ruling 
chiefs. Vapyata is called ‘destructor of foes,’ but this does not 
imply anything more than that he was, perhaps, a military chief,® 

In a commentary to Ash^asahasrika PrajWparamita composed 
by Haribhadra, during the reign of Goptila’s son DharmapSla, the 
latter is described as .Rcijabhatridi-vath^a’patita.* This led mm. 
Haraprasad Ssstrl to conclude that Dharmapsla belonged “to the 
family of a military officer of some king.’’® Others have taken 

* EHBP. 112. * Cf. App. Ill to this chapter. 

* Mr. J, C, Ghosh’s view that Vapyata was the first king of the line rests 
on very insufficient grounds [IHQ. vu. 751 (831). ix. 481]. 

■* rajye Rajabhat-adi-vamsa-potita-'sr\-Dharmapalasya vaij 
tattvaloka-vidhayinl virachim sat-pan}ik=eyam mayall 
The verse, occurring at the end of ch. 32 of the commentary, ts quoted 
and an account of the ms. is given in BI. 164, f,n. 4. 

^ itC.* 6. R. D. Banerji misquoted this passage and by reading *the same’ 
for 'some’ attributed to mm. gsstri the view that the pglas were descended from a 
general of Rajabhata (BI. 164. f.n. 4). mm. Sffstrl, far from holding this view, 
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Rsjabhata as a personal name, and identified him with the king 
of the same name ruling in Samatata when Sheng-chi came to India 
towards the close of the seventh century a.d.^ This Rsjabhata 
may be identified with the heir-apparent -of Devakhadga named in 
official records of the dynasty as Rajarsja and Rfljarsja-Bhata.^ 
The passage cited by mm. Haraprasnda Sastri would thus lead to 
the conclusion that the Palas were connected in some way with the 
Khadgas. The fact that the Khadgas were Buddhists, like the 
PSlas, and were ruling in Eastern Bengal, shortly before the 
accession of Gopala, undoubtedly strengthens this presumption. 
On the other hand, apart from the questionable interpretation of 
Rajabhata as a personal name, the word ‘patita' creates consider¬ 
able difficulty. There is no warrant for the assumption that it 
means ‘descended by the female line.’® It is normally used in a 
derogatory sense such as ‘fallen,* ‘outcast,’ etc.^ and scarcely ever 
in the sense of ‘being descended from,’ though the latter meaning 
is not altogether unknown.* 

Some scholars have traced a subtle reference to the royal family of 
Dharmapsla’s mother in the fifth verse of Khalimpur copper¬ 
plate (Ins. No. 2). In this verse Deddadevl, the wife of Gopala, 
is compared to the wives of the deities Moon, Agni (Fire), l§iva, 
Kuvera, Indra, and Vishnu.* In course of the comparison, the 
word *Bhadt3tmaja* is used immediately after Bhadrs, the name 
of Kuvcra’s wife. Kielhorn, while translating this verse, took 
*Bhadr3tmaj3* as an epithet qualifying Deddadevl, and translated 
it as ‘a daughter of the Bhadra king,’ regarding Bhadra as a 
tribal or family name. Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitreya, on the 
other hand, took ‘BhadrStmaja’ as an ordinary adjective to Bhadra, 
meaning daughter of a gentleman. It must be confessed, however, 
that there is hardly any point in applying such a colourless epithet 
to Bhadra alone of all the goddesses mentioned in the verse. 
Kielhorn, therefore, may be right in his interpretation, and 
Deddadevl might belong to the royal Bhadra family referred to 
in the last chapter.® 


suggested (op. cit.) that Dayita-Vishiju, the grandfather of Gopsla, belonged to the 
family of Matfl-Vishnu mentioned in the Eran Stone Ins. (Fleet. CII. m. No. 19). 

' VJl. 147. See supra p. 87. 

* JASB. N.S. XK. 378. R. D. Banerji rejects this view (BL 165-66), but 
it is'accepted by R. G. Basak (HNI. 207) Mr. J. C. Ghosh identifies Rsjabhata 
with Vapyata, the father of Gopsla (IHQ. ix. 481). This seems to be very unlikely. 

3 IHQ. vu. 533. * Cf. avafma-patito rg/5 (Chanakya-mtaka, 81). 

^ For similar comparison cf. Mbh, Adi-P. ch. 199, vv. 5-6. 

0 See supra p. 86. 
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It would thus appear that we have hardly any definite informa¬ 
tion regarding the origin of the royal Pala family. Strangely 
enough, unlike other mediaeval records, we do not find any mythical 
pedigree of the dynasty in the Pflla inscriptions. In the Kamauli 
Plate of Vaidyadeva (Ins. No. 50), who was originally the minister 
of a Psla king, Vigrahapala iii is said to have belonged to the solar 
dynasty.* According to the commentary of Sandhyskara NandPs 
Ramacharita (i. 4), Dharmapiila was ‘the light of Samudra’s 
race’ {samudra-kuJa-dlpa) i.e., descended from the ocean.^ It may 
be noted that both the records belong to the very end of the Pflla 
period, more than three hundred and fifty years after the accession 
of GopSla, and naturally very little weight attaches to the theories 
contained in them about the origin of the dynasty. Besides, the 
membership of the solar or lunar family was commonly claimed for 
most of the royal houses of those days, and there is nothing dis¬ 
tinctive about it. The descent from the samudra or ocean has 
undoubtedly more novelty in it. A distant echo of this may be 
traced in an old Bengali text called Dharma-mangala composed 
by GhanarSma.^ It records that Dharmapfila had no son and his 
queen Vallabhadevl was banished to a forest. There she had a 
liaison with the ocean and a son was born to her. This silly story 
gives a wrong name for Dharmapnla’s queen, and describes him as 
a devout Vaishuava and devoted to the Brahmaijas. 

Tsranfttha tells us that Goprda was succeeded by a son whom 
NffgarSja Sagarapala, the sovereign of the ocean, begot on his 
younger queen.* This is evidently another version of the origin 
of the Prdas from samudia or ocean. These stories are too silly to 
be seriously considered,^ and do not help us in the least in tracing 
the ancestry of the Pslas. An attempt has been made to reconcile 
the two different traditions of samudra and surya origin by holding 
that samudra-kula means surya-kula or solar race to which Samudra, 
the son of the mythical king Sagara, belonged.® 

^ This tradition is also recorded in Pag Sam Jon Zang, cf. JASB. 1898, p. 20. 
In a champu-kavya, called Udayasundarl-katha, composed by Sod^hala, a poet of 
Gujarat in the eleventh century a.d., and published in the Gaekwad Oriental 
Series. Dharmapsla is said to have belonged to the family of Msndhats (p. 4). As 
Mandhata is a well-known mythical king of the solar race, this reference 
supports the view that the Palas belonged to the solar race. 

• RC.' p. IX. » Quoted in BI. 168, f.n. 18. 

* Tar., pp. 208-9. According to Taranatha, this successor was Devapala, but 
according to Buston {History of Buddhism, translated by Dr. E. Obermiller, 
Heidelberg 1932, p. 156), he was Dharmapala. 

* Mr. R.D. Banerji tries to give a rational interpretation of ’Samudro’kuld’ 
by the theory that the Palas came from the sea (PB. 46) 

• This view, originally propounded by Mr. Prabhaschandra Sen, has been 
restated at some length by Mr. J. C. Ghosh (IHQ. ix. 484-85). 
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As to the caste of the Psias the commentary on a verse of 
RSmachanta (i, 17) distinctly says that Rsmapftla was born of a 
Kshatriya king. TilranStha tells us that Gopala was begotten on 
a Kshatriya woman by the Tree-God,^ It may be readily believed, 
therefore, that the Palas, like most of the ruling families in 
mediaeval India, were regarded as Kshatriyas. This view is corro¬ 
borated by the matrimonial relations of the Psias with the Rfishtra- 
kQtas and the Kalachuris. But according to that curious work 
Mafiju^rl-mUlakalpa, which refers to kings only by the first letter 
of the name, kings, who have been identified with the PSlas, are 
said to be of the menial caste.® Abu’l-Fazl calls the Psias 
Kayasthas.® But the value of the last two evidences is not very 
great, and they need not be seriously considered. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why no reference to the origin and 
caste of the Palas occurs in their own records is the fact that they 
were Buddhists and did not care so much to adopt Brahmanical 
institutions or traditions. The copper-plates of the Palas begin 
with an invocation to Lord Buddha, and many kings of the dynasty 
are known to have been great patrons of Buddhism. According 
to the Tibetan tradition,^ Gopala founded a Vihara or monastery 
at Nalanda and established many religious schools. Taranstha, as 
usual, gives a long list of Buddhist teachers who flourished during 
this reign. Whether Gopala himself first adopted Buddhism, or 
whether he was born in a Buddhist family, it is not possible to 
determine. But certain it is that the successors of Gopala were all 
ardent followers of Buddhism, and for nearly four hundred years 
their court proved to be the last stronghold of that dying faith in 
India. For this reason the Pala kings enjoyed an important position 
in the international Buddhist world, and they maintained intact 
the fountain-head of later Buddhism from which streams flowed to 
Tibet in the north and the Indian archipelago in the south and east. 

As in the case of the origin of the family, uncertainty also 
hangs over the location of the original kingdom of Goptda. The 
inscriptions do not supply any definite information on the point. 
The fact that during the first two hundred years of the Pflla rule, 
covering the reigns of eight kings, almost all the copper-plate grants 
were issued from victorious camps in Magadha, and all the other 
inscriptions, with only a single exception, belonged to that region, 
naturally led many to conclude that the Palas originally ruled in 

» „Tar.. p. 202. 

• Tatah parena bhupala gopala dasajivinab Hi. Mr. Jayaswal 

takes Gopsla in this verse as referring to the Pala dj nasty. This is very doubtful, 
specially as Buddha’s doctrine is said to have been lost during their reign {IHl. 72), 

» Ain. TransU u. 145. * Tar., 204; Buston, 156. 
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Magadha and subsequeiiily conquered Bengal. But this view can 
hardly be maintained ih the light bt positive evidences which have 
come to light in recent years. 

In the first place, the Mmacbarita definitely refers to Varendrl 
as the *janakabhuh' or ancestral home of the Pfilas. Secondly, the 
Gwalior inscription refers to the adversary of Nsgabhata, who can 
hardly be anybody other than ,Dharmapa)ai as Vafigapati. These 
two evidences make it almost certain that the home and the 
original kingdom of the Pfilas must be placed in Bengal. This is 
indirectly supported by the BfidSl Pillar inscription which says that 
DharmapSla, to begin with, was only the ruler of the east, and 
gradually spread his dominions in other directions. 

We should, of course, remember that Varendra (also called 
Varendrl) denoted the northern, and Vanga, the eastern and south¬ 
eastern part of Bengal. The evidences of Ramgcharita and Gwalior 
inscription might, therefore, appear to be contradictory, unless we 
regard Vanga as denoting the whole province of Bengal. Such an 
use of the name Vanga can, however, be justified or explained only 
on the supposition that the Pfilas were originally the rulers of 
Vanga, and the name came to be applied to .the rest of the province 
with the growth of their dominions. The conflicting nature of the 
two evidences, therefore, still remains. Perhaps TaranStha’s account 
supplies the best solution of the difficulty, viz,, that Gopala was 
born of a Kshatriya family near Pundravardhana, but was subse¬ 
quently elected ruler of Bhangala undoubtedly a corrupt form of 
Vanga or Vangfila.^ 

But whatever may have been the limits of the original kingdom 
of Gopfila,^ it is reasonable to hold that he consolidated his 
authority over the whole of Bengal. In the Monghyr copper-plate 
of Devapsla (Ins. No. 6), Gopala is said to have conquered the 
earth as far as the sea. This, of course, does not mean much. But 
it is difficult to believe that his son and successor DharmapSla coqld 
carry on victorious campaigns up to the Punjab, unless he had 
inherited from his father at least the consolidated kingdom of 
Bengal. 

From the time of Nfirfiyaijapala onwards the copper-plate grants 
of the Pfila kings begin with a verse which is an eulogy bo^h of 
Buddha and Gopsla. Naturally all the epithets are equally appli¬ 
cable to both of them, Qne of these runs as follows : 

jitvS yah k^mak-nri-prabhavam- abhibliavath iaSvatim- 

prSpa iitntHh 

* For fuller discussion see App, m to this chapter. 

: R. D. Banerji held that Gopsia was elected ruler of Gau(la, Vaoga, and 
Magadha (Bf. 162), but no evidence is cited. 


I 
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In the case of Gopala, the passage seems to mean that he 
established peace in his kingdom by having defeated the attacks 
of the oppressors or tyrants, the expression ‘kSmakarV meaning 
those who do not acknowledge any control and act wilfully. The 
reference in this case is, of course, to the period of anarchy and 
political disintegration that prevailed before the accession of Gopflla. 
It has been suggested, however, that ‘KamakSrV means ‘king of 
Kamarupa, who is an enemy,’ Kama, with the pleonastic suffix ka, 
standing for KsmarUpa, under the well-known Sanskrit aphorism 
that part of a name may be substituted for the full name.^ It 
is unreasonable to rule out the interpretation altogether, but it 
is to be seriously considered whether such an achievement of 
Gopala, as the conquest of Assam, or of Magadha (as noted by 
Taranstha), would not have been more directly stated in the official 
records, if it were a fact. Besides, as we shall see (m/rap. 117), 
Kamarupa was conquered in the time of Devapala. 

On the whole, therefore, it would be safe to conclude that the 
main achievement of Gopala was the establishment of durable peace 
in Bengal by bringing under control the turbulent elements in the 
province. That the reign of Gopala ended in peaceful pursuits and 
not adventurous military expeditions is also hinted at in verse 3® 
of the Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala (Ins. No. 6). 

The reign-period af Gopsla is not definitely known. According 
to Tflranatha, he ruled for forty-five years,® but this statement 
cannot be accepted without corroboration. According to Mafijukri- 
mulakalpa,* his reign-period was twenty-seven years. His accession 
to the throne may be placed with a tolerable degree of certainty 
within a decade of 750 a.d., and he probably ceased to rule about 
770 A.D.® The fact that he was called to the throne at a critical 
moment shows that he must have been fairly advanced in age, and 
given proof of his prowess and ability. It is not likely, therefore, 
that he ruled for a very long time. According to MuHju^ri- 
mitlakalpa, he died at the advanced age of eighty.® This is hardly 
likely, as we know that his son and grandson ruled respectively for 
at least thirty-two and thirty-five years. 


» IHQ. vii. 531-32. 

* ‘Having conquered the earth as far as the sea, he released the war-elephants. 

* Tar., p. 204. “ MMK (/). v. 690. 

* The dates of the Pala kings have been discussed separately in App. n to 
this chapter. 

* MMK (/). V. 690. 
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II. THE PALA EMPIRE 
/. Dharmapala (r. 770-810 A.D.) 

Gopsla was succeeded in c. 770 a.d. by his son Dharmapflia, who 
was destined to raise the Pala kingdom to the high-water mark of 
glory and power. But before we describe his life and reign, it is 
necessary to pass in rapid review the political condition of India 
at the time. 

In the Deccan, the Rrshtrakutas had wrested the political 
power from the Chalukyas, and established themselves as the ruling 
dynasty in 753 a.d., i.e,, about the time when Gopfila ascended the 
throne. Two powerful rulers of this dynasty, Dhruva (c. 780-794) 
and his son Govinda iii (r. 794-814), sent strong military expedi¬ 
tions to extend their powers in Northern India, and brilliant, though 
temporary, successes attended their efforts.^ 

Their chief adversaries in the north were the Pratihsras. 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to enter into the con¬ 
troversial details about the early history of the dynasty. It will 
suffice to say that Vatsaraja, an early ruler of this dynasty, and 
one of whose known dates is 783-84 a.d., was a powerful king who 
not only consolidated his power in Miilava and Rsjputana, but also 
tried to extend his conquests to Eastern India.” In particular, he 
defeated the lord of Gauda. His success was, however, short-lived. 
He was defeated by the Rashtrakuta king Dhruva who completed 
his triumph by defeating the lord of Gauda in the Ganges-Jumna 
Doab. 

It would thus appear that shortly after his accession to the 
throne, Dharmapsla was involved in a tripartite struggle between 
the three chief ruling powers of India. Tt is difficult to follow the 
exact course of this struggle in strict chronological order, as the few 
isolated facts, known to us from the inscriptions of the three 
dynasties, arc capable of diiTcrcnt interpretations. We can only 
trace what seems to be the most probable trend of events in the 
light of ail available rnatcriais. 

The fight between the Gaudas and the PratihSras was the 
natural consequence of the imperial designs of both these powers. 
Dharmapsla inherited a consolidated and powerful kingdom and 
began to expand his dominions towards the west, where the 
political situation was admirably suited to his ambition. With the 
passing away of Yasovarman and Lalitsditya, no greaf]^ower or 

» For the history of the Rssbtrakutas, cf. RA. 

• For the history of the Pratiharas, cf. CP; TK. Chs. x-xi. 
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political personality arose in Northern India and for nearly half a 
century it offered a most tempting field to every ambitious political 
adventurer. Dharmapfila seized the opportunity and rapidly pushed 
his conquests towards the west. Unluckily for him, Vatsarsja, the 
king of the Pratibsras, also felt the same urge of imperial ambitions 
and utilised the same opportunity by pushing his conquests towards 
the north and east. In the light of subsequent events, one might 
safely conclude that the possession of the imperial city of Kanauj 
was the common objective of both, and the contending parties 
probably came into clash somewhere in the Doab.^ DharmapJtla 
was defeated in this encounter, and the effect of this reverse might 
have been serious, but for the providential intervention of the 
Rsshtraknta king Dhruva who inflicted a disastrous defeat upon 
Vatsarfija. 

After defeating Vatsarfija, Dhruva evidently marched through 
his dominions right up to the Doab. Here he met Dharmapala* 
and defeated him. But this was not evidently a lasting victory 
with any serious consequence to DharmapSla. Dhruva was too far 
away from his base to follow up his victory, and there were 
probably other causes to induce him to turn back. In any case, he 
shortly returned to the Deccan.® 


* The Prallhsira king Valsardja is said to have “appropriated with ease the 
fortune of royalty of the Gauda” (lA. xi. 157 ; £/. vi. 248). This does not 
necessarily mean, as has been suggested (J?/. 148), that Vatsarsja advanced as far 
as Gauda, far less that he actually occupied both Gauda and Vahga. For ail we 
know, the encountci of the loid of Gauda with Vatsaraja, like that with Dhruva, 
might have taken place in the Doab or its neighbourhood, in a territory far from 
the borders of Bengal. This is more piobablc as we have no evidence of any 
extensive territoiial conquests of Vat.-iaiaja such as would be implied in a 
triumphal march fiom Malwa up to the heart of Bengal. Mo special importance 
need be attached to the statement that he took away Gauda's umbrellas of state, 
for the same claim is made by Dhruva, though in this case we know definitely 
that the encounter took place in the Doab, far away from Bengal (CP. 34-35). 
A verse in Prttlniiaja-rijoya says that the sword of the Chahamana king 
Durlabharaja purified itself by a dip at the confluence of the Ganges and the sea, 
and by the taste of the land of Gauda. As Durlabharjija’s son was a feudatory 
of Nsgabhata, it has been suggested that Duilabharaja was a feudatory of Vatsa- 
raja and accompanied him in his expedition to Bengal {IHQ. xiv. 844-47). It is, 
however, not very safe to form such important conclusions on stray verses 
composed about four centuries after the events described. 

* As the encounter between Dhruva and the lord of Gauda took place in 
the Gangctic Doab,the latter must have extended his conquests beyond Allahabad 
in the west. This circumstance and the fact that the fight must have taken place 
some time after 780 A.n. leave no doubt that the lord of Gauda was Dharmapsla, 
and not his predecessor. 

» RA. 58. 

14 
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In spite of his reverses, Dharmapsla derived the greatest benefit 
from Dhruva’s campaign. His mighty opponent Vatsarsja was a 
‘fugitive in the trackless desert,* while his (VatsarBja’s) dominions 
were trampled under feet by victorious KarnKta army. For 
some time to come Dharmapsla had no more fear of opposition 
from that quarter. So he continued his victorious campaign, and, 
emboldened by success, advanced to the furthest limits of Northern 
India. 

The full account of this wonderful military campaign is not 
known, but a few important details have been preserved in the 
Pfila records. According to v. 3 of the Bhagalpur copper-plate of 
NSrjryanapala (No. 14), DharmapSla acquired the sovereignty of 
Mahodaya (/.a. Kanauj) by having defeated Indraraja* and other 
enemies, and then conferred it upon ChakrSyudha. 

That DharmapSla proceeded far beyond Kanauj in course of 
his military campaigns is proved by v. 7 of the Monghyr copper¬ 
plate (No. 6). It tells us that in course of the victorious campaigns 
of DharmapSla, his attendants performed religious rites at KedSra, 
Gokarna, the confluence of the Ganges and the sea and various 
other holy places. KedSra is undoubtedly the famous place of 
pilgrimage on the Himalayas in Gharwal, and although Gokarna 
cannot not definitely identified,® the verse leaves on doubt that 


^ It has been generally taken for granted that this Indrarsja is no other t hs^n 
Indrsyudha, mentioned in the Jaina Harivamsa of Jinasena as having ruled in the 
north in the year 783-84 a.d. It is, however, more probable that Indrarsja was 
the brother of the Rsshtrakuta king Dhruva whom he had left in charge of 
Lstcsvara-man^la/a, which presumably represented Gujarat and other R&shfra- 
kn^a possession in the north {CP. 37, f.n. 2). In that case the defeat of Indrarsja 
was a further episode in the Rsshtraknta-Gauda rivalry by which DharmapSla 
not only avenged his former defeat by Dhruva, but also cleared the way for his 
further conquests by eliminating the only power that stood between him and the 
empire. As to Indrayudha, we do not know anything beyond what has been stated 
in Harivamsa, not even whether he was king of Kanauj, or related in any way to 
Chakrsyudha who was placed on the throne of Kanauj by Dharmapa la as his 
prot^g^ ano vassal. 

• Kielhom identified Gokarpa with a place of that name in the North Ka- 
nara district of the Bombay Presidency which is even now a place of pilgrimage 
frequented by Hindu devotees from all parts of India {lA. 1892, p. 257, f.n. 56). 
This identification implies a victorious march of Dharmapa la across the Bombay 
Presidency, right through the dominions of the powerful Rsshtrakutas, and it is 
difficult to accept it without more positive evidence. A more probable identifica¬ 
tion is that with Gokarpa in Nepal, on the bank of the Bagmati, about ftl9o miles 
above and north-cast of Pasupati. This identification is strengthened by the 
tradition preserved in the Svayembhu Parana, that Dharmapala, ruler of Cauda, 
occupied the throne of Nepala. Curiously enough, the same Syayambhu PurS^a 
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Dharmapala practically overran the greater part of Northern 
India. 

In the light of the above facts, we can understand the 
full significance of verse 12 of the Khalimpur copper-plate of 
Dharmapala.^ It describes how Dharmapala installed the king of 
Kanyakubja in the presence of the chiefs of Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, 
Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, and Kira, who uttered 
acclamations of approval, bowing down respectfully with their 
diadems trembling. There can be hardly any doubt that the king 
of Kanyakubja referred to in this passage was ChakrEyudha. It 
would appear that at the conclusion of his victorious campaign, 
Dharmapala held an imperial assembly or Durbar at KanauJ whose 
sovereignty he had acquired by his own prowess. The Durbar was 
attended by the vassal chiefs named above, who all witnessed the 
installation of Chakrayudha by Dharmapala as his vassal chief of 
KanauJ. 

This famous scene represents the culmination of DharmapEla’s 
triumph, and testifies to the formal assumption by him of the 
position of suzerain of Northern India which he had earned by 
defeating various kings. The categorical statement that the chiefs 
of various states assembled in KauauJ, and bowed their heads in 


refers to Gadgffsugara and places it in or near Kapilavastu. It has been plausibly 
suggested that Gokarna and '^Gahgasametanibudhi' of the Monghyr copper-platc 
refer to the two places in NepaJ, and that verse 7 of Monghyr copper-plate refers 
to a campaign of Dhaimapala along the foot of the Himalays (/C. iv. 266). In 
support of this it may be pointed out that the confluence of the Ganges and the 
sea was situated in Bengal itself, and it was too near home to deserve special 
mention, either as a place of pilgrimage visited by the followers of Dharmapsla, 
or as a landmark in his victorious campaign. On the whole, it would be better, 
in the present state of our knowledge, to regard Gokarna as situated in Nepal, 
and leave the other question undecided. 

It may be mentioned here that a place named Gokarna with a temple is 
referred to in an inscription in the Pudukottai State {Economic Conditions in 
Southern India by A. Appadorai, Vol. i, p. 21). In the light of what has been 
said later about the military campaigns of Devapala in the South Indian penin¬ 
sula, the location of Gokarna, conquered by Dharmapala, in the Pudukottai 
State is worth consideration. 

^ Although the general purport and implication of this verse are clear, its 
exact meaning is somewhat obsotre on account of the defective construction of 
the last line. The emendation of “dattah srx-kanyakubjas-" into "dattalrlh lanya- 
kubjas-" (GL. 14, f.n. 12) would give the meaning suggested in the text, l^e 
expression 'sya'bhishek'Odakumbhah,' however, implies that Dharmapsla’s own 
coronation (as emperor) also probably took place before Chakrsyudha was placed 
on the throne of Kanyakubja, Kielbom suggests in a footnote that the word 
•dattait' in the verse as it stands, “indicates that Dharmapsla had been requested 
to permit the installation of the king of Kanyakubja" (£/. iv. 232, f.n. 3). 
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approval of the coronation ceremony held by the command of 
DharmapSla, leaves no doubt that they all acknowledged his 
suzerainty, though it is conceivable that some of them might have 
offered homage and submission even though they were not actually 
defeated in battle. It would indeed be fantastic to suppose that 
although they were all independent chiefs, in no way subordinate 
to Dharmapnla, they had come all the way to Kanauj only to 
approve of the settlement of political affairs in that city ‘by way 
of diplomatic gesture.'^ The expression 'pranati-parinataih* hardly 
leaves any doubt about their status vis a vis Dharmapnla. 

Fortunately, we have got an independent positive evidence in 
support of the view that Dharmapaki held the position of a suzerain 
in North India. In the Udayasmdari-katha, a champu-kavya 
composed in the first-half of the eleventh century a.d. by Soddhala, 
a Gujarati poet, king Dharmapnla is referred to as Uttarcipatha- 
svrfmin or lord of Uttarapatha.^ This Dharmapnla can only refer 
to the Pala emperor of that name. The expression Paficha- 
Gau4a is also possibly reminiscent of the Gauda empire of 
Dharmapala? 

An idea of the extent of Dharmapala’s empire may be obtained 
if we can definitely locate the states mentioned in v. 12 of the 
Khaiimpiir coppcr-plate. Among them the kingdoms of GandhSra, 
Madra, and Kuiu are well-known, and were situated lespectively in 
the western, central, and eastern Punjab, while Kira corresponds 
to the Kangra district in the north-eastern part of the same 
pro\ince.^ Matsya corresponds to modern Alwar State with parts 
of Jaipur and Bharatpur, while Avanti is certainly modern Malwa. 
Bhoja, Tadu, and Yavana countries cannot be located with certainty. 
The last-named probably refers to an Arab principality, either in 
the Indus Valley or the North-Western Frontier Province, The 
Yadus or Yada\as ruled over the kingdom of Sirhhapura in the 
Punjab,-'^ but other regions like Mathura and Dvrirakfi are also 
traditionally associated with them, and it cannot be exactly 
ascertained which section of the Yadavas accepted the suzerainty 
of Dharmajmla. In view, however, of the fact that the list includes 
several other states in the Punjab, the Yadu principality of 
Simhapura is probably meant. As regards the Bhojas they are an 
ancient people, and the kingdom of Bhojakata, mentioned in 
VakStaka copper-plates, includes at least a part of Berar, if not the 

^ TK. 216-17, 230. ® Gaekwad Oriental Series edition, pp. 4-6. 

* See supra p. 14. 

* For the location and an account of the kingdom of Kira.cf. IHQ. ix. H-17. 

Cf. the Lakkhamandal prasasti (£/. 1 .10). 
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whole of Thus on the whole, it may be safely concluded that 
Dharmapala exercised his imperial sway o\ er the Punjab, Eastern 
Rsjptitana, Malwa and Berar, and this was the result of the 
victorious military campaigns which carried him as far as Kedhra 
In the western Himslayas, and in course of which he defeated 
Indraraja and other kings. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the empire of 
Dharmapala was not like that of the Mauryas or Guptas, or even 
of the later Pratiharas. The vassal states were not annexed to 
the central dominions of the emperor, and their rulers were left 
undisturbed so long as they acknowledged the supremacy of the 
emperor, and rendered such homage and military assistance as 
might have been fixed by usage or treaties. So we cannot regard 
the Punjab, Eastern Rajpulfina, Malwa, and Berar as integral parts 
of a consolidated dominion under the direct rule of the emperor. 
This is clearly indicated in verse 8 of the Monghyr copper-plate of 
Devapala (No. 6), and is in consonance with the available evidences 
in our possession. 

The kingdom of Kanauj, roughly corresponding to modern U. P., 
evidently stood on a different footing. Dharmapala not only 
conquered it but drove its ruler away, and placed his own nominee 
on its throne. He had the coronation of this nominee, and probably 
also his own impeiial coronation, celebrated at Kanauj jn the 
presence of a large number of vassal chiefs. It was thus perhaps 
regarded as a ceremonial capital of the empire. Although he did 
not definitely annex the kingdom of Kanauj to the central kingdom, 
comprising Bengal and Bihar, which was ruled by him in person, 
he left it in charge of his prot^g^ ChakrSyudha, who owed his 
position entirely to the emperor, and W'hose status was thus very 
inferior to that of the other vassal chiefs. 

We can thus easily visualise the structure of the Psla cinpirc 
under Dharmapala. Bengal and Bihar, the nucleus of the empire, 
were under the direct rule of Dharmapala, a long stretch of 
territoiy between the borders of Bihar, and Punjab formed the 
dependency of Kanauj, while a large number of principalities in 
the Punjab, Pastern Rajputana, Malwa, Beiar, and probably also 
Nepal (if wc belic\c the story in Swyamhhu Purana) formed the 
vassal states, enjoying internal autonomy but paying homage and 
obedience. 

It seems very likely that Dharmapala completed this imperial 
fabric during the period that intervened between the retirement of 

’ Cf. Mark. Collins, The Geographical data of the Raghuvariisa and Da'&a- 
kunmra-charita (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 28, 37 fF. 
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Dhruva and the re-appearance of his son Govinda iii in the north. 
As these two events may be dated approximately at 780 and 
800 A.D.,^ we may roughly describe the career of Dharmapala 
soinewhat as follows : 

c. 770 A.D.— Accession to the throne of Bengal. 

c. 770-790 A.D.— Conquest of Magadha and a large part of 
U.P., even extending beyond Allahabad. 
Encounter with VatsarSja and Dhruva 
in the Ganges-Jumna Doab. 

c. 790-800 A.D.— Victorious campaign up to the Indus on 
the West, Himslayas in the North and 
even beyond Naibadtt in the South. 

Dharmapala could follow unchecked a career of aggressive 
militarism in the west mainly because of the collapse of the power 
of his great adversary, the Pratihara king Vatsaraja, According to 
the Rashtraknta records, the latter was forced by Dhruva to leave 
his kingdom and betake himself to the trackless desert.® In other 
words, Vatsaraja took shelter in the heart of Rajputana which was 
a stronghold of the Gurjara power and was known after them as 
GurjaratrabhUmi.® The Prati haras, however, had not given up 
their political ambitions. Vatsarsja’s son and successor Naga- 
bhata ii made strenuous efforts to recover the lost grounds. He 
made aliance with the kings of Sindhu, Andhra, Vidarbha and 
Kalinga. He thus seems to have organised a confederacy of states 
situated on the border of the Pala and Rashtraknta empires, and 
presumably put himself as their champion against both.'^ 

Having consolidated his position by his successful diplomatic 
policy, Nfigabhata decided to try his strength against his mighty 
adversary Dharmapala.® He marched against Kanauj where 

^ RA. 57 ; El. xxin. 217. The date of Govinda ill’s northern expedition has 
been fully discussed in App. ii, dealing with Psla chronology. 

* Supra p. 106. 

*• GP. 8, 30. Dr. H. C. Ray’s view that Malava was at this time “under 
the strong grip of the Pratihsras’* (DHNl. ii. 845), is disproved, among other 
grounds by the fact that Nagabhata is said to have seized by a sudden attack the 
hill-fort of the king of Mslava {El. xvm. 108). This shows that the Pratihsras 
had lost hold of Mslava. The known facts, therefore, support the view, that 
after the Pratihara king Vatsaraja was defeated by Dhruva, Mslava acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Dharmapda, but later, when Govinda in Invaded Northern 
India, it became a vassal state of the Rashtraku{as. Cf. D. C. Ganguly, ParamU- 
ras, p. 18. 

* GP. 38-39. 

* The struggle between Dharmapsla and Nsgabhata it has been discussed 
at length with full references to authorities in GP. 40-44. The views stated there 
form the basis of the account in the text. Mr. N. N. Das Gupta has offered a 
different construction of the whole history (JBORS. xii. 361 ff). His theory that 
Dharmapala was defeated by Govinda m shortly before Us encounter with 
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DharmapSla had placed his prot€g6 Chakrsyudha on the throne. 
Chakrsyudha was defeated^ and Hed to DharmapSla. A battle 
between Dharmapala and Nfigabhata, with the empire of Northern 
India at stake, was now inevitable. That Nagabhata made exten¬ 
sive preparations for this enterprise, and was loyally helped by his 
feudal or allied chiefs, is known from several epigraphic records. 
The Jodhpur inscription of the PratihRra chief Bsuka* informs us 
that his fkther Kakka gained renown by fighting with the Gaudas 
at Mudgagiri i.e. Monghyr. Vshukadhavala, probably a feudatory 
chief of the Pratihgras, is said to have defeated a king called Dharma 
{i.e. Dharmapala),* while another feudatory, l^ahkaragana, claims to 
have conquered the Gauda country and presented it to his overlord.^ 
As there are reasons to believe that all these chiefs were contem¬ 
poraries of Nggabhata ii, it may be safely presumed that they all 
took part in the campaign of Nagabhata against Dharmapfila. 

It would appear, from the statement about Kakka, that a 
pitched battle was fought at Monghyr. It would mean therefore 
that Nagabhata had marched into the very heart of Dharmap&la*s 
dominions. It is difficult to explain this weakness or lack of pro- 
paration on the part of DharmapSla, and it is not unlikely that 
he was attacked by the king of Tibet about the same time (see 
infra p. 124). 

If we are to trust the Pratihsra records, Nsgabhata il must 
have inflicted a crushing defeat upon DharmapSla. But the Pratl- 
hsra king was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his victory. 
Once more the dream of founding a Pratihsra empire was shattered 
by the Rsshtrakutas. The triumphant career of Nagabhata ii, 
like that of his father VatsarSja, was cut short by the invasion of 
the hereditary enemy from the south. 

It is not improbable that in his dire necessity DharmapSla 
invoked the aid of the Rfishtrakuta king against the common 
enemy. It is equally likely that the growing power of Nagabhata 
alarmed Govinda iii and he advanced to the north of his own 
accord. For we know from the Pratlhara records, that Nsgabhata 
made alliance with the states on the border of the RgshtrakQta 
kingdom, and captured the strongholds of Mslava. As Mdava 
commanded the route between the Rashtrakffta kingdom and 
Northern India, and was probably then subordinate to the former, 
the RgshtrakHta king might have accepted the challenge so 
defiantly thrown, and advanced to the north to settle his own 

Nsgabhata would no doubt explain the advance of Nsgabhata ii right up to 
Monghyr, but there docs not appear to be sufficient reason to accept this view'. 

» £/. xviu. 108, verse 9. * £7. xviu. 98, verse 24. 

• El. a. 7, verse 9. * £/. xv. 14, verse 14. 
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account with the Pratt hara ruler. But whatever may be the cause, 
the effect of the war was decisive. Nsgabhata’s power was 
thoroughly crushed, and Govinda iii made a triumphal march right 
across his dominions at least up to the Ganges-Jumna Doab.^ 

The victorious campaign of Govinda iii against Nagabhata ii 
saved Dharmapala and Chakrayudha from imminent disaster. No 
wonder, that, as the Rashtrakuta records tell us, both of them 
submitted, of their own accord, to Govinda m.® Indeed, circums¬ 
tances would even justify the assumption that it was a pre-arranged 
affair, and that this was the price by which they purchased the 
timely intervention of the Rashtrakuta monarch. In reality, this 
submission meant nothing. For, as they anticipated, Govinda iii 
soon returned to the Deccan, and Dharmapala was left free to 
re-organise his empire. 

There is no reliable evidence in support of the view, generally 
accepted, that Nsgabhata, after having defeated Chakrayudha, 
annexed his kingdom and transferred his seat of government to 
Kanauj, which henceforth continued to be the capital of the 
dynasty.® As a matter of fact, the only known record of Nagabhaja, 
dated 815 a.d., was found in Buchkala. in the Jodhpur State, and 
the locality is said to be within his kingdom proper (sva-vishaya)* 

1 GP. 42-43 ;RA. 66 iTK. in. 

‘ “.to whom (Govinda iii) .those (kings) Dharma and 

Chakrayudha surrendered of themselves" (Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsha i,l. 23. 
EL will. 253. Also cL RA. 66 ; TK. 232). Mr. N. N. Das Gupta’s view that 
Dharmapala was defeated in a battle by Govinda m is not supported by the evi¬ 
dence that he quotes (JBORS. xii. 362-63). There are reasons to believe that 
Govinda m’s success against Dharmapala was too insignificant to be included in 
contemporary records, and was magnified at a later date (Cf. App. ii). 

* This view is held by Dr. R. S. Tripathi who also places the victories of 
Nagabhata II against Dhaimapala and Chakrayudha after his own defeat at the 
hands of Govinda III (Tit. 232-33). In view of the decisive defeat inflicted upon 
Nfigabhata ii by Govinda iii, this sequence of events does not appear to be 
reasonable. The only evidence in favour of the theoiy that Nsgabhata ii trans¬ 
ferred his capital to Kanauj is a statement in the Prabhavaka-charita that king 
Nsgavaloka of Kanyakubja, the grandfather of Bhoja, died in 890 v.s. This Na- 
gsvaloka is probably Nsgabhata ii, but the statement about the capital may have 
been due to the fact that Kanauj was long known as the famous capital of the 
Pratihsras at the time when the book was composed. If Nsgabhata really trans• 
ferred his capital to Kanauj, it was very likely towards the close of his reign ( c. 
830 A.D.), after Dharmapsla had died and his son and successor Devapsla had 
enjoyed the position of supreme ruler of Northern India for a fairly long perioa, 
as is claimed in his records. But the date of the death of Nsgabhata ii, viz., 890 
v. s. (=833 A.D.) is very doubtful as the earliest known date of his grandson 
Bhoja, is 836 a.d., i.e. only three years later. The authenticity of the passage in 
Prabhavaka-charita may therefore be justly doubted. 

« £/.ix.200. 
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Taking everything into consideration, the most probable view 
seems to be that Dharmapala’s empire did not suffer any considerable 
diminution during the rest of his life, and the power of the Pratihsras 
was mainly confined to Rajputgna. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that DharmapRla spent his last days in peace, and we may 
well accept the statement, made in the Monghyr copper-plate (v. 12) 
of Devapsla, that there was no disturbance in the dominions when 
he succeeded his father Dharmapala, 

DharmapSla fully deserved the rest after a long reign of stress 
and storm. His career was indeed a remarbable one. He inherited 
a small kingdom from his father, but his prowess and diplomacy, 
aided by good fortune, enabled him to establish a vast empire in 
Northern India. He had to fight many battles, and some times 
suffered serious reverses. On more than one occasion his position 
appeared precarious. But his undaunted spirit triumphed over all 
obstacles, and he launched Bengal into a career of imperial glory 
and military renown to which there has been no parallel before or 
since. The lure of the imperial city of Kanauj which proved the 
ruin of ^asflnka’s kingdom paved the way for his grand success, 
and Bengal’s dream of founding an empire in Northern India was 
at last fulfilled. We can only dimly realise its profound effect on 
Bengal. The country which only two generations ago was trampled 
under feet by a succession of foreign invaders, and suffered almost 
complete political disintegration, suddenly came to be the mistress 
of the whole of Northern India up to its furthest limits. It was 
nothing short of a miracle, and no wonder that the whole country 
was resounding with the tales of wonderful achievements of its 
remarkable ruler. The court-poet did not perhaps very much 


exaggerate the state of things when he wrote the following verse 
about DharmapRla : 

“Hearing his praises sung by the cowherds on the borders, by the foresters 

in the forests, by the villagers on the outskirts of villages, by the play ing groups 

of children in every courtyard, in every market by the guardians of the weights, 

and in pleasure-houses by the parrots in the cages, he always bashfully turns aside 
and bows down his face.’’^ 

Dharmapala assumed full imperial titles Parnme.sf two Pnroma- 
bhatmraka Maharajndhiraja, whereas his father is called only 
Mahamjadbirnja. That Dharmapala introduced pomp and grandeur 
worthy of the empire he had built up, would be evident from the 
following description of what looks like an Imperial Durbor e 
in Pstaliputra : 

«‘Now-from his royal camp of victory, pitched at Patajiputra, where the 
manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the path of the Bhagirathi make it seem 


^ Khalimpur copper-plate, v, 13 {El. iv. 252). 

15- 
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aa if a series of mountaio'tops had been sunk to build another causeway (for 
R&ma’s passage) ; where, the brightness of daylight being darkened by densely 
packed arrays of tutting elephants, the rainy season (with its masses of black 
clouds) might be taken constantly to prevail; where the firmament is rendered 
grey the dust, dug up by the bard hoofs of unlimited troops of horses presented 
by many kings of the north; and where the earth is bending beneath the weight 
of the innumerable foot>soldiers of all the kings of Jambudvipa, assembled to 
render homage to their supreme lord.”^ 

In spite of the obvious exaggeration of the poet, the above 
passage is a fair index of the imperial vision of Bengal towards the 
close of the reign of Dharmapsla. 

It is extremely unfortunate that we know so little about the 
personal history of Dharmapsla, except his political and military 
achievements. The Khalimpur copper-plate shows that he must have 
reigned for at least thirty-two years. I'aranSlha’s statement that 
he ruled for sixty-four years cannot be credited in the absence of 
any corroborative evidence. The Monghyr copper-plate informs us 
that he married RarmSdevi, the daughter of the Rgshlrakuta king 
Parabala. This Rashtrakuta king is usully identified with the 
king of that name who was ruling in Central India in 861 a.d., but 
this seems very doubtful.® It is very likely that Dharmapflla’s 
father-in-law belonged to the well-known Rashtrakuia family of the 
Deccan,® but no king of that family with Parabala as name or 
biruda is known to us so far. 

The Khalimpur copper-plate refers to Yuvarsja TribhuvanapRla 
as dntaka of the Grant. Whether he is identical with Devapsla, 
who succeeded Dharmapsla, or a different person, is not known to 
us. In the latter case, he was probably the eldest son of Dharmapsla 
who either predeceased his father, or was superseded by Devapsla 
under circumstances not known to us. 

» Ibid. 

* Cf. Pathari Pillar inscription, El. ix. 248 ff. The date of this inscription 
has been read as Samvat 917. The figure for hundred is not quite clear on the 
published facsimile, but the reading has been accepted by all scholars. Now the 
accession of Devapsla, son of RannsdevI and Dharmapsla, is generally assigned to 
c. 8f0or 815 A.D. Unless Devapsla was a minor, of which there is no evidence, 
he must have been born some time before 795 a,d., and his mother’s birth cannot 
be placed later than 780 a.d. Her father Parabala, therefore, must have been bom 
about 760 a.d. and was therefore more than hundred years old when the Pathari 
inscription was engraved. Even if we assume that Devapsla was a child at the 
time of accession, we have to believe that Dharmapsla married, at a fairly advanced 
age, a young girl of twenty or thereabouts, and that his father-in-law survived him 
for nearly half a century. These may not be impossible, but are certainly very 
unusual. On the whole, the identity of Dharmapsla's father-in-law and the king 
Parabala of the Pathsri inscription must be regarded as doubtful (cf.R.4. 55,f.n. 19). 

• The late Dr. Flwt proposed to identify him with Govinda ni (BG. i. 
Part II, p. 394), but he is not known to have any biruda like Parabala. 
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DharmapSla had a younger brother named VfikpSla. It is 
claimed in a later record that he was a valiant hero and destroyed 
the enemies of his brother. It may be presumed that Vskpala was 
the commander of the royal army. Similarly, we learn from another 
later record that a Brshmana named Garga was the minister of 
Dharmapsla. In this record of his descendant, Garga is given the 
credit of making Dharmapsla, the lord of the east, ultimately the 
lord of the other directions too. These credits, claimed on behalf 
of the general and minister of Dharmapsla, may, no doubt have 
some foundation, but we must accept them with caution, specially 
as they come from interested parties. 

According to Tibetan tradition, DharmapRla was a great patron 
of Buddhism. He is said to have founded the famous Vikramasila 
vihnra in Magadha on the top of a hill on the bank of the Ganges. 
It had 114 teachers in different subjects and included a central 
temple, surrounded by 107 others, all enclosed by a boundary 
wall.^ According to Buston,® Dharmapflla also built a magnificent 
monastery at Odantapuri, but according to TSranatha,® it was 
founded by either GopSla or Devapfila. Curiously enough, the 
legend related by Buston about the foundation of Odantapuri 
vihSra by Dharmapsla is exactly the same as is told by Tftranatha 
about the foundation of a vihara at Somapurl in Varendra by 
Devapsla. Now the recent archaeological excavations* carried out 
at Paharpur, in Rajshahi district, leave no doubt that its ruins 
represent the famous Somapura-viAsra, and the name of the place 
is still preserved in the neighbouring village called Ompur. 
According to the short inscriptions on some clay seals found in 
Paharpur, the Somapura-v/7»3ra was founded by Dharmapsla. 
Tsranstha says that Dharmapala founded fifty religious schools.* 
As already stated above, Dharmapala was the patron of the great 
Buddhist writer Haribhadra.® It reflects great credit upon the 
emperor, that amid his pre-occupations with w'ar and politics he 
could devote his thought and activities to these pious and peaceful 
pursuits. 


‘ Tar., p.-2l7. According to other traditions, however, Dcvapala is regarded 
as its founder (CoTdier-Ca(a/ogue,.ni. 321-22) 

The reference to the Vihara as Srimad-Vlkramaalla~deva-iriahavihara(MilT&- 
Nepal, 229) shows that Vikramasila was another name or biruda of Dharmapala 
(or Devapsla) who founded it. 

• P.157. » P.206. 

• For an account of these excavations cf. .4SM. No. 55 (Paharpur—K. N. 
Dikshit). 

• P.217. 


• Buston. pp. 156 ff. 
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Although Dharmapda was a Buddhist king, he was not hostile 
to Brahmanical religion in any way. He granted land for the 
worship of a Brahmanical god (Ins. No. 2) and followed the rules 
of caste laid down in the scriptures (No. 6, v. 5). The appointment 
of a Brahmana Garga as his minister, whose descendants occupied 
the post for several generations (No. 16), shows that politics was 
not influenced in any way by religion. 

2. Devapala (c. 810—850 A.D.) 

Paramekvara ParamabhaftSraka Mahcirajadhircija Devapala, who 
succeeded to the throne about 810 a.u., was fully endowed with the 
prowess and other qualities of his father. The available records 
seem to indicate that Devapala not only maintained the empire 
intact, but even extended its boundaries. The most interesting of 
these is the Badal Pillar inscription (No. 16) which contains an 
eulogy of five generations of hereditary Brahman ministers who 
served under four rulers of the Psla dynasty beginning from 
Dharmapala. Extravagant pretensions are put forward in this 
record on behalf of Darbhapani and his grandson Kedaramigra who 
both served under Devapala. It was Darbhapani’s diplomacy, so 
we are told, which enabled Devapala to exact tributes from the 
whole of Northern India from the Himalaya to the Vindhya 
mountains, and from the Eastern to the Western seas (v. 5). It 
was again the intelligence of Kedsramisra that enabled Devapala 
to enjoy the sea-girt earth after having exterminated the Utkalas, 
curbed the pride of the HUnas, and destroyed the haughtiness of 
the Dravida and Gurjara lords (v. 13), 

Similar credit is given to the general of DevapSla in the record 
of a descendant of the former (Ins. No. 14). We are told that on 
the approach of Dcvapiila‘s forces, under his brother Jayapala, the 
king of Utkala fled from his capital city, and the king of Prfigjyotisha 
submitted without any light (v. 6). Dcvapala’s own Grant (No. 6) 
shows that his career of v ictory led him as far as Kamboja in the 
west and Vindhya mountains in the south. 

To whomsoever might belong tlie credit of these remarkable 
achievements, they undoubtedly testify to the brilliance of Deva- 
pSla’s reign. It appears that he peacefully inherited the vast empire 
of his father and firmly established his authority (Ins. No. 6, v. 12). 
But it was soon apparent that he could not long maintain the 
extensive empire left by his father merely by peaceful and diplomatic 
methods, as his minister Darbhapani claims to have done. In those 
unsettled times, nothing but a policy of blood and iron could have 
checked (he disiuptive forces within the empire and aggressive 
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designs of ambitious neighbours. So Devapsla’s long reign of about 
forty years must have witnessed a series of military campaigns, 
including those against the Prsgjyotishas, Utkalas, Hunas, Gurjaras, 
and Dravidas. 

P*‘Sgjyotisha is a well-known name of the Brahmaputra valley, 
and the province or a part of it was also called Kamarnpa.^ 
According to Hiuen Tsang, KSmarupa included the whole of Assam 
valley and extended up to the Karatoyft river in the west. 
According to the Bhagalpur copper-plate (No. 14), when Jayapala 
set out on a conquering expedition the king of Prngjyotisha lived 
in happiness for a long lime by accepting the order (of Jayapala) 
to desist from warlike preparations. It is thus evident that the 
king of Assam accepted the suzerainty of Devapnla and was left 
unmolested. This king was probably either Harjara or his father 
Pralambha.® 

The conquest of Utkala was, however, more thorough. In 
addition to the passage quoted above about the flight of the Utkala 
king from his capital, the Btldal Pillar inscription informs us that 
the Utkalas were exterminated. There might have been one or 
more expeditions against Utkala, and the kingdom was thoroughly 
subjugated, TSranatha informs us that Orissa, like Bengal, suffered 
from internal disruption,® shortly before Goprda was elected king. 
But like the Pfilas in Bengal, the Kara dynasty restored the solidarity 
of the kingdom. J^ubhakara, the third king of this dynasty who 
bore imperial titles, has been identified by S. L6vi with the king of 
Wu-cha who sent an autographed manuscript to the Chinese emperor 
Te-tsong in 795 a.d. His son .'^ivakara also bore imperial titles, and 
ruled in Orissa.* After him nearly two hundred years elapsed 
before we hear of another Kara king in Orissa who might or 
might not have been descended from the earlier Karas.® The Pslas 
probably conquered Utkala during or immediately after the reign of 


* In the Kamaijii Grant of Vaidyadcva (/:/. ii. :t48), the village granted 
is said to be situated in KamailTpa-mojirfa/a and Piac)yotisha'M///,r/. This shows 
that Kamarupa was regarded as a smaller unit wilhin Fiag.iyotlsha which necessa¬ 
rily included a larger area. It is however, generally accepted that the same country 
was known as Prcgjyotisha in ancient times and as Kamarupa in mediaeval limes 
{HK. 1 ff). 

^ For the contemporary history of Assam, cf. DUNl. i. 241 fl‘. 

Tar., p. 197. 

* Chaurasi copper-plate. JBORS. mv. 292 It. 

® The chronology of the Kara kings l^ involved in diHicultics. For the view 
adopted in the text, cf. Orissa by R. D. llanerji, Vol. i, Ch. xi ; JAHRS. x. 56. 
According to Vinayak Misra, the Kara dynasty came to an end about 794 a.d. 
with the reign of Dan dimahsdevj (Orissa under the Bhaama Kings, 71). 
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l^ivakara, and their boast that they had exterminated the Utkalas 
was perhaps not altogether unjustified. 

The HQnas were the nomadic tribe from Central Asia that 
played a dominant r61e in the history of India during the latter half 
of the fifth and the first half of the sixth century a.d. After that 
they had ceased to be a great power, but ruled over one or more 
small principalities. One of these was situated in the seventh 
century a.d. in Uttar5patha, near the Himalayas.^ It was probably 
this principality which was successfully invaded by DevapBla.® 
Thereafter he proceeded up to Kamboja, which was to the North¬ 
west of the Punjab and immediately to the north of GandhSra. 
The Huna principality and Kamboja were both situated on the 
outskirts of the Pala empire and this sufficiently explains Devapala’s 
hostility with them. These detailed conquests show that Devapfila 
not only maintained intact the empire he had inherited from his 
father, but also extended its boundaries by the conquest of Assam 
and Orissa on one side, and Knmboja and Hu^na principalities on 
the other. The claim that he ruled from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya, and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, was 
perhaps not very far from truth, and was in any case a pardonable 
exaggeration, and not a ‘mere bombast.’® 

The Gurjaras mentioned in the Badal Pillar inscription were 
undoubtedly the Pratihsras, the old enemy of the P5las. We have 
seen above (supra pp.l06, 112) how the crushing defeat inflicted by the 
Rashtrakuuis forced the Pratihsras to confine their activities within 
Rsjputsna and Dharmaptila enjoyed his mighty empire undisturbed 
by them. DevapSla also appears to have enjoyed a brief respite 
from their hostile activities during the first part of his reign. For, 
as we have seen above (supra p. Ii2), apart from a doubtful refer¬ 
ence in a Jaina text, tbeie is nothing to prove that NSgabha^a ii 
recovered his power and occupied Kanauj, and if be did so it was 
probably not long before the date of his death (833 a.d.) as given 
in the same text. The records of the Pratihsras show that this did 
not revive the old glory of the family. The reign of Nsgabhata’s 
son Ramabhadra was an inglorious one, and there are indirect 
evidences to show that he suffered severe reverses in the bands of 
his enemies, who even for a time ravaged his own dominions.* 
Ramabhadra’s son and successor Bhoja, however, infused a new 

» HC. Ch. V. 

• A territorial unit called HUnA-man^dla in Malwa is referred»..to in an 
inscription of the Paramsra king Vakpatiraja (£/. xxiii. 102). Both Vskpati and 
Sindbursja are said to have defeated the Hun as. Thus there was probably also 
a Hnpa principality in Malwa. 

« TK.2A0. 


* CP. 45-46. TK. 236-37. 
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energy and strength among the Prat i haras, and seems to have 
recovered some of the territories lost by his father. The Barah and 
Daulatpura copper-plates show that he had occupied Kanauj and 
recovered Kalanjara-wm?</«/a by 835 a.d., and Gurjaratra, his 
ancestral territories in Rgjputana, by 843 a.d,^ But, evidently, his 
success was short-lived. For we find Gurjaratrfi in possession of 
another branch of the Pratihftra family in 861 a.d., and Bhoja was 
defeated by the Rashtrakatas some time before 867 a.d.® 

It seems to be almost certain that the lord of Gurjaras, 
whose pride was curbed by Devapffla, was no other than Bhoja i. 
According to the Bad si Pillar inscription, this must have occurred 
fairly late in the reign of Devapala, for the credit of this achieve¬ 
ment is taken by Kedaiamisra, the grandson of his first minister 
DarbhapSpi. We may, therefore, fix the date of this event between 
840 and 850 a.d.® It was probably shortly after this that Bhoja 
was defeated by the Rashirakuias. These successive defeats so 
weakened his power, that even Gurjaratra, the territory round 
Jodhpur in Rftjput.'tna, passed out of his hands. Thus in spite of 
a short period of trouble, Devapala had not much to fear from 
the Pratiharas, and during his long reign that eternal enemy of the 
Pslas was kept in check.'* 


1 GP. 48 : TK. 237-38. * GP. 48-50 ; TK. 242-43. 

* GP. 49-50 ; TK 240-41. 

* It may be surmised that in his fight against Bhoja, Devapala was helped 
by Iht Chandellas of Khajuraho. There is a tradition that the founder of this 
dynasty supplanted the Pratiharas (V. A. Smith, Early Elistory of India, 3rd ed., 
p. 390), This statement has not been believed by the historians. But if we 
remember that Bhoja was ruling over Kalanjara-znan^fn/n in 836 a.d. (which 
might well have included Khajuraho about 53 milc.s from Kalanjara), that he was 
defeated by Devapala about 840 a.d., and that since then the Chandellas were in 
continuous occupation of Khajuraho and the neighbourhood (even though they 
had later to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Pratiharas), it would not be 
unreasonable to hold that the Chandellas had helped Devapala in his fight against 
Bhoja, and were rewarded, after the latter's defeat, with the sovereignty of the 
territory near Khajuraho, perhaps under the suzerainfy of Devapala. Vakpati, the 
second king in the traditional genealogical list of the Chandellas, is said to have 
made the Vindhyas his pleasure-mount (Khajuraho Ins. v. 13, EL 1 .126) and 
Vakpati’s son Vijaya is said to have, like Rama, in his warlike t.xpeditions reached 
even the southernmost point of India, presumably for the benefit of an ally, as 
the epithet *suhrid-upakritUdaksha' shows (Khajuraho Ins. v. 20, EL i. 142). 
Now Devapala also claims to have reached the Vindhya region and, as we shall 
see, there are reasons to believe that he sent an expedition to the extreme south. 
It may be,prcsumed, therefore, that the earlier Chandclla kings were allies of 
Devapala. This strengthens the view that they might have ousted Bhoja from 
Kalanjara with the help of the Pala king. 

Dr. H. C. Ray thinks that the Chandclla kings referred to abow were 
feudatory chiefs, perhaps of Bhoja {DHNl. 670-671). Of this there is no 
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Lastly, we come to the Dravidas who were also defeated by 
Devapala. They are usually identified with the Rsshtrakittas, and 
as the Rsshtrakutas were, like the Gurjaras, the rivals of the Palas, 
the reference may be to a successful fight with them.^ It would 
then appear that Devapala had to fight with both the hereditary 
enemies for maintaining his empire, and he was evidently more 
successful than his father. His RSshtrakltta rival was undoubtedly 
Amoghavarsha,* 

The term Dravida is, however, usually applied to denote, not 
the Deccan plateau which formed the Rsshtraklita dominions 
proper, but the South Indian peninsula. It is not unlikely, there¬ 
fore, that the Dravida ruler defeated by Devapala belonged to this 
region and in that case he was most probably his contemporary 
Pandya king Sri-Mfira l^rl-Vallabha who ruled about 815-862 a.d. 
According to the Sinnamanur Plates, this Psndja king repulsed a 
hostile confederation consisting of the Gaiigas, Pallavas, Cholas, 
Kalingas, Magadhas, and others at a place identified with modern 
Kumbakonam. The Magadhas in the above list can only refer to 
the forces of the Psla king who was in occupation of Magadha 
during this period. The conquest of Utkala had brought DevapSla 
into contact with the Kalingas and there was every inducement on 
his part to enter into a close political association with them, and, 
through them, with the other powers mentioned above. For these 
powers were hostile to the Rsshtrakntas, and were repeatedly 
defeated by them during the reigns of Dhruva and Govinda in. 
The common enmity to the Rashtrakutas would have cemented the 
alliance, and the southern powers, whose dominions were ruthlessly 
devastated by the Rashtrakutas, would naturally try to gain the 
support of such a powerful ruler as Devapala. 

It appears fiom the Vcivikkudi Grant that the Pandya king 
was at one time a member of a similar confederacy of Eastern kings 
which defeated the Rashlrakupa king Krishna i at Venbai. But 
evidently he had seceded from it and was an object of its attack. 
The Sinnamanur Plates refer to his success against the confederacy 

definite evidence, though it is the general view (GP. 55) As Dluinga ascended 
the throne about 954 A.n., Vjkpati and Vijaya, who were icmovcd respectively 
five and four generations from him, may be regarded as contemporaries of 
Dcvapnla. 

> Bl. 205. 

* Devapala's success must have been facilitated by the internal discords in 
the Rsshtrakuta kingdom, l or details cf. RA. Ti-11. Dr. Aitckai is wrong in his 
statement that the Psia records claim that Nsrayanapala had defeated a Dravida 
king {Ibid. p. 77). The claim is really made on behalf of Devapala. Dr. Altekar’s 
identification of the Dravida king with Amoghavarslia seems,however, to be quite 
reasonable, though his view about the struggle between the Palas and the 
Rasbtrakutas, based on the wrong assumption, is open to doubt. 
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at Kumbakonam, but it is just possible that there were other 
episodes in connection with this campaign which were less favourable 
to him.^ 

It is thus quite likely that the Dravida king, whose pride was 
curbed by Devapsla, was the PErjjdya ruler l§n-Msra ^ri-Vallabha. 
This view is strengthened by verse 15 of the Monghyr copper-plate 
(No. 6) which describes the empire of Devapsla as bounded by the 
Himalayas in the north and RameSvar Setubandha in the south. 
It is no doubt an exaggeration, but there would be at least some 
basis for this, if we accept the above view. Some military victory 
near RameSvar in the Pgndya kingdom could be easily magnified 
by the court-poet, and would offer some explanation of the statement 
about the extent of his empire ; but it would be very curious indeed 
that such a statement should be made without absolutely any 
basis of fact. Similarly, the claim of the Chandella king Vijaya 
that he reached, in course of bis conquest, the extreme south where 
R&ma built his bridge, v ould be equally absurd unless we suppose 
that he did this in company with some powerful king ; and from 
what has been said above,® this king may be DevapRla. It is 
difficult to believe that two court-poets writing in different countries 
at different times should concoct the same baseless story about two 
different kings. The available evidences do not enable us to make 
any positive statement, but the hypothesis about a victorious 
expedition of Devapala in the southernmost part of India cannot 
now be ruled out as altogether fantastic. 

Devapala ruled for at least 35 years’ and his reign may be 
placed between 810 and 850 a.d. Under him the Pala empire 
reached the height of its glory. His suzerainty was acknowledged 
over the whole of Northern India from Assam to the borders of 
Kashmir, and his victorious forces marched from the Indus to the 
upper reaches of the Brahmaputra, and from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas, perhaps even to the southernmost extremity of India. 
His name and fame were known far outside India, and king 
Bclaputradeva of the iSailendra dynasty ruling in Java, Sumatra, 
and Malay Peninsula sent an ambassador to him.* The object of 
this embassy was to ask for a grant of five villages with which the 

• This hypothesis of Devapala’s military expedition to the extreme south of 
India is bas^ on Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri’s very interesting paper “The PUrva- 
raja of the Velvikkudi Grant" (Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration 
Volume, 1936, pp. 197 ff). Cf. also supra p. 106, f.n. 2. 

• Cf. $upra p. 119, f.n. 4. 

• The Nalanda Copper-plate (No. 7) is dated in the 39th or 35th Year. 
(SeeApp. I). 

• Ibid. 
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.^ailendra king proposed to endow a monastery he had built at 
Nslands. The monastery of NslandR was in those days the seat 
of international Buddhist culture, and the Pala emperors, as its 
guardians, held a high position in the Buddhist world. Devapsla 
was a great patron of Buddhism and he granted the request of the 
l§ailendra king. His interest in the Nalanda monastery and deep 
devotion to the Buddhht faith are also known from the Ghoshrawa 
inscription (No. 8). It records that Indragupta, a Brahman of 
Nagarahara (Jelalabad) and a learned Buddhist priest, received 
ovation from Devapila and was appointed the head of the Nsland^ 
monastery. 

A general review of the Pala kingdom towards the close of 
Devapala’s reign is given by the Arab traveller and merchant 
Sulaiman, who made several voyages to India and wrote an 
account of it in 851 a.d. The Pala kingdom is referred to as 
Ruhmi (Rahma, according to APMasudi). The PSla king is said to 
be at war with his neighbours, the Rashtrakutas and the Gurjara- 
PratthSras. His troops were more numerous than those of his 
adversaries. In his military campaigns he took 50,000 elephants, 
and ten to fifteen thousand men in his army were employed in 
fulling and washing cfoths.^ 

Reference has already been made above to the nature of 
Dharmapala’s empire. So far as we can judge from the available 
records, Devapala, too, does not seem to have exercised any direct 
administrative control over any territory outside Bengal and Bihar. 
In the case of the Imperial Guptas and Gurjara-Pratlharas, not 
only inscriptions all over Northern India invoke their name as 
suzerain, but we have also the records of their officers governing 
remote territories like Kathiawar peninsula. No such records of the 
two Pala emperors have yet been discovered beyond the confines 
of the modern provinces of Bengal and Bihar. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to assume that so far as the rest of the imperial 
territories were concerned, they were governed by local rulers who 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Palas. This is corroborated 
by V. 8 of the Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala (No. 6).“ 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that reference is 
made to a Pala ruler, Yuvaraja by name, in the Udayasundart- 


* Cf. E.&D. I. 5, 25 ; S.H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Musiim History, pp, 4-6. 
For an explanation why the Psla kingdom is referred to as Ruhmi oi. Rahma, 
cf. IHQ. XVI. 232 ff. 

* According to this verse, Dharmapala, after his digvijaya, removed the sor¬ 
rows of the conquered kings by presenting them excellent rewards and permitted 
them to return to their own kingdoms. 
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kaths composed by Soddhala.^ We learn from this book that a 
famous poet, Abhinanda by name, graced his court.^ The 
RSmacharita,^ composed by this poet Abhinanda, gives more 
details about YuvarSja who is described as a great conqueror. He 
had the epithet Haravarsha, and was the son of Vikrama^lla. He 
is also referred to as the ornament of the Pala family {Psla-kula- 
chandra, Pala-kula~pradipa etc.) founded by Dharmapala (Dharma- 
pSla-kula-kairava-kSnan-endu).* 

These epithets leave no doubt that Yuvarsja Haravarsha 
belonged to the Pala family of Bengal. According to the 
RSmacharita, he was a powerful king, a statement which is also 
corroborated by the Udayasundan-katha. The question, therefore, 
naturally arises whether he is to be identified with a known Ptsla 
king, or regarded as a ruler over some territory outside Bengal and 
Bihar. It has been suggested that VikramaSlla, the father of 
Yuvarirja, was another name of DharmapSla who founded the 
VikramaSlla monastery, and Haravarsha is identical with Devapala.“ 
Dr. D. C. Ganguly infers from the epithet Haravarsha that he was 
connected with some Rashtrakuta kingdom. As Pdrabala, the 
Rfishtrakuta king of Central India, was the father of Dhannapflla’s 
queen. Dr. Ganguly suggests that Yuvaraja might have ruled over 
that territory.* None of these conjectures except perhaps the 
identity of Dharmapala (or DevapSla) and Vikramasila can be 
supported by positive evidence. There are some grounds for the 
belief that the poet Abhinanda was an inhabitant of Bengal,’ and 
in that case Yuvaraja Haravarsha may be the well-known Pala 
king DevapBla or his son. But if Yuvaraja Haravarsha ruled over 
any territory outside Bengal and Bihar, this’ will be the only 
instance where any part of the Pala empire was directly administered 
by the Pala kings or members of their family. In any case, the 
history of Yuvaraja Haravarsha is an interesting episode in the 


» Published in Gaekwad Oriental Scries. 

* Ibid. p. 2. * PuWished Gaekwad Scries. 

* Cf. I. 110 (p. 10); Introdiwtory verses to chs. vni (p.63) and vi (p. 47) ; 
concluding verses of chs. x (p. 91), xi (p. 102 ), xxvi (p. 234), vi (p. 52), and 


That Vikramaslla was possibly 


xviu (p. 253). 

* Introduction to Ranmcharita, pp. xx-xxni. 
a biruda of Dharmapslaor Devapsla rests on some positive evidence, presumably 
unknown to the editor (supra, p. 115, f.n. 1). But the patron of the poet is also 

called Brithvipala in the concluding verse of Canto 2, ® 

verse of Canto 10 (ms. C) or 18 (ms.A). This may be another name of Haravarsha. 

In that case he must be different from Devapala. 

* BhSratavarshat Sravana, 1340, pp. 247 ff. 

’ Introduction to Ramacharita. 
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history of the Pfilas. All that we can infer about the period of his 
rule from literary evidence, is that he flourished certainly before 
the eleventh century a.d. and probably before the tenth.* 

In conclusion, a brief reference may be made to the relation 
between Bengal and Tibet during the reigns of the first three Pala 
kings. The political relation between Tibet and India down to the 
middle of the eighth century a.d. has been discussed above (see 
supra pp. 91-93). In spite of the victories of Lalitaditya, the 
Tibetan rulers continued their aggressive policy, and the Tibetan 
chronicles, of a later date, record their great achievements in India 
during the period 755-836 a.d. 

The Tibetan king Khri-srong-lde-btsan (755-97 a.d.), regarded 
as an incarnation of Bodhisatva Mafijusn, was a very powerful 
king. According to the Chronicles of Ladakh, “he subdued all the 
provinces on the four frontiers” including “China in the east and 
India in the south.”® In a Tibetan text, composed not much later 
than the ninth century a.d.. his son Mu-tig Btsan-po is said to have 
brought under his sway two or three (parts of) Jambudvipa.® This 
somewhat vague statement is supplemented by the following details 
in the same text ; 

“In the south the Indian kings there established, the Raja Dharma-dpal and 
Drahu-dpun, both waiting'in their lands under order to shut up their armies,yielded 
the Indian kingdom in subjection to Tibet: the wealth of the Indian country, gems 
and all kinds of excellent provisions, they punctually paid. The two great kings 
of India, upper and lower, out of kindness to themselves (or in obedience to him), 
pay honour to commands."* 

The king Dharma-dpal in the above passage undoubtedly refers 
to the Pala king Dharmapala. As regards Drahu-dpun, Dr. Thomas, 
who edited the text, suggests that it might mean “nephew, or 
grandson, Drahu,” bnt it does not help us in identifying him, 

The next important king Ral-pa-can (c. 817-c. 836 a.d.), accord¬ 
ing to the Chronicles of Ladakh, conquered India as far as the 


* This lower limit is furnished by the date of Soddhala who was a 
contemporary of both Chhittaraja and Mummuniraja, rulers of Konkana, whose 
known dates are respectively 1026 a.d. and 1060 a.d. (Introduction to Udaya- 
sundarikatha,i). 1). The editor of Ramacharita places Abhinanda and Haravarsha 
before 900 a.d. on the ground ‘‘that Soddhala in his chronology of famous poets 
of ancient India beginning from Valmiki down to his own time places Abhinanda 
before Rajaaekhara” (pp. xx-xxi). 

* Francke, Antiquities of Tibet, Part ii, p. 87. Dr. L. Petech, Study on the 
Chronicles of Ladakh. IHQ. xv. 65. 

• F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan, p. 270. 

♦ Ibid. 272-78. 
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Gangsssgara. This has been taken to represent the mouth of the 
Ganges.^ 

The facts culled above from the Tibetan texts throw interesting 
light upon the political relation between India and Tibet during 
the first century of Pala rule. How far the Tibetan claims of 
conquest and supremacy in Indian plains may be regarded as 
historical facts, it is difficult to say. For the Indian sources contain 
no reference to any military campaign from Tibet, far less to the 
exercise of political authority by its king in India proper. While, 
therefore, we must suspend our final judgment about Tibetan 
conquest and supremacy in India until fresh evidence is available, 
we must not ignore the possibility that perhaps the course of events 
in Bengal during 750-850 a.d. was influenced by Tibet to a much 
larger extent than we are apt to imagine.^ 

III. THE DECLINE AND FAIL OF THE EMPIRE. 


The glory and brilliance of the PSla empire did not long survive 
the death of DevapSla. The rule of his successors, whose names 
and approximate dates are given below, was marked by a steady 
process of decline and disintegration which reduced the Pglas almost 
to an insignificant political power in North India. 


7 . 


2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 


Vigrahapala i 
or 

iSurapSla i 
NarflyanapSla 
Rsjyapsla 
GopSla II 
Vigrahapftla ii 


c. 850-854 A.D. 

c. 854-908 A.D. 
c. 908-940 A.D. 
c. 940-960 A.D. 
c. 960-988 A.D. 


^ Francke, op. cit. 89-90. Francke assigns to Ral-pa-can the date 804-16 a.d., 
but Dr. Petech (op. cit. 81) gives the date 817-836 a.d. 

• The alleged victories of Khri-srong-ldc-btsan (755-97 a.d,), for instance, 
fit in well with what we know of the political condition in Bengal about the 
middle of the eighth century a.d., and might have played no inconsiderable part 
in placing a Buddhist ruler on its throne. The specific mention of Dharmapala’s 
sul^ssion to this Tibetan ruler or his son is of special interest. Whatever we 
might think oPthe Tibetan claim, a conflict between Dharmapsla and the Tibetan 
ruler is not an improbable one and might explain the former's defeat by 
Nsgabhafa ii. In this connection we might recall the tradition that Dharmapsla 
occupied the throne of Nepsla which, we know, was under the political subjection 
of Tibet during the greater part of the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. The 
Mpedition of Dharmapsla to Kedsra and Nepsla may also have some connection 
with Tibetan aggression. The alleged conquests of Ral-pa-can (817-836) might 
explain the weakness of the Psla kingdom under Devapsla which enabled Bhoja 
to conquer Kanauj some time before 836 a.d. The advance of the Tibetans up to 
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Devapsla was succeeded by Vigrahapsla. There is some dispute 
among scholars regarding the relationship between the two, but 
the most probable view seems to be that Vigrahapsla was the 
nephew of Devapala, and not his son {cf. App. iv). According to 
the genealogy preserved in the Grants of NSrSyanapSla and sub¬ 
sequent kings, Dharmapala had a younger brother named Vskpflla, 
who was evidently his general and fought his enemies in all direc¬ 
tions. Vfikpala’s son Jayapala was the great general of Devapala, 
and conquered Orissa and Assam for his royal cousin. Vigrahapsla, 
who ascended the throne after the death of Devapala, was probably 
the son of this Jayapala, though some take him to be the son of 
Devapsla. 

For the present, we are absolutely in the dark regarding the 
circumstances which led to this change in the line of succession. 
It might have been due to the absence of any heir of Devapala, 
although this does not appear to be very likely. For the Monghyr 
copper-plate of Devapala (No. 6) shows that he had installed his 
son Rajyapsla as Crown-Prince, and that this son was alive in the 
year 33 of his reign, i.e. not more than seven or eight years before 
his death. Of course, Rajyapala might have died during this 
interval, as appears to have been the case with TribhuvanapSla 
mentioned above. On the other hand, we cannot altogether eliminate 
the possibility of an internal dispute regarding succession^ in which 
the general JayapSla might have placed his own son on the throne 
with the support of his army. For the sudden collapse of the Pala 
Empire naturally leads to the presumption of a catastrophe of this 
kind, and the view of an internal disruption is supported by the 
mention of the kingdoms of Anga, Vanga, and Magadha in a 
Rashtraknta record dated 866 a.d. 

Vigrahapsla, who inherited the throne and the vast empire of 
Devapsla, is described in very vague and general terms as having 
destroyed his enemies. The old Kedsramitra continued as minister. 
But the Bsdsl Pillar inscription (No. 16) which attributes to his 
diplomacy the great military victories of Devapsla, has nothing to 

the mouth of the Ganges would account for the sudden collapse of the Psla 
kingdom under Narayanapala, if we could push forward the dates of the incident 
by two decades, which is not very unreasonable in view of the proved inaccuracies 
in the chronology of the Tibetan chronicles. I astly, the usurpation of a part of 
the Pala kingdom by Karaboja chiefs in the tenth century a.d. may be ultimately 
traceable to the Tibetan expeditions, for Ksmboja was an Indian name* for Tibet 
(cf. App. v). But ail these are mere conjectures and speculations for the present, 
and undue stress should not be laid on themtillcorroborativeevidenceisforthcoming. 

> This view finds support in the story of Yuvaraja Haravarsha referred to 
supra p. 123, if he is regarded as the son of Devapala, and we accept his association 
with tte Rssbtraktita kingdom in Central India as suggested by Dr. D.C. Ganguly. 
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say of the next king whom it calls ^urapsla. ^urapflla was obviously 
another name of VigrahapSla,^ and all that the Bsdsl Pillar inscrip¬ 
tion tells us about him is that he attended the sacrificial ceremonies 
performed by his minister, and poured holy water over his own 
head for the welfare of his empire. It offers a strong contrast 
between the warlike DevapSla and his successor who was evidently 
of a pacific and religious disposition. VigrahapSla maintained this 
attitude till the last. He abdicated the throne in favour of his son 
NBrflyafl.ap5la and retired to a religious life.® He had married a 
princess of the Haihaya family named LajjS.® 

Nflrayanapsla also resembled his father rather than his grand¬ 
uncle. He had Kedsrami^ra’s son Guravamiira as his minister, but 
the Bsdsl Pillar inscription records no glorious militar>' achievement 
to his credit. The Bhagalpur copper-plate grant (No. 16), issued 
in the 17th regnal year of NSrSyanapSla, also refers to his prowess 
in only vague and general terms, but does not mention any specific 
conquest. Although he ruled for no less than fifty-four years (No. 15), 
we have not the least evidence of any military victory of NSrSyana- 
pSla. All these raise a strong presumption about the weakness of 
these two Fsla rulers, and this presumption is fully borne out by 
external evidences, particularly the history of the RSshtrakfftas and 
the PratlhBras, the two hereditary enemies of the Pslas. 

As regards the Rsshtraktlias,* we learn from the Sirur inscrip¬ 
tion, dated £66 a.d., that the ruler or rulers of A6ga, VaAga, and 
Magadha paid homage to king Amoghavarsha (814-c. 880 a.d.). 
The internal history of the RSshtrakntas makes it highly improbable 
that Amoghavarsha could have undertaken an expedition against 
the Psla ruler before he had defeated the king of Vengi some time 
about 860 a.d. It is likely that after the conquest of VeAgi, the 
Rsshtraknta forces proceeded along the eastern coast and invaded 
the Pfila kingdom from the south. It was perhaps of the type of 
the occasional military raids of the Rsshtrakiltas into Northern 


• N. Vasu regarded Burapala as the son of DevapEla(F//. 216), but the 
identity of Surapsla and Vigrahapsla is upheld by all scholars {CL. 22 f.n.; J?f.217). 

• Ins. No. 14, V. 17. 

» Ins.-No. 14, v. 9. Accordbg to Epic and Puranic traditions, Haihaya was 
a great-grandson of Yadu. His descendants, called Haihayas, were divided into 
many groups. But the most important line, during the historical period, that clai¬ 
med to belong to this family, was the Kalachuri. There were two branches of 
Kalachuris ruling in Northern India at the time when Vigrahapala ruled, viz., those 
of Gorakhpur and Dihala (or Tripuri). The queen of Vigrahapala presumably 
belonged to one of these families. 

• References and authorities for the statements about the RashtrakUtas will 
be found in RA. 75-78. 
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India, and had no permanent effect. But it must have considerably 
weakened the military power and the political prestige of the Palas. 
The conquest of a portion of Radha by the ^ulki king MahSrajsdhU 
rSja Ranastambha of Orissa may also be assigned to the same period/ 
and may not be altogether unconnected with the Rashtrakuta 
invasion. 

These reverses of the Palas in the south probably created a 
favourable opportunity for the Pratihera king Bhojadeva to renew 
his ambitious efforts which were checked by Devapala, The defeat 
inflicted by the Rashtrakntas and the pacific disposition of Vigraha- 
psla and his successor Narayanapala must have encouraged Bhoja 
to wrest the empire of Northern India from the Palas/ His 
enterprise proved successful. He first turned his attention towards 
the west and destroyed the remnant of the political suzerainty 
enjoyed by the Palas. He then proceeded to the east and 
subjugated extensive territories both in Bundelkhand and the 
United Provinces. It does not appear that he had encountered 
any opposition from the Palas until he reached almost the borders 
of Magadha. But in spite of the weakness of the Palas, Bhoja 
made extensive preparations against them. 

We learn from the Kahla Plate® that Gunambhodhideva, a 
Kalachuri king of Gorakhpur, who obtained some territories from 
Bhojadeva, snatched away the sovereignty of the Gaudas. This 
Bhojadeva is undoubtedly the great Pratlhara king, who was 
successful in his expedition against the Pala king and probably 
rewarded the services of his feudatory Kalachuri chief by grant of 
lands. It is also probable that Bhoja obtained the assistance of the 
famous Kalachuri king Kokkalla i of Dshala. Kokkalla’s date is not 
definitely known, but he probably ruled between 840 and 890 a.d.* 
He is said to have granted freedom from fear to Bhoja and plundered 
the treasuries of various kingdoms including Vanga.® The two 
events may not be unconnected, and in any case Kokkalla’s raid 
against Vanga, if it was really a fact, must have facilitated the 
success of Bhoja. Another chief that probably accompanied Bhoja 


• Orissa, 193-95. 

• References and authorities for the statements about the Gurjara-Pratihsras 
will be found in GP. SO ff. 

• v. 9. El. vu. 89. 

• DHNI. II. 754; GP. 52 f.n. 4; xin. 482 ff. A recent writer fixes 
the reign of Kokkalla i between 840 and 885 a.d. (IHQ. xvii. 117 ff). 

• Bilhari Ins. v. 17, El. i. 256, 264; Benares cp. v, 7, El. n. 306; Amoda 
Plates, EL xix. 75 ff; Bhoja has been identified by some scholars with Bhoja n, 
and by others with Bhoja i, but the former view appears to be untenable {IHQ. 
xm. 482 ff). Cf. also GP. 52 f.n. 4 ; DBNL u. 754 ; TK. 255-56 ; WQ. xvn. 117 ff. 
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was the Guhilot king Guhila n who is said to have defeated the 
Gauda king.i His father Harsharsja joined the campaigns of 
Bhoja in the early part of. his reign. It is, therefore, exceedingly 
likely that he accompanied Bhoja in his successful Gauda expedition 
and took the credit thereof ; for it is difficult to believe that he 
could have led an expedition against distant Gauda on his own 
account. 

Bhoja had thus organised a formidable confederacy against the 
Pslas, and it seems he inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. Being 
secured against any trouble from the Rashtrakutas in the south,* 
and having laid low the power of the Pslas, Bhoja could enjoy in 
peace the extensive empire he had established in Northern India. 
In the west he had conquered Karnal in the Punjab and the 
Kathiawar Peninsula, and probably extended his empire up to the 
borders of the Muslim principalities in the Indus Valley, In the 
east the Kalachuris of Gorakhpur as well as the Chandellas of 
Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand) acknowledged his suzerainty, and the 
Palas were humbled to the dust. Armed with the resources of this 
vast empire, Bhoja’s son and successor Mahendrapala followed up 
the victory over the Palas with relentless severity. Six of the 
inscriptions,* found in Patna and Gays districts, leave no doubt 
that Magadha was annexed to the Pratlhsra empire. Recently, an 
inscription of Mahendrapfila (No. 55), dated in his fifth year, has 
been found on a pillar unearthed during the excavations at PahSrpur 
in Rajshahi district, the site of the famous Somapura-vihBra of 
DharmapSla. It proves that even Northern Bengal had passed on 
for a time into the hands of the Pratihgras. 

It is difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenal success of the Prafihsras and the complete collapse of 
the Palas during the latter half of the ninth century a.d. The 
personality of Bhoja and his success in organising a powerful confe¬ 
deracy are no doubt important factors, but able rulers like -DevapSla 
might have successfully contended against both. The failure of the 
Pflla kings undoubtedly demonstrates their personal incapacity and 
want of foresight and diplomacy. But there might have been 
other factors at work. We have already hinted at the probability 
of a disputed succession after the death of Devapgia. Further, the 
records of Assam and Orissa show that both these neighbouring 

1 Chatsu Ins. v. 23. El. xu. 15. 

« The revolt of the Gurjara branch, the constant struggle with the Eastern 
Chalukyas, and above all the pacific disposition of Amoghavarsha may explain the 
absence of active hostility between him and Bhoja. Cf. RA. 77. 

• Ins. Nos. 53,54, 56-59. 
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kingdoms, which had been subjugated by Devapala, had again 
become powerful In Assam, king Harjara, one of whose known 
dates is 829-30 a.d.,^ had assumed imperial titles,® and the record 
of his son Vanaml^Ia describes him as a powerful emperor and 
conqueror in many battles.® In Orissa, the I§ailodbhava dynasty 
re-establisned its supremacy on the ruins of the Karas, and 
Sainyabhila m Msdhavavarman Srinivasa (c. 850 a.d.) established 
the greatness of his family. He and his successor are said to have 
performed ASvamedha, Vsjapeya and other sacrifices, in token of 
their political supremacy.^ 

The rise to power of these two dependent principalities might 
have been either the cause or the effect of the weakness of the 
Pala kings. In the absence of positive evidences we cannot hazard 
any conjecture in favour of the one or the other, but we must keep 
in view the possibility of the reaction of the greatness of these 
powers upon the fortunes of the Pslas. 

It has been mentioned above that Vigrahapala i manicd a 
Haihaya princess. This might have been a move on the part of 
the Palas to win over the friendship of the Kalachuris. We know 
that the Rsshtraktrtas formed numerous matrimonial alliances* with 
the family of the powerful Kalachuri king Kokkalla who had at 
least eighteen sons (and possibly also numerous daughters). It is 
not unlikely that VigrahapSla’s queen was a daughter of Kokkalla 
himself. But, as we know from the case of the Rashtrakntas, such 
alliances did not always prevent political rivalries leading to active 
hostilities. In the case of the Palas, we cannot say whether the 
Haihaya alliance was really of any help to them. But it is certain 
that they were able to recover the possession of Northern Bengal 
and Magadha before the reign of Narlyanapala was over. 

Three inscriptions* of NarflyanapSla, dated in the years 7, 9 and 
17, and found in Bihar, seem to prove that the kingdom of Magadha 
was in his possession at least up to his 17th year i.e. c. 870 a.d. The 
dates of the seven inscriptions of MahendrapSla found in Bengal and 
Bihar range between years 2 and 9 or 19, i.e. c. 887 to 894 or 904 A.D. 
The Pratihfira power must have been considerably weakened shortly 
after the last-named year. For some between 915 and 917 a.d., 
if ndt earlier, the Pratihara king MahipSla, son of MahendrapSla, 
was disastrously defeated by the Rashtrakutas. His capital was 
sacked and he fled towards the east, hotly pursued by his enemies. 


» TehJur Ids., Gupta Samvat 510. JBORS. in. 511. 

* Hsiyungthal cp. Kam-Sas. 50. 

’ Tejpur PI. w. 11-16. Kam-§as, 60-61. 

* JAHRS, X. 14. » DHNl. n. 760-61. • Ins. Nos. 12-14. 
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This catastrophe indicates the weakness of the Pratihflras, which 
was perhaps due to internal troubles' following the death of 
Mahendrapala and gave an opportunity to the Pftlas to retrieve 
their position. In any case, as we find an inscription of Narsyana- 
pala(No. 15) in Bihar dated in the year 54 of his reign, we may 
presume that the Pala king recovered Northern Bengal and Bihar 
about 908 a.d., if not earlier. 

Narayanapala had also probably come into conflict with the 
RashtrakHia king Krishna ii who succeeded Amoghavarsha about 
880 A.D., and ruled till 914 a.d. It is said in the RashtrakQta 
records* that Krishna ii was the ‘preceptor charging the Gau^as 
with the vow of humility,’ and that *his command was obeyed by 
Anga, Kalinga, Ganga, and Magadha.’ A petty chief ofVelanSijdu 
(in Kistna district) named Malla i, who claims to have subdued 
the Vangas,* Magadhas, and the Gaudas, probably accompanied 
Krishna ii in his expedition. The nature and result of this expedi¬ 
tion are difficult to determine, but perhaps Krishna ii had some 
success against the Psla king. It is very likely that the Rsshtrakflta 
Tunga, whose daughter Bhsgyadev! was married to Narsyanapsla’s 
son Rajyapala, is no other than Jagattufiga,* the son of Krishna ii. 
In that case we may presume that the marriage alUaiice had 
brought about, at least temporarily, a cessation of hostilities. 

NSrayapapBla died about 908 a,d., and was succeeded by his 
son Rsjyapala who ruled for at least thirty-two years.® As noted 
above, Rsjyapala married Bhsgyadevl, the daughter of the Rflshtra- 
ktr^a king Tunga. He is credited in official records with works of 
public utility such as excavation of big tanks and construction of 
lofty temples.® He was succeeded by his son Gopala ii, who ruled 
for at least seventeen years.’ Several records of both these kings 
have been found in Magadha,® and a copper-plate grant, dated in 

1 jy. 254 ff. “ Deoli CP. v. 13, EL v. 193 

* Pithapuram Ins. v. 11. El. iv, 40, 48. 

♦ Cf. Ins. No. 31, V. 8. Tunga is usually identified with Jagattunga, son of 
the Rashirakuta king Krishna ii, who died about 914 a.d. {JASB. 1892, Parti, 
p. 80). Jagattunga predeceased his father and never ascended the throne. His 
son Indra in succeeded Krishna n. Tunga may be regarded as an abbreviated 
form of Jagattunga who was a contemporary of Nsrsyanapala, father of 
Kgjyapsla. But the proposed identification, though very probable, cannot be regar¬ 
ded as certain. For we must remember that there were other Rashirakuia branchy, 
e.g., the one ruling in Gujarat. R. D. Banerji is inclined (BI. 226) to identify 
Tungit with Tungadharmavaloka whose inscription was found at Bodh-Gays (R. L. 
Mitra, Buddha-Gaya, p. 166, pi. XL.). N. Vasu identified Tunga with Kjishpa n 
himself who had the epithet §ubhatunga {VJL 128). 

5 Cf. Ins. No. 12. • Ins. No. 31 . v. 7. ’See infra p. 179. 

• Ins. Nos. 17-22, 24. 
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the sixth year of GopSla n (No, 23), proves his possession of 
Northern Bengal. 

Thus after the end of the disastrous reign of Nsrayanapala, the 
prospects of the Palas appeared somewhat bright. The Pratiharas 
had suffered a severe blow from which they were not likely to 
recover for some time, and there was a truce with the Rashtraklttas 
cemented by a marriage alliance. The worst crisis in the history 
of the Palas seemed to have been over. 

But unfortunately for the Pslas, the downfall of the Pratiharas 
let loose other forces which proved no less disastrous to them. Two 
great powers, the Chandellas and the Kalachuris, tried to establish 
their political supremacy in Northern India, and the Palas had to 
bear the brunt of their aggressive imperialism, 

YaSovarman, who laid the foundations of the greatness of the 
Chandellas, is said to have carried on incessant military campaigns 
all over Northern India, and dominated the whole region from the 
Himalayas to Malwa and from Kashmir to Bengal. Even making 
due allowance for the exaggerations of the court-poets, he must be 
credited with military successes over a wide range of territories. 
In particular, his conquest of the famous fortress of KalaRjara gave 
him a dominant position in the heart of Northern India.^ According 
to the Chandella records, YaSovarman ‘was a sword to {cut down) 
the Gaudas as if they were pleasure-creepers,’ and his son Dhahga, 
who ascended the throne some time before 954 a.d. and ruled till 
about 1000 A.D., kept in prison the queens of Radha and Anga.* 
These statements may not be literally true, but we may take it for 
granted that during the reigns of Rajyapala and his two successors, 
GopBla ii and Vigrahapala ii, Bengal fared badly in the hands of 
Yasovarman and Dhahga. About the same time the Kalachuri 
rulers also raided various parts of the country. In the Kalachuri 
records we find reference to incursions against Bengal by two success¬ 
ive Kalachuri kings, Yuvaraja i and his son LakshmanarBja, who 
probably ruled in the second and third quarters of the tenth 
century a.d. Yuvaraja is said to have had amorous dalliances with 
the women of Gauda, Karnata, Lata, KaSmlra and Kalinga.® This 
is a poetical way of describing military raids in these countries, but 
it is difficult to get any idea of their nature and effect. Lakshmana- 
raja is said to have been ‘skilful in breaking (i.e. defeating) 
VahgKla,’* which, as we have seen above, refers to Sotithem and 

» DHm. n. 674-75. 

* Khajuraho Ins. No. n, verse 23 ; No. iv, verse 46 (£/. 1 .126, 132,145). 

* Bilhari Ins. v. 24 {EL i. 256, 265). 

* Ooharwa cp. v. 8 (£7. ». 142). 
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part of Eastern Bengal.^ As Lakshma^iarsja is also known to have 
conquered Odra,® it is very probable that he advanced through 
Orissa to the deltaic coast of Bengal, as Rsjendra Chola did a few 
years later. 

These foreign raids may be regarded both as causes and effects 
of the military weakness and political disruption of the Psla 
kingdom. The reference in Kalachuri and Chandella inscriptions to 
the various component parts of the kingdom such as Abga, Rsdhs. 
Gauda, and Vangala as separate units may not be without signi¬ 
ficance. It is true that sometimes a kingdom is referred to by the 
name of a particular province within it, but evidences are not 
altogether wanting that in the present instance, the different states 
named above really formed independent oi semi-independent 
principalities. 

The Pfila records definitely state that the paternal kingdom 
of the Pfilas had been possessed by an usurper® before the end of 
the reign of VigrahapSla ii, or in any case shortly after it. It is 
generally held that this usurper belonged to the line of KSmboja 
chiefs who are known to have ruled about this time both in West 
and North Bengal. It was formerly believed that this was due to 
the successful invasion of Northern Bengal by the Kflmbojas,* a 
hill-tribe from the north, west or east.® But the recently discovered 
Irds copper-plate grant (No. 49) puts an altogether different 
complexion on the whole matter. 

This grant was issued from the capital city called Priyangu, 
and records grants of land in VardhamRna-MuA:// (Burdwan Division) 
by the ParameSvara, Paramabhattsraka, MahSrSjadhirSja, the 
illustrious Nayapaladeva in the t3th year of his reign. He had 
succeeded his elder brother NSrSyanapala, who was the son of 
RsjyapSla and Bh&gyadevi. RsjyapSla is given all the three imperial 
titles and is described as the ornament of the KSmboja family. 

Now the queen of the PSla king RsjyapSla, as we have seen 
above, was also named BhSgyadevl, and it is, therefore, tempting 
to identify the king RsjyapSla of the IrdS Plate with the Pala king 
of that name. But this assumption is not free from difficulties, and 
there is no general agreement among scholars on this point.® If 
we identify RsjyapSla of the Irds Plate with the Psla king 
RsjyapSla, we must hold that there was a partition of the Psla 


^ See supra p. 19 ; IHQ. xv(. 225 fi. 

» Bllhari Ins. v. 62 (EL i. 260, 268). * Ins. No. 31, v. 12. 

♦ Dinajpur Pillar Ins. (No. 48) refers to a Gau^a king of Kamboja family. 
For theories of Kamboja conquest, cf. GR. 37 ; BL 231. 

• See infra p. 191. ‘ Sec ima p. 190. 
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kingdom after his death between two branches of the Pala family. 
If we do not accept this identification, the most reasonable view 
would be to hold that RajyapSla, an ambitious and powerful 
Kamboja chief, perhaps a dignitary or high official under the 
Palas,* had taken advantage of the weakness of the Pala kingdom 
to set up an independent principality which ultimately comprised 
Western and Northern Bengal. The theory of a Kamboja invasion 
is not supported by any positive evidence, and appears to be highly 
improbable. 

But whichever of these views we may accept, the main fact 
remains that the Pala kingdom was split up during the second half 
of the tenth century a.d. The kingdom of Radha, mentioned in 
the inscription of Dhanga, therefore, probably refers to the kingdom 
of NarByanapala and NayapBla comprising Western and Northern 
Bengal with its capital at Priyangu. The other kingdom, Ahga, 
would naturally refer to the dominions under GopBla ii and Vigraha- 
pala II, which probably comprised Anga and Magadha. 

The Pslas also lost control over East and South Bengal, and 
we have definite evidence of the existence of several independent 
kingdoms in this region. The earliest is the kingdom of Harikela 
under a Buddhist king Mahsrsjsdhiraja Ksntideva, known from an 
incomplete draft of a copper-plate grant found in an old temple 
at Chittagong.® This grant was issued from VardhamUnapura, 
presumably the capital of Ksntideva. According to I-tsing,® Harikela 
denoted the eastern limit of Eastern India, but some other Chinese 
authority applies the name to the coastland between Samatata and 
Orissa.* If Vardhamsnapura is to be identified with Burdwan, as 
no other city of that name in Bengal is known to us, the latter 
interpretation of Harikela, which is also supported by Indian sources,® 
would be preferable. Ksntideva’s kingdom would thus comprise a 

^ The Palas employed mercenary forces, and certainly recruited horses from 
Kamboja (Ins. No. 6, v. 13). Mr. N G. Majumdar Jias very rightly observed that 
“if horses could be brought into Bengal from the north-western frontier of India 
during the Psla period, it is not unreasonable to suppose that for trade and other 
purposes some adventurers could also have found their way into that province” 
{eI. XXII. 153). Mercenary soldiers (specially cavalry) might have been recruited 
from the Kambojas and some of them might have been influential chiefs. It has 
been suggested also that the Kambojas might have come to Bengal with the 
Pratihsras when they conquered part of this province (DHNI. i. 311; JHQ. xv.511). 

* Modern Review, 1912, The original plate is now in the Dacca Museum 

» l-tsing. p. XLVi. 

♦ Cf. the map at the end of vol. II. of St. Julien's translation of Hindi Tsane 
which was originally published in Japan in 1710. 

* Harikela is mentioned in Hemachandra’s .46/i/JAafla-cAwr5ffwnl (v. 257) as 

a synonym of Vanga. 
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portion of South and West Bengal. The kingdom was presumably 
founded by him, as his father and grandfather are referred to as 
ordinary persons. He married Vindurali, the daughter of a great 
king, and this marriage probably helped him in carving out an 
independent principality. For the date of Ksntideva we are solely 
dependent on palaeographic evidence, and we may place his reign 
during the period 850-950 a.d.' It is very likely that Kantideva 
flourished during the decadent period that set in after the death 
of Devapala, and took advantage of the weakness of the central 
authority to found an independent kingdom in Eastern Bengal. 
Ultimately he extended his authority over Southern Bengal and 
probably even a part of Western Bengal. In other words, he might 
have been one of the earliest kings of Vafigala a kingdom which 
came into prominence since the tenth century a.d. 

We know of another independent king, Layahachandradeva, 
who ruled near about Comilla for at least eighteen years® during 
the tenth century a.d. 

Another dynasty, with names of kings also ending in -chandra, 
had set up an independent kingdom in Eastern Bengal during the 
second half of the tenth century a.d. Two rulers of this dynasty, 
Trailokyachandra and his son ^richandra, are known to have ruled 
over Harikela, with Chandradvlpa (comprising roughly the modern 
district of Bakarganj)® as their central seat of authority. As another 
king, Govindachandra, is known to have ruled over Southern and 
Eastern Bengal at the beginning of the eleventh century a.d., it is 
probable that he, too, belonged to the same family, and that the 
Chandra kingdom even originally comprised both Southern and 
Eastern Bengal. 

It would thus appear that during the reigns of Gopala ii and 
his son and successor Vigrahapala ii, there were three well-defined 
kingdoms, viz., the Chandra kingdom comprising East and South 
Bengal, the Kamboja-Pala kingdom comprising North and West 
Bengal, and the Pala kingdom proper, comprising Anga and 
Magadha, Gopala ii and his son VigrahapSla ii had the curious 
misfortune of losing the paternal territory of the dynasty, though 
ruling over other parts of the kingdom. 


> The editors of the Chittagong Plate have fixed its date on paleographic 
grounds between 750-850 a.d. But although the general character of the alphabets 
would favour such an assumption, certain letters (notably kK and n) have 

decidedly later forms. a 

* The history * of Layahachandra and the other Chandra kings^ mentioned 

below is discussed separately in Ch. ix. infra where full references are given, 

> Sec supra pp. 17-18, 
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In verse 11 of the Bangarh Grant of Mahipala (No. 31), the 
elephant-forces of Vigrahaplla ii are said to have wandered in the 
eastern regions full of water, the Malaya mountains in the south, 
the desert regions^ in the west, and the Himalaya mountains in 
the north. This description of the aimless wanderings of Vigraha- 
pala’s forces in all directions was regarded by some scholars as a 
covert allusion to the loss of paternal kingdom by VigrahapSla, and 
his vain attempt to seek help or refuge in various quarters.* A 
recently discovered copper-plate applies the same verse to Gopala ii.® 
This undoubtedly weakens the force of the argument in favour of 
the above interpretation, but the verse may not unreasonably be 
regarded as a poetic method of indicating the great catastrophe 
which befell the Pala kingdom during the reigns of GopSla ii, 
Vigrahapfila n, and possibly Vigrahapala in, to whom also the same 
verse is applied. 

IV. RESTORATION UNDER MAHIPAI A' {c. 988-1038 a.d.) 

When Mahlpfila i succeeded his father Vigrahapala ii about 
988 A.D., the prospect of his family was undoubtedly gloomy in the 
extreme. It reflects no small credit upon him that by heroic efforts 
he succeeded in restoring the fortunes of his family, at least to a 
considerable extent. 

According to verse 12 of the Bangarh Grant (No. 31), he 
recovered his paternal kingdom which was 'anadhikrita-vilupta' 
This expression has been usually interpreted as ‘snatched away 
(vilupta) by people who had no claim to it’ (taking anadhikfita in 
the sense of anadhikari). Mr. N. G. Majumdar has pointed out 
that although this is possible, it is somewhat far-fetched, and the 
proper meaning of the expression is ‘lost owing to non-occupation.’* 
But whatever interpretation we accept, it is clear that MahipSla 
recovered his paternal kingdom which was in possession of some 
other ruling family. 

The expression ‘paternal kingdom’ has been taken by most 
writers to apply to Varendra,® which was in occupation of the 

» The word read as *taru' in GL. 95 is really *maru' (desert). Cf. Et. 
XIV. 326. 

* The view was first put forward by A. K. Maitreya {GL. 100. f.n.) and 
accepted by R. D, Banerji (BI. 239). 

■ V. 10 of Ins. No. 23. The same verse is applied to Vigrahapala ni (v. 14 of 
Ins. No. 30), but it was regarded as an error on the part of the composer. As 
Gopala II is an earlier king, the verse must have been current before the time 
of Vigrahapala II. 

* EL xxn. 152. 

* For the expression •Jamka-bhuh* is applied to Varendri in RC. 
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K&mboja ruler. But, as has been shown above, practically the 
whole of Bengal proper had passed out of the hands of the Pslas, 
and there is hardly any justification for regarding Varendra alone 
as the paternal kingdom of the Palas. It would, therefore, perhaps, 
be better to take the paternal kingdom as generally meaning ‘Bengal,* 
and consider how far Mahipala was successful in recovering it. 

The first important evidence in this respect is furnished by a 
short inscription (No. 30) on an image of Vishjciu, found in a village 
called Baghaura near Brahmanbaria in the Tippera district. It 
records the setting up of the image ‘in Samatata, in the kingdom 
of MahipSla, in the year 3.’ Although it is not absolutely certain 
whether king Mahipala of the inscription refers to the first or second 
king of that name, the probability is in favour of the former. In 
that case, we must presume that Mahipala must have recovered 
Eastern Bengal, or at least a part of it, before the end of the third 
year of his reign.* 

Now, it is not possible for a king with his base in Anga and 
Magadha to proced to Eastern Bengal without conquering either 
Varendra or Rsdha i.c., Northern or Western Bengal. MahipSla 
evidently chose the former route. For his Bsngarh Grant (No. 31) 
shows that he was in occupation of Varendra (North Bengal) in 
the year 9 of his reign. We may thus liold that Mahipala had 
recovered Northern and Eastern Bengal within three yeaisofhis 
accession. 

There is no positive evidence that he had recovered either 
Western or Southern Bengal. But some light is thrown on this 
question by the account of Riijendra Chola’s invasion of Bengal 
which requires a somewhat detailed discussion. 

The northern expedition of the gteat Chola emperor was led 
by one of his generals and lasted about two years from 1021 to 
1023 A.D.® Its object was to bring, by force of arms, the sacred 
waters of the Ganges, in order to sanctify his own land. After 


' The attribution of the Bnghsiira Image Ins. to Mahipjsla i is not accepted 
by all. Dr. D. C. Ganguly takes the king to be the Pratihara king Mahipala, son 
of Mahendrapala (IHQ. xvi. 179 (1). Dr. H. C. Ray opposes this view {Ibid. 
631 ff.), and holds it as probable that Mahipala of the Bgghaura Image Ins. 
refers to the first Pala king of (he name. It may be admitted that the available 
evidence is not sufficient to lead to a definite conclusion, and if is not beyond the 
range of possibility that Mahipala of the Baghaura Image Ins. may be either the 
Pratihars king Mahipala, or a local ruler of Samatata. The view propounded in 
the text is, however, held by most of the scholars, and appears to bo nwc 
probable than any other hypothesis. 

• For the account of the Chola expedition, cf. K. A. Nilakanta Bastri, 
The Cholas, 247 ff. 

18 
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conquering Odda-vishaya (Orissa) and Kosalai-n3</«, the Chola 
general seized 

“Tapdabutti, . . . (land which he acquired) after having destroyed Dharma- 
pala (in) a hot battle ; Takkapalsdam whose fame reached (all) directions, (and 
which he occupied) after having forcibly attacked RariaaUra ; VangBla-deU. where 
the rain water never stopped, (and from which) Govindachandra fled, having 
descended (from his) male elephant ; elephants of rare strength, women and 
treasure, (which he seized) after having been pleased to frighten the strong 
Mahipala on the field of hot battle with the (noise of the) conches (got) from 
the deep sea ; Uttixalsdam (on the shore of) the expansive ocean (producing) 
pearls ; and the Gangs whose waters bearing fragrant flowers dashed against the 
bathing places.”* 

Now there can be no doubt that Tandabutti, TakkaDaladam, 
Uttiralsdam and Vangaia-defea in the above passage denote respectively 
Dandabiiukti, Dakshi^a-Radha, Uttara-Radha and VafigSla.* 

It has been reasonably inferred from the Tamil version quoted 
above, that the Chola general “attacked and overthrew, in order, 
DharmapBla of Dandabhukti, RariasCtra of Southern RBdha, and 
Govindachandra of Vangala, before he fought with Mahipala and 
conquered Uttara-Radha.” It is not definitely stated that MahipBla 
was the ruler of Uttara-Radha, though that seems to be the 
implication, as no separate ruler of this kingdom is mentioned, and 
the defeat of Mahipala preceded its conquest. According to the 
Sanskrit version, however, Southern Radha was conquered before 

Dandabhukti,® a view which is difficult to accept on account of the 

geographical position of the two.* 


* This is the translation of Prof, ssstri {Colas, 249, as amended in IHQ. xm. 
151-52) which differs to some extent from that of Hultzsch {El. ix. 233) in resp^t 
of the passage concerning Mahipala. It may be noted that Hultzsch’s translation 
“Uttiraladam, as rich in pearls as the ocean," or an alternative translation “close 
to the sea yielding pearls" (JRAS. 1937, p. 89), is more acceptable than that of 
l&astrl, for the region is not on the sea. coast, as the latter would imply. As 
regards Mahipsla, there is some controversy as to whether it refers to the Pala 
king Mahipsla, i, or is only a common noun meaning ‘king’ and has reference 
to a ruler of the Orissa (Oddal country {JRAS. 1935, pp. 661-66 ; 1937, pp. 79-90). 
But most scholars accept the view of Kielhorn that Mahipala, referred to in the 
Chola inscription, is the first Pala ruler of that name {IHQ. xiii. 149). Prof. 
S. K. Aiyangar holds that Mahipala refers to king of Orissa, even if it is taken as a 
personal name {JRAS 1937, pp. 79-90). 

» Prof, Aiyangar's view that Vangala was a general name of Bengal and not 
a part of it (JR4S. 1937, p. 82) is unacceptable in view of the specific mention of 
Uttara-Radha and Dakshina-Radha, and specially as we know that the name 
Vangala was used about this time to denote a part of Bengal. It is not, however, 
identical with Vanga division of Bengal, as Prof. Aiyangar assumes {Ibid). 

* Colas, 248, 251. * But cf. JRAS. 1937, p. 84. 
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The Chola campaign, as Professor K. A. Nilakanta ^astrl has 
rightly observed, “could hardly have been more than a hurried raid 
across a vast stretch of country.’’^ We also agree with him that 
the statement in the Tiruvalangadu Plates that the water of the 
Ganges was carried to Rajendra by the defeated kings of Bengal at 
the bidding of the Chola general is a boast without foundation. 
The Chola conquest, no doubt, inflicted losses and miseries upon the 
people, but does not seem to have affected in any way the political 
condition of the country. 

The detailed account, however, seems to show that Da^dabhukti, 
Southern Rsdha, and Vangala were independent kingdoms at the 
time af the Chola invasion. Professor l^astrl says that 

“the language of the Tamil inscription appears to suggest, what seems likely 
even otherwise, that Mahipala had a sort of supremacy over the other chiefs 
named in this context, and that the overthrow of Dharmapala, RapasUra, and 
Govindachandra led to the final struggle in which Mahipsla was captured together 
with another person called Sangu, perhaps his Commander.”* 

It is difficult to accept the Professor’s statement that MahipSla 
was captured in the final struggle, as it is explicitly stated that 
Mahipala was ‘put to flight’® or ‘frightened.’ It is equally difficult 
to find any support in the Tamil passage, quoted above, for the 
overlordship of MahipSla over the other kingdoms mentioned ih it, 
except perhaps in the case of Uttara-Rgdha. As we have seen 
above, Dandabhukti was included within the kingdom of the 
MahSrSjSdhirSja Nayapala which also probably included Rg^hS 
and Varendra, and Southern and Eastern Bengal were ruled over by 
the Chandra kings, when Mahipsla ascended the throne. It would, 
therefore, be more reasonable to conclude that Govindachandra 
ruled over the old Chandra kingdom or at least a considerable part 
of it, and DharmapSla, perhaps a scion of the Kgmboja family, still 
held Dandabhukti ; while a new dynasty, the l^uras, about whom we 
shall hear more hereafter (see infra p. 210) had established its 
authority in South Radhs. Mahipala was thus able to recover, in 
addition to North and a part of East Bengal, only the northern part 
of Radha i.e., approximately that portion of the present Burdwan 
Division which lies to the north of the Ajay river. 

* Colas, 247. This is also the view of Prof. Aiyangar (/R/IS. 1937, p. 85). 

*. Colas, 251-52. The reference to Sangu would, of course, be omitted now 
in view of the amended translation proposed by sastrl {IHQ. xiii. 151-52) and 
quoted above. 

® This is the translation of^ Hultzsch {El. ix. 233) and that given by 
Sastrl in Colas (p. 252). But sastri has now substituted it by ‘frighten’ {IHQ. 
xm. 151-52). But even this does not support Sastri’s contention that Mahipala 
was captui^. 
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The findspots of MahipSla’s inscriptions^ show that he was in 
possession of North and South Bihar. As the inscriptions of 
NarSyaijapala, Rsjyapsla, Gopala ii, and probably also of Vigrah- 
pala II, have been found in South Bihar,® it may be regarded as 
having been in the continuous possession of the Palas since its 
recovery after the conquest of Mahendrapala, but we are not sure 
whether North Bihar was inherited or conquered by Mahipala. 

According to an inscription found in Sarnath near Benares 
(No. 29), and dated Saihvat 1083, construction and repairs of many 
sacred structures on that site were undertaken by the order of 
Mahipala, king of Gau(^a,® the actual work having been entrusted 
to his two brothers SthirapBla and Vasantapala. Normally, we 
would be justified in inferiing from such a record that Mahlpala’s 
suzerainty extended up to Benares in the year 1026 a.d. Such an 
inference is, however, liable to two objections ; In the first place, 
Benares and SarnSth being sacred places of almost international 
reputation, construction of buildings there by Mahipala does not 
necessarily imply any political suzerainty over the region. Secondly, 
as the work of construction is referred to as a past event, Mahipala 
probably died before the record was set up ; at least, it is not 
necessary to conclude that MahipSla was alive in 1026 a.d.* 

These are, no doubt, forceful arguments, but connot be regarded 
as conclusive. As regards'the first, the suzerainty over Benares may 
not be a necessary' implication, but in view of the fact that 
MahipSla’s dominions certainly included the whole of Bihar, it is, 
in any case, a reasonable inference, so long at least as it is not 
proved that Benares was under the rule of a different king. As 
regards the second also, the event might have been a past one, but 
as no other king of Gauda but Mahipala is referred to in the inscrip¬ 
tion, the date may be taken as one falling within his rule. For the 
present, therefore, we may regard MahipSla as ruling over Tirhut 
and probably also up to Benares, about 1026 a.d.® 


* Cf. Ins. Nos. 32-34, found in South Bihar, and No. 35, found in North Bihar. 

* Cf. Ins. Nos. 15, 17-22, 24-28. 

® For an account of the monuments referred to in the Ins. cf. JASB. N S. 
XV. 191. 

* Cf. FB. 76; BI. 257. 

^ One historical evidence is usually cited against the conclusion that Mahi- 
pala's authority extended up to Benares in the year 1026 a.d. The colophon of 
a Nepal MS. of the Raniayana refers to the Maharajsdhiraja Punyjiyaloka 
Somavamsodbhava Gaudadhvaja Srimad-Gshgeyadeva as ruling in Tirabhukti 
(Northern Bihar) in Samvat 1076. Some scholars Identify this Gahgeyadeva with 
the famous Kalachuri king of this name, and hold that his conquests extended up 
to North Bihar in 1019 a.d. (v.s. 1076). As the Kalachuri records also claim that 
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Towards the close of his reign, Mahipala came into conflict 
with the powerful Kalachuri ruler Gaiigeyadeva.^ The Kalachuri 
records claim that the latter defeated the ruler of Ahga,® which can 
only denote Mahipala. It also appears from the statement of 
Baibaqui that Benares was in possession of the Kalachuri king in 
1034 A.D. when Ahmad Niyal ligin invaded it,® It may be reason¬ 
ably concluded, therefore, that shortly after a.d. 1026, Mahipala 
came into conflict with the Kalachuri king Gangeyadeva and 
suffered reverses in his hands. 

Mahipala has been criticised by some writers for not having 
joined the Hindu confederacy organised by the Shahi kings of the 
Punjab against Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. Some have attributed 
his inactivity to asceticism, and others to intolerance of Hinduism 
and jealousy to other Hindu kings.® It is difficult to subscribe to 
these views. When MahipSla ascended the throne, the Pflla power 
had sunk to the lowest depths, and the Pala kings had no footing 
in their own homeland. It must have taxed the whole energy and 
strength of MahipSla to recover the paternal territories and to 
ward off the formidable invasions of Rajendra Choja and GShgeya- 
deva. It reflects the greatest credit upon his ability and military 
genius that he succeeded in re-establishing his. authority over a 
great part of Bengal, and probably also extended his conquests up 
to Benares. Even this success was due, in a large measure, to the 


Gangeyadeva defeated the ruler of Anga, the two events are naturally connected, 
and it is generally concluded that Gangeyadeva defeated Mahipsla and conquered 
North Bihar some time before 1019 A.D. As such it is also difficult to believe 
that Mahrpala’s conquest extended up to Benares in 1026 a.d. It is not generally 
recognised that the above view also goes counter to the evidence of the Imadpur 
(Muzaffarpur district) bronze figure inscriptions of Mahipala i (No. 35) dated in 
the year 48. For the 48th regnal year of Mahipala could hardly be placed 
before 1019 a.d. when North Bihar is supposed to have been under Gangeyadeva. 

As a matter of fact, the identification of the Gangeyadeva of the Nepal 
manuscript with the Kalachuri king of that name is open to serious objections, 
and we cannot build any hypothesis on this basis w'ithout further corroborative 
evidence. This point has been thoroughly discussca by me in IHQ, vii. 681, where 
I have attempted to show that the date 1076 is to be referred to Saka era 
(1154 A.D.) when Gangadeva, the successor of Nanyadeva, ruled in North Bihar. 

> The Gurgi Ins. of Prabodhasiva seems to refer to a conflict between the 
Gau^a king and Kokkalladeva u, the father of Gsngeya. But no definite sense 
can be made out on account of the damaged state of the inscription {El. xxii. 
129, f.n. 1). 

* Goharwa cp. El. xi. 143, v. 17. 

® The identification of Gang with Gangeyadeva is very probable, though not 
certain. Cf. £. <i D. n. 123; Hodivala, 5/ttrf/Vr/«///rm/y, p. 161 ; 
DHNL n. 773. 

® GR. 41-43; BI. 256. 
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political circumstances in Northern India, v/z., the disastrous and 
repeated invasions of Sultan Mahmud, which exhausted the strength 
and resources of the great powers, and diverted their attention to 
the west. It would have been highly impolitic, if not sheer madness, 
on the part of MahlpSla to fritter away his energy and strength in 
a distant expedition to the west, when his own kingdom was exposed 
to the threat of disruption from within and invasion from abroad.^ 

On the whole, the achievements of Mahipala must be regarded 
as highly remarkable, and he ranks as the greatest Psla emperor 
after Devapala. He not only saved the Psla kingdom from 
impending ruin, but probably also revived to some extent the old 
imperial dreams. His success in the limited field that he selected 
for bis activities is a sure measure of his prowess and statesmanship, 
and it is neither just nor rational to regret that he had not done 
more. 

The revival of the Pfila power was also reflected in the restora¬ 
tion of the religious buildings in Benares (including Ssrnath) and 
Nttlandg which had evidently suffered much during the recent 
collapse of the Pala power. Reference has already been made to 
the SRrnsth inscription, which mentions ‘hundreds of pious works’ 
and the repairs of the famous Buddhist monuments of old under¬ 
taken by the orders of MahipSla. Two inscriptions (Nos. 32, 33) 
dated in the 11th year of MahipSla, refer to the restoration and 
repairs of the monuments of Nalanda after they were destroyed or 
damaged by lire, and the construction of two temples at Bodh-Gay3. 
Traditions have associated the name of MahipBla with a number 
of big tanks and towns in North and West Bengal.® It is perhaps 
not without significance, that of all the Pala emperors, the name 
of Mahtpala alone figures in popular ballads still current in Bengal. 
Bengal has forgotten the names of its great emperors Dharmapala, 


* Dr. H. C. Ray generally supports this view (DHNI. i. 324 ; IHQ, xv. 
507), though his statement that the Palas were “rulers of a comparatively small 
principality” does not apply to Mahipala. But this does not justify the criticism 
of Dr. D. C. Ganguly xvi. 179). It was not so much the size of the 
kingdom of Mahipala, but its internal condition and external dangers, that 
account for the inactivity of Mahipala. Even according to Dr. Ganguly, Matupala 
was ruler of North and South Bihar, and North Bengal. A ruler over t h e se 
territories could easily rank among the other powerful potentates of Northern 
India about that time, and should have joined the common cause, if his kingdom 
possessed stability and security which Mahipsla's kingdom lacked. 

» The big tank called Mahipal-r/ii?/f/ (Dinajpur) and the towns of Mahipur 
(Bogra), Mahisantosh (Dinajpur), and Mahipal (Murshidabad), and probably 
also SBgardighi (Murshidabad) are associated with the name of Mahipala, of. 
GR, 4142 . 
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and Devapflla, but cherished the memory of the king who saved it 
at a critical juncture. 

Before we conclude, reference may be made to two other 
historical events, the association of MahlpSla with which is probable, 
but not certain. 

According to the Jaina author Hemachandra, the Chaulukya 
king Durlabha, who ascended the throne of AnahilapStaka about 
1009-10 A.D., won over his queen Durlabhadevl in a svayamvara 
ceremony, but, to retain possession of this princess, he had to fight 
a number of other claimants, amongst whom were the kings of 
Anga, KCii, Avanti, Chedi-de^a, Kmu-de^a, HUna-f/ria, Mathura, 
and Vindhya,^ Now the king of AAga, at the end of the tenth and 
the beginning of the eleventh century, was Mahipala i. If, there¬ 
fore, the Jaina author is to be believed, we have a glimpse of a 
forgotten episode in the life of Mahipala when he was an unsuccess¬ 
ful suitor for the hands of Durlabhadevl. But such stories cannot 
be taken as historical without independent corroboration. 

A manuscript of a drama named Chatfda-kau^ika, by Arya 
Kshemi^vara, was discovered by mm. HaraprasRd ^astri in 1893.* 
It contains a verse in which king Mahipala is said to be an incarna¬ 
tion of Chandragupta, and the Karnatas, of the Nandas, and the 
play was staged before the king by his order. It is obvious that 
the poet implied that king Mahipala defeated the Karijfltas as 
Maurya Chandragupta defeated the Nandas. This Mahipala has 
been identified by some scholars with the Pala king MahipRla i, 
and it has been suggested that the Cholas were referred to as the 
Karnatas. Mr. R. D. Banerji even went so far as to suggest, on 
the strength of this evidence, “that though Mahipala i was defeated 
by Rajendra Choja when he crossed into Radha from East Bengal, 
he prevented him from crossing the Ganges into Varendra or 
Northern Bengal, and so the Chola conqueror had to turn back from 
the banks of the Ganges.”* 

Unfortunately the identification of the king Mahipala of Chanda- 
kauiika with the Pala ruler Mahipala i is not accepted by others, 
who rather regard the PratihBra ruler Mahipala as the hero of the 
drama.* Jn the absence of further particulars, it is difficult to 
decide the question one way or the other. The probability is, 
however, undoubtedly in favour of the latter view. For while 
there is no valid reason to regard Rajendra Chola as a Kar^ata, 


* DHNL u. 945-46 • JASB. LXll. 250. 

» PB. 73 ; BL 251-52. 

• Prof. K.A.N. Sastri in JOR. vi 191-98; IC. n. 797. Mr. J.C. Ghosh 
uphold the view of Mr. Banerji {IC. ii. 354). 
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the Pratihsra king MahipSla undoubtedly had a life and death 
struggle with the Karnstas under Indra in. It is true that Mahl> 
pSla was defeated, but the retreat of the Karns^a forces and the 
re-occupation of Kanauj by MahlpSla could easily be magnihed by 
the court-poet as a glorious victory of Mahipsla over the KartjRtas, 
and such an assumption was well calculated to soothe the wounded 
vanity of the Prati haras. In any case, it is not safe to derive any 
inference from Chan^a-kau^ika regarding the victory of the PSla 
ruler over the Chola army. 

V. BREAK-UP OF THE PALA KINGDOM 

Mahipsla was succeeded by his son Nayapsla, who ruled for 
at least fifteen years (r. 1038-1055 a.d,).^ The most important 
event in his reign was his long-drawn struggle with the Kalachuri 
king Karjja or Lakshmikar^ia. It is evident that the aggressive 
policy of Gangeyadeva was continued by his son and successor. 
The Kalachuri records refer, in vague poetic language, to Karna’s 
raids against, or encounter with, the chiefs of Vanga and Gauda.* 
A more detailed account is furnished by the Tibetan texts.® They 
refer to a war between Nayapsla and the Tirthika king Karijya 
(or king of Karijya) of the west who had invaded Magadha. 
There can be hardly any doubt that the latter name stands for 
Karija. As regards the details of the struggle, it seems that at first 
Karija defeated Nayapfila. It is said that failing to capture the 
city, Karna’s troops sacked some of the sacred Buddhist institutions, 
and even carried away a good deal of church furniture. The famous 
Buddhist monk Dipaihkara SrljfiSna (also known as Atlsa) was at 
that time residing in Magadha, but showed no interest in the 
struggle that was going on. But, we are told, that ‘afterwards 
when victory turned towards (NayapSla) and the troops of Karna 
were being slaughtered by the armies of Magadha, he took Karigia 
and his men under his protection and sent them away.’ Dlpartikara 
then made serious efforts to bring the struggle to an end. 


» Cf. Ins. Nos. 3«-37. 

* Bheraghat Ins. v, 12 (EL ii. 11,15); Karanbel Ins. (M. xviii, 215, 217). 
According to v. 23 of the Rewa Stone Ins. (£/. xxiv. 112), Karpa achieved a 
decisive victory over the king of the Eastern country who probably lost his life 
in the fierce fight. This point has been discussed in Ch. vii infra. 

> For the Tibetan tradition cf. JBTS. i (1893), pp. 9-10 ; S. C. Das 
Indian Pandits in the l and of Snow, 31 ; This account, with slight difference in 
details, is also given in JASB. 1891, p. 51. Mr. Das writes ‘king of K4mya 
(probably Kinauj).’ 
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“Unmindful of his health even at the risk of his life, AtiSa again 
and again crossed the rivers that lay between the two kingdoms.” 
His efforts proved successful, and a treaty was concluded between 
the two hostile kings on the basis of the mutual restitution of all 
conquests and plunder. 

It is difficult to say how far the Tibetan tradition is correct. 
In particular, the part played by Diparhkara seems to have been 
exaggerated. But, in view of other evidences, the main outline of 
the story, viz., an indecisive struggle between Karna and NayapSla, 
followed by a treaty, may well be taken as historical. 

According to Tibetan tradition, Diparnkara left India for good 
at the age of 59, and spent the last thirteen years of his life in Tibet, 
dying at the age of 73. The date of his departure has been fixed 
by various authorities at 1038, 1039, 1040, 1041 and 1042 a.d.^ 
As we know, the Kalachuri king Karija succeeded his father in 
1041 A.D.® So even taking the latest date proposed for the departure 
of AtlSa it is difficult to reconcile the discrepancy. Perhaps it would 
be wise not to rely too much on the accuracy of dates derived from 
Tibetan sources. On the other hand, it is equally likely that the 
war, referred to in the Tibetan texts, is only a phase of the long- 
drawn struggle between the Palas and the Kalachuris which had 
been going on since the time of Gahgeyadeva. 

According to the views propounded above, MahtpJtla was in 
possession of Benares till at least 1026 a.d., but it passed into the 
hands of the Kalachuri king GSngeya in a.d. 1034. We must there¬ 
fore, presume that hostility had broken out before that date, and 
that it Was continued after the death of GSngeya by his son Karna. 
The initial success of the Kalachuris is testified to by the Tibetan 
tradition, the claim in Kalachuri records that GSiigeyadeva defeated 
the ruler of Anga, and the occupation of Benares by the latter. The 
discomfiture of the Kalachuris towards the end and their treaty 
with the Pslas, may have been due, to a great extent, to the death 
of the great king GShgeyadeva. This theory fits in well with the 
date of the departure of Dfparhkara as given in the Tibetan texts, 
if we take the latest date proposed viz., 1042 a.d. 

In any case, the treaty was merely an interlude, and Karj^ 
once more directed his arms against the Pslas during the reign of 


1 1038—1891, p. 51. 

1039— S. C. Das, Indian Pandits, 50, 76. 

1040— Uvi-N^pa/, n. 189. Pag Sam Jon Zang, Index, p. liv. 

1041— //fQ. VI. 159. 
mi—JASB. 1881, p. 237. 

• This is the generally accepted view, though Mr, J. C. Ghosh places it in 
1039 A.D. {1C. I. 289). 


19— 
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Vigrabapfila III {a. 1055-1070 a.d.)i the son and successor of Naya- 
pala. During the interval he had secured a position of supremacy 
by destroying the Paramaras and the Chandellas, and conquering 
the upper valley of the Mahanadl.^ 

The references in Kalachuri records to Karija’s encounter with 
the lords of Gauda and Vanga presumably refer to this second 
expedition, as the area of the struggle in the first case did not 
extend beyond Magadha.® According to the Kalachuri records, 
Vafiga trembled in fear of Karjja, and the lord of Gauda waited 
upon him * That Karjja advanced at least up to the border of 
Western Bengal is proved by his record on a pillar at Psikor in the 
district of Birbhum.* But according to RSmacharitOy^ Vigraha- 
pBla III defeated Karima and married his daughter YauvanaSrl. 
Evidently, in this second expedition, too, Karjja, in spite of initial 
success, ultimately suffered defeat. Perhaps a peace was concluded, 
and the alliance was cemented by the marriage of Kanja’s daughter 
with VigrahapSla in. 

There is hardly any doubt that the king of Gauda mentioned 
in the Kalachuri record refers to the Pftla king. It is not, however, 
equally certain that the king of Vanga also refers to him. We have 
seen above {supra p. 139) that MahlpSla recovered the possession 
of East Bengal from the Chandras, but that the latter continued 
to rule in South Bengal. It is also very likely that Fast Bengal, 
or at least a part of it, did not long remain under the PBlas but 
passed again into the hands of the Chandra kings.® These Chandra 
kings, or the Varmans that succeeded them, might have been ruling 
in Vanga at the time of Karla’s expedition, though we ate not quite 
sure of it. 

There is no doubt also that the Pila rulers Nayapsla and 
Vigrahapala iii were gradually losing their hold over Western 
Bengal, A chief calling himself MahSmSijdalika TSvaraghosha issued 
a land-grant, in which he assumed the style of an independent king. 
The Grant is not dated, but may be referred to the eleventh 
century a.d., about the time of VigrahapSla ni. He issued the 
Grant from Dhekkar’, probably situated in Burdwan district.’ 


» DHNI.n. 779. 

* The Tibetan tradition definitely asserts that Kanna invaded only Magadha. 
■ C/. supra p. 144, f.n. 2. 

* ASl. 1921-22, p. 115 ; filrhAum-v/varana (Bengali) by H. K. Mukhppsdh- 
yiya n. 9. 

* I. 9. commentary. • For detailed discussion, see Oi, vn. infra. 

» RBmganj cp. of Uvaraghosha, IB. 149. Mr. N. G. Majumdar refers it on 

tnlaeograpbical grounds to the eleventh century a.d. It is difficult to accept 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's view that the year 35 of the Ins. is to be referred to 
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About the same time we find the rise of the kingdom of PattikerS 
in the Tippera district. The existence of Patiikera as an independ¬ 
ent kingdom throughout the second half of the ele\'enth and the 
twelfth century a.d. may be inferred from the Burmese chronicles, 
though unfortunately they do not give any historical account of it.' 

It thus seems that Eastern Bengal had slipped from the hands 
of the Palas and remained a separate independent kingdom, first 
under the Chandras, and then under the Varmans. There were also 
other petty independent kingdoms in Bengal. 

The Pala kings, constantly engaged in hostilities with the 
Kalachuris, could hardly recover their ancient territories in Bengal. 
The Kalachuri power was crushed towards the close of the third 
quarter of the eleventh century a.d. by the successive defeats that 
were inflicted upon Karna by his neighbours.® But before the Palas 
could take advantage of this, they had to face an invasion from the 
ChSlukyas of KarnSta, According to Bilhaija,® the court-poet of the 
Chfilukyas, the prince VikramSdilya (vi) went out on a career of 
conquest during the life-time of his father SomeSvara i and defeated 
the kings of Gauda and Ksmarupa, among others. As SomeSvara i 
died before the return of his victorious son, the expedition probably 
took place not long before 1068 a.d. The ChRlukya records refer 
in a general way to other military expeditions against Bengal during 
his reign and that of his two predecessors,^ whose exact nature and 
amount of success are difficult to determine. But some very important 
political events coincide chronologically with these Chalukya raids, 
and are not impossibly direct or indirect consequences of the same. 
The most notable among these is the establishment of a Kanjata 
Kshatriya family, the Senas, as the ruling power in Radha or 
Western Bengal, and of the Varmans of Simhapura, in Vanga or 
Eastern Bengal. 

Another foreign invasion of Bengal which may be referred 
approximately to the middle of the eleventh century a.d., was that 


the ChHlukya-Vikrama Era (List of Ins., 294). phekkari, the place from which 
it was issued, has been located in the Burdwan district by mm. H. P. S&stri and 
A. K. Maitra, and in Gosipsra and KsmarUpa districts of Assam by N. Vasu 
and N. G. Majumdar. In view of the fact that Dhekkari was the scat of one of 
the feudal lords who helped Rfimapsla, the former view is preferable. 

' For further discussion cf. Ch. ix. infra, * DHNL ii. 780 

* VihramUnkadeva-charita, in. 74. 

^ Cf. Ep. Cam. Devanagere Taluq Ins. Nor. 2 and 3, and Sudi Ins., El xv. 
86, 97-99, 104. The earliest raid must have taken place before 1053 a.d , for in 
the Kelawadi Ins. of that year Bhogsdevarasa, the general of Somesvara i, claims 
to have conquered Vanga (£/. iv. 262). Acba. a feudatory chief of Vikramsditya, 
led an expedition to Vanga which will be discussed later (see it^ra Ch. vm). 
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of the SomavamST ruler of Orissa, named MahSsivagupta YaySti. 
In one of his grants,* he states, after enumerating his various 
conquests, that ‘he was cooled by the wind (caused by) profound 
shaking of the sky of Gauda and Rsdha, and was the full moon in 
the clear sky of Vanga/® These are beautifully vague phrases, and 
do not enable us to form any definite conclusion, but it seems to 
refer to some military expeditions against North, West, and East 
Bengal. The date of Mahs§ivagupta YaySti cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty, but he may be placed about the middle 
of the eleventh century a.d.® The king of Orissa was evidently 
encouraged by the successful expedition of Rsjendra Chola and 
disruption of the Psla empire. There was not perhaps a long 
interval between his triumphant raid and the Karnsta invasion, 
and while one facilitated the other, the effect of the two was 
ruinous to Bengal. Reference may be made in this connection 
to another Orissan king, Udyotakef.ari, who claims to have defeated 
the forces of Gauda. The date of Udyotakesari is not known, but 
he probably flourished in the eleventh century a.d.* 

The series of foreign invasions from the west and the south 
must have shaken the Pnla kingdom to its very foundations during 
the reigns of NayapSla and his son and successor VigrahapSla ill. 
They had not only lost Eastern, Western, and Southern Bengal, 
but their power in Magadha was also being gradually reduced to 
a mere shadow. A clear evidence of this is furnished by four 
inscriptions found at Gaya. Two of these (Nos. 36, 37), dated in 
the year 15 of Nayapala, refer to one Paritosha, his son Sudraka, 
and the latter’s son, called ViSvfiditya in one and ViSvarnpa in the 
other. Nothing is said in the former to indicate the political 
importance of the family, but the latter says that Gaya was 
protected (paripalilo) for a long time by the strength (bahvor- 
balena) of J^iidraka. A third inscription (No. 38), dated in the 
fifth regnal year of Vigrahapala iii, bestows vague grandiloquent 
praises upon ^udraka, and says, about Visvarupa, that he destroyed 
all his enemies. The fourth inscription (No. 52) of the family® is 


^ Sonpur Grant. JBORS. ii. 45-59. 

• Mr.R.D.Banerji attributes the conquest to MahSbhavagupta I{0nssa,2l2). 

* Bhuvanesvara Ins, JASB. vii. 557 ff. Mr. R. D. Banerji refers Udyotake- 
«ari to the 10th century a.d. (£/. xui. 165), while Mr. B. C. Majuradar pla<?6S him 
in the 12th century {El. xii. 239). 

‘ There is a fifth inscription of the family (No, 51) which has not yet been 
fully deciphered. The published portion contains the name of Paritosha, but no 
historical information. 
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issued by king Yakshapala,^ son of ViSvartrpa. The genealogy 
begins with l^udraka, who is said to have defeated his enemies and 
driven them to the forest. Then follows a very significant, but 
somewhat obscure, expression about him, viz., '‘Srt-Sudrakah svayam- 
apUjayad-indra-kalpo Gaude&varo nfipati-Iaksham-ptijaya-yam'* Dr. 
H. C. Ray has taken this expression to mean that the ‘Lord of 
Gauda paid homage to l^tidraka.’* I think the expression rather 
means that the lord of Gauda formally honoured I^Odraka by 
investing him as king with proper ceremony. In any case, it shows 
that at the time the record was composed, the pretensions of the 
family rose higher than before. This is further proved by the fact 
that Sudraka’s son VisvarUpa is now called itfipa or king, and at 
the very end, where in other inscriptions reference was made to the 
ruling Psla king, a wish is expressed that the famous works of 
Yakshapala may endure for a long time. A study of these four 
inscriptions shows the gradual decline of the Pala power in the 
Gaya district during the reigns of Mayapala and Vigrahapala iii.® 

Thus towards the middle of the eleventh century a.d. the fabric 
of the Pala sovereignty was crumbling to dust. Eastern Bengal, 
West Bengal and Southern Bengal had definitely passed from their 
hands, and their suzerainty over Magadha was reduced to a mere 
name. A nev/ power, the Varmans, occupied Eastern Bengal, and 
a copper*piate of Ratnapaia* shows that even KamarUpa was 
hurling defiance at the king of Gauda at the beginning or middle 
of the eleventh century a.d. 

VI. DISINTEGRATION AND TEMPORARY REVIVAL 
7. Mafnpala ii {1070-75 A.D.) 

Vigrahapala in had three sons, viz., Mahipala ii, JsTirapala n, 
and Rflmapala. Mahipala, the eldest, succeeded his father. His 
reign was full of troubles. There were conspiracies against the king, 
and he was led to believe that his brother Rfimapala was plotting 
to seize the kingdom for himself. Accordingly Mahipala threw both 


‘ The Tibetan historian Tsranatha mentions that Yakshapala, a son of 
Ramapala, was elected king three years before the latter’s death (Tor. 251). It 
illustrates the confused character of the historical tradition preserved by Taranatha, 
For while Yakshapala might have been a contemporary of Ramapala during the 
early part^ of the reign of the latter, and ruled over a portion of the Pala 
territory, he was certainlv not the son of Ramapala. The fact that Yakshapala 
lived in local tradition for five centuries attests to his political importance. 

* DHNI. I. 348. ” DUS. i. No. 2, pp. 134-35. 

* Bargaoo Grant. JASB. lxvii. 115. 
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Rsmapfila and i^nrapSla into prison. But this did not save either 
his throne or his life. Ere long he had to face a well-organised 
rebellion of his vassal chiefs. Mahlpala’s army was ill-equipped, 
but disregarding the counsel of his advisers he advanced to fight 
the rebels. He was defeated and killed, and Varendrt passed into 
the hands of Divya, a high official of the Kaivarta caste. 

This revolution and the subsequent recovery of Varendrl by 
Rsmapala are described in detail in the contemporary Sanskrit 
Ksvya RSmucharita} This unique historical document enables us 
to give a critical account of the history of Bengal for half a century 
(1070-1120 A.D.) with wealth of details such as are not available in 
regard to any other period. Unfortunately, the historical value of 
this book is considerably reduced by the fact that its author, 
Sandhyskara Nandi, was a partisan of Ramapala, and cannot be 
regarded as an unprejudiced and impartial critic of either Mahipfila 
or the Kaivarta chiefs who were enemies of Rsmapala. While, 
therefore, the main incidents in the reign of Mahipela ii, mentioned 
in Ramacharita and referred to above, may be 'regarded as historical, 
we should not accept, without due reservation, the author’s descrip- 


' The unique manuscript of the Sanskrit poem Ramacharita (referred to as 
RC. in the text) was discovered in Nepal in 1897 by the late MahsmahopBdhyaya 
Pandit Haraprassd Sastri. The following extracts from his description will give the 
reader some idea of this important text, the only authentic historical work of 
ancient Bengal known to us. 

•‘It is a curious work. It is written throughout in double entendre . 

Read one way, it gives the connected story of the Ramayana. Read another way, 
it gives the history of Ramapaladeva of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. The story 
of Ramayana is known, but the history of Ramapala is not known. So it would 
have been a diflicult task to bring out the two meanings distinctly. But fortunately 
the MS. contained not only the text of the Ramacharita, but a commentary of the 
first canto and of 36 {sic. really 35) veises of the second. The commentary portion 
of the manuscript then abruptly came to and end. The commentary, as may be 
expected, gives fuller account of the reign of Ramapsla than the text. 

“The author of the text is .Sandhyskara Nandi, who composed the work in 
the reign of Madanapala Deva, the second son of Ramapsla. The author enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities of knowing the events of Ramapsla’s reign and those of 
his successors, as his father was the Sandhivigrahika, or the Minister of Peace and 
War of Rsmapala.” 

The text was first edited by mm. H. F. SSstri and published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal m. No, 1). It was re-edited, with a complete com¬ 

mentary and English translation, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr, R. G.Basak, and 
Papdit Nanipopal Banerji, and published by the Varendia Research Society, Raj- 
shahi in 1939, These two editions will be referred to respectively as RC.^ gjgd RC.* 
All quotations from English translatioi efer to RC.® For all references to text 
after u. 35, cf. RC.,* as RC.‘ offers no commentary to these verses. For other 
verses either may be consulted. For a fuller discussion (wah references) of the 
historical facts dealt with in this chapter of. Introduction to RC.* 
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tion of Mahipsla as hard-hearted (i. 32),^ not adhering to either 
truth or good policy (i. 36),“ and resorting to fraudulent tricks 
(i. 32, 37) ; particulary as in one passage (i. 29), he has referred to 
Mahipala as a good and great king (rSjapravara.). 

It is to be noted, however, that there is nothing recorded in 
RSmacharita to justify the belief, now generally held on the authority 
of MM. ^Sstri, that Mahipala ii was an oppressive king, and that 
specially the ‘Kaivartas were smarting under his oppression.’ Only 
two important specific facts, as mentioned above, are noted against 
him. As regards the first, viz., that he imprisoned his brothers 
Ramapala and ^nrapala (i. 33), the author has the candour to 
admit that the king was instigated to this iniquitous act by false 
reports, sedulously propagated by wicked people, to the effect that 
RsmapSla, being an able and popular prince, was scheming to usurp 
the throne (i. 37). The author, of course, implies that Rsmapala 
had really no such intention. But this is a point on which we may 
not place full confidence on his opinions and statements. 

The second charge against Mahipaila is that he was addicted to 
warfare (i. 22), and that disregarding the advice of his wise and 
experienced ministers, he led a small ill-equipped force against the 
powerful army of the numerous rebel chiefs (ananta-scimanta-chakra) 
(i. 31). The author has unfortunately omitted all details by which 
we could judge of the actions of the king. He does not say, for 
example, what was the alternative policy suggested by the experienced 
ministers ; and considering the part played by high officials like 
Divya, Mahipala may certainly be excused for not putting implicit 
faith in their advice. On the whole, it is impossible, from the 
brief and scattered references in Ramacharita, to from an accurate 
idea either of the reign or of the character of Mahipala n. It is, 
no doubt, true that he succumbed to a revolt of his feudatory 
chiefs. This does not, however, necessarily mean, and Ramocharita 
does not support the contention in any way, that the king was 
particularly wicked and oppressive to his people, far less that his 
personal character or policy was the direct or indirect cause of the 
revolt. 

It is far more probable that this revolt, like other revolts in 
the PSla kingdom about the same time, was the effect of the 


* The figures within brackets refer to cantos and verses of RC. 

* The actual reading of the commentary is ‘bhutam satyam nayo nltam 
tayorarakshayie yuktah prasaktah.' But mm. sastrl emended the texs by omitting 
one ‘ro’ in Uayorarakshane' which gives just the opposite meaning. There is no 
justification for this change, as the context of the passage supports the actual 
reading. 

’ RCMI. 
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weakness of the central authority and the general tendency of 
disruption in different parts of the kingdom. That king Mahi- 
p5la II could not rise equal to the occasion, and his personal gifts 
were not sufficient to enable him to pass safely through the crisis, 
admit of no doubt. But there is nothing to support the view that, 
judged by the ordinary standard, he was a particularly bad king, 
or that he was in any way specially responsible for the fall of the 
Psia kingdom. As against this opinion, which is now generally held, 
the extant evidence would in no way militate against the contention 
that MahipSla ii was perhaps a victim to circumstances over which 
he had no control, and that, as a king, he was more sinned against 
than sinning. 


2. Varendri tinder the Kaivarta chiefs 

The part played by the Kaivarta chief Divya* in the revolution 
that cost Mahipala his life and throne is by no means quite clear. 
From one passage in Ramacharita (i. 38), it seems very likely that 
Divya was a high official under MahipSla. There is no specific 
reference in Ramachaiita that he headed the rebellion of the feudatory 
chiefs, or even took part in their encounter with MahipSla. Yet 
it is expressly mentioned that the Kaivarta king occupied a major 
portion of the kingdom after having killed king Mahipala (i. 29). 
Further light is thrown on this episode by the verse i. 38. It says 
that Varendrl, the ancestral home of the Palas, was seized by 
Divya, who was a dasyu and vpadhi-vratl. The interpretation of 
the latter phrase has given rise to much controversy. The com¬ 
mentary explains vrata as some action undertaken as an obligatory 
duty, and then adds, chhadmnni \rati. Chhadnian, like upadhi, 
means ‘plea, pretext, fraud, dishonesty, trick’ e/c’., and the natural 
interpretation of the two qualifying epithets is that Divya was 
really a villain, though he pictended that his actions were inspired 
by a sense of duty. In other words, though his real motive in rising 
against the king was nothing but ambition and self-aggrandisement, 
he hid it under the cloak of a patriotic action. According to the 
other interpretation, Divya was not a rebel at heart, but had to 
pretend to act as such from a paramount sense of duty. The first 
interpretation appears to be more fair and reasonable, and is 
supported by the epithet ‘dasyu* which hardly fits in with the 
second. 


* The name is written variously in RC. as Divya (i. 38), Divvoka (i. 38-39 
commentary) and Divoka (i. 31 comm). 
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It seems to be quite clear from this passa^ as well as the 
scattered references throughout the first canto of RSmacharita^ that 
its author regarded Divya as an evil-doer, and his seizure of the 
throne as a rebellion, pure and simple.^ We could hardly expect 
any other view from the court-poet and a loyal official of the Pftlas, 
and probably the author unduly exaggerated the faults and short¬ 
comings of the enemy. It is quite likely that a writer, belonging 
to Divya*s party, would have represented him in a more favourable 
light. But the fact remains that the Rsmacharita, the only 
evidence at present available to us, does not in any way support 
the view, sedulously propagated by a section of writers in Bengal, 
that Divya was prompted to seize the throne by the highly patriotic 
motive of saving the country from the oppressions of the ruling 
king, or that like Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty, he was 
called to the throne by the united voice of the people to save them 
in a great crisis.® In spite of strong popular sentiments to the 
contrary, we are bound to presume, until further evidence is avail¬ 
able, that like so many other rebels in all ages and countries, Divya, 
a highly placed officer of State, took advantage of the weakness 
of the central authority, the confusion in the kingdom, and perhaps 
also of dissensions among the royal brothers, to kill his master and 
king, and seize the throne for himself. There is no need to invent 
pretexts, or to offer excuses, for an act which was in that age neither 
unusual nor regarded as unnatural.® 

As already noted above, Ramacharita is silent on the point 
wliether Divya actually joined the rebellion of the feudal chiefs. 
The natural inference is, of course, that he was the leader of this 
rebellion which proved successful and gave him the throne. It is, 


^ Thus V. I. 12 refers to the Kaivarta chief as ‘bad king’ (kutsita lna^ 
Kaivaria-nripahy, v. i. 24 refers to unholy or unfortunate civil revolution (atiikam 
dharma-viplavam ; and v. i. 27 describes the affray or disturbance (^amaram) 
caused by the enemy as a world calamity (bhavasya apadam). 

• A movement was recently set on foot by a section of the Kaivarta or 
Mahishya community in Bengal to perpetuate the memory of Divya, on the basis 
of the view-points noted above. They refused to regard him as a rebel, and held 
him up as a great hero called to the throne by the people of VarendrI to save it 
from the oppressions of Mahipala it. An annual ceremony, Dhya-smrlti-utsma, 
was organised by them, and the speeches made on these occasions by eminent 
historians like Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda and Dr. 
Upendra Nath Ghoshal, who presided over these functions, sought to support 
the popular views (cf. Bharatavarsha, 1342, pp.lSff). This movement died a natu¬ 
ral death within a few years. 

* For a detailed discussion of this point, and a view of Divya*s rebellion in 
its true perspective, cf. Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s article 'The Revolt of Diwoka 
against Mahipala ii and other revolts in Bengal' (DUS. i. No. 2, pp. 12Sff). 

20 
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however, also not improbable, that he played a waiting game, and 
as soon as the army of Mahlpsla was worsted in the battle-field, 
he boldly seized the throne and killed the king. Whatever view 
may be correct, there is no doubt that MahipRla met his death in 
the hands of Divya, and not during the reign of his nephew Bhima, 
as has been upheld by some.' 

After his accession to the throne, Divya probably came into 
conflict with JRtavarman, king of Eastern Bengal. The BelBva 
copper-plate of Bhojavarman claims that ‘Jstavarman brought to 
disgrace the strength of the arms of Divya.’* It is impossible to 
come to any definite conclusion from such an isolated reference, 
beyond the obvious fact that the two independent kingdoms of 
Vareiidri and Vanga were hostile to each other. 

Of the activities of Divya, after he had usurped the throne, 
RSmacharita tells us very little. But the fact that three members 
of the family ruled in succession (i. 39) shows that Divya made 
his position quite secure in Varendri. Not only did RamapSla’s 
efforts to recover Varendrt prove futile (i. 40-41), but even his own 
dominions seem to have been invaded by Divya or his partisans 
(Ins. No. 46, V. 15). These prove that Divya was an able and 
powerful ruler. He was succeeded by his younger brother Rudoka, 
but nothing is known of him. 

The next king Bhima,* the son and successor of Rudoka, is 
highly praised as a ruler by the author of KSmacharita. He devotes 
seven verses (ii. 21-27) to a very flattering description of the 
personal virtues of Bhima and the riches and strength of his 
kingdom. It is not, however, easy to reconcile all these praises with 
the statement that Varendri was oppressed with cruel taxation 
before Rsmapsla’s conquest (iii. 27), and, therefore, presumably in 
the reign of Bhima. On the whole, we may reasonably conclude 
that Bhima restored peace and prosperity (i. 39) after the period 
of turmoil that must have accompanied or followed the expulsion 
of the Pslas and that the Kaivarta rulers had built up their new 
kingdom on a strong foundation. 

* Cf. Dr. U. N. Ghoshal’s Presidential Address at the Divya-smritl-utsava, 
p. 19, It is true that verse i. 29 of RC. does not name the Kaivarta king who 
murdered MalupBla. But verse 15 of the Manahali cp. (Ins. No. 46) proves that 
Divya was alive after Rsmapsla had ascended the throne, i.e. after the death of 
Rsmapala’s elder brothers Mahipsla and SGrapsla. The Kaivarta king, who 
murdered Mahiptila, according to RC. (i. 29), must, therefore, be Divya, and not 
Bhima who was not a king at that time. 

* IB. 14 ; also infra p. 198. 

■ The expression *yathokta-kramen o' in the commentary to i. 39 proves that 
Divya. Rudoka, and Bhima ruled in unbroken succession. 

* The name of Bhima has been preserved in local tradition. A rampart near 
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While Bhima was busy consolidating his dominions in Varendrl, 
preparations were going on beyond his frontier which ultimately 
overwhelmed him and destroyed the fortunes of his family. 


3. The reign of RitmgpSla 

It has been noted above that R&mapala and his elder brother 
^Urapala were both in prison when MahipSla ii was defeated by 
the rebellious chiefs. What became of them after this catastrophe 
is not expressly stated, mm. I^ffstrl’s statement that “they were 
rescued by their friends,”^ presumably even before the revolution, 
is not borne out by RC. It is clear, however, that somehow or other 
they managed to escape and leave Varendn. Although there is no 
subsequent reference to i^urapSla in RC., it is clear from v. 14 of 
the Manahali copper-plate of Madanapala (No. 46) that l^arapala 
ascended the throne. Of the events of his reign we know nothing. 
But the silence of RC. about ^nraplTla’s later history does not justify 
the assumption made by R. D. Banerji that he was murdered by 
Rlmap3]a.‘ All that we may reasonably infer is that i^urapsla 
played no part in the great task of recovi'ring Varendri, which 
devolved, after his death, upon his younger brother Rsmapala who 
succeeded him. 

After the usurpation of the throne of Varendri by Divya, 
RffmapSla (and presumably also his elder brother iSurapala) ruled 
over the remaining part of the Psla kingdom, which probably 
included at first parts of Magadha and Rsdhs; and was later 
confined to Vanga or a part of it.^ 

For some time, Rsmapala remained inactive, unable to adopt 
any effective means to recover Varendn (i. 40). But then some 
new danger arose, and after consultation with his sons and ministers, 
he resolved on firm and prompt action (i. 42). The exact nature 
of this new danger is not disclosed in RC., but perhaps it refers to 
Divya’s campaigns against Ramapala referred to above. It was 

Bogra is still known as Bhimer J^gal. mm. £fBstri held the view (JtC.* 13) that 
Bhima ‘built a pamara, a suburban city, close to the capital of the Pala empire.* 
The only foundation for this statement is the expression wrongly read by him as 
*4amaram-upapuram* in the commentary to i. 27. The expression, as correctly 
wad in viz., ‘4amaram-upaplavam' shows that there is no refcwnce to any 
city, far less to any capital city, founded by Bhima, as Mr. R,D.Baoerji imagined 
{PB. 91 \'BI. 291). 

i 13. ® 280. 

® Cf. RC.' xxm. where evidences are discussed with full wfcrcnces. The 
colophon of a wf. proves the rule of RsmapBla in Magadha in bis 2Stb regnal 
year (5iastri-Cer. i. 163). 
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probably the danger of losing even the remaining part of his 
kingdom that forced Ramap3la to activity/ 

In sheer despair RfimapSla begged for help in all possible 
quarters. The proud inheritor of the throne of Dharmapsla and 
Devapsla literally travelled from door to door with a view to 
enlisting the sympathy and support of the powerful chiefs who were 
formerly, and many of whom still nominally, his vassal chiefs (i. 43). 
His efforts proved successful. By a lavish offer of land and 
enormous wealth, he gained over to his side a number of powerful 
chiefs who possessed well-equipped forces (i. 45). The detailed list 
of these independent or semi-independent chiefs of Bengal, contained 
in RC.,* must be regarded as of utmost historical importance. Apart 
from giving us an accurate idea of the strength of RSmap&la in that 
supreme hour of trial, this list of de facto independent chiefs furnishes 
a vivid and interesting picture of the political dismemberment of 
Bengal caused by the decline of the power and authority of the Palas. 

Foremost among Rfimapala’s allies was his maternal uncle 
Mathana, better known as Mahaija, the Rashtrakuta chief who 
joined Ramapala with his two sons, Mahsms^dalika Kshnaradeva 
and Suvarnadeva, and his brother’s son Mahapratihsra i^ivarajadeva. 
Next in point of importance was BhTmayaSas, the king of Pithi and 
lord of Magadha. The exact location of Pithi is not known but it 
was certainly in Bihat.® Of the other allied chief§ that joined 
Rsmapsla in his expedition against Varendn, Rumacharita specifi¬ 
cally mentions only the following : 

1. Viraguna, king® of Kotatavl in the south.® 


® The new danger might also refer to the invasion of the Paramsta king 
Lakshmadeva who ruled'some time before a.d. 1097, the earliest known date of his 
successor (DHNI. ii. 882). It is said that “desirous of capturing matchless 
elephants he first proceeded to Hari’s quarter (/.e. the east),” and ‘‘then, just as 
dread, entered the town of the Lord of Gauda” (v. 38, £/. n. 186,192). It is 
not certain whether he entered Gau^a (which was then probably in possession of 
Divya or Bhima), or the capital city of Rsmapsla, who bore the title, or at least 
was known as, the lord of Gau^a. In any case, we cannot say anything about the 
nature and result of this raid by the Paramsra king. 

* RC. II. 5, 6, 8. The text gives the names in a very cryptic form. These 
would not have been intelligible but for the commentary, which not only gives the 
full name of each king and the locality of his kingdom, but also adds some histori¬ 
cal details in many cases. For a full discussion of these cf. RC.* pp. xxv-xxvm, 
which also give references to authorities for the brief statements made in the text. 

’ Cf. ch. IX § 3 infra, 

* The word ‘king* is used where the commentary expressly mentions any 
royal quthet. In other cases the word ‘ruler’ has been used. 

' Kota may be identified with Kotesvara to the east of Vishpupur. 
Aln-t-Akbwi lefiBrs to Mahal Kot-des (TransL n. 144). According to Beames, it 
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2. Jayasiifiha, king of Dandabhukti (Midnapur district). 

3. Vikramaraja, ruler of Bfila-Balabhl.^ 

4. Lakshmifenra, lord of Apara-Mandara (Hooghly district),® 
and head of the group of feudal chiefs of the forest 
{samast-Stavika-S(tmanta-chakra-ihff4Snwf}i). 

5. ^iiirapSla, ruler of Kujavati (about 14 miles north of 
NaysdumkS in Santal Parganas).® 

6. Rudra§ikhara, ruler of Tailakampa (Manbhum district).^ 

7. BhSskara or Mayagalasiriiha, king of Uchchhala.® 

8. Pratspasimha, king of Dhekkariya (Dhekuri near Katwa 
in the Burdwan district).® 

9. Narasitnhfirjuna, king of Kayangala-ma^dala (south of 
Rfijmahal).’ 


was a large par gam in the northern and centra] part of Puri {JRAS. 1896, p. 732). 
The former identification seems more likely. 

* MM. H.P. Sastri identified it with Bsgdi {RC.^ 14). Bala-Balabhl, according 
to RC., was close to Devagrama which is located by N. Vasu in Nadiya (VJL 19#). 
Ain-UAkbari mentions ‘Deul’ which is identified by Beames with the ancient 
stone fort of Deulgaon on the boundary of the districts of Midnapur and Balasore. 
If this Deulgaon represents ancient Devagrama, we may find in the parganz of Bibli 
(also referred to in Ain-i-Akbari) a contracted form of old Bala-Balabhi. Bibli has 
been identified with Pipli, the site of the earliest English factory in Bengal at the 
mouth of the Suvar^arekha river (JRAS. 1896, pp. 746,752). 

® Mandara has been identified with sarkar Madsran, locally called Mands* 
ran. It comprised, according to Beames, "a very long straggling strip of territory 
running from Birbhum in the North to the junction of the Hooghly and Rupnsnc- 
3ran rivers in the South” (JRAS. 1896, p. 106). Mandaran is now known as Bhitar* 
garh Mandaran (for Blochman’s identification, cf. Proc. ASB. 1870, p. 117), about 
seven miles west of the town of Jahanabad or Arambagh on the Darkeswar rivn. 
De Barro’s map (c. ISSO a.d.) shows Mandaram as an important city on a branch 
of the Ganges river, almost due south of Saptagram. According to Beamea, a 
local Papdit derives the name from Manda (bad) and aranya (forest), ApaU- 
Mandsra has also been interpreted as on the other side of Mandara, the famous 
hill about 30 miles south of Bhagalpur (lA. 1930, p, 244). 

* G. Mitra, Blrbhumer Itihasa, i, 59. 

® Identified with Telkupi. The region is still known as Sikharbhum, p«-baps 
after the royal family (VJL 199). AM-Akbari refers to the parganU Shergarh, 
commonly called Sakharbhum. Beames identifies it with Sikharbhumi, “an immense 
parganU occupying the whole western angle of Burdwan between the Damodar 
and Ajay rivers” (JRAS. 1896, pp. 106-7). 

* This has been identified with ‘Jain Ujhial,* a parganU in Birbhum (VJI. 
199). Mr. R. D. Banerji objects to this identification on the ground that there 
are many other parganus called Ujhial (BL 289*90), a fact already pointed out 
by Beames, who takes the word to mean ‘high land’ (JRAS. 1896, p. 93). 

® BL. 290. The location of Dhekkarl in Assam, originally propounded by 
Mr. N. Vasu, and supported by Mr. N. G. Majumdar (IB. 150) is less likely. 

^ The old town of Ksnkjol lies near the East Indian Railway line about 20 
miki south of RBjmahai. For a detailed account of. Beames in JRAS. 1896, p, 96. 
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JO. Cha^dsrjuna of Sankatagrama.^ 

U. Vijayarija cf NidrSvalJ.‘ 

12 . Dvorapavardhana, ruler of Kau§«mbl (Rajshahi or 
Bogra district).* 

13. Soma ofPaduvanva/ 

In addition to Mahana, Bhimayasas, and the thirteen rulers 
menti med above, RKmapfila was joined by other allied chiefs whose 
namej are not given (ii. 6). An analysis of the list shows that, 
leaving aside the localities whose identity is unknown or doubtful, 
almost all the allies of Rsmapala belonged to South Bihar and 
South-West Bengal. 

If the identification of Kau^Smbi with Kusumbi in either 
Rajshahi or Bogra be accepted, we must hold that RamapSla's 
diplomacy succeeded in attaching isolated chiefs, even of Varendri, 
to his side. This must have proved disastrous to the cause of Bhima, 
as he was now liable to attack from within. Besides, it proves that 
Varendri did not solidly stand by him, and there was disruption 
within the newly founded kingdom. 

Being joined by the large and well-equipped forces of the 
confederate chiefs, consisting of cavalry, elephants, and infantry, 
Rsmapsla felt strong enough to make an attempt towards the 
recovery of Varendri. He despatched a force under his Maha- 
pratlhsra, the RashtrakHta ^ivaraja, which crossed the Ganges and 
devastated Varendri (i. 47-49). There is no reference to any pitched 
battle, but presumably the frontier guards of Bhima were defeated, 
and the way was made clear for the crossing of the main force (i. 50). 

As soon as l^ivaraja reported to Ramapala that his army had 
occupied the frontier posts, the entire force of Ramapala crossed 

* Ain^i’Akbari refers to the pargatia ‘Sakot’ in sarkar Satgaon, The name 
'Sakot* resembles ‘Sankara,* but Beames emends the former as Siguna(/it.45.1896, 
p. 104). Sankatagrama is probably the same as Sauika-kofa, referred to in Vallala~ 
charita (ii. 4) and Sankanat referred to in Tabaqat-i-Nasir\ (cf.Cb. viii. App. it, m). 

2 Cf. xxvii. 

“ Mr. R. D. Banerji identifies it with the "modem pargana of Kusumba in 
the Rajshahi district.” {JASB. N. S. x. 125). But it may also be identified with 
the pargann Tappe Kusumbi in the Bogra district. 

* MM. §astri doubtfully identifies Paduvanva with Pabna (RC* 14), but 
there is no evidence in support of it, except the similarity of the two names. 
Reference may be made to pargana Paunan in the Hooghly district (Hunter, m. 
416). The name Paunan may be easily derived from Paduvanva. 

Similarly, Paduvanva resembles Paodumba, a village mentioned in a manus¬ 
cript of Kriki}a~prema-tarangini of Bhagavatachaiya, dated ^ka 
A.D,) and preserved in the Dacca University. This village Paodumba, is said to be 
in ‘pargane Bijanagar* and ‘sarkar Panjara’. Bijanagar is mentioned as a pargana 
of sarkar Piujora or Panjara {Ain. m. 136) and comprised the greater port of 
Dinajpur district (/iiSR. xui. 214; Hunter, v.l 437,449). 
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the Canges by means of a flotilla of boats, and safely reached the 
'‘northern bank” (u. 9-11). The express reference mRC. to the 
“northern bank” seems to show that RSmapsla proceeded from bis 
base in Central or Southern Bengal, and crossed the Padmfl. This 
supports the view, mentioned above, that at the time of this 
expedition, Vanga was the chief stronghold of Rsmapula’s power. 
But the considerable shiftings of the courses of the Ganges and the 
Padms rivers preclude any definite conclusion.' 

After RsmapSla had crossed the Ganges with his huge army, 
Bhima opposed him, and a pitched battle took place. The 
tumultuous battle which is described in nine verses (ii. 12-20) was 
conducted with vigour and ferocity on each side. Both Bhima and 
Ramapala took a very active part in it, and kept close to each other 
(ii. 14). But ‘by an evil turn of destiny,’ Bhima, seated on his 
elephant, was taken prisoner. This decided the fate of the battle. 
Bhlma’s army fled and his camp was plundered by the ‘unrestrained 
soldiers’ of RSmapSla (ii. 29-30). But shortly after the capture of 
Bhima, his forces were rallied by his friend Hari, who put up a 
valiant fight and at first scored some successes (ii. SSfif). But 
RfimapBla’s son, who was put in charge of the fight, “exhausted the 
golden pitchers by his war-time gifts” (ii. 43), and evidently 
managed to create some discord between Hari and Bhlma’s followers 
which caused obstruction to each other (ii. 41). Finally, Hari was 
won over.* This sealed the fate of Bhima’s army, and the whole 
of his kingdom lay prostrate before RffmapSla. 

After having crushed this rising, Rfimapfila wreaked a terrible 
vengeance upon Bhima. Bhima was taken to the place of execution 
where important members of his family were killed before his very 
eyes. Then Bhima himself was killed by means of a ‘multitude of 
arrows’ (ii. 45-49).® Thus ended the life of Bhima and the rebellion 
in Varendri. 

After the final collapse of the forces of Bhima, RBmapSla took 
possession of his immense riches, and “occupied after a long time 
the dearest land of Varendri” (ni. 1). His first task was of course, 
the restoration of peace and order. We learn from RC, that in 
addition to the insecutiry of life and property caused by the late 
troubles, the country was suffering from heavy and oppressive 
taxation .(iii. 27). Rsmapsla reduced the taxation, promoted 
cultivation, constructed great works of public utility, and introduced 


* Cf. supra pp. 3 ff. 

* This account radically differs from the version of mm. H. P. &istri. For 
full discussion cf. RC.* xxx-xxxi. 

^ For ftBooepBla’s conduct towards Bhima, cf. RC* xxjx-xxx, 
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f^lar administration. The country rid of the frightful rule ; 
the (wholesale) massacre and arson caused by the enemies was 
removed ; and the land, being brought under cultivation, flourished.^ 
RSmapSla left the cares of government to his son (or sons) who, 
acting under his orders, maintained good government and restored 
internal order.® 

Rsmapsla fixed his capital at Rttmavati.® Whether the city 
was founded by him, or he improved an already existing place, is not 
quite clear. The RC. gives a long description of its beauty and 
splendour,^ and it appears from later records (No. 46) that the 
city continued to be the capital of the Pslas till the end. 

After having consolidated his powei in Varendri, Ramapffla 
made an attempt to le-establish the old glory of the dynasty by 
subjugating neighbouring territories in the east and south. The RC. 
tells us (ill. 44) that Rsmapsla was propitiated by a Varman king 
of the East for the latter’s own protection (or deliverance), and 
presented by him with an elephant and his own chariot. This 
Varman king must have belonged to the well-known dynasty ruling 
in East Bengal with Vikramapura as capital.® 

Rsmapsla also carried his conquests further and brought 
Ksmartlpa under his control. The victorious campaign was evidently 
led by an allied or feudal chief who was greatly honoured by 
Rsmapsla (in. 47). The vanquished king of Assam was probably 
DharmapSla.® 


» a.RC.*ra.27,3I,42. 

■ RC. IV. 1-3. The expression sunu-samarpita-rajya might refer to one or 
more sons; v. 6 also refers to Rajyapsla and his brother. 

* See supra p. 32. 

* For the erroneous character of mm. ^sstri’s views in this respect, cf. 
RC.® XXXI. 

‘ The history of the Varman dynasty has been discussed in ch. vn. The 
Varman king, referred to in RC. is probably Harivarman, and it is tempting to 
identify him with the chief Hari, the great friend of Bhima, who rallied the for^s 
of the latter after his defeat, and fought stubbornly with Rsmapsla. Reference is 
made to a chief called Hari in a subsequent verse of RC., and it is very reasonable 
to hold that the same person is referred to. It would then appear that after the 
death of Bhima, Rsmapsla won over Hari (now called iso or king) to his side, 
and established him in a position of great influence (iii. 32). We are further told 
that the two kings, meaning presumably Rsmapsla and Hari, both of whom were 
rich in cavalry and very powerful, met together in Rsmsvatl and shone for a 
long time in each other’s close embrace (in. 39-40). But although the identiflcation 
appears plausible, there is no deflnite evidence in support of it. 

* In the absence of a fairly accurate knowledge of the chronology of the 
kings of KsmaiUpa, it is impossible to say, with any degree of certainty, who was 
ruling in Ksmarupa about this time. Hoemle assigned Ratnapsla to the first half 
of the eleventh century a.d. (JASB. lxvii. 102 ff), and if this view is aooqtted. 
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Rsmapsla also tried to expand his power in the south. The 
task was no doubt facilitated by the fact that the feudatory chiefs 
of Rfldhs had rallied to his standard, and were evidently attached 
to his cause. Presumably with their help, he invaded Orissa and 
extended his conquests up to Kalinga.^ Orissa was at that time 
in a state of political disintegration. The later Eastern GaAga kings 
ofKaliAga were trying to expand their dominions in the north. 
King Devendravarman Rfijarfija claims to have conquerd Odradega 

Dharmap&la may be regarded as the contemporary of Ramapala {Kam. SUs. 146). 
For other views, cf. IHQ. xii. 630. 

The Silimpur Stone Ins. {El. xin. 283) refers to king Jayapsla of Kamarltpa 
(y. 22) whose name is not included in the official list of kings of KamarUpa {KUm. 
8as. 146 ff). He may be the unknown allied king, who conquered Kamarupa for 
Rsmapala. But it is also not impossible that the ‘highly honoured’ Tiihgyadeva, 
whose revolt is referred to in the Kamauii Grant (No. 50), was the name of this 
conqueror of Kamartipa. mm. Sastri’s view that Mayana was the name of this 
conqueror {RC.^ 15) is due to an error in the reading of the text (RC.* xxxni). 

* The incident is referred to in a verse (iii. 45) which runs as follows 

"He (Ramapala) did favour to the vanquished king of Utkala, who was bom 
in the lineage of the ornament of Bhava (Siva) {Bhava-bhushana-santati), and 
rescued the whole world (from the terror of) Kalinga, after having extirpated those 
robbers (of that place).” 

The expression ‘ornament of Siva,’ which denotes the family to which the 
vanquished king of Utkala belonged, has been variously interpreted, inasmuch as 
Naga (serpent). Soma (moon), or Ganga, which aie the family-names of 
well-known ruling dynasties, may all be regarded as ornaments of Siva. 
H. P. Sastri took the first meaning and held that Ramapala conquered Utkala 
and restored it to the Nagavaiiisis (RC.^ 15). Mr. R. D. Banerji accepted this 
view {BJ. 293). Mr. N. G. Majumdar accepted this meaning of Bhava-bhushana, 
but interpreted the verse in an altogether different way. He translated it as 
follows: “Ramapala favoured (or reinstated) the vanquished king of Utkala 
who possessed the territory of a Bhava-bhusham-santati {i.e., the Nagas).” He 
held that this king of Utkala was either Harivarman or his son who had 
overthrown the Naga king and made himself master of Utkala {IB. 30). 

The Nffgavamsi kings are known from epigraphic records to have ruled in 
Bastar State in the Central Provinces, and possibly these kings are referred to 
in RC. Bi. 43 as having been defeated by Ramiipala. It seems to refer to 
‘Bhogali’ as the territory of the Nagas, and the lexicographer Hemachandra 
refers to Bhogavali as the Naga capital. The inscriptions of the kings ruling in 
Bastar State at the beginning of the twelfth century a.d. call them 
*Nagavamsodbhava Bhogavali-pura-var-e'svara' {El ix. 160 fif.' x. 25 ff.). The 
Nffgavamsi kings are not, however, known to have ruled in Orissa proper, i.e., the 
territory between the river Suvarnarekha and the Chilka Lake. The Nffgavaihsi 
king SomeWaradeva, who ruled at the beginning of the twelfth century a.d., refers 
to the king of Udra as a rival {Ef. x. 26). It is, therefore, more reasonable to 
hold that the king of Utkala, defeated by Rsmapffla, belonged to the Somavathsi 
dynasty which is known to have been ruling in Orissa in the eleventh century a.d. 
{DHNL I. 393 ff.). One of the Somavanisi rulers, Mahasivagupta Yayati, as 
noted above (p. 148) claims to have raided Gauda and Rsh^s. One of the last 
kings of this dynasty is named Udyotakekri, and this dynasty is probably to be 

21 
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some time before 1075 a.d.' Evidently the conquest of Onssa was 
not complete, for his son, the famous Anantavarman Chodaga^a 
(1076-1147 A.D.), replaced the fallen lord of Utkala, some time 
before 1112 a.d.,® and claims in an inscription, dated 1118 A.D.,* to 
be decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty over the whole of 
Utkala. It appears, however, that Orissa was not finally conquered 
and annexed to the Eastern Ganga empire till shortly before 1135 A.D. 
for in an inscription^ dated in that year, Anantavarman refers to 
his newly made conquests of three quarters including Utkala. It 
is probable that shortly after this he removed his capital to the 
city of Cuttack in Orissa.® 

While the Eastern Gangas were thus steadily encroaching upon 
Orissa from the south, that hapless country was also exposed to 
attacks from the north. We know from RSmacharita that Jayasimha, 
king of Dandabhukti, had defeated Karnakesari, king of Utkala, 
before he joined RRmapsla in his expedition against Bhima. Rsma- 
pala’s conquest of Utkala might have been a continuation of the 

old campaign, and was undoubtedly facilitated by the success of his 
allied feudal chief. But it is also not unlikely that his invasion of 
Utkala was inspired by the dread of the rapidly growing power of 
the Eastern Gangas. Subsequent conquests of Anantavarman 
Chodaganga right up to the bank of the Ganges* show that R5ma- 


idectificd with the Kesari dynasty which, according to Madla-pmji or the 
Chronicles of Oiissa, ruled in that kingdom till it was conquered by Chodaganga 
inll32A.D. The «C. refers to a king of Utkala named Karnakesari who was 
defeated by Jayasimha, king of Dandabhukti and an ally of Ramapala (u. 6). This 
definitely proves the rule of Kesari kings in Orissa during the reign of Rsmapala 
According to Madla-panji, Suvarnakeiari, the last ruler of this line, was on the 
throne between c. 1123-32 a.d.'mt. N.N.Das Gupta even goes so far as to 
assert that the Bhava-bhushana of RC. means kesari dynasty, as the serpents are 
but the Ke'sara or mane of Biva {lA. Lix. 244). According to Mr. R. P. Chanda, 
the king of Utkala referred to in RC. was Chodaganga of the Gahga dynasty 
which traced its descent from the moon (GR. 51). 

‘ Dirghasi Ins., v. 5. EL iv. 314 ff. 

2 Korai ct.JAHRS. i. 118ff. 

* Vizagapatam CP. lA. xviu. 165 ff. 

* Bri-Kvirmam Ins. SII. v. No. 1335; quoted by R. Subba Rao {JAHBS, 
vn. 57,59,64). 

^ The Madla-panji states that Chodaganga defeated the last king of the 
Ke^ri dynasty Suvarnakesari in a.d. 1134, and succeeded to the Utkala kingdom 
and transferred his capital to Cuttack (quoted by R. Subba Rao, JAHRS. vn. 57). 
According to Fleet’s version, Chodagahga’s conquest took place in 1132 a.d. (£/ 
ni. 336). ^ -(fc.* 

* According to sri-KUrmam Ins. {SII. v. No. 1335), dated 1135 A.D., Ananta- 

varmaa Chodaganga returned in that year to his capital after subduing the 
Western, Northern, and Eastern countries, and bringing the whole country lying 
between the Ganges and the Godavari rivers under his firm control vn. 
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pKla’s apprehensions were not probably without some reasonable 
foundations. As Anantavarman Chodaganga and Rsmapala both 
claim to have favoured or re-instated the lord of Utkala, it is not 
difficult to infer that Orissa was only a pawn in a bigger game, and 
that the two rival kings tried to thwart each other’s ambition by 
putting up their prot6g6s on the throne of Orissa. It may b« 
surmised from what has been said above that RsmapRla’s port4g£ 
was a Somavamal Kefeari king. Evidently this KeSarl king had been 
defeated by Rsjaraja Devendravarman, c. 1075 a.d., and replaced 
by a nominee of the latter. Some time later Rsmapala helped the 
defeated king (or his successor) and re-instated him. About 1112 A.D. 
Anantavarman Chodaganga again replaced the old king, set up by 
his father, or his successor. 

In this way the duel between the Pala and Eastern Gahga 
kings was carried on at the expense of the unfortunate kingdom of 
Orissa. It was not perhaps till after the death of Ramapala that 
the Gahga king succeeded in finally conquering Orissa and annexing 
it to his dominions. For, according to Ramacharita, RsmapSla 
protected the whole country right up to Kalinga by destroying the 
ni'sacharas} In this word nisachara, which means thief or *chorat 
there may be a veiled allusion to the Gahga king Choda-Gahga. 
Ramapala was undoubtedly helped in his task of keeping the 
Gahga king in check by the serious danger in which the latter was 
involved in the south. The Chola king Kulottuhga (1070-1118 a.d.) 
invaded the Gahga dominions, and during the closing years of the 
eleventh, and possibly also in the early years of the twelfth century, 
the Cho^s penetrated to the northernmost parts of Kalinga.* 
Whether Rsmapsla had actually formed an alliance with the Chola 


57). According to the inscriptions of Anantavarman Chodaganga, Narasimha il 
and Narasimha rv. Anatavarman's empire extended to the Godavari in the south, 
the city of Midhunapura or Midnapur in the north, the Bay of Bengal in the 
east and the Eastern Ghats in the west (JAHRS. VL 213). The Kendupatna 
Plates refer to the destruction of the king of Mandsra’s capital by Chodaganga and 
his struggle on the banks of the Ganges {JASB. lxv. 229 fif). 

* m. 45. Mr. N. G. Majumdar inferred also from RC. ni. 42 that Rsmapsla 
advanced up to the sea-coast of Orissa (IB. 29). But this view is wrong (cf. the 
commentary Snd English translation of the verse in RC.*). 

* The account of the Kalinga war of Kulottunga is given in details in the 
Tamil work Kalihgattupparar^l (/A. xix. 329 ff). and this is corroborated by the 
Drakshsiama Ins. (£/. *xxii. 138 ff). According to this record, the general 
Kulottuhga “reduc^ to ashes the whole of Kalinga country, defeated the Gahga 
king, destroyed in battle Devendravarman and others, and planted a pillar of 
victory on the borders of the Odra country.** As the editor points out, “the 
earliest notice of the conquest of Kalinga in the records of Kulottuhga occurs in 
a stone inscriptitm dated in the 26tb year (al096A.D.), and as this is repeated in 
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king we do not know. The Tamil poem Kalift%attupparnU which 
describes the Chola conquests of North Kalinga, also gives a long 
list of peoples who paid tributes to Kulottuhga. It includes 
Vangas, VangSlas, and Magadhas. Kulottunga also assumed the 
title “Lord of the earth lying between the river Ganges and the 
river Kflveri,”^ Such general statements are, however, liable to 
suspicion, and cannot be accepted as historical, though it is not 
impossible that RsmapSla might have thought it politic to maintain 
friendly relations with the Chola king by nominally acknowledging 
his suzerainty over the disputed border land. For about this time 
the Chola king was carrying on hostilities against both the Eastern 
Gangas and the Later Chslukyas. As Ramapsla’s territory was also 
invaded by both these powers, he might have sought to make 
alliance with the Cholas for securing support against the common 
enemies. 

In a significant passage in Mmacharita (iii. 24), the expression 
*adharita‘KarnS(€kshar}a-llla' is used to describe the condition of 
Varendri. The only reasonable interpretation seems to be that 
Varendri was successfully guarded against the longing eyes of the 
KanjStas. In other words, the KarnStas made attempts to conquer 
Bengal, but were prevented by Rsmapsla from doing so. 

The Karnata country was at this time ruled by the Chslukya 
king Vikramsditya vi. Reference has already been made above to 
the invasions of Bengal by him and his predecessors,® A feudatory 
chief of the Chslukya king named Acha also claims to have carried 
on raids against Bengal towards the close of the eleventh or the 
beginning of the twelfth century.® But even far more important 
than these raids was the establishment of two Kar^sta ruling families 
within the boundaries of the Psla kingdom. These were the Senas 
in West Bengal, and Nsnyadeva in Mithils or North Bihar. The 
Senas were kept in check by Rsmapsla, though they ultimately 
drove the Pslas from Bengal, and their history has been dealt with 
in a separate chapter.® But, for the time being, Nanyadeva proved 
a far more dangerous foe. Up to the end of MahipSla I’s reign, at 
any rate, Mithils was included in the Psla dominions. How long 

the inscriptions of the 30th year and after, one is strongly inclined to believe that 
this should have taken place in or a little before a d. 1096.” 

There might have been an invasion of Kalinga by Kulottuhga in person 
later than 1096 a.d. For some of the inscriptions of the king dated in the 42nd 
and 45th years of his reign refer to an invasion of Kalinga in whiol)4he king 
himself is said to have set fire to Kalinga, destroyed in battle a number of dtirfs, 
and took possession of the seven Kalihgas (Ef. xxu. 141). Cf. also Colas, n. 33-37. 

» Drakshsrama Ins., dated 1116 a.d. (SIL iv. No. 1029). 

» Sees«g>rop. 147. • See infra p, 208. ‘ Sec ch. vm Infn, 
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the Pslas cantinued to rule in that region, it is now difficult to say. 
Ntnya/ a feudatory chief of Kamatic origin, ascended the throne 
of Mithilff in 1097 a.d., and his dynasty ruled over that province 
for a long time. He claims to have broken the powers of Vahga 
and Gauda. The ruler of Vadga, with whom Nsnyadeva fought, 
was probably Vijayasena who also claims in his record to have 
defeated Nanya. The lord of Gauda was probably RamapBla ; for, 
on general grounds, it appears hardly likely that NSnya could have 
conquered Mithila in 1097 a.d. without coming into conflict with 
Ramapala. In any case, it seems certain that Mithiia definitely 
passed out of the hands of the Palas during the reign of RamapSla. 

Another power with which RSmapala had come into conflict 
was the GBhadavalas. The founder of this dynasty, Chandradeva, 
flourished during the last quarter of the eleventh century a.d. The 
dynasty ruled over nearly the whole of modern U.P,, and their chief 
seat of authority was probably Benares. Although the imperial city 
of Kanauj was included in their dominions, and the kings styled 
themselves as lords of Kanyakubja, they were not infrequently 
referred to as kings of Benares or KatU.‘ 

As the boundary of the Gahadavala kingdom probably touched 
that of the Palas, hostility between the two was natural, and almost 
inevitable. The first reference to the conflict occurs in the Rahan 
Grant,^ dated 1109 A.D., which describes Govindachandra, son of the 
reigning Gahadavala king Madanapala, as “terrific in cleaving the 
frontal globes of arrays of irresistible mighty large elephants from 
Gauda.” The king of Gauda with whom Gavindachandra fought 
was undoubtedly Ramapala. The expression used in the Gahadavala 
grant does not imply any decisive victory, far less territorial con¬ 
quest, on the part of the Gahadavala prince, but certainly pays a 
high tribute to the forces of the Palas. We do not know whether 
the clash was due to the aggressive action on the part of the Palas 
or of the Gahadavalas, but the latter view is more probable. 

The result of the confict during RemapAla’s reign is perhaps 
indicated by the expression dhfita-madhyadeki-tanimS used to des¬ 
cribe the political condition of Varendri (RC. iii. 24). It means 
that Ramapala kept in check the growing power of Madhyade^, 
which undoubtedly refers to the Gahadavala kingdom. This may 
perhaps be* partly attributed to a diplomatic marriage. For we 
know that Govindachandra married Kumaradevi, the princess of 
Pilhi, whose mother was the daughter of Mahajja, the famous 
RfishtrakOta chief of Anga and the maternal uncle of Ramapala. 


» For the account of Nsnyadeva that follows cf. IHQ. vn. 679 ff. 

• DHNI. I. 507-8. • Line 9. (lA, xvui. 16, 18). 
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This marriage alliance was probably engineered by Mahana as a 
means to cement the alliance between the Pslas and the Gsha^avslas. 
But such political marriages can seldom check political ambitions 
for long, and in the present case, at any rate, the allranoe did not 
long survive the death of Mahana and RgmapSla. 

A review of the main incidents of RsmapSla’s carets', such as 
may be gleaned from contemporary records, reflects the hipest 
credit upon his character and abilities. Beginning his life as an 
exile from his native land Varendri, and maintaining a precarious 
existence in a corner of his kingdom, Rftmapsla succeeded not only 
in re-establishing his sovereignly over the whole of Bengal, but also 
in extending his supremacy over Assam and Orissa. He crushed 
the power of a valiant and popular chief like Bhima and successfully 
guarded his dominions against such formidable foes as the Gangas, 
the Chslukyas, and the Gahadavslas. The author of RSmacharita 
says with legitimate pride that under Ramapgla Varendri enjoyed 
peace for a long period, and no wicked person dared disturb her 
tranquillity. This was probably true in regard to the whole of his 
kingdom towards the close of his reign. 

Rsmapsla must have lived up to a considerably old age. 
According to the Manahali copper-plate,^ he gave evidence of his 
valour in the battle-field even during the life-time of his father. 
He could not, therefore, have been very young when he ascended 
the throne after his two brothers. The Chandimau Image inscrip¬ 
tion (No. 42) shows that he must have ruled at least for forty-two 
years,* It may be safely presumed, therefore, that he lived up to 
the age of nearly seventy years. He was overwhelmed by the news 
of the death of his maternal uncle Mahajja, who, with his sons and 
nephew, had proved the staunchest supporter in his great hour of 
trial. Unable to bear the sorrow, Rsmaphla put an end to his own 
life by drowning himself in the Ganges at Monghyr according to the 
time-honoured custom in India.® Thus ended a great career, a 
worthy hero of the modern Ramayana composed by Sandhyskara 
Nandi. 


VII. THE END OF THE PALA RULE 

The reign of Ramapala might well have been regarded by his 
contemporaries as marking the revival of the greatness of the Palas, 
and inaugurating a new era of peace and prosperity. But^vents 

* ns. No. 46, V. 15. 

^ According to Taranatba, Rsmapfila ruled for sixty-four years. 

RC, nr. 8-H). 
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soon proved it to be but the last flickering of a lamp before its final 
extinction. 

Rsmapftla had at least four sons. Of these, VittapSla and 
Rsjyapala played important r^les during the life-time of their father,^ 
though none of them ever ascended the throne. The two othws, 
Kumsrapfila and Madanapsla, who both ruled over the Pala king¬ 
dom, are not referred to in RSmacharita as having taken any part 
in the eventful reign of their father. The seniority among these 
four brothers according to age, and the reason why KumSrapSla 
superseded the other brothers, and his son was succeeded by 
Madanapsla, are all unknown to us. A mystery hangs over this 
period of history, and it is deepened,by the concluding portion of 
RC, As the title of the book shows, the main purpose of the author 
was to describe the exploits of RSmapala (and of Rama) and this 
is clearly stated in several verses at the end of the poem.® Yet the 
story is carried beyond the death of RsmapSla for three more reigns. 
This may be explained by supposing that the author desired to bring 
the historical narrative down to his own time. But what is sur¬ 
prising is that while the poet dismisses in a single verse each of the 
reigns of Kumsraptsla and his son Gopsla iii, he devotes no less than 
thirty-six verses to the reign of Madanapala. Whether this is purely 
out of devotion to the reigning king, or there were other motives 
also for so unceremoniously passing over the reigns of his two 
predecessors, it is difficult to say. I'hat he deliberately ignored the 
importance of the two reigns may not unreasonably be concluded 
from his statement (iv. 15) that MadanapGla’s accession removed 
the dart of grief resulting from the death of Ramapala. On the 
whole, it appears not unlikely that there were internal troubles 
during the period immediately following the death of Ramapala, 
and they were not over even when KumSrapala ascended the throne. 
KumSrapSla was succeeded by his son Gopsla iii. The single verse 
in RC. referring to him (iv. 12), and a verse in the Manahali cp.® 
have led scholars to conclude that Gopala in met with an unnatural 
death even while he was an infant.* Mr. R. D. Banerji has even 

» RC. n. 36 ; iv. 6. * Kavi-praksti, vv. 8, 9, II. 

» Ins. No. 46, v. 17. 

* Ins. No. 44 would seem to belie the view, if it really belongs to the reign 
of Gopala ni; and is dated in year 14 ; for it would then appear that Gopala iii 
roust have reigned for at least 14 years. Mr. N. G. Majumdar refers it to the 
r ei gn of Gopala m on palaeographic grounds (/tS/. 1936-37, pp. 130). But the 
alphabets^how great resemblance with those of the Dinajpur Pillar Ins., which has 
been referred to the tenth century a.d., and although one or two letters show an 
advanced form, others like J and medial e show distinctly early forms. On the 
whole, it is diflBcult to say very definitely that the inscription belongs to the reign 
of Gopala m and not Gopala u. Besides, the figure read by Mr. Mtuumdar as 4 
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suggested that he was murdered by Madanapsia.* But though 
dark hints to some such foul crime may be detected in JRC., there 
is no positive evidence in support of any of these contentions. All 
th^t we definitely know is that Madanapsla succeeded his nephew 
Gopsla in, and ruled for more than 14 years (Ins. No. 47). 

The period covered by the three reigns of Kumflrapala, GopBla ill, 
and MadanapSla (r, 1120-1155 a.d.) saw the final collapse of the 
Psla kingdom. The circumstances leading to this catastrophe are 
not yet fully known to us, but some of the causes operating to the 
same end, namely the disruption within and invasions from outside, 
may be described in some detail. 

Troubles began early in the reign of Kumsrapala. The Kamauli 
Plate (No. 50) tells us that Vaidyadeva, the great and favourite 
minister of KumarapSla, obtained victory in a naval fight in South 
Bengal, and, being ordered by his master, put down the rebellion of 
Timgyadeva in the east. Tirtigyadeva was presumably the feudal 
ruler of Kamarirpa which was conquered by Rsmaplla. For Vaidya¬ 
deva, who put down the rebellion, became ruler of the country 
which included Pragjyotisha-6/mA:/i and Kamarupa-maij<^o/fl. The 
victory of Vaidyadeva, however, did not restore Kamarupa to the 
Palas, for within a short time, possibly after the death of Kumsra- 
pSla, Vaidyadeva practically assumed independence.* 

About the same time Eastern Bengal also must have passed 
out of the hands of the Palas, for we find an independent Varman 
dynasty ruling in Vikramapura. According to RC., a Varman ruler 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Ramapsla, and sought his protection 
but the BelSva copper-plate leaves no doubt that Bhojavarraan 
was ruling as an independent chieftain.* Vaidyadeva’s military 
campaign in South Bengal perhaps indicates renewed conflict either 
with Anantavarman Chodaganga, or the Later Chalukyas, leading 
to the rise of the Senas. As already noted above,^ the Eastern 
Gafiga king is said to have carried his victorious arms right up to 
the bank of the Ganges, as far as Midnapur, some time before 
1135 A.D. He also defeated the king of Mandsra on the Ganges, 
and destroyed his fortified town Aramya, probably Arambagh in 
Hooghly district.® On the other hand, the Psla records claim 

is very doubtful (cf. JRASBL. vii. 216). Dr. N. K. Bhattasali’s reconstruction of 
the history of Gopala III {IHQ. xvii. 214-216) is loo imaginary to be seriously 
considered. 

' W. 311. * Ins. No. 50, vv.l 1,13-14, and 11.47 fir. 

* This has been fully discussed in ch. vii, infra. 

* Cf. j«prap. 162, f.n. 6. 

* For Mandsra, cf. supra p. 21; also p. 157, f.n. 2 above. For the conquests of 
Anantavarman in Bengal, cf. the Kendupatna Grant, w. 22,30, JASB. lxv. 239,241. 
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victory in the campaigns in South Bengal during the reign of 
KumSrapSla, and a somewhat obscure verse in RC. (iv. 47) seems 
to imply that Madanapfila had some success in Kalinga. or at least 
had power to defeat the king of Kalinga if the latter dared attack 
him. But shortly a power arose in the borderland between the 
kingdoms of the Psias and Anantavarman, which checkmated both 
and carried its victorious arms in the heart of their dominions. 
These were the Senas who undoubtedly took advantage of the 
conflict between the Pslas and ihe Eastern Gangas to establish their 
position in South Bengal. Their task was also facilitated by the 
invasions of the Later Chslukyas to which detailed reference will 
be made in a later chapter. It is not also altogether unlikely that 
the naval campaigns in South Bengal during the reign of KumSra- 
pfila were directed against the Senas. 

Like the Eastern Gangas and the Chalukyas in the south, 
the third hostile power, kept in check by Rsmapfila, viz., the 
Gshadavsilas in the west, also took advantage of his death and the 
consequent weakness of the Pslas to push forward their conquests. 
The Maner Plates' show that by 1124 a.d. they had advanced up 
to the district of Patna. It is also evident from the Lar Plates* 
that the Gshadavala king Govindachandra was in occupation of 
Monghyr in a.d. 1146. Madanapsla must have achieved some success 
in his fight with the GahadavClas towards the end of his reign. For 
the Jaynagar inscription (No. 47) shows that some time before 
his 14th regnal year, i.e., about 1154 a.d., he had recovered Monghyr, 
In his war with the Gshadavslas, he received valuable assistance 
from his kinsman Chandradeva, the lord of Anga, who was the 
son of Suvar^adeva and grandson of Mahatia.® The RC. frequently 
refers to the alliance between the two, and is full of praises for 
Chandradeva.^ It is not unlikely that Chandradeva, like his grand¬ 
father Mahana, brought about an alliance between the PRla and 
the Gshadavsla king both of whom were his near relatives. For 
RC. says (iv. 23) that in a moment of peril, when his kingdom was 
in disorder, Madanapala made alliance with a king of godly 
character. But, for the present, this is a pure conjecture. 


» JASB. xvui. 81. The conflict between the Pslas and the Gshadavalas seems 
to be also referred to in Prskrita PaihgaUtm {IHQ. xi. 565-66). 

» El. VII. 98. 

* IHQ. V. 35 ff. The view, originally propounded by mm. H. P. Ssstri 
{RC.^ 16) and followed by Mr R. D. Banerji (it/. 312-13), that this Chandra was 
the Gsh^avsla king Chandradeva is untenable. This point has been discussed 
in App* u in connection with the date of Ramapala. 

« IV. 16-21. 


22 
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Even apart from the above express reference, there are other 
indications in RC. about great troubles within the kingdom of 
Madanap&la. Madanapsla is said to have destroyed or dethroned 
a king named Govardhana (iv. 47). A king of this name is 
referred to in Belava copper-plate^ as having been defeated by 
Jstavarman, the king of East Bengal. But as Jstavarman was a 
contemporary of Divya and Vigrahapsla iii, it is difficult to identify 
the two Govardhanas, though this cannot be regarded as altogether 
impossible. In any case, he may be regarded as a local ruler in 
Bengal. 

But more significant is the reference to a battle on the river 
Kalindi, which is probably to be identified with the modern river 
of that name in Malda district which once flowed past or near the 
capital of Madanapala. We are told (iv. 27) that Madanapala 
had driven back to the K&lindi the vanguard of the forces that had 
destroyed a large number of soldiers on his side. This probably 
refers to the conquest of Vijayasena who had already made himself 
master of Southern and Eastern Bengal. In his DeopSra inscription, 
he claims to have driven away the lord of Gauda, who was almost 
certainly Madanapsla. The victory was not perhaps a decisive one, 
but the authority of MadanapSfla in North Bengal was considerably 
weakened, if not finally destroyed, by this invasion. 

It is also not unlikely that the disorder in the kingdom, or the 
battle on the Kslindi, refers to an invasion of Gauda by the 
KaruSta ruler of MithilS. We have seen above that NSnyadeva 
claimed to have broken the powers of Gauda and Vahga. A king, 
described as* Gaticfadhvaja GSngeyadeva and mentioned in a 
colophon as reigning in Tirhut in Sarhvat 1076, probably refers to 
his son Gahgadeva ruling in 1154 a.d.^ The title Gau4adhvaja 
seems to indicate that he claimed some political authority in Gau^a. 
The son of NSnyadeva was almost certainly a contemporary of 
Madanap&la, and probably attacked his kingdom with some success. 

The internal disruption and foreign invasions, described above, 
led to the collapse of the PRla kingdom. The Manahali copper¬ 
plate (No. 4.6) shows that at least up to the eighth year of 
Madanapala, a considerable portion of North Bengal, if not the 
whole of it, was included within his kingdom. The nature and 
extent of his authority over North Bengal after that date cannot 
be determined with any degree of certainty. The Jaynagar Image 
inscription (No. 47) shows that in the 14th year of his reign he 


* IB. 14; also infra p. 198. 


2 IHQ. vn. 681. 
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ruled over the Monghyr district. In view of what we know of the 
Senas, the Gfihadavalas, and the Karna^a rulers of MithilS, we may 
safely conclude that when Madanapala died, the Pfilas had ceased 
to exercise any sovereignty in Western, Southern, and Eastern 
Bengal, and in Western and Northern Bihar. In other words, the 
Psla kingdom was confined to Central and Eastern Bihar, and 
probably included a portion of Northern Bengal. Within ten years 
of the death of Madanapala, the descendants of Dharmapala and 
Devapala, if any, were driven away even from this last refuge by 
the Senas, and the Palas passed out of history. 

Madanapala is the last king who is definitely known to have 
belonged to the great Pala dynasty. Names of some kings ending 
in -pSla are known from records found in Bihar, but their relation¬ 
ship, if any, with the Pala dynasty of Bengal has not yet been 
established. One of these is named Govindapala, who ruled in the 
Gaya district. The colophons of a few manuscripts and a stone 
inscription are dated in years which seem to be counted from the 
destruction of his kingdom in 1162 a.d.* If this view be correct, 
GovindapSla must have ascended the throne shortly, if not imme- 


* Govindapala is known from two stone inscriptions, one of which was found 
in Gaya, and colophons of seven manuscripts (FB. 108-112). One of these alone 
is dated in the ordinary way— 'Paramcsvam-Paraniabhauaraka-Paramasaugata- 
MaharaJadhirUja-h imad-Govindapalasya vijaya-rajya-samvatiarc 4.' Three others, 
including the stone inscription, use, however, peculiar expressions such as “Srl- 
Govindapala-deva-gatara jye chaturddasa-sanwatsare," “Srlmad-Govindapala-dcvasy- 
atxtasamvatsa 18." and “Sniuad-Govhidapala’devanam vinaihtarajye ashta-trhmat’ 
samvatsare." The dates in three other colophons are given simply as ‘‘STl-Govinda- 
paltya samvat 24." 'Govindapala-devanam sam 37’ and 'Urtmad-Covindapala- 
devanain sam 39.’ The remaining colophon, dated in sam 38, gives the title 
Gau4e'svara to Govindapala. The second stone inscription of unknown origin has 
never been published, and all that we are told is that it was dated in 1178 A.D. 
(ASC. XV. 155). The correct interpretation of the above expressions denoting dates 
has given rise to difficulties (for a full discussion and references, cf. JASB. N.S. 
XVII. 8 iT). Mr. R. D. Bancrji held the view that the king ruled for 39 years, 
though he ceased to exercise any sovereignty in those places where the expression 
*gata-rajyc,’ ’vinashta-rajye,' ‘alila-samvalsa' etc. are used. A far more reasonable 
view seems to be to interpret them, like similar expressions used in connection with 
Lakshmanasena, as the years counted from the cessation of the reign of Govinda¬ 
pala. Now the Gaya Stone inscription is dated in 1232 Vikiri i.e., vs. and 
‘gata-rajye cbotiirdasa-samvaisare.’ According to Mr. Banerji's interpretation, 
this would place the accession of Govindapala in 1219 v.s. or 1162 a.d, 
where as according to the other view, that year would coincide with the end 
of his reign. In the former case, Govindapala must have been on the throne 
till at least 1200 A d. (39th year). But this is incompatible with the scheme 
of chronology of the Sena kings, which, though rejected by Mr. Bancrji, is 
now almost universally adopted. This point has been further discussed in 
Chap. vui. App. I. in connection wiih the chronology ot the Sena kings. 
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diately, after MadanapSla. No connection between the two has yet 
been established, but the name>ending the assumption of full 
imperial titles including *Lord of Gauda,’ and the reckoning of date 
from the end of his reign raise a strong presumption that he was 
the last member of the Imperial Pala dynasty. Whether his kingdom 
extended much further beyond the district of Gayti, where his stone 
inscription has been found, cannot be determined with any degree of 
certainty. The assumption of imperial titles and the epithet 'Lord 
of Gauda’ may be a vain boast, though the possibility is not 
altogether excluded that he might have temporarily occupied Gauda. 
For, as we shall see later, the Sena kings had probably to send more 
than one expedition before they finally seized the Gauda kingdom. 

Some scholars have assumed the existence of another Pala king 
named Palapala. fiut the assumption is based upon very doubtful 
reading of an inscription, and Palapala cannot find any place in sober 
history until further evidence is forthcoming.^ The same may be 
said of Indradyumnapfila who is only known from tradition.® 


* Mr. R. D. Banerji introduced this Pala king on the strength of an 
inscription found at Jaynagar (JBORS. xiv. 496). The reading Gau4e!)vara 
Palapala is, however, impossible, even according to his own facsimile, unless 
we imagine tliat one letter (ra) was dropped by the engraycr through mistake, 
and another letter (la) was written in line 1 in two dilfeieDt ways, although 
separated by only one letter (JBORS. xv. 649 ; IHQ. vi. 164). Thus the 
existence of Palapala may be seriously doubted. 

> lA. xxxvut. 248. 
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LIST OF PALA inscriptions 
DHARMAPALA 

1. Year 26 —Bodh-GayS Ins. JASB. N.S. iv. 101 ; GL. 29. 

2. Year 32—Kbalimpur cp. El. iv. 243 ; GL. 9. 

3. ... —Nslanda cp. EI. xxiii. 290. 

DEVAPALA 

4. Year 9—KurkihSr Image Ins. JBORS. xxvi. 251. 

5. Year 25 —Hilsa Image Ins. JBORS. x. 33 ; /A. 1928, 

p. 153 ; JRASBL. iv. 390. 

6. Year 33~Monghyr cp. EI. xviii. 304 ; GL. 33. 

7. Year— 39 or 35—Nalanda cp. EI. xvii, 318 ; Monograph 

No. 1 of V.R.S. ; JRASBL. vii. 215. 

8. ... — Ghoshrawa Stone Ins. I A. xvii. 307 ; GL. 45 

9. Year 3—Metal Image Ins. ASI. 1927-28. p. 139. 

VJGRAHAPALA I OR sORAPALA I 

10. Year 3—Two identical Bihar Buddha Image Ins. JASB. 

N.S. IV. 108 ; PB. 57. For correction of date cf.. 
JRASBL. IV. 390. 

11. Sarnath inscription mentioning Jayapala, who is perhaps 

the father of Vigrahapala i. ASI. 1907-8, p. 75. 

NARAYAISIAPALA 

12. Year 7—Gaya Temple Ins. PB. 60. 

13. Year 9—Indian Museum Stone Ins. PB. 61-62. 

14. Year 17—Bhagalpur cp. IA. xv. 304 ; GL. 55. 

15. Year 54—Bihar Image Ins. IA. xlvii. 110 ; SPP. 1328 

(B.S.), p. 169. 

16. Badal Pillar Ins. EI. ii. 160 ; GL. 70. 

RAJYAPALA 

17. Year 24—Nalanda Pillar Ins. IA. xlvii. 111. 

18. Year 28—Kurkihar Image Ins. JBORS. xxvi. 246. 

19. Year 31—Kurkihar Image Ins. Ibid. p. 250. 

20. Year 32 (317)-Kurkihar Image Ins. Ibid. p. 247. 

21. Year 32-KurkihEr Image Ins. Ibid. p. 248. 

OOPALA II 


22. Year 1—Nalanda Image Ins. JASB. N.S. iv. 105 ; GL. 86. 
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23. Year 6—Jajilpara cp. Bhsratavarsha 1344 (b.s.), Part i, 

p. 264. 

24. ... —Bodh-Gaya Buddha Image Ins. JASB. N.S. iv. 

105 ; GL. 88. 

VIGRAHAPALA II (OR III) 

25. Year 3 (2?)—Kurkihar Image Ins. JBORS. xxvi. 37, 240. 

26. Year 8—Terracotta Ins. Ibid. 37. 

27. Year 19—Kurkihar Image Ins. Ibid. 36, 239. 

28. Year 19—Kurkihar Image Ins. Ibid. 37, 240. 

MaHIPALA I 

29. (V.S.) 1083—Sarnath Ins. lA. xiv. 139 ; ASI. 1903-4, 

p. 222 ; JASB. 1906, p. 445 ; GL. 104. 

30. Year 3—Baghaura Image Ins. El. xvii. 355. 

31. Year 9—Bangarh cp. JASB. lxi. 77 ; EL xiv. 324 ; 

GL. 91. 

32. Year 11—Nalanda Stone Ins.//(SB. N.S. iv. 106 ; GL. 101. 

33. Year 11—Bodh-Gaya Image Ins. PB. 75. 

34. Year 31 (probably 21)—Kurkihar Image Ins. JBORS. 

XXVI. 245. 

35. Year 48—Two identical Imsdpur Image Ins. lA, xiv. 

165 (f.n. 17) ; JRASBL. vn. 218. 

35A, On a colossal statue of the ascetic Buddha at Titarawa 
or Tetrawan is an Ins. of three lines. Only the 
name Mahipala has been read. ASC. i. 39 ; iii. 
123, No. 11. 

nayapAla 

36. Year 15—Gaya Narasiiiiha Temple Ins. PB. 78. 

37. Year 15—Gaya Krishnadvarika Temple Ins. JASB. LXix. 

190 ; GL. 110. 

VIGRAHAPALA III 

38. Year 5 - Gaya Akshayavata Temple Ins. PB. 81. 

39. Year 12 -Amgachhi cp. EI. xv. 293 ; GL. 121. The date 

was formerly read as 13. Cf. PB. 80. 

40. Year 13—Bihar Buddha Image Ins. PB. 112. 

RAMAPAla. 

41. Year—3—Tetrawan Image Ins. JASB. N.S. iv. 109 ; PB. 

93— ; for correction of date cf. JRASBL. iv. 390. 

42. Year 42—Chandimau Image las. PB. 93-94. 
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GOPALA 111 

43. Nimdighi (Manda) Ins. SPP. xix. 155 ; PB. 102 ; IHQ. 

xvii. 207. 

44. Year 14 (?)—Rajibpur Image Ins. IHQ. xvii. 217 ; .45/. 

1936-37, pp. 130-33. For the date of this Ins. cf. 
supra p. 167. f.n. 4 and JRASBL. vii. 216. 

MADANAPALA 

45. Year 3—Bihar Hill Image Ins. >tSC. iii. 124. No. 16. 

46. Year 8—Manahali cp. JASB. lxix. Pt, i, p. 68 ; GL, 147. 

47. Year 14- Jaynagar Image Ins. ASC. ni. 125. The date 

is usually read as 19, but cf.vn. 216. 

MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIPT ONS 

48. Dinajpur t^Bangarh) Pillar Ins. of Kuiijaraghatsvarsha. 

JASB. N.S. VII. 619 ; PB. 68 ; Vangavani 
(Bengali), 1330 (b.s.), p. 249. 

49. Irds CP. of Ksmboja king Nayapala, Year 13. El. xxn. 

150 ; XXIV. 43. 

50. Kamauli cp of Vaidyadeva (mentions Kumitrapsla), Year 

4. El. II. 350 ; GL. 127. 

51. Gayffi Gadlldhar Image Ins. of Paritosha. PB. 82-83 

52. Gays SitalS Temple Ins. of YaksliapBla. lA. xvi. 64fr; 

PB. 96. 

INSCRIPTIONS OF THE PRATlHARA KING MAHENDRAPALA (ALSO 
WRITTEN AS MAHiNDRAPALA) FOUND IN BENGAL AND BIHAR 

53. Year 2—British Museum Ins. PB. 64. 

54. Year 4—Bihar Buddha Image Ins. ASL 1923-24, p. 102. 

55. Year 5—Psharpur Pillar Ins. Dikshit, Excavations at 

Paharpur {Memoir ASI. No 55), p. 75. 

56. Year 8—Rflmgays Dafisvatflra Ins. PB. 64. 

57. Year 9—British Museum Ins. PB. 64, PI. xxxi. [The 

date is read as 9 by R. D. Banerji, and 6 by 
Kielhorn (Nach. Getting. 1904, pp. 210-11) 
and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar {List, No. 1644) 
The reading ‘9’ seems to be right.] 

58. Year 9—Gunfiriya Ins. PB. 64 ; JASB. xvi. 278. PI. v. 

59. Year 19 (?)—Bihar Ins. (now missing). PB. 64. (This 

may be the same as No. 57). 



APPENDIX II 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PALA KINGS 

Nearly twenty years ago,^ the writer of this chapter laid down 
a definite scheme of chronology of the Psla and the Sena kings. 
His conclusions, though opposed to the prevailing view championed 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji, have now been generally accepted,® with 
slight modifications, due to new discoveries. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to discuss the different views once held on the subject, 
and it will suffice to re-state the fundamental principles on which 
that scheme was based, and the chronology resulting therefrom. 

Proceeding from the one fixed point in the chronology of the 
Pslas, viz., the date a.d. 1026 for Mahipala i supplied by the 
Sarnath inscription (No. 29), it is possible to fix the approximate 
dates of his predecessors and successors by counting backwards and 
forwards from this fixed date, on the basis of the known reign- 
periods of those kings® and a few well-established data, viz., the 
synchronism between Dharmapala and Govinda iii, Mahipala and 
Rajendra Chola, and Nayapsla and Kalachuri Karna ; the conquest 
of Varendra by Vijayasena after the eighth regnal year of Madana- 
psla ; and the end of Madanapela’s reign before the known date of 
GovindapSla. 

The following table is drawn up on this basis, showing the 
known reign-periods of kings and making allowance (a) for the 
excess of their actual reign-periods over those known at present, 
and {b) the reign-periods of those kings about the duration of whose 
reign nothing is known so far. 


NAME OF KING. 

KNOWN REIGN- 

APPROXIMATE YEAR 


PERIOD. 

OF ACCESSION. 

1. Gopsla I 

• • • • 

750 A.D. 

2. Dharmapsla 

32 

770 

3. Devapsla 

.. 39 (or 35) 

810 

4. Vigrahapila i 
or snrapsla i .. 

3 

850 

5. Nsrsyapapsla .. 

.. 54 

854 

6. Rajyapala 

.. 32 

908 .. 

JASB. N.S. xvn. 1 ff. 




» The latest exposition of Mr. Baneiji’s views is in JBORS. xiv. 489-338. 
For criticism these views and general discussion on Psla chronology, (^. JBORS. 
XV. 643-650 ; IHQ. m. 578-591 ; vl 153-168. 

■ For the reign-periods, c/. the regnal years of the inscriptions in Appendix i. 
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NAME OF KINO 

KNOWN REION- 

PERIOD. 

APPROXIMATE YEAR 
OF ACCEmON. 

7. 

Gopala u 

17 

940 

• » 

8. 

Vigrahapsla ii 

... 26(?) 

960 


9. 

Mahipslai 

... 48 

988 

ff 

10. 

Nayapsla 

15 

1038 

$9 

11. 

Vigrahapsla in 

« • • • * • 

1055 

99 

12. 

Mahrpalaii 

• • • • • • 

1070 

99 

13. 

SUrapalaH 

• • • * • • 

1075 

99 

14. 

Rsmapala 

42 

1077 

99 

15. 

Kumarapsla 

• • • ■ • • 

1120 

*• 

16. 

Gopsla m 

... 14(?) 

1125 

»» 

17. 

Madanapsla 

14 

1140 

99 

18. 

Govindapala 

4 

1155 

99 


Although the general basis of the chronology has been explained 
above, it is necessary to make a few remarks regarding the dates 
assigned to some of the kings. 

7. Gopala I 

Dr. M. Shahidullah placed the date of Gopsla’s accession in 
715 A.D., chiefly on the strength of Taranfitha’s account.^ But his 
whole chronological scheme is vitiated by the wrong assumption that 
Govichandra was the last king of the Chandra dynasty. He ignores 
altogether the reign of Lalitachandra who, according to Tsranutha, 
succeeded Govichandra and ruled for many years in peace.* 
Dr. Shahidullah puts the end of Govichandra’s reign at about 700 a.d. 
If we add the long reign of Lalitachandra, and the years of anarchy 
that followed, the commencement of GopSla’s reign may be reason¬ 
ably fixed at about the middle of the eighth century. The date has 
been assumed, in round numbers as about 750 a.d. but this should 
be regarded as only an approximate one. 

Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya* places the accession of Gopsla in 
700 A.D., mainly on the strength of Tibetan traditions, and accepts 
Tsranstha’s statement that Gopsla ruled for 45 years. Presumably 
Gopsla was fairly advanced in age when he was called to the throne 
at a critical time. Hence we should not assign a long reign to him 

» WG.viL530flf. • Seep. 183. 

» IHQ. III. 571-591 ; vi. 153-168. In drawing up the chronology of the Pslas, 
Mr. Bhattachaiya has relied mostly on astronomical grounds. His conclusions in 
respect of the later kings (after Vigrahapsla ii) agree ^erally with those of mine. 
Regarding the earlier kings the chief difference lies in the too early dates he assigns 
to Gopsla and Dhaimapsla on the strength of various Tibetan traditions. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Bhattacharya, the first three kings of the Psla dynasty ruled for a period 
of 240 yean. This is so unusual that nothing but the strongest positive evidence 
would warrant the assumption. 

23* 
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in the absence of any positive evidence. As regards Tibetan tradi> 
tions, Taranstha’s account agrees with the proposed date.' Besides 
it has already been noted above {supra p. 124) that in an almost 
contemporary Tibetan text, DharmapSla is mentioned as a contem¬ 
porary of Mu-tig Btsan-po who ascended the throne in 797 a.d. 
This certainly supports the chronology adopted above, and does not 
favour the view that GopSla was elected king long before 750 a.d, 

2. DharmapSla 

The contemporaneity of Dhaimapala and Govinda iii shows 
that DharmapSla must have been on the thione some time during 
793-814 A.D., which covers the reign-period of the latter. The state¬ 
ment in the Rfishtrakuta records that Govinda iii defeated the 
Gurjara king Nagabhaia, and that DharmapSla submitted to the 
Rsshtrakuta king, perhaps enables us to narrow down the limits of 
the date. It was formerly supposed that the two events followed 
one another within a short time, and since the defeat of NSgabhata 
is mentioned in the Radhanpur Plates dated 27th July, 808 a.d. 
(according to Kielhorn, but August 809 a.d. according to Altekar),* 
but omitted in the Wani Grant issued in 807 a.d., they must have 
taken place sometime between these two dates.® But this theory 
must be given up in view of the fact that the defeat of Nsgabhata 
is mentioned in the Manne Plates,^ dated I§. 724 (=802 a.d.), 
Nesari Plates dated 727 (805 a.d.),® and Sisavai Grant dated 
1§. 729 (807 A.D.).® The Manne Plates were formerly regarded as 
spurious, but the newly discovered Sisavai Grant makes it probable 
that they were genuine. In any case we must hold that the defeat 
of Nsgabhata by Govinda iii took place certainly before 805 A.D., 
and probably before 802 a.d.’ Unless, therefore, we assume that 
Govinda ill’s campaign against DharmapSla took place long after 
he had defeated Nsgabhata.’® which is very unlikely, we must 
presume that DharmapSla was on the throne at the beginning of 
the ninth century a.d. ; and as he had already extended his power 
up to Kanauj by that time, his accession must be placed considerably 
before it. 

* See infra p.W. • AR. 65, f.n. 49. 

• CP. 44. « Ep. Cam. IK. S3. 

® YJaSiTe, Sources of the Medieval History of the Deccan, Vol. i. p. 13. The 
actual date is December 805 (£/. xxin. 216, f.n. 6). 

» EL xxm. 214-217. 

' For further discussion cf. EL xxm. 293-297. 

‘ This is the view held by Altekar (Z). R. Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 153-58 ; 
£/. xxm. 293-94), who thinks that Govinda ni fought twice with the northern 
powers. The first occasion was early in his reign when he merely r^ulsed a 
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3. Gopcfla ii 

On the strength of a passage in the Pala inscriptions/ it was 
held that Gopala ii reigned for a very long period, at least a longer 
period than his predecessor. But as the same passage occurs in an 
inscription dated in the 6th year of Gopfila ii/ it can only be 
regarded as conventional. 

The date in a palm-leaf ms, of the Maitreya Vyakarana was 
read by mm. H. P. ^Sstri as year 57 of Gopsladeva’s reign.® But 
Mr, R. D. Banerji and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar read the date 
respectively as 17 and 11.^ In view of these facts the long reign 
formerly assigned to Gopala ii can no longer be upheld. 

4. VigrahapSla ii and iii 

A manuscript of P(McharakshS was copied in the twenty-sixth 
year of Vigrahapala,® who must be identified either with Vigraha- 
pBla II or Vigrahapala iii ; for as these two kings ruled within a 

Gurjara invasion, presumably under Nsgabhata. Later, some time after 808 or 
809 A.D., he planned a grand offensive expedition in Northern India, presumably 
against Dharmapala The main argument of Altekar is based on the omission of 
all references to the victory against Dharmapsla in the stereotyped prasorr/ of 
Govinda iii, which mentions the defeat of even a petty mountain chief like Mara- 
sarva. Altekar holds that as Govinda iii died soon after, “he had not the necessary 
leisure to engage the services of a new poet to describe his sensational victories 
both in the north and (he south. It was left for his son Amoghavarsha to rescue 
from oblivion his father's memorable achievements,*’ It is to be noted, however, 
that even according to Altckar’s chronology, Govinda ni survived his victories over 
Dharmapsia for at least four years, an ample time for composing a new pra'sastl, 
or rather adding to , the old one. Further, the specific reference to the names of 
king Nsgabhata and Dharmapala docs not occur in the earlier records of Amogha¬ 
varsha, though they refer to victories of Govinda iii over the Gurjaras and Gauda, 
but we find it for the first time in a record dated 871 A.D.J.e., more than sixty years 
after the events took place. Professor Mirashi has justly pointed out,that according 
to the Sanjsn Plates, Dharmapala and Chakrsyudha submitted to Govinda m before 
the latter’s encampment at the capital of Maharaja Barva who is identified by all 
scholars, including Dr, Altekar, with Marasarva, mentioned in the stereotyped 
draft. The Dharmapala incident, therefore, must have taken place when that draft 
was made (El. xxtn. 297). A consideration of all the facts points to the conclusion 
that comparatively unimportant success of Govinda iii against Dharmapala was 
magnified beyond all proportion in later times, and glowing imaginary descriptions 


were added by later poets. 

* chirataram-avaner . bharta abhui. (v. 8. of the Ins. No. 31). 

• Ins. No. 23. • Sastri-Cot. 1 .13. 


‘ JBOHS. XIV. 490-91. Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya opposes the views of Mr. 
Banerji and Dr. Bhandarkar and agrees with mm. 4gstri that the date is 57 
VI, 152). Mr. Banerji reproduces a micro-photograph of the portion of the ms. 
containing the date (op. cit.). The first figure seems undoubtedly to be 1, but the 
second is very doubtful. 

• PB. 67. 
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century, it would be unsafe to rely on palaeography and assign the 
MS. definitely to one of them.^ For the same reason, king Vigraha- 
pgla mentioned in the KurkihSr Image Ins.* of year 19 should be 
taken as either Vigrahapala ii or Vigrahapala iii. One of these 
kings must have, therefore, reigned for at least 26 years. Following 
previous writers, I have assumed this king to be Vigrahapala ii. 

5. MahtpSla i 

The date assigned to Mahipala i is based on the assumption 
that the Ssrnath Ins., dated 1026 a.d., belongs to his reign. This 
point has been discussed above (supra p. 140). The initial year, 
988 A.D., satisfies the astronomical data contained in a ms. written 
in the 6th year of MahTpsla’s reign.* 

6. Nayapsla 

The date of NayapBla is controlled by the fact that he was a 
contemporary of the Kalachuri king Kanija who ascended the throne 
in 1041 A.D.* It is difficult to assay the exact value of the Tibetan 
tradition* in fixing the year of Nayapala’s accession, but the date 
suggested is in full agreement with this. 

7. RSmapSla 

Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya made an attempt to fix the date of 
Ramapala’s death on the strength of a passage in Seka-Subhodays. 
Apart from the fact that this book cannot claim any historical 
character, and is merely a collection of fables and legends,* the 

^ JASS. N. S. XVI. 301 ff. Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya adversely criticised the 
general principles formulated in this paper (IHQ. ui. 579), but later himself formu¬ 
lated the same principles (IHQ, vi. 155). 

* Ins. Nos. 27-28. 

• This statement is based on the calculation of Mr.D.C. Bhattacharya, IHQ. 
m. 584. Mr. J. C. Ghosh, on the other hand, places the accession of Mahipala in 
981 A.D., and supports it on astronomical grounds (/C. i. 291). This only proves 
how little we may rely on astronomical data in fixing a definite date. Mr. Ghosh’s 
theory is based on some details furnished by Taranatha which are hardly credible. 

‘ This is the general view based on Kielhorn’s calculation, but Mr. J. C. 
Ghosh places the accession of Karna in 1039 a.d. (/C. i. 289). 

» Cf. the remarks made above in connection with the history of NayapBla. 
According to the Tibetan tradition, Nayapala’s coronation took place shortly be¬ 
fore Atlsa left for Tibet (IHQ. vi. 159), an event for which various dates have been 
proposed between 1038 and 1042 a.d. (v. supra p. 145). D.C. Bhattacharji’^has 
calculated the date of Atisa’s departure as March, 1041 a.d., but this may be 
doubted. The proposed date of Nayapsla’s accession is, therefore, in full agree¬ 
ment with the Tibetan tradition. 

* Hie book Seka-subhodayS (‘Btessed advent of the Shaikh*) is ascribed to 
Halgyudha Misre, the famous minister of Laksbmapasena.bot this is abuird on the 
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expression recording the date (S5/re yugma-vetfu-randhra-gate) does 
not offer any intelligible meaning. By different emendations of the 
passage, Mr. Bhattacharya and Dr. N. K. Bhattasali fix the year of 
RsmapSla’s death as 1042 ^aka (=1120 a.d.).* The same date has 
been suggested for the end of Ramapsla’s reign according to the 
general scheme of chronology adopted by me, and not on the basis 
of the above interpretation. 

MM. H. P. l^astri® and Mr. R. D. Banerji® identified Chandra, 
mentioned as a friend of MadanapSla in Rdmacharita (iv. 16-21), 
with king Chandradeva who founded the Gshadavala dynasty of 
Kanauj. They therefore held that as this Chandradeva died before 
1104 A.D., Madanapala must have ascended the throne before that. 
Dr. R. G. Basak has, however, pointed out two very important 
facts mentioned in Rdmacharita about Chandra, viz., (1) that he 
was a mahdmdt^dalika and the ruler of Anga, and (2) that his father 
was Suvar^a. As Dr. Basak has suggested, Suvariia is almost 
certainly to be identified with the son. named Suvarna, of Mahana, 
the ruler of Ahga, and the maternal uncle of RSmapSla.^ Thus 
Chandra was the nephew of REmapSla, and cousin of MadanapSla. 
He probably succeeded his grandfather Mahaija as ruler of Anga, 
and we know that Mahana died shortly before RJlmapEla. There 
is thus no valid reason for the belief that Madanapala was a 
contemporary of the Gshadavala king Chandradeva. 

8. Gopdla in 

The chronology of the successors of RSmapSla has been based 
on the assumption that GopQla iii had a reign of 14 years. The 
difficulty of assuming the Ins. No. 44 to be dated in the year 14 of 
GopSla III has been discussed above {supra p. 167, f.n. 4), but this 
view has been provisionally accepted. 

face of it. Dr, S. K. Chatterji rightly declares it tote a forgery, but regards it 
as not later than the 16th century (Foreword to the edition of Kfr. Sukumar Sen 
published in Hn'shikesa Scries, p. v.). Mr. R. D. Banerji points out that as the 
book mentions a Musalman king named Hasan Saha,evidently a mistake for Sultan 
Alcuddin Husain Shsh, the only king of that name who ruled over Bengal, it 
cannot be earlier than the 16th century (JBORS. xiv. 522). The book cannot by 
any means be regarded as a reliable souice of historical information, though it re¬ 
fers to some historical figures and events. Mr. Banerji, however, goes too far when 
he asserts that the work does not contain a single passage which may be taken to 
be historically accurate, (op. cit. pp. 522-23), The statement, for example, that 
Rsmapsla drowned himself in the Ganges (pp. 60-61) is corroborated by RSmacha- 
rita (IV. 9), ancTHalayudha, Dhoyi, Govardhana, and Umspatidhara are correctly 
stated to be contemporaries of Lakshmanasena. 

* JHQ. 01 . 583 ; vi. 160-61 ; xvn. 222. 

• RCM6. • PA 103. 
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APPENDIX III 


lama T a ran ATHA’S account of BENGAL* 

The Tibetan historian LamS TSranStha was born in 1573 A.D., 
and completed his famous work ^History af Buddhism in India' in 
the year 1608 a.d. His main object was to give a detailed account 
of the Buddhist teachers, doctrines, and institutions in India during 
the different periods. He has, however, always taken care to add 
the names of the kings under whose patronage, or during whose 
regime, they flourished. In this way he has preserved a considerable 
amount of Buddhist traditions regarding the political history of 
India. That these traditions cannot be regarded as reliable data for 
the political history of India admits of no doubt. At the same time 
there is equally little doubt that they contain a nucleus of historical 
truths, which neither Indian literature nor Indian tradition has 
preserved for us. This fact, which will be illustrated in the following 
pages, makes it desirable to give a short summary of the political 
history of Bengal which may be gleaned from the pages of TSianatha. 

The only kingdom in the east, of which Taranatha gives the 
mantes of successive generations of kings, is Bhangala, which may be 
taken to denote, in a general way. Southern and Eastern Bengal.® 
According to Taranatha, the Chandra dynasty ruled in Bhangala 
before the Palas, and the names of all the kings mentioned by him 
prior to Gopala end in -cliandra. 

One of these kings was Vrikshachandra, whose descendants, 
king Vigamachandra and his son king KtSmachandra, ruled in the 
east during the time of ^ri-Harsha (i.c. the emperor Harshavardhana) 

* This Appendix is abridged from an article by the author published in IHQ. 
xvi. 219 ff. The account is based on the German translation of Taranatha’s History 
of Buddhism by A. Schiefner {Tlaanatha's Gcschiehtc des Buddhismus in Jndien, 
aus dem Tibctisc/ieii ubasetzt von Anton Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1869). Figures 
within brackets icfer to the pages of this book. Portions of this book were trans¬ 
lated into English in Jndian Artiquary (iv. 361 IT), but the translation is not always 
accurate as the following pages will show. 

* Attention may be drawn to the following passages : (I) In O^ivisa, 
Bhangala, and Radhs (p. 72) ; (2) In the land Pundravardhana, lying between 
Magadha and Bhangala (p. 99) ; (3) In Bhangala iind in Varendra (p. 211); ' 
(4) Vimalachandra luled over the three provinces, Bhangala, Kamaitipa, and 
Tirahuti (p. 172). 

In one passage Gauda is referred to as a part of Bhangala (p. 82), Uht it 
is not clear whether it means that Gau^a was included within the kingdom of 
Bhangala, or formed geographically a part of it. The former seems to be the inten¬ 
ded meaning. 
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(p. 126). Next we hear of king Sirtihachandra, of the Chandra 
family (presumably the one founded by Vrikshachandra), who 
flourished during the reign of ^ila, son of the emperor ^ri-Harsha 
(p. 146). Balachandra, son of Sirfihachandra. being driven from 
Bhangala (presumably by the powerful king PaRchama Sirhha of 
the Lichchhavi family whose kingdom extended from Tibet to 
Trilinga and Benares to the sea) ruled in Tlrahuti {Le. Trihut in 
North Bihar), (pp. 146, 158). Balachandra’s son Vimalachandra, 
however, retrieved the fortunes of his family, and ruled over the 
three kingdoms Bhangala, Ksmarupa, and Tirahuti. He married the 
sister of king Bhanhari (Bhartrihari ?) of the Mfllava royal family, 
and was succeeded by his son Govichandra about the time when 
Dhaimakirti, the famous Buddhist teacher, died (p. 195). Govi¬ 
chandra was succeeded by Lalitachandra, his relation on the father’s 
side, who ruled for many years in peace (p. 197).* After referring 
to the reigns of Govichandra and his successor Lalitachandra, both 
of whom attained Siddhi (spiritual salvation), TSianStha remarks : 

“Thus Lalitachandra was the last king of the Chandra family. In the five 
eastern provinces, Bhangala, Odivisa (Orissa) and the rest, evciy Kshatriya, 
Grandee, Brshmana, and merchant was king in his own house (in the neighbour¬ 
hood), but there was no king ruling over the country” (p. 197).* 

Then follows a long account of the Buddhist teachers of the 
period. Continuing the historical narrative in the next chapter, 
TsranStha first tells us how a Tree-god begot a son on a young 
Kshatriya woman® near Purjdravardhana ; how this son became a 
devotee of the goddess Chunda ; how, directed by the goddess in a 
dream, he went to the Vihsra of Arya Khasarpana, and, having 


Tsranatha’s geographical notion is clearly indicated in the following passage ; 

“Eastern India consists of three parts ; Bhangala and Odivisa belong *o 
Apar&ntaka and are called its eastern part. The north-eastern provinces Ksma- 
rnpa, Tripura and Hasama are called Girivarta, adorned with mountains. Procee¬ 
ding towards the east near the Northern Hills are the provinces Nangafa Pukham 
on the sea coast, Balgu etc., Rakhang, Haihsavati and the remaining parts of the 
kingdom of Munjang ; further off are Champts, Kamboja and the rest. All these 
are called by the general name Koki” (p. 262). 

For further discussion of Taranatha’s account of Bhangala ana the light it 
throws on the location of the original kingdom of the Palas cf. IHQ, xvi. 219 ft. 

» Rai Bahadur S.C. Das gives a different version of this account 1898, 
p.22). 

• The translation of this passage as given in lA. iv. 365-66 vfe., ‘In Odivisa, 

in Bengal, and the other five provinces of the east.etc.’ is wrong. This has 

been followed in Gautfarajamala (p. 21), and Bhngalar Itihasa (p. 162) by R. D, 
Banerji. The original German passage. “In den funf ostlichen Lsndergebieten 
Bhangala, Odivisa und den Ubrigen...” 

• “A shepherdess” according to Buston (p. 156). 
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prayed there for a kingdom, was asked to proceed towards the east 
(p. 202). Then occurs the following queer story ; 

"At that time the kingdom of Bhahgala had been without a king for many 
years, and people were suffering great miseries. The leaders gathered and elected 
a king in order that the kingdom might be lawfully ruled. The elected king was^ 
however, killed that very night by a strong and ugly Nsga woman who assumed 
the form of a queen of an earlier king (according to some, Govichandra, according 
to others. Lalitachandra). In this way she killed every elected king. But as the 
people could not leave the kingdom without a king, they elected one every morning, 
only to see that he was killed by her during night and his dead body thrown out 
at day-break. Some years passed in this way, the citizens being elected in turn 
as king for the day. At this time a devotee of the goddess Chunda came to a 
house, where the family was overwhelmed with grief. On enquiry he learnt that 
next day the turn of the elected king fell on a son of that house. He, however, 
offered to take the place of the son, on receiving some money, and the joy of the 
family knew no bounds. He obtained the reward and was elected king in the 
morning. When in midnight the Nsga woman, in the form of a Rakshasi, approa¬ 
ched towards him, he struck her with the wooden club (which he always carried), 
sacred to his tutelary deity, and she died. The people were greatly astonished to 
see him alive in the morning. He thereupon offered to take the place of others 
whose turn came next to be elected as kings, and he was elected king seven times in 
course of seven days. Then, on account of his pre-eminent qualifications, the people 
electee him as a permanent king and gave him the name Gcpala’' (pp. 293-4). 

This story is a fine illustration of historical myths. The anarchy 
and turmoil in Bengal, due to the absence of any central political 
authority, and the election of GopSla to the throne by the voice of 
the people, undoubtedly form the histotical background against 
which the popular nursery-tale of a demoness devouring a king 
every night has been cleverly set. Such a story cannot be used 
as historical evidence except where, as in the present case, the kernel 
of historical fact is proved by independent evidence. By a further 
analysis of the story it may be possible to glean a few more facts 
about GopSla. 

According to the story, GopSla was born near PuD.dravardhana, 
i.e. in Varendra, although he became king of Bhangala, which un¬ 
doubtedly stands for Vangsla or Vanga. This offers a solution of 
what might otherwise have been a little riddle. For whereas in the 
Rsmacharita, Varcndrl is referred to as janakabhuh (fiither-land) 
of the Ffilas, the contemporary insciiptions call them Vahgapati or 
rulers of Vanga, and refer to Gauda and Vanga as separate kingdoms. 
TRranatha also used the name of Varendra, as distinguished from 
Bhangala.^ It may thus be assumed that the birth-place of Gopaia 
was in Varendra, but the throne which was offered to him was that 
of VangSla or Vanga. 


* Cf. s^pra p. 182. f.n, 2. examples (2) and (3). 
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Tsranstha says that although Gopfila commenced his career as 
a ruler of Bha^ala, he conquered Magadha towards the close of 
his reign (p. 204). In order to understand this properly, we must 
consider TSranStha’s account of the gradual growth of the Fsla 
empire under the successors of Gopala. According to TaranRtha, 
Gopsla ruled for 45 years, and was succeeded after his death by 
Devapffla (p. 208), who conquered Varendra (p. 209). DevapSla 
died after a reign of 48 years, and was succeeded by bis son Rasapsla 
who ruled for 12 years (p. 214). The son of the latter was 
Dharmapsla, who ruled for 64 years and subjugated Ksmarfipa, 
Tirahuti, Gauda and other countries, so that his empire extended 
from the sea in the east to Delhi in the west, and from Jslandhara in 
the north to the Vindhya mountains in the south (pp. 216-17). 

Tsranstha’s list of successive Psla kings is obviously wrong, as 
we know from the copper-plate grants of the Palas that the true 
order of succession was Gopsla, his son Dharmapsla, and the latter’s 
son Devapsla. Rasapsla is otherwise unknown, unless we identify 
him with Rsjyapsla who is referred to as the son and heir-apparent 
of Devapsla in the Monghyr copper-plate grant of the latter. Bui 
even then, according to the copper-plate grants, he never succeeded 
his father as king. 

As regards the conquests of these kings it is difficult to under* 
stand how Gopgla could conquer Magadha, while Gauda and Varendra 
were yet unsubdued. Again, the Khalimpur copper-plate clearly 
shows that Dharmapsla ruled over Varendra, and it must have, 
therefore, been conquered before the time of Devapsla. 

In spite, however, of these obvious discrepancies, we must hold 
that Tsranstha had access to some historical texts, now lost to us, 
and did not draw purely upon his imagination. For the election of 
Gopsla, the long reign and extensive conquests of Dharmapsla, and 
the existence of a ruler named Devapsla with a long reign are known 
to us today only from the inscriptions of the Palas, to which 
TsranStha had no access. Similarly his account of the Chandra 
dynasty may have some foundation of truth as will be shown later.* 

». For the account of the Chandra dynasty that ruled in Bengal in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries a.d., and in Arakan since seventh century a.d., cf. Ch. vn. 
Confused traditioiis about the relation between Pala and Chandra kings arc 
preserved in Bengal folklore. In the famous song of Manik Chandra, of which a 
critical account has been given by G. A. Grierson [JASB. xLvn (1878), Part i, pp. 
13Sff], he is repr^ented as brother of Dharmapsla. The following extracts from 
Grierson’s article give the substance of the story : 

“In the Dimla tham, situated to the north-west of Rangpur and nine or ten 
miles to the S. E. of the sub-divisional head-quarters of Bagdokara, is the city of 
Dhaimapal (Dharmapur). To the west of this city, at a distance of two miles, 
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Evidently he gathered his infonnation from certain old texts, and 
either these were wrong in many details, or he misunderstood them. 
Any one of these causes, or both, might account for the distorted 
version of the Psla history which we meet with in his book. It is, 
therefore, unsafe to rely upon his statements except where they are 
corroborated by other evidences, though it would be wiser to have 
them in view, in so far at least as they are not unintelligible in 
themselves, nor contradicted by more positive testimony. 

Tsranstha gives us some data by which we can approximately 
determine the dates of events he relates. Thus he says that Govi- 
chandra ascended the throne about the time when the great Buddhist 
teacher Dharmakirti died. As Dharmakirti was a disciple of 
DharmapSla (p. 176), who was a Professor in Nslandfi at the time 
when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited it, Govichandra’s 
reign may be placed in the last quarter of the seventh century a.d. 
As his successor Lalitachandra ruled for many years, his death and 


was the city of Msnik Chandra, now, however, called after his more famous wife 
‘Mayns-matir Kof,* 

“Between Dharmapsl.and Msnik Chandra a war arose which ended in the 
defeat and disappearance of the former, and triumph of the latter. 

“After this victory Msnik Chandra took up his residence at Dhannapur, 
while his wife Mayns remained at her old home 'Mayna-matir Kof.' 

“After the death of Msnik Chandra, Mayns gave birth to a son Oopi« 
Chandra. He married Aduns and Paduns, two daughters of Harischandra (Haris- 
Chandra Rajsr Pst is shown in village Charchara, 7 or 8 miles south of the ruins 
of Dharmapur).*' 

The rest of the story narrates how the king abdicated the throne, took to 
an ascetic life, and left home as disciple of a Guru of low caste called Hs^l 
Siddhs. 

Mr. Bisvesvar Bhatiachaiya (JASB. N.S. vi. 131-34) gives a somewhat 
different account. He refers to the West Bengal version by Durlabha Mallika 
according to which Ooplchandra’s capital was at Pstiksnagar, and his grandfather 
and great-grandfather were named respectively Suvarnachandra and Dhsrichandra. 
Mr. Bhattacharya identifies Pstiksnagar with Patkspsrs, which lies close to 
Mayns-matir Kof. 

Mr. Bhattacharya says that he could not find any trace of the tradition, 
among the Jugis, that Dharmapsla and Msnik Chandra were brothers : on the 
other hand, some ballad refers to Msnik Chandra as the grandson of Dharmapsla. 
The story of the fight between Maynsmati and Dharmapsla is also unknown to 
the Jugis. 

Many ballads are current in Bengal about Goplchandra and Maynsmati. Some 
of these have been collected by Dr. D. C. Sen in Goptekandrer Gsna, Vols. i. n, 
(published by the Calcutta University). Reference may also be made -40 the 
following: 1. Mlnachetam, edited by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali (DaccaSshitya 
Parishat) and 2. Copichander SamyZsa, by Abdul Sukur Muhammad. Gq;>i- 
Chandra is sometimes referred to as a ruler of Mjikula now called Meharicula in 
Tippeta district. This agrees with the tradition preserved by Taranstb. 
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the end of the Chandra dynasty may be placed about 725 a.d. Then 
followed the period of anarchy during which ^Bhahgala was without 
a king for good many years’ (p. 203). If we assign twenty-five 
years to this period, the accession of Gopsla may be placed about 
the middle of the eighth century a.d. This fairly agrees with the 
chronology of the PSla kings which has been derived from independent 
data. 

It is unnecessary to dwell any further on the historical account 
of Tflrsnstha, as we have sure epigraphic data for the later history 
of Bengal. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEVAPALA AND VIORAHAPALA 

Devapsla was succeeded on the throne by Vigrahapsla i, also 
known as SnrapSla. There is a great deal of controversy regarding 
the relationship between the two. According to some, Vigrahapsla 
was the son, and according to others, the nephew, of Devapsla.' 
The confusion is due to the peculiar way in which the genealogy is 
described in the copper-plates of Nsrnyanapsla and his successors. 
The genealogy begins with GopSla, and after his son DharmapSla, 
reference is made to'the latter’s younger brother Vskpsla. Then we 
are told that from him was born Jayapsla, whose victory over the 
enemies enabled his pUrvaja or elder (brother ?) Devapsla to enjoy 
the blessings of a paramount sovereignty. The next verse in the 
copper-plate of Nsrsyanapsla describes the victorious exploits of 
Jayapsla, but it is omitted in subsequent records. The verse that 
follows says that “his son was Vigrahapsla.” 

Now, according to the rules of syntax, a pronoun must refer to 
the nearest proper name. Accordingly, Jayapsla must be taken as 
the son of Vskpala, and Vigrahapsla, as the son of Jayapsla. As 
DevapSla is referred to as *ptirvajd* or elder (brother ?) of Jayapsla 
he was also regarded as a son of Vskpsla. 

The discovery of the Monghyr copper-plate showed the 
erroneous nature of the last part of the above conclusions, for 
Devapsla is therein definitely stated to be the son of DharmapSla. 

Further, it led to a difference of opinion among scholars regarding 
the genealogy of Jayapsla and VigrahapSla. Some scholars, discard¬ 
ing the old view, held that as Devapsla is described as the elder 
(brother) of Jayapala, the latter must have been a son of Dharma¬ 
pSla. They also hold that as in all records, subsequent to the time 
of NsrSyanapSla, the verse containing the expression ‘his son was 
Vigrahapsla’ follows immediately the one containing reference to 
Devapsla, Vigrahapsla must be regarded as the son of Devapsla. 
“In the Bhagalpur grant (of Nsrsyanapsla),” says Dr. Hoemle, 
“this reference is obscured through the interpolation of an inter- 


» The former view is upheld by A. K. Maitreya ((71. 67 f.n.) following 
Hoemie {Centenary Xeview, JASB. App.n. 206). The latter view, originally 
propounded by Dr. Kielhom (El, vin. App. i 1^, is supported by R.D. 
Banerji (BI. 215-219). 
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mediate verse in praise of JayapSia, which makes it appear as if 
Vigrahapsla were a son of JayapSla.*'^ 

Now, the word ‘interpolation,* used by Dr. Hoernle, is very 
unfortunate ; for N&rsyanapSla’s Grant offers the earliest version of 
the genealogical portion which was copied in later documents. The 
difference between the two must, therefore, be due, not to inter¬ 
polation in the former, but to abridgment or omission in the latter. 
As such, our conclusion must be based on the reading of the 
Bhagalpur copper-plate, and Vigrahapsla should be regarded as the 
son of Jayaplla. The latter, again, should be taken as the son of 
Vskpsla, for *purvaja* means an ‘elder,’ and may refer to a cousin 
as well as a brother. 

The most important argument in support of this view is, that 
otherwise it is difficult to account for the mention of VskpSla and 
JayapSla in the records of Nargyanapsla and subsequent kings. 
There is no reference to them in the records of either Dharmapsla or 
Devapsla, for whom they are said to have successfully fought. Why 
are their memories suddenly revived in the time of NfirSyanapSla, 
and they are given credits for military victories during the reigns 
of Dharmapsla and Devapsla ? The most satisfactory answer to 
this question is that they were the ancestors of the reigning king. 
Reference to their prowess and heroism was intended not merely to 
soothe his own vanity, but perhaps also as a diplomatic move, by 
way of reminding the people, that although he could not claim a 
direct descent from the renowned emperors Dharmapsla and Deva- 
pBla, he could claim a share in their glory through his ancestors. 


^ Hoernle, op. elt. 
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KING RAJYAPALA of THE KAMBOJA FAMILY 

There is a sharp difference of opinion among scholars regarding 
the identity of king RajyapSla of the Irda copper-plate (No. 49) 
and the well-known Pala king of that name. Mr. N. G. Majumdar, 
who edited the Irds Plate, regarded it as quite unlikely that the 
two Rajyapslas were identical,^ but subsequently changed his opinion, 
and held the identity as almost certain.^ Mr. J. C. Ghosh upheld 
the identity and suggested the reading *Kamboja-Dhaiigv-atipardh* 
for ‘Kamboja-vafi^-tilakah,'^ thus doing away altogethei with the 
Ksmboja origin of the family. But this reading is very doubtful, 
and has been justly questioned.* Dr. D. C. Sircar also upholds the 
identification.® 

But although the presumption about the identity is certainly a 
reasonable one, the evidence in favour of it cannot be regarded as 
convincing or conclusive.® There is a great deal of force in the 
argument of Dr. H. C. Ray who rejects the identity.’ 

The chief argument against the proposed identity is the Kamboja 
lineage of Rajyapala of the IrdS copper-plate. But, as Dr. D. C. 
Sircar points out, instances are not Wanting where even kings of 
well-known dynasties are described as belonging to other families, 
probably on account of their mother’s lineage. Thus a Pallava king 
is described as *Kaikeya-mjhh-odbhava,'^ and a Chola king as 
'Ka4amba-kula-nandana.'^ In the latter case, at least, we have 
reasons to believe that the mother of the Chola king belonged to 
Kadamba or Kadamba dynasty. 

Besides, we should remember that the Pslas had no uniform 
tradition about their lineage, and none of their records, up to the 
time of RsjyapSla, refers in any way to the dynasty to which they 
belonged. If, therefore, we suppose that RajyapSla’s mother belonged 
to Kamboja family, we can easily explain the epithet Kamboja-kula- 
tilaka (the ornament of the Kamboja family) applied to Rajyapttla 
in the Irda copper-plate. It would then follow that the Pala king 
Gopala II, who succeeded Rajyapfila on the paternal throne, had a 
rival in his brother Narayaij.apala ii, who carved out an independent 

1 El. xxn. 152. * Modern Review, September 1937, pp.‘*S23-24. 

^ £/.xxrv.43. 4 Ibid. f,n. 6. 

’ JIH.xv.nO; KayasihaPatrika (Bengali), SrHvna, 1344, pp. 111 - 13 . 

« 1 have discussed the question at length in DUS. i. No. u. pp. 131 ff. 

' WQ. XV. 508 ff. * El. XXI. 173. s JC. i. 71* 
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kingdom for himself. The Dinajpur Pillar inscription (No. 48) 
refers to the ruler of a Gauda king of Kamboja lineage, and on 
palaeographic considerations it has to be referred to the tenth 
century a,d. Until the discovery of Irda copper-plate, the 
Dinajpur inscription was interpreted to refer to an invasion of 
Northern Bengal by the Kamboja tribe. It is more reasonable to 
hold now, on the basis of these two inscriptions, that NarayanapSla 
and Nayapila (and probably their successors) ruled over both 
Radha (Irda Plate) and Varendra (Dinajpur Ins.) i.e.. Northern 
and Western Bengal. Varendra, or at least a part of it, was in the 
possession of GopHla ii up to the sixth year of his reign,^ and must 
have been conquered by Narflyanapala after that. 

Different views have been entertained regaring the original home 
of the Kfimbojas. The Kfimboja is the name of a well-known tribe 
living from time immemorial in North-Western Frontier. It is 
reasonable to hold that the Ksmbojas of Bengal belonged to this 
tribe.® Evidently the great distance of these Kambojas from Bengal 
has induced scholars to look for Kambojas nearer that province. 
Mr. R, P. Chanda took Kamboja to mean Tibet, and regarded the 
Kamboja invader as coming from that or the neighbouring hilly 
region.® The late Tibetan chronicle Pag Sam Jon Zang locates a 
country called Kam-po-tsa (Kamboja) in the Upper and Eastern 
Lushai Hill tracts lying between Burma and Bengal, and Dr. H. C. 
Ray is inclined to the view that the Kambojas came to Bengal from 
this eastern region.^ 

On the other hand, N. Vasu identified Kamboja with Cambay 
in the Bombay Presidency® and J. C. Ghosh supported this view.'”’ 
Dr. B. R. Chatterji hints at the possibility of the Kamboja invaders 
coming from Kambojade^a, modern Cambodia in Indo-China.® 


» Cf. Ins. No. 23. 

2 EL xxii. 153 ; IHQ. xv. 511 ; DHNI. i. 311, f.n. I; DUS. i. No. n. p. 131. 

3 OR. 37. The view that Tibet was called Kamboja is based on a statement 
made by Foucher {Icon, 134) on the authority of the Nepalese Pandit of 
B. H. Hodgson. But it is supported by two mss. (Nos. 7763 and 7777) described 
in the Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. in the Library of India Office^ Vol. il. 
Part n. 

« IHQ. XV. 511 ; DHNI. i. 309, f.n. 2. » VJI. 172. 

® EL XXIV. 45. ’ Indian Cultural Influence In Cambodia, pp. 278-79, 
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MINOR INDEPENDENT KINGDOMS DURING THE 

pAla period 

Reference has been made in the last chapter to several 
independent and semi-independent powers that flourished in Bengal 
and Bihar during the period of the Pala supremacy. Among these 
the Chandras and the Varmans require a more detailed treatment. 

I. THE CHANDRAS* 

Lttma TaranStha, the Tibetan historian, gives prominence, in 
his History of Buddhism, to a long line of kings ruling in Bengal, 
whose names end in -chandra and who are specifically referred to 
as belonging to the Chandra dynasty. In fact, this is the only 
dynasty in Bengal, before the Palas, to which he has referred in his 
book. His account of this dynasty has already been given above 
(v. supra pp. 182-84) and need not be referred to again. 

The existence of a Chandra dynasty in Eastern Bengal from 
about the sixth to eighth century a.d., as recorded by TSranath, 
has not yet been corroborated by any reliable evidence. But it 
may be noted in this connection that inscriptions, coins, and 
Burmese chronicles testify to the rule of a long line of kings, with 
names ending in -chandra, in the Arakan region as early as the 
seventh century a.d. and perhaps even earlier.® 

* The history of the Chandras is known from the following inscriptions 
(referred to in the text by number) : 

I. Bhsrells Ins. of Layahachandra, Year 18. El. xvn. 349if. 

It. Rsmpal CP. of Srichandra. Edited by Dr. R. G. Basak, first in Sahitya, 
a Bengali journal, in 1320 b.s., and later, in £/. xii. 136-142. Edited by 
N. G. Majumdar in IB. pp. I ff. 

lu. Kedarpur CP. of Sricha.idra. El. xvn. 188-192 . IB. 10 ff. 

IV. Dhulia CP. of srichandra. Year 35. IB. 165-66. 

v. Edilpur cp. of srichandra. Dacca Review (October, 19!2); El. xvil. 
189-90; IB. 166-67. 

Fora detailed discussion of the location of the Chandra kingdom and its 
capital, cf. IHQ. xvi. 225 ff., and also criticism of this view in BhUratavarsha, 
Jyaishfha, 1348, pp. 768ff. 

* The traditional account of the nine Chandra kings of Arakan ruling Ir&m 
A.D. 788 to 957, as preserved in the later chronicles, is given by Phayre (History 
of Burma, p. 45). For the names of these kings and an account of the coins, cf. 
Phayre, Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma (Numismata Orientalia) pp. 28-29, 
43. A brief account of the inscriptions found on the platform of the Shitthauns 
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The first historical king in Eastern Bengal, with name ending 
in -Chandra, is Layahachandradeva, mentioned in an inscription 
(No. i) incised on the pedestal of a huge image of Nate§a ^iva dug 
out of a tank in a village in the district of Tippera. The inscription 
records the consecration of the image by Bhflvudeva, son of 
Kusumadeva, in the 18th regnal year of Layahachandra. Dr. N. K. 
Bhattasali infers from the expression Karmmantapala, applied to 
Kusumadeva, that the latter was a vassal prince ruling over 
KarmmSnta, and he indentihes this place with modern Badksmts, 
about three miles to the south-west of the village where the image 
was found. This would definitely locate the kingdom of Layaha¬ 
chandra in the territory round about modern Comilla. But although 
doubts may justly be entertained regarding the interpretation of 
Karmm3ntapSla by Dr. Bhattasali,^ there cannot be any reasonable 
doubt that Layahachandra’s kingdom comprised the territory round 
modern Comilla, as the huge image is not likely to have been 
removed to a long distance. The only clue for the date of Layaha¬ 
chandra is afforded by the alphabets of the inscription which have 
been referred to the latter half of the tenth century a.d. It would 
perhaps be safe to regard Layahachandra as ruling in the territory 
round about modem Comilla some time between 900 and 1000 a.d. 

Next we come to know of a dynasty of Chandra kings from four 
inscriptions (Nos. ii-v). They give us the following genealogy : 

PUrnachandra 

■ I 

Suvarnachandra 

Maharajadhiraja Trailokyachandra H SrikaSchans 
Maharajadhiraja Srichandra 


temple at Morahaung is given in ASL 1925-26, pp. 146-47. The names of eighteen 
royal predecessors of Anandachandra are given in one inscription. “The first king 
is Bslachandra, a name also occurring in Taranatha’s account. According to 
Mr. Hirananda Sastrl, the oldest inscription is written in characters resembling 
those of the late Gupta script. The inscription recording the names of the Chandra 
kings, mentioned above, is said to be ‘many centuries older’ than the temple which 
was built in the 16th century a.d. The name Pritichandra is found both on the 
coins as well as in the inscriptions. The name read by Phayre on the coin as 
‘Vammachandra’ is clearly ‘Dhammachandra.* The other name that can be read 
on the coins is Virachandra. The alphabets on these coins are to be referred to 
the seventh or eighth century a.d., if not earlier. 

* Dr. Radhagovindra Basak interprets •karmmnnta' as ‘store of grain,’ which 
is one of its ordinary meanings given in the lexicons, and regards Kusumadeva as 
an officer in charge of it {EL xii, 351). The word Aarmmsnm is probably used 
in this sense in Gupta Ins. No. 80 {CH. m. 289). 
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All that we know of the origin and early history of the family is 
contained in the following passage in a verse occurring in Ins. Nos. ii 
and IV. 

“In the family of the Chandras, {who were) rjlcrs of Rohitagiri, and {were) 
possessed of enormous fortune, Pnrnachandra, who was like the full moon, 
became illustrious in this world.” 

The verse seems to imply that Pnrnachandra was an indepen¬ 
dent king. His forefathers are said to be rulers of Rohitagiri, 
and the natural presumption is that Pnrjgiachandra also ruled there. 
This presumption is strengthened by the fact that Trailokyachandra, 
the grandson of Pnrnachandra. is said to have become king of 
Chandradvipa. It would thus appear that Purnachandra and his 
son Suvarnachandra were both kings of Rohitfigiri. 

Rohitagiri is generally identified with Rohtasgarh in the 
Shahabad district of Bihar, But this identification is by no means 
certain, and, as Dr. N, K. Bhattasali has suggested, Rohitagiri may 
be a Sanskritised form of Lal-mati and refer to the Lalmai Hills 
near Comilla.^ In any case, there is not sufficient reason to conclude 
that the Chandras came from outside Bengal, and in view of the 
traditions of the long line of Chandra kings in Bhangala or Eastern 
Bengal, it is more reasonable to hold that Rohitagiri, the seat 
of the ancestral dominions of the Chandras, was somewhere in 
Eastern Bengal, and probably near Comilla. 

According to verse 3 of the Rflmpal copper-plate (No. ii), 
“Suvarnachandra became a follower of the Buddha.” It is probable, 
therefore, that until his time the family followed Brahmanical 
religion. But henceforth the family was undoubtedly Buddhist, 
as is evidenced by the invocation to the Buddha at the beginning 
of all their copper-plate grants, the epithet parama-saugata before 
the names of kings, and the emblem of the Wheel of Law in 
their seal like that of the Psla kings. 

Both Suvarnachandra and his father were presumably petty 
local rulers, but Suvarnachandra’s son Trailokyachandra laid the 

» For the controversy about the correct reading of the name Rohitagiri and 
its identification cf. WG. ii. 317-18, 325-27, 655-56 ;iii. 217, 418. The last letter 
{rCf of the name does not occur in Ins, No. if, but is clear in No. iv. The 
identification of Rohiisgiri with Rohtasgarh is generally accepted, but there is no 
definite evidence in support of it, and the correct form of the old name of 
Rohtasgarh is Rohit&svagiri. The Lalmai Hills are about five miles to the west of 
Comilla, and extend for about eleven miles with an average height of about 
30 feet, though some peaks rise to a height of 100 feet. An account of th^ocality 
and its antiquities is given by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali (Bhatt. Cat. pp. 9-11). It is 
interesting to note that two kings of Orissa, viz., Gaysdatunga and Vinitatuhga n, 
refer in their records to Rohitsgiri as the home of thiir ancestors {JBOJiS. vi, 
238 ; JASB. 1909. p. 347; 1916. p. 291; IHQ. u. 655). 
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foundations of the greatness of his family. In a verse occurring in 
two inscriptions (No. ii and iv), he is said to have become king 
of Chandradvipa, and is also described as ^‘SdliSro Harikelorraja- 
kakuda-chchhatra-smitSnaih briySm** This phrase has been differ¬ 
ently interpreted. Dr. Basak takes it to mean “the support of the 
royal majesty smiling in the royal umbrella of the king of Harikela.” 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar translates it as “the support of Fortune 
Goddesses (of other kings) smiling at {i.e., joyful on account of) 
the umbrella which was the royal insignia of the king of Harikela.” 
According to the first interpretation, Trailokyachandra was the 
de facto, if not de jure, ruler of Harikela, while according to the 
second, he was both de facto and de jure king of Harikela, with a 
number of other rulers subordinate to him. The latter view seems 
to be preferable. Thus Trailokyachandra added Chandradvipa and 
Harikela to his paternal dominions, and felt justified in assuming 
the title Maharajadhiraja. His son iSrichandra who assumed the 
full imTpttisAXiiXts Parama-saugata, Parameivara, Paramabhaffaraka, 
Maharajadhiraja presumably inherited his father's dominions, and 
possibly added to them. Although all the four copper-plate grants 
of the family belong to the reign of i^richandra, practically nothing 
is known of his reign beyond the fact that he ruled for thirty-five 
years. The history of the family also ends with him, as we have 
no definite knowledge either of his successor or of the fate of his 
kingdom. 

The data furnished by the inscriptions enable us to form a rough 
idea of the extent of the kingdom of I^richandra. Chandradvipa 
and Harikela, over which he ruled, may be regarded as covering 
approximately the whole of Eastern Bengal and the coastal 
regions of Southern Bengal.^ All the four copper-plate grants 
were issued from Vikramapura, which presumably became the capital 
of the family either during the reign of Trailokyachandra or that 
of his son iSrichandra. In two of the inscriptions (Nos. ii and iv) 
of Srichandra, the lands granted were situated in the Paun^ra- 
vardham-bhukti. This does not necessarily mean that Srichandra’s 
supremacy extended over North Bengal. For although originally that 
was the connotation of Paupdravardhana-Mttifcr/, later (e.g. during the 
time of the Senas), it included the whole of Southern Bengal right up 
to the sea, and this might have been the case even in the time of 
Srichandra. The land granted by Ins. No. v was situated in the 


* Supra, pp. 17-18 ; also supra pp. 134-35. According to some old Bengali 
texts, Chandradvipa was bounded by the Padma and the Baleswar rivers on the 
north and the west and the sea in the south (Misri-graittha quoted in Bakis by 
R. K. Sen, p, 247). 
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Kumaratalaka-wfli^^a/a in the Satata-PadmSv5ti-v<jto>'a. The latter 
seems to refer to the well-known river Padma, and the name of 
the matt4ala is perhaps connected with the river Kumara, and still 
preserved in KumBrakhali, in Faridpur district, not far from the 
old bed of the river Padma. Thus the details of the land-grants 
confirm the view, mentioned above, about the extent of l§richandra*8 
dominions. 

As to the date of l§r!chandra, we have to rely entirely upon the 
scripts of his inscriptions, which may be assigned to the close of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh century a.d.' 

Another king, with name ending in •chandra, namely Govinda- 
chandra of Vahgila-de^a is known from the accounts of Rajendra 
Chola’s invasion of Bengal.® 

As the name of Vangala-de§a occurs immediately after Takka^a- 
Igdam i.e. Southern Radha, there is no doubt that Vahgala-deia 
refers to Southern Bengal. That Govindachandra ruled also in 
Eastern Bengal is proved by two inscriptions, dated in his 12th and 
23rd year,® recently discovered in Vikrampur, within the district 
of Dacca. It would thus follow that Govindachandra practically 
ruled over the whole of the dominions of iSrichandra. As Rajendra 
Chola’s invasion took place about 1021 a.d., it is very probable that 
Govindachandra immediately succeeded iSrTchandra. But, as in the 
case of Layahachandra, there is no evidence to connect Govinda¬ 
chandra with the family of chandra, though it is not unlikely 
that either or both of them were members of that royal family. 
At all events, the six Chandra kings, known fromi nscriptions, may 
be regarded as having ruled in Eastern or Southern Bengal (and 
some over both) during the period between 900 and 1050 a.d. 

A study of the Kalachuri records shows that the Chandra 
kingdom had to bear the brunt of the invasions of thev alorous 
Kalachuri kings. Kokkalla* claims to have raided the treasuries of 
Vanga,® and his great-grandson Lakshmauaraja is credited with the 
conquest of Va^gala.® It is doubtful whether the Chandras had 
founded their kingdom at the time of Kokkalla’s conquest, but it is 
not unlikely that they took advantage of this political catastrophe 


* . This is the view of Mr. N. G. Majumdar ’(IB. i). Mr. R. D. Banerji (AJVt 
Part 3, pp. 210-22) refers the script to the tenth and Dr. R. G. Basak to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a.d. (Fi. xii. 137). 

* Supra pp. 138-39. 

3 The inscription dated in .the 23rd year has been published in Bhnrata^ 
varsha, Jyaishtha. 1348 b.s. pp. 768 if. The other inscription, yet unpublished, is 
in the Dacca Museum. 

* For the date of Kokkalla cf. supra p. 128, f.n. 4. 

s EL XIX. 75, 78. • El. XI. 142. 
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to consolidate their rule in Bengal. The king of the Vangslas, 
defeated by Lakshmanarflja, seems, however, almost certainly to 
have been a Chandra ruler. The great Kalachuri ruler Karna 
(1041—c. 1070 A.D.) is also credited with successful military campaign 
against Vanga, and is said to have achieved a decisive victory over 
the king of the Eastern country^ who probably lost his life in the 
fierce fight. In both cases, the reference seems to be to the Chandra 
kingdom, and the adversary of Karna was most probably Govinda- 
chandra or his successor. It is very likely that the Chandra kingdom 
was finally destroyed by the invasions of Karna.® In any case, it 
does not appear in the history of Bengal after the middle of the 
eleventh century a.d. 


II. The Varmans 

There is hardly any doubt that the Varman dynasty succeeded 
the Chandras in Eastern Bengal. Our information about this 
dynasty is derived chiefly from a single inscription, the BelRva 
copper-plate of Bhojavarman.® It begins with the Purftnic genealogy 
of Yadu from Brahma through Atri, Chandra, Budha, Purfiravas, 
Ayu, Nahusha and Yayati. Reference is then made to Hari, of the 
family of Yadu, who appeared as Krish:t^a. The relatives of Hari 
were the Varmans who were zealous in their support of the three 
Vedas and dominated over Simhapura. 

The Varman kings of Bengal thus claim to be descended from 
a branch of the Yadava dynasty ruling over Sirhhapura. Various 
opinions have been entertained regarding the location of Simhapura, 
and the choice seems to lie between three known cities bearing that 
name : one to the north of the Salt Range in the Punjab a second 
in KaliAga, perhaps identical with the modern Singupuram between 
Chicacole and Narasannapeta ;* and the third in Radha, generally 
identified with Singur in the Hoogly district.® The first is too 
far away, and there is no evidence that it existed after the seventh 
century a.d. The third is only known from the legendary account 

> Bhcraghat Ins. v. 12 (El. ii. 11,15); Rewa Stone Ins. v. 23 (EL xxiv. 105, 

112 ). 

* This point will be further discussed in connection with the history of the 
Varmans in the next section. 

® EL xn. 37 ; IB. 14. 

* According to the Lakkhamandal Prasasti (EL i. 10-15), the queen of 
Jalandhara (Punjab) was descended from a line of Yadava kings of Simhapura, 
and this Simhapura has been identified by Bdhicr with Seng-ha-pu-Io in the Punjab 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang (Watters i. 248-49). R. D. Banerji points out that 
there were other towns of this name, e.g., one in Malwa (JASB. N.S. x. 124). 

» el IV. 143. * Supra 
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of Vijayasirfiha, contained in Mahcivathsa, which can hardly be 
accepted as sober history. The kingdom of Siriihapura in Kalinga, 
on the other hand, is known to exist as early as the fifth century a.d., 
and as late as the twelfth century a.d.^ 

The probability, therefore, lies in favour of the kingdom of 
Siriihapura in Kalinga being the original home of the Varman kings 
of Bengal.® It may be noted that kings with names ending in 
-varman are known to have ruled in this kingdom of Sirfihapura® in 
the fifth century a.d., though they never claimed to belong to the 
Yadava dynasty. 

How the Varmans came to occupy Eastern Bengal is not told 
in the Belsva copper-plate. But the way in which it refers to the 
conquests of Jstavarman hardly leaves any doubt that it was 
during his reign that the foundations were laid of the greatness of 
the family. As a matter of fact, he seems to have been the first 
independent ruler of the dynasty, as his father, Vajravarman, the 
first ancestor named in the grant, is not referred to as a king, though 
he is eulogised as a brave warrior, a poet among poets, and a 
scholar among scholars.^ 

The conquests of .latavarman are referred to in a poetic way 
in the following passage in Belitva Grant : 

“He spread his paramount sovereignty, by eclipsing (even) the glory of Pfithu 
son of Vena, marrying VIra.srI (daughter) of Karna, by extending his domination 
over the Ahgas, by humiliating the dignity of Kamariipa, by bringing to disgrace 
the strength of the arms of Divya, by damaging the fortune af Govardhana, 
and by vesting wealth in Brahmans versed in the Vedas” (v. 8). 

Karna, whose daughter ViraSn was married by latavarman, 
was undoubtedly the Kalachuri king of that name who ruled from 


* Two kings of Kalinga, Mah.iraja Chandavarman and Maharaja Umavar* 
man, ruling between 350 and 550 a.d., issued their Grants from Simhapura 
{DUS. n. No. II. pp. 2, 3,9-10). According to Simhalcse inscriptions, the two kings 
Nissankamalla and Sshasamalla, the second of whom ascended the throne in a.d. 
1200, were sons of the Kalinga king Goparaja of Simhapura. According to 
Mahavonisa, Tilokasundari, queen of Vijayabshu i (acc. c. 1059 a.d.) was a 
princess of Kalinga, and three relatives of her came to Ceylon from 
Suhhapura {EL xii. 4). 

2 Dr. D. C. Ganguly maintains that Sijiihapura may be located in Eastern 
Bengal, and be even regarded as the capital of the Varmans. He contends that 
there is nothing in v. 5 of the Belsva Grant to warrant the assertion that 
Simhapura was the original home of the Varmans and lay outside Bengal {IHQ. 
XII. 608-9). ^ 

’ Cf. Chandavarman and Umavarman in f.n. 1 supra. 

• Both Mr. R. D. Banerji and Dr. D. C, Ganguly maintain that the Varman 
kingdom in Eastern Bengal was founded by Vajravarman. {BL 276; IHQ. v. 225). 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, however, formerly stated that there is nothing to show that 
Vajravarman was a king himself {JASB. N.$. x. 124). 
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A.D. 1041 to c. 1070 A.D.^ It may be remembered that another 
daughter of the same king was married by the Pffla king Vigraha- 
psla HI. This enables us to place the reign of Jatavarman, with a 
tolerable degree of certainty, in the second half, probably the third 
quarter, of the eleventh century a.d. 

Of the defeated enemies mentioned in the above passage, we 
can easily identify Divya with the great Kaivarta leader who usurped 
the throne of the Palas as the result of a successful revolt against 
MahipSla ii.’^ It is obvious that Jatavarman took full advantage 
of the anarchy and confusion that set in after that revolt, and carved 
out a kingdom for himself. As the Ahga country, conquered by 
him, was almost certainly under the Palas, it appears that he fought 
against both the Pslas and the rebellious chief Divya. It is presum¬ 
ably by his victory over both that he gained the kingdom of 
Eastern Bengal, though there is also the possibility that he first 
secured the kingdom of Eastern Bengal, and then turned his arms 
against them. His struggle with Kamarupa, evidently leading to no 
decisive result, must have taken place after his conquest of Eastern 
Bengal. Govardhana, whose fortune is said have been damaged 
by him, cannot be identified with certainty.® Most probably he 
was another adventurer like Jatavarman who tried to fish in the 
troubled waters of Bengal. 

It is difficult to believe that Jatavarman, a petty chief coming 
from outside, could have undertaken all these military expeditions 
on his own account. It has accordingly been suggested that he 
accompanied the Kaiachuri king Kar^a in his expedition against 
Bengal.* Perhaps it would be more reasonable to regard him as a 

^ The date of the death of Kar^a is not definitely known, but it must have 
taken place in or before 1073 a.d., the earliest known date of his successor 
iDHNL II. 777, 782). 

^ Perhaps a reminiscence of the fight between Divya and Jatavarman is 
preserved in a Nalanda Stone Ins. (£/. xxi. 97) It relates about an ascetic of 
Somapura (Fshsrpur in Rajshahi district) that “when his house was burning, 
(being) set on fire by the approaching armies of Vangala, he attached (himself) 
to the pair of lotus feet of the Buddha (and) went to heaven,” It would then 
follow that Jatavarman invaded Northern Bengal (fC. vi. 55; p. 30.). 

» Dr. R. G. Basak’s suggestion that this Govardhana may be the father of 
Bhatt& Bhavadeva, the prime-minister of Harivarman {El. xii. 38), has been 
endorsed by Dr. H. C. Ray (DHNl. i. 335) and Mr. R D. Banerji, but the 
assumption involves too many difficulties and rests on very slender foundations. 
Mr. Banerji has made an alternative suggestion that Govardhana may be the ruler 
of KausSmbi, who helped Rsmapsla in his fight against Bhirna. and whose name, 
probably through copyist’s mistake occurs as Dvorapavardhana {JASB. N. S. 
X. 124). 

* R. D. Banerji suggested that Vajravarman accompanied one of the three 
foreign conquerors of Bengal viz., Rajendra Chola, Jayasirnha ii, or Gangeyadeva 
{BI. 276 ; JASB. N.S. x. 124.) Mr, P. L. Paul suggests that Jatavarman followed 
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follower of both Gangeyadeva and his son Karna. GSngcya claims 
to have defeated the rulers of both Anga and Utkala,^ and Karna 
is said to have exercised some sort of supremacy over Gauda, Vaiiga, 
and Kalinga.® The Paikor inscription® proves that Karna’s con¬ 
quests certainly extended up to the Bhfigirathl river, and the 
Rewa Stone inscription* refers to his complete victory over a king of 
an eastern country, probably Vanga. If we assume Jatavarman to 
have been the ruler of Sithhapura in Orissa, he might have joined the 
great Kalachuri rulers in their eastern expeditions, and ultimately 
carved out an independent kingdom for himself in Eastern Bengal by 
supplanting the Chandras. Jfitavarman's claim to have conquered 
the Angas and defeated Divya might mean no more than that he 
took part in the battles of Gahgeya and Karija against Anga and 
Gauda, and the same may be the case in regard to his defeat of 
Govardhana. It must be remembered, however, that all this is pure 
conjecture, and we do not possess sufficient data to arrive at a 
definite conclusion about the sudden rise of this military adventurer 
to fame and power in Bengal. 

Immediately after Jatavarman the BelSva copper-plate mentions 
his son by Virasri, named Sttmalavarmadeva. The natural pre¬ 
sumption, therefore, is that Jatavarman was succeeded by Sfimala- 
varman. A fragment of a copper-plate of Samalavarman, recently 
discovered at Vajrayogini,® raises, however, some doubts on this 
point, and makes it probable that Jatavarman was succeeded by 
king Harivarman. 

The name of Harivarman was known long ago from colophons 
of two Buddhist manuscripts, copied respectively in his 19th* and 


Karna into Bengal. He even proposes the identification of Jatavarman with the 
‘illustrious Jata’ who is said in the Rewa Ins. of Malayasimha to have helped 
Karnadeva in vanquishing his foes xn, 473). Professor V. V. Mirashi. while 
editing the Rewa Stone Ins. of Karna (£f. xxiv. 105) remarks in connection with 
V. 23 ; “Stripped of its metaphor' the verse means that Karna achieved a decisive 
victory over the king of the Eastern country, who lost his life in the fierce fight.” 
From this he infers “that Karna killed the last king of the Chandra dynasty, who 
was either Govindachandra or his successor, placed Vajravarman in charge of the 
newly acquired territory, and married his daughter to Jatavarman to cement the 
political alliance.” If this view is accepted, the Chandras must have been supplan¬ 
ted by the Varmans before 1048-49 a.d., the date of the Rewa Ins. 

» DHNI. II. 772. « leid. 778. 

3 ASI. 1921-22, pp. 78-80. * See supra p. \99,{,n. 4. 

* An account of this plate is given by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali in the Bengali 
journal BhSratavarsha (Kartika, 1340, pp. 67411). Only a fourth'll of the 
plate—-the right lower half—has been recovered; containing last parts of fifteen 
lines on the obverse, and first parts of fifteen lines on the reverse. 

« PB. 97; IB. 28. 
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39th^ regnal years. In the former he is given the titles Mahs- 
rajitdhirSja, Parameharot ParamabhattSraka, He is mentioned in 
the Bhuvaneivara inscription of his minister Bhatta Bhavadeva.* 
and is also known from the Ssmantasfira copper-plate grant’ issued 
by him from Vikramapura. The plate gives him all the imperial 
titles, and refers to his father’s name, which was formerly read by 
Mr. N. Vasu as Jyotirvarman, and now doubtfully restored by 
Dr. Bhattasali as Jstavarman.* If this latter reading is correct, he 
must be regarded as a brother of Samalavarman. This view is 
strengthened by the Vajrayogint fragmentary copjer-plate, mentioned 
above, which contains the names of both Harivarman and Ssmala- 
varman. Unfortunately, the portion of the record indicating the 
relation between the two is missing. But as the plate seems to 
have been issued in the reign of Samalavarmadeva, Harivarman 
presumably flourished before him. The view, based on Dr. Bhatta- 
sali’s tentative reading of Jfitavarman in the Ssmantassra Plate, 
that Harivarman was the elder brother and predecessor of Ssmala- 
varman, may be accepted for the present, as a reasonable working 
hypothesis, although it cannot be regarded as an established fact. 

The only definite information that we possess about Harivarman 

^ This MS. is described in S3fstri-Car. i. 79. The date is given in the post¬ 
colophon as ^‘Maharnjadhiraja Srimat-Harivarmma-deva-padlya samvat 39." This 
is followed by three verses, written in a different hand, according to which 'when 
forty-six years of Harivarman had elapsed,’ the ms. was five times recited (?) in 
seven years on the bank of the Veng river. Although the meaning of the latter part 
is not certain, the reference to 46 years is important. The first expression denoting 
date may mean 39th regnal year or year 39 of an era founded by Harivarman. 
No such era is known, but the absence of any reference to Vijaya-rajya etc. is 
striking. If 39 is taken as regnal year, 46 should also be taken as regnal year, 
and it would show that Harivarman ruled at l^st for 46 years. 

The river Veng is placed by mm. H. P. Ssstrl in Jessore. If true, it probably 
indicates that Central Bengal was included in the kingdom of Harivarman. 

* IB. 25 ff. 

* The Grant was originally edited by late Mr. N. N. Vasu {VJI. ii. 215). 
Mr. Vasu gave a very indistinct photograph and a tentative reading of the 
inscription, according to which the Grant was issued from Vikramapura and 
belonged to the reign of Parama-Vaishnava, Parame'svara, Parama-bhaftar'ika, 
Maharajadhiraja Harivannan, son and successor ol Ma/tarSjadhlraJa Jyotirvar^ 
man. The plate was lost sight of for a long time, but was recently traced in 
Ssmantasara, a village in the Faridpur district, and purchase4 for the Dacca 
Museum. The plate was evidently burnt, and has become almost iilegibje. l>r. 
N. K. Bhattasali has given a short account of it in Bharatararsha (M&gha, 1344, p. 
169). The name Harivarman is quite clear, but Dr Bhattasali is definite that the 
regnal year 42, read by Mr. Vasu, does not occur in the inscription. 

* Dr. Bhattasali remarks that the only letter in the name that can be 
distinctly read is -rmma, and ail the other letters are hopelessly indistinct. He adds 
that the proposed restoration of the name as ‘Jstavarman’ should not be regarded 
as a definite conclusion {op. cit. p. 171). 

26 
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is that he ruled over Eastern Bengal with Vikramapura' as his 
capital, and that he had a long reign extending over forty-six years 
or even more. It has already been suggested above, that the chief 
Hari, to whom great prominence is given in the RSmacharita, and 
who allied himself first with Bhima and then with Rfimapsla, was 
probably the Varman ruler Harivarman, and that he is to bo 
identified with the Varman king who, for his own safety, propitiated 
Rsmapala by gift of chariot and elephants.* Harivarman was 
succeeded by his son, but his name is not known.® 

A few words may be said of Bhatta Bhavadeva, the great 
Brshmaua minister of Harivarman who has left a long account of 
himself and seven generations of his family in the stone inscription 
referred to above. The family was settled in the village Siddhala in 
RRdhs. Adideva, the grandfather of Bhavadeva, was a minister to 
his Royal Majesty, the king of Vanga. The name of the king is 
not mentioned, but he may be Jatavarman. Bhavadeva’s father 
Govardhana was a great scholar and warrior, but does not seem to 
have held any high office. Bhavadeva himself was the minister of 
peace and war to Harivarman, and probably also to his son. He 
was also known as BSla-Balabhl-bhujafiga. The first part of the 
compound is the name of a kingdom, also referred to in Mmacharita, 
but the exact sense of the expression is difficult to understand. 
The inscription gives a detailed account of his profound learning in 
various branches of knowledge, and that this is no mere empty 
boast is proved by at least two extant Smriti treatises composed 
by him. On the whole Bhavadeva must be regarded as a remark- 

^ This follows from Mr. Vasu’s reading “jAa AAa/u FikramQpiira'5am3v35f/a” 
in the Ssmantassra copper-plate. Dr. Bhattasali {op. cit.) has accepted this read¬ 
ing, but it appears from what he says on p. 171, that only the words ‘pura- 
samavasita' are now legible on the plate and that the word 'Vikrama; preceding it, 
cannot be read distinctly. 

■ See supra pp. 159-60. 

• The son of Harivarman is referred to in v. 16 of the BhuvaneSvara pra'sasti, 
and perhaps also in the fragmentary Vajrayogini copper-plate. Mr.N.G. Majumdar 
concluded from veise 15 of the Bhuvanegvara Ins. of Bhatta Bhavadeva that 
either Harivarman or his son 'made himself master of Utkaia by overthrowing 
the Nagavamsi dynasty which ruled over Bastar in Central Provinces in the 
eleventh century a.d, {IB. a.9-30). This point has already been discussed above 
{si^ra p. 161, f.n. 1). He further maintained, on the strength of certain verses 
(in. 42-44) of Ramacharita, that ‘Rlimapala encountered somewhere in Orissa Hari- 
varman of ^ngal or his son {IB. 30), The view that Harivarman or his son ruled in 
Orissa is primarily based on the stone inscription of his minister Bhatja Bhavadeva. 
There is nothing in the record itself to connect Harivarman or Bhavadeva with 
Orissa, but the generally accepted view that the inscription was‘originflliy fixed 
on the temple of Ananta-Vssudeva at Bhuvancsvara in the Puri district, Orissa,* 
led scholars to suppose that the pious constructions referred to in the inscription 
were situated in the same locality, and Harivai man’s political supremacy 
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able personality combining in himself the high qualities of a states¬ 
man, warrior, scholar, and author.' 

Hardly anything is known of the son of Harivarman or of the 
circumstances under which the kingdom passed to Samalavarman, 
the other son of Jatavarman. But Samalavarman is one of the 
few kings of Bengal who have survived in local traditions. The 
Vaidika Brahmans of Bengal qiaim that their ancestors first settled in 
Bengal during the reign of Samalavarman, though, according to one 
version of the story, the event took place during the reign of Hari¬ 
varman. According to most of the genealogical books of the Vaidika 
Brahmans, the first of their line came to Bengal at the invitation of 
Samalavarman in Saka 1001 (=^1079 a.d.). This date, correct 
within half a century, shows that some genuine traditions about 
Samalavarman were preserved in Bengal. 

We learn from the BelJtva copper-plate that Samalavarman had 
many queens, the chief among them being Mslavyadevi.® By her 
he had a son called Bhojavarman who issued the Beliiva copper¬ 
plate grant in the fifth year of his reign from his capital city 
Vikramapura. He is given the imperial titles and the epithet 
*parama-Vaishijava* This, as well as the reference to Vishnu- 
chakra-mudra in line 48, proves that the family were Vaish^avas. 

extended oyer this region. To Mr. P. Acharya belongs the credit of removing the 
century-old misapprehension about the original situation of the stone inscription. 
He has shown by cogent arguments the erroneous character of the belief that the 
stone slab containing the inscription was ever fixed on any temple at Bhuvanesvara. 
He has also shown the unreliable character of the literary evidence cited by 
Mr. N. Vasu in favour of the supposition that Bhavadeva erected temples 
and did other pious works in Orissa {Proc Jnd. Hist. Congress, 3rd Session, 
pp. 287 ff). In view of Mr. Acharya’s explanation, we cannot regard either 
Harivarman or his son as ruler of Orissa, until more positive evidence is forth¬ 
coming than the very doubtful interpretation of verse 15 of Bha^ta Bhavadeva’s 
inscription. For even if we endorse the view of Mr. N. G. Majumdar that the 
verse in question refers to the defeat of the Ntsgas by Bhavadeva, we should look 
for their territory near Eastern Bengal, and it is more reasonable to identify them 
with the Nagas of Assam hills. 

' For details about Bhavadeva’s scholarship cf. IB. pp. 30-31; also Ch. xi infra, 

* The verses 9-11 of the Belava copper plate are rather difficult to understand. 
According to the interpretation of mm. H. P. Sastri and R. D. Banerji (JASB. N. S. 
X. 125), Malavyadevi was the daughter of Jagadvijayamallai son of Udaytn. 
According to Dr. R. Q Basak, Malavyadevi was the daughter of Udayin (El. xn. 
42). According to Mr. N. G. Majumdar and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. Malavyadevi 
was the daughter of Jagadvijayamalla, and Udayin was the son of Samalavarmao 
by another queen (IB. 191). 

MM. i&astfi further identifies Udayin and Jagadvijayamalla respectively with 
the Paramara king UdayBditya and his son Jagaddeva or Jagdeo and Mr. ^wji 
is also inclined to take the same view. This view is also endorsed by Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly in his History of the Paramaras (p. 141). As Udayaditya ruled duriii| 
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They were orthodox supporters of the Vedas, as already mentioned 
above, and the replacement of the Buddhist dynasty of the Chandras 
by the orthodox Brahmanical dynasty of the Varmans was fully in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. It may not be a mere 
coincidence that the two Buddhist ruling dynasties in Bengal, v/z„ 
the Palas and the Chandras, were supplanted by two foreign 
dynasties (Senas and Varmans) of orthodox faith within a century. 

The land granted by Bhojavarman was situated in the Painidra- 
and Kau^3mbI-Ashtagachha-^Aa^J^fl/fl. Reference has al¬ 
ready been made to a capital city called KauSsmbi in connection 
with the feudatories of Ramapala. If KauSsmbl of this inscription 
is identical with that, Bhojavarman’s kingdom might have included 
a portion of Varendra, the Pau^dravardhana-hhu^t/ par excellence. 
But this is by no means certain.^ For all we know, the kingdom 
of the Varmans might have been confined to Eastern Bengal with 
Vikramapura as its capital. 

As already noted above, Jatavarman must have flourished in 
the second-half, and probably in the third-quarter, of the eleventh 
century a.d. If he was succeeded by Harivarman who had a long 
reign of at least forty-six years, Samalavarman and Bhojavarman 
must have ruled in the first-half of the twelfth century a.d. There 
is little doubt that the Varmans were ousted from East Bengal by the 
Senas during, or shortly after, the reign of Bhojavarman. 

the last quartei of the eleventh century a.d., there is no chronological difficulty in 
the proposed identification, but the difference between the names Jagaddeva and 
Jagadvijayanialla cannot be ignored. Besides, the interpretation of mm. Sastri and 
Mr. Banerji involves the emendation of the word 'tasya' in v. 10 of the Belsva 
copper-plate as Uatha.' On the whole, it would be safe not to accept definitely 
the proposed identification until further evidence is available. 

Attention may also be drawn in this connection to the expression ‘Tralhkya- 
sundarV in v. 11. In all the interpretations referred to above, the word has been 
taken as an adjective to Malavyadevi meaning “the most beautiful in the three 
words.” It is, however, possible to interpret the verse so as to make Trailokya- 
sundari the name of the daughter of Ssmalavarman and Malavyadevj. Indeed this 
was the interpretation originally proposed by Mr. N. G. Majumder (IB. 23). In 
this connection he remarked : “The name Trailokyasundari is by no means 
uncommon. One of the queens of Vijayabshu i of Ceylon was a princess of 
Kalinga named Tilokasundari” (IB. 18). Now, according to the Mahavavisa. 
Vijayabshu married Tilokasundari of the Kalidga royal race. If we identify 
Siriihapura, the homeland of the Varmans of Bengal, with the royal city of that 
name in Kalinga, it would not be unreasonable to identify Trailokyasundari, 
daughter of Ssmalavarman, with the queen of Vijayabshu. Apart from agreement 
in dates, it would explain the very queer reference to the calamity billing the 
king of Lanks, and a prayer for his welfare in v. 14 of the Belsva cop^-plate of 
Bhojavarman. It is diflScult to explain this reference to the king pf Lanks unless 
there was some assoebtion between that kingdom and the Varmans. 

‘ Sec supra p. 158 and f.n. 3. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE SENAS 

I. THE ORIGIN OF THE SENA KINGS 

The Sena family, that ruled in Bengal after the Pslas, 
appears from the official records to have originally belonged to 
KarnfSta in South India. According to the DeopJira inscription,^ 
Virasena and others, born in the family of the Moon, were rulers 
of the Southern region® whose achievements were sung by Vyssa, 
and in that Sena family was born Ssmantasena* the head-garland 
of the Brahma-Kshatriyas. The same account is repeated in the 
Mfidhainagar Grant® in a slightly modified form : 

“In the family of Virasena, which has become illustrious through the legends 
recorded in the PurSrias, was born Samantasena, the head-garland of the clan of 
the Karnata-Kshatriyas.” 

The Kart^sja origin is further supported by the statement in the 
DeopSrS inscription (v. 8) that Ssmantasena ‘slaughtered the wicked 
despoilers of the Lakshmi (i.e. wealth) of Karttata’ in battles waged 
in Southern India.* 

These statements leave no doubt that the original home of the 
family was in Karnaja, i.e. the region in modern Mysore and 
Hyderabad States where Kanarese is the spoken language, and that 
it belonged to the well-known ‘Brahma-Kshatri’ caste. 


‘ vv. 4-5 (IB. 46, 50 ; El. i. 305). 

■ The original expression is “Dakshiriatya-kshaunindia." Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
ranslates it as “kings of the Deccan.*’ I have followed Kiclhorn. 

* V.4 (IB. no, 113). 

« Dr. D. C. Ganguly maintains that v. 8 of the Deopara Ins. “does not 
indicate that the fight between Samantasena and the despoiler of the Lakshmi of 
the Karnata country took place in the Karnata country. It simply means that 
Samantasena vanquished a king or a freebooter, who had already plundered the 
Karnata country.” Later he suggests that possibly Rajendra Choja, who had 
already defeated the*Karnata king, was repulsed by Samantasena somewhens in 
Northern Ra^ha in which the latter’s kingdom was situated (IHQ. xii. 611-12) 

Dr. Ganguly overlooks the very significant statement (v. 1) of the poet that 
Samantasena slaughtered the hostile soldiers to such an extent that the lord of 
goblins did notleave the southern quarter. This undoubtedly implies that the dead 
bodies of the enemy’s soldiers lay in the south, and therefore the battle also must 
have bera waged in that region. The same inference may be made from the other 
statement (v. 5) of the poet that war-ballads were sung in honour of 
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After referring to the martial exploits of Ssmantasena in South 
India, the Deopfirs inscription adds that “in his last days he 
frequented the sacred hermitages situated in forests on the banks 
of the Ganges** (v. 9). As Ssmantasena’s descendants ruled in 
Bengal, it is natural to conclude from the above that he was the 
first of the Karnata-Sena family to migrate from the south and settle 
in Bengal. But this view is opposed to the following statement in 
the Naihati copper-plate :* 

“In his {Le. Moon’s) prosperous family were born princes, who adorned 

Radha {i.e. Western Bengal).and in their family was bom the mighty 

Samantasena.” 

This certainly implies that the Sena family had settled in Western 
Bengal before Ssmantasena was born. 

The only way to reconcile these contradictory statements is to 
suppose that a Sena family from Karpata had settled in Western 
Bengal but kept itself in touch with its motherland ; that one of its 
members, Ssmantasena, spent his early life in KarjjSta, distinguishing 
himself in various warfares in South India, and betook himself in 
old age to the family seat in Bengal. Evidently his exploits made 
the family so powerful that his son was able to carve out a kingdom 
in Bengal ; for Hemantasena, the son of Ssmantasena, is the first of 
the family to whom royal epithets are given in the family records. 
It is true that Sgmantasena’s predecessors are referred to as princes 
who ruled over the surface of the earth,^ but beyond these vague 
general phrases there is nothing to indicate that they really held 
the rank of independent kings. 

The records of the Senas call them Brahma-Kshatriya,® 
Karusta-Kshatriya,* and sometimes simply Kshatriya.® The term 
Brahma-Kshatriya, applied to the Senas, was first correctly explained 


Ssmantasena near Setubandha Rsmesvara. Reference like this indicates a region 
near the battlefield (c/. e g., Aphsad Stone Ins. 1. 11. Clf. in. 203). 

Mr. G. M. Sarkar holds a diametrically opposite view to that of Dr. Ganguly. 
He maintains “that Samantasena's activity was confined only to the southern 
region,’* and that he “was in no way connected with any part of Bengal’’ 
iJL. XVI. 6, 8). 

• vv. 3-4 (IB. 71-72, 76), 

• In Barrackpur cp., v. 3 (IB. 61-62, 64), and Madhffinagar cp., v. 3 (IB. 
110,113), the predecessors of Ssmantasena are called kings in a general way. In 
Naihati CP. (v. 3) alone (IB 71-72,76), these princes are specifically said to 
have adorned Radba. It Is, therefore, difficult to conclude definitely, aa^Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly has done, that the fore-fathers of Samantasena were royal personages in 
the Deccan (//TQ. xii. 611). 

• Deopara Ins. V. 5 (/B. 46). • Madhainagar cp. v. 4 («, 110). 

■ Barrackpur cr. v. 4 (iB. 62). 
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by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar as denoting the well-known caste Brahma- 
Kshatri. He has shown that no less than five royal families were 
designated Brahma-Kshatri. The nomenclature was given to ‘those 
who were Brshma^as first and became Kshatriyas afterwards’ /.c., 
‘those who exchanged their priestly for martial pui suits.There 
are broad hints in the Sena records that this was true of the Sena 
family. Ssmantasena is called Brahma-vSdi,^ a term usually applied 
to one who teaches or expounds the Vedas, but the poet uses it to 
signify his skill in the extermination of opposing soldiers. In the 
Msdhainagar Grant,® the Sena princes are said to have “made 
preparations for sacrifices (kratu) befitting a conquest of the three 
worlds and thereby checked the priests serving in the Sessional Soma 
sacrifices of the gods.”® Here, again, technical Brahmanical terms 
are used to denote the martial exploits. Mr. N. G. Majumdar very 
rightly remarked with reference to the word ‘Brahma-vSdu'' tliat 
‘here probably it is indicated that Sfimantasena was as much 
BrShma^ja as Kshatriya, thus bringing out the etymological meaning 
of Brahma-Kshatriya i.e. Brchmaijia as well as Kshatriya.® The 
same remark might apply to the other expression in the Mfldhainagar 
Grant. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that a number of 
epigraphic records refer to one or more lines of Jaina teachers 
belonging to ‘Sena family,* settled in the Dharwar district in the 
heart of the Kar^sja country. The names of these teachers all end 
in -sem, and the family is specifically named SenSnvaya, and in one 
case also Chandra-kavstanvaya. About eleven members of this 
family are known to us who flourished between c. 850 and c. 1050 a.d. 
One of the earliest of them is Virasena, a name which is recorded 
as that of a remote ancestor of the Senas in the DeopSra inscription. 
All these make it highly probable that the Senas of Bengal belonged 
to this Karnataka family of Jaina teachers, but, in the absence of 
any positive evidence, it cannot be regarded as anything more than 
a mere hypothesis.® 

The brief account of the early history of the Senas recorded 
above raises one important question, How could the Kar^sfa 


‘ IB. 44 and f.n. 3, App. p. 192. * DeopSrS Ins. v. 5 (JB. 46, 50-51). 

• V. 3 (». 109-110, 113). * «.51.f.n. 1. 

* For a fuller discussion of this matter cf. PTOC. u. Calcutta (1922), pp. 343 ff. 
For Chmdra-ka»Ui?!nvaya, ct.EI. xvi. 55. Wintemitz refers to a Jaina Kanakasena 
(lOth cent. aO).) as the author of Yasodhara-charlta {Hist. Ind. Lit. n. 338). 
Cf. also ASI. 1921-22, p. 114 ; Ep. Car. ix. 145, Ins. Nos. 69,70 ; p. 173, No. 34. 
It must be understood that even if this theory be adopted, it leaves open the 
question whether the priesUy family took to Kshatriya profession before or after 
its nUgration to Boigal. 
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family of the Senas come to settle and wield royal power in Bengal ? 
While it is impossible to give a definite answer to this question, we 
may refer to several circumstances which would render such a thing 
quite feasible. 

It appears from the Pala records that they employed foreigners 
who were numerous enough to be specifically mentioned in the 
inscriptions. Thus the phrase *Gau4a-Mnlava-Kha'sa-HUi}a-KuUka- 
Korna(a-La(a-chata-bh(t(a* occurs regularly in the Pala inscriptions 
in the list of royal officials from the time of Devapala down to the 
time of Madanapala.^ It is not impossible that some Kari;^ata 
official gradually acquired sufficient power to set up as an independ¬ 
ent king when the central authority became weak. As already noted 
above, the Ksmboja rule in Bengal in the tenth century a.d. may 
be explained in a similar way. The Abyssynian rule in Bengal in 
the fifteenth century a.d. is a well-known instance of the same type. 
This hypothesis is supported by the statement in the Naihati copper¬ 
plate that the Senas were settled in Redhft for a long time before 
Sflmantasena. 

The Senas might also have come in the wake of some foreign 
invasions, and established independent principalities in conquered 
territories in very much the same way as the Mahratta chiefs like 
Holkar and Sindhia did in Northern India during the eighteenth 
century a.d. As noted above,^ the KarutSta prince Vikramaditya 
led a victorious expedition against Bengal and Assam some time 
about 1068 a.d., and this was preceded and succeeded by others. 
Similar expeditions were sent to other parts of Northern India 
during his reign. *A record of a.d. 1088-89 speaks of Vikram- 
Sditya vi crossing the Narmada and conquering kings on the other 
side of the river.’® His feudatory chief Acha is represented to 
have made “the kings of Kalihga, Vanga, Maru, Gnrjara, Malava, 
Chera, and Chola subject to his sovereign.’’* As this Acha was 
the governor of a province in a.d. 1122-23,* his expedition against 
Vaftga can hardly refer to that undertaken by his master in 
c. 1068 A.D., but probably took place much later, in the last decade 
of the eleventh or the first quarter of the twelfth century a.d. 
Inscriptions dated 1121 and 1124 a.d. also refer to the conquest of 
Ahga, Vanga, Kalinga, Gauda, Magadha, and Nep^la by Vikram- 
sditya.* 

* The Khslimpur cp. of Dharmapsla docs not contain any such phrase, but 
it occurs in the Nalanda cp. of the same king {El. xxin. 290). It is intfitcsting 
to note, however, that Karnata is omitted from this list. 

* Supra pp. 147, 164. * JK?. Vol. i. Part ii. p. 452. 

‘ Ibid. p. 219. * Ibid. p. 452. 

* Ins. of Devanagerc Taluq, Nos 2, 3. Ep. Cam. xi. 
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Reference may be made in this connection to the boast of 
Someivara iii (1127-38 a.d.) that he placed his feet on the heads 
of the kings of Andhra, Dravida, Magadha, and Nepala.^ Vijjala 
(c. 1145-1167) also claims to have conquered Vanga, Kalinga, 
Magadha, and Nepsla.® Even his son Soma is said to have conquered 
Nepsla and Kalinga, and received homage of the Gaudas.^ From 
what we know of these rulers it is hardly likely that they could send 
directly any expedition to Vanga, Magadha or Nepsla. Probably 
they took the credit of what was done by Karngta chiefs who still 
paid a nominal homage to their distant overlord. 

It is interesting to note that about the same time when the 
Senas were establishing their supremacy in Bengal, another Kar:i^ata 
chief Nanyadeva was doing the same in Bihar and Nepal. It is 
also probable that the GahadavSlas, who founded about the same 
time a powerful kingdom with Kanauj as capital were of Karnatic 
origin.* 

The fact seems to be that by storming the capital of the 
ParamSra king Bhoja i, and utterly destroying the Kalachuri king 
Kar^a, the Chalukya king Somesvara i paved the way for the 
Karnata domination in North Indian politics, and, as a result, 
powerful Karnata principalities were established in Northern India. 
It is most probable therefore that the Sena chief Sfimantasena or 
his successor, as well as Nsnyadeva, came to establish powerful 
kingdoms in Northern India in the sweeping tide of the military 
successes of the Karnata kings of the Chalukya dynasty. 

It has been suggested on the other hand that the KarijStas in 
Bengal and Bihar were the remnants, either of Rajendra Chola’s 
army® or of the Karnata allies of Karija,® the Kalachuri king. The 
first view is highly improbable as there is nothing to show that the 
Karnatas formed part of Rajendra Chola’s army. Even assuming 
that they did, it is very unlikely that the Kanjfita chiefs would be 
preferred to Cholas in the selection of generals or governors who 
were left behind by the victorious Chola army to rule over conquered 
countries. As regards the latter view, Karjja’s alliance with the 
Karnajas was of a temporary character.’ Besides, the second part 
of the objection applies in his case also. On the whole, the most 
reasonable view seems to be to connect the rise of the Senas in 
Bengal and of Nsnyadeva in Bihar with the Chslukya invasions of 
Northern India during the rule of Someivara i and Vikramaditya vi, 
in the second-half of the eleventh century a.d., and the early years 
of the next century. 

1 JBoBrRAS. xi. 268. * Ablur Ins. 51 (El. v. 257). 

• Madagihal Ins. vv. 12-16 (El. xv. 315). ‘ JHQ. vn. 681 ff. 

* PB. 99. • JBOBS. IX. 306. » Cf. IffQ. xu. 475-76. 

27 
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n. THE SENA KINGS 

The history of the Sena family begins with Ssmantasena. As 
noted above, he proved his valour in various wars in KarnS^a and 
settled in old age on the banks of the Ganges, evidently in some 
part of Redhs, or the modern Burdwan Division. No royal title is 
given to him, and there is nothing to show that he founded a 
kingdom. 

Hemantasena, the son of Ssmantasena, seems to have been a 
ruling chief. He lived in the last quarter of the eleventh century a.d., 
and the disruption of the Psla kingdom after the revolt of Divvoka 
probably enabled him to carve out an independent principality in 
Rsdhs, No record of Hemantasena has come to light, but he is 
given the title MaharSjadhiraja in the Barrackpur copper-plate^ of 
his son Vijayasena, and reference is made to his great queen 
Ya§odevi in the Deopfirs inscription^ of the same monarch. But 
while these references indicate that he probably founded an in¬ 
dependent principality, there is nothing to show that he was either 
very powerful or ruled over an extensive kingdom. His position 
was probably like that of the many other ruling chiefs of RsdhS 
who rallied round Ramapsla in his expedition against Varendra. 

Vijayasena 

Hemantasena was succeeded by his son Vijayasena of whom 
we possess only two records mentioned above. He had probably 
a long reign of more than sixty years® (c. 1095-1158 a.d.), and he 
married VilasadevI, a princess of the iSnra family,* probably the 
one which was ruling in southern Rad ha at the time of the 
invasion of Rajendra Chola and also during the reign of Ramapala.® 
Vijayasena, too, must have begun his career as a chief. But 
he laid the foundation of the greatness of his family by conquering 

* IB. 62 1. 23. » V. 14. IB. 47. 

• The date of the Barrackpur cp. (I. 49) was read by Mr. R. D. Bancrji first 
as 37 (PB. 105), then as 3l (BI. 292) and finally as 32 (£/. xv. 284). Mr. D. C. 
Bhattacharya proposed the reading 61 (7/4. li. 157), on grounds which cannot be 
regarded as conclusive. Mr. N. G. Majumdar subsequently read the date as 62 
(7A 65) without giving any reason why he differed from Mr. Banerji. Although 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s view is now generally accepted, and Vijayasena is 
credited with a long reign of at least 62 years, the matter cannot be regarded as 
finally settled. Cf. JRaSBL. vii. 217; also App. i infra. 

* Barrackpur cp. v. 7 (IB. 62). In Naihati cp. v. 10 (IB. 72-73), Vilas»devi 
is called Pradh&ni-tmhlsht. 

• RapasUra is mentioned as ruler of Dakshi^a-Rs^hfi in the Ins. of Rgjendra 
Choja (supra p. 138). LakshmisUra, the ruler of Apara-Mandsra, was one of the 
allied cUefs who joined Ramapsla in his war against Bhima (supra p. 1S7). 
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nearly the whole of Bengal. The circumstances which enabled him 
to defeat the other chiefs of Radhs, and ultimately conquer East 
Bengal from the Varmans and at least a part of North Bengal from 
the Pfilas, are not definitely known to us. But his success in Bengal, 
like that of the other KarnSta chief Nsnyadeva (c. 1097-c. 1147 A.D.)‘ 
in Bihar, may not unreasonably be connected with the KarnSta 
domination in Northern India referred to above.® 

Vijayasena was a contemporary of Nsnyadeva, but does not 
appear to have scored any great success till the second quarter of 
the twelfth century a.d. Assuming that he had ascended the throne 
about A.D. 1095,® the part played by him in contemporary politics 
during the early years of his reign is extremely obscure. He was 
probably on the throne when Rsmapala purchased the help of 
independent chiefs of Radhs, in his campaign against Bhima, by a 
lavish gift of money and territories. It has been suggested that 
Vijayareja of NidravalT, one of the allied feudatory chiefs mentioned 
in Rsmacharita, refers to Vijayasena. This is, however, not certain. 
It is probable that his marriage with a daughter of the Sura royal 
family which ruled over Apara-MandSra enabled him to attain 
political greatness. That he was helped by the invasion of the 
Kar^atas under Acha in establishing his supremacy over Vahga 
may be guessed on general grounds but, cannot he established by 
any positive evidence. He might have entered into an alliance 
with Anantavarman Chodaganga and profited by it in establishing 
his supremacy in Radhs. Such an inference may be drawn from 
the expression *Cho4agafiga-sakhah^ ‘friend of Chodaganga,* used 
in respect of him in Anandabhat^a’s Vallsla-charita (Life of his son 
Vallalasena), but the genuineness of the book has been doubted on 
good grounds.® All that we can, therefore, say is that he fished 
in the troubled waters of Bengal politics and came out successful. 

That he had to fight with several independent chiefs is expressly 
referred to in the Deopara inscription. Among them specific mention 
is made of his victory over NSnya, Vira, Raghava, Vardhana, and 
the kings of Gauda, KsmarUpa, and Kalinga. Of these Vardhana 
may be identified with Dvorapavardhana, ruler of KauSambi, and 
Vira with Viragu^a of Kots^vi, two of the allied chiefs who had 
joined Rsmapsla. Raghava and the king of Kalinga, mentioned in 
different verses, probably refer to the same person. In that case, 
we can identify him with the second son of Anantavarman Choda** 


» IHQ. vn. 679 ff. * PP- 

» This u based on the view that he ruled for 62 years. 

* Cf, App. u fnfnt. 
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ganga who ruled from 1156 to 1170 A.D.' This expedition must 
then have been undertaken towards the close of his reign. 

The most notable of his adversaries were Nsnya and the lord 
of Gauda. Nsnya is undoubtedly the Kar^sta chief who had 
conquered Mithils about 1097 a,d. It is mentioned in the colophon 
of a commentary on Bharata’s NsfyasUtra^ composed by Nsnya,* 
that he had broken the powers of Vanga and Gauda. It is reasonable 
to hold therefore that Nsnyadeva, after he had consolidated his 
dominion in North Bihar turned his attention towards Bengal, 
which was then in a process of political disintegration. He might 
have obtained some successes at first both against the Psla king of 
Gauda and the Sena king Vijayasena of Vanga, but was ultimately 
defeated by the latter and fell on his own dominions iu Mithila. 
It is, of course, an equally plausible assumption that the two 
Karnfita chiefs Vijayasena and Nanya at first combined their forces 
to break the powers of Vanga and Gauda, but ultimately fell out 
and fought over the prize which went to the victor Vijayasena. 
The way in which the memory of the Sena king has been kept up 
in Mithila and the traditions current at a later date® make it highly 
probable that Vijaya’sena pursued an aggressive campaign against 
Nanya in the latter’s dominions and brought Mithila under his own 
rule. 

The lord of Gauda who, according to Deopara inscription, fled 
before Vijayasena, was almost certainly MadanapBla whose dominions 
in Bengal were at that time confined to North Bengal. That ins¬ 
cription records the erection by Vijayasena of the magnificent temple 
of PradyumneSvara whose ruins now lie on the bank of an enormous 
tank, known as Padumshahr, at Deopara, about seven miles to the 


^ For the identifications proposed cf. IB. 45. 

• For a detailed account cf. JHQ. vn. 679 ff. Dr. K. C. Pandey has pointed 
out that as Abhinavagupta refers to Nanyadeva and quotes a passage from his 
commentary, this Nsnyadeva must have flourished before 1014-15 a d., the date of 
one of Abhinavagupta’s works [Abhinavagupta—An Historical and Philosophical 
Study (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series) pp. 121-23] This point undoubtedly 
requires further investigation, but as no other Nanya king of Mithila, and belong¬ 
ing to the Karnsta family, is known to us, we have accepted the identity 
of the two and fixed his date on the basis of more reliable data. 

* La Sam or Lakshmanasena Era has been current in Mithila. According to 
Laghubharata (Part ii, p. 140. JASB. lxv.26), Vallalasena undertook a military 
expedition to Mithila. As he is said to have heard on the way the news of the 
birth of his son Lakshmanasena, the expedition evidently took place duriog^the 
reign of Vijayasena. The Mithila expedition is also referred to in VallSla-charlta 
(Ch. xxvu. w. 5-8) in which it is distinctly said that Vallala accompanied 
his father and obtained victory. According to traditions current in Bengal, Mithill 
was one of the five provinces of the kingdom of Vallalasena {VaUsla-ckariia, L 8). 
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west of the town of Rajshahi. This proves the eflFcctive conquest, 
by Vijayasena, of at least a part of North Bengal. It was perhaps 
in connection with this expedition to North Bengal that Vijayasena 
came into conflict with Vardhana, king of KauiSmbt, and defeated 
him. It is very probable that Vijayasena’s young grandson, 
Lakshmanasena, took part in this expedition to North Bengal.^ 

In spite of his eminent success, it does not appear that the 
final conquest of Gauda was achieved by Vijayasena. His son and 
grandson had to continue the struggle, and the latter was perhaps 
the first to assume formally the proud title of Gaude^vara. For 
although this title is applied to both Vijayasena and Vallalasena in 
the records of the latter’s grandsons, and to VallSlasena in the 
existing manuscripts of his literary works, it is not associated with 
these two kings in their own official records or those of Lakshmana¬ 
sena. The title is not also applied to Lakshmanasena in his earlier 
records, and appears for the first time in the Bhowal and Mffdhai- 
nagar Grants which belong to the latter part of his reign. It is, 
therefore, very likely that the long-drawn struggle with the Psla 
kings was not finally concluded, and their pretensions to the 
sovereignty of Gauda definitely abandoned, till the reign of 
Lakshmanasena. But this does not necessarily mean that Vijaya¬ 
sena or Vallalasena had not virtually conquered the greater part, 
if not the whole of Gauda, for, as the example of Govindapala 
shows, the last Pala kings, who called themselves GauefeSvaras, 
could carry on the fight from their base in Southern Bihar. 

The original seat of the Sena power, and the base from which 
they proceeded to the conquest of the whole province, was Radhi, 
but soon they consolidated their power in Vahga. Their early land- 
grants are all issued from Vikramapura, the capital city of Vafiga, 
and it was there that the queen of Vijayasena performed the 
elaborate sacrifice known as Tulapurusha Mahadana. This shows 
that the Varmans who ruled in Vahga with Vikramapura as capital 
must have ceased to reign in that region. Whether the Varmans 
were ousted by Vijayasena, or lost their kingdom before, there is 
no means to determine, but the former view appears more probable. 

The statement in the DeopsrS inscription that Vijayasena drove 
away the king of Kamarnpa docs not necessarily mean that he 
invaded the- province, although that is not improbable. The king 


^ It is «aid in the Madhsinagar and Bhowal c?. that Lakshmanasena suddenly 
seized the goddess of fortune of the king of Cauda, while he was a Kumsra, and 
sported with the women of Kalinga while he was young. It would thus appear 
that Lakshmanasena undertook an expedition against Gauda even before be 
attained his full youth. 
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of Assam, perhaps Vaidyadeva' (who was appointed as such by 
KumSrapflla) or his successor, might have invaded the newly 
founded dominions of the Senas and was driven away. According 
to the Msdhsinagar Grant, this kingdom was subdued by strength 
by Lakshma^asena. Here, again, it may be a reference to the 
expedition undertaken by him during the reign of Vijayasena or a 
subsequent and separate one. In the latter case, Vijayasena’s defeat 
of the king of Ksmarupa was neither final nor decisive. 

Similar uncertainty hangs over another episode of the reign of 
Vijayasena viz., the conquest of Kalinga and the victory over its 
king Rsghava. For Lakshmanasena is said to have planted pillars 
of victory in Puri,® If he had done so during the reign of his 
grandfather,® the claims of Vijayasena that he conquered Kalinga 
and defeated its king cannot be regarded as an empty boast. It 
was Bengal’s retaliation for Anantavarman Chodagafiga’s conquests 
in Southern Radha, But if Lakshmaijasena’s Kalinga expedition is 
to be regarded as a separate event, we cannot define the nature and 
extent of Vijayasena’s success in this southern expedition. The 
defeat of Vira of KotStavi, assuming that the kingdom formed a 
part of Orissa, may be an episode in the great Kalinga expedition 
of Vijayasena. 

While the DeopSrS inscription mentions the victorious expedi¬ 
tions of Vijayasena to the north (Gauda and Mithila), east (Ksma- 
rnpa), and south (Kalinga), it contains merely a vague allusion to 
his victory in the west. We are told in verse 22, that ‘his fleet in 
its play of conquest of the dominions in the west advanced along 
the course of the Ganges.’* The course of the Ganges flows north 
to south from a point to the north of Rajmahal, and east to west 
beyond that, and we may infer from the above passage that Vijaya¬ 
sena’s victorious fleet sailed westwards beyond Rsjmahal. But we 
are not told anything about the object of the naval expedition and 
the extent of its success. The inscription is silent on both these 
points. The naval expedition, probably as an auxiliary to a land 
force, must have been despatched against a ruling power in Bihar, 
though it is uncertain whether the enemy was NSnyadeva, the 
Gshadavala king Govindachandra, or the PSla king (Madanapala 
or Govindapgla) still ruling in a part of Southern Bihar.® The 

* It has been suggested {DHNJ. 1 259-60) that the adversary was Rgysrideva 
who is mentioned in Tezpur Plate as having defeated the force of a king of Vanga 
{El V. 186). But most probably Rsyarideva fought as a feudatory of th^ij^ing 
ofKamarXipa(/fX. 197). 

* Edilpur CP. v. 13. {IB. 122, 128). 

■ This appears very probable from the statement referred to supra p. 213, f.Q, 1. 

« IB, 54. * Supra p. 170. 
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fact that even Umspatidhara, the author of the inscription, who 
is noted for his fulsome praise of everything connected with Vijaya¬ 
sena, has not a word to say about the victorious achievements of 
Vijayasena's fleet in the west, would naturally lead to the inference 
that the western expedition was not crowned with any conspicuous 
success. 

The long and prosperous reign of Vijayasena was a momentous 
episode in the history of Bengal. The Pala rule came to an end 
after four centuries of eventful history, and the troubles and miseries 
caused by internal disruption and foreign invasions towards the 
close of this period were terminated by the establishment of a strong 
monarchy. The achievements of Vijayasena in this respect are 
comparable to those of Gopsla, though there is one significant 
difference. For while the Pflla dynasty was founded on the sacrifices 
of the chiefs and the common consent of the people, the Senas 
imposed their rule by ruthless wars and conquests. This does not 
necessarily cast a slur on Vijayasena’s career, or take away from the 
credit that is justly due to him. For the times were changed and 
perhaps nothing but a policy of blood and iron could keep up the 
political fabric which was crumbling to dust. The self-seeking chiefs 
of Bengal had lost all political wisdom, and, guided by motives of 
petty self-interest, lost the noble ideal of a strong united motherland 
which had inspired their ancestors four hundred years ago. The 
policy, imposed by necessity on RsmapSla, of securing their alliance 
by lavish gifts merely increased their self-importance and whetted 
their appetite. They required a strong master to keep them down, 
and fortunately for Bengal a sturdy Karnsia chief proved equal to 
the task. Vijayasena, possessed of uncommon courage and military 
genius, put down these petty chiefs and was fully justified in assum¬ 
ing the imperial titles Parameivara, Paramabhattaraka, MahSrSjct^ 
dhirSja and the proud epithet 'Ariraja-vfishabha-iankara' 

The long and memorable reign of Vijayasena which restored 
peace and prosperity in Bengal made a deep impression upon its 
people. This feeling is echoed in the remarkable poetic composition 
of Umapatidhara preserved on a slab of stone found at Dcopara.^ 
In spite of its rhetoric excesses, it is a fine poetic expression of high 
tribute willingly paid to a remarkable career. It has also been 
suggested on good grounds that the Gaud-orvUa-kula-prakisti, (eulogy 
of the royal family of Gauda) and the Vijaya-pra&asti (eulogy of 
Vijaya) of the fdmous poet $ri-Harsha were inspired by the career 
of Vijayasena.* 

* IB. 42 ff. 

* Cf. IC. II. 578. Bhandarkar identifies Vijaya of the Prasasti with Vijaya- 
Chandra, father of Jayachandra of Kanauj {lA. 1913, p. 84). But the *Oauda 
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Vallslasena 

Vijayasena died about 1158 a.d. and was succeeded by his son 
Vallalasena. We possess only a single inscription of his reign.^ It 
does not contain any record of victory and only bestows vague 
praises upon him for his valour. But there are good grounds for 
the belief that Vallfllasena had some positive military successes to 
his credit. It has been pointed out above that Govindapala, the 
last Pala ruler of Magadha, lost his kingdom in 1162 a.d. As this 
date falls in the reign of Vallalasena, the final defeat of the Palas 
in Magadha may be ascribed to him. The reference in Adbhuta- 
sagara that the arms of Vallalasena were pillars for chaining the 
elephant, viz., the lord of Gauda,® refers to his successful conflict 
with the Gauda king, and this may be no other than Govindapala 
himself, who assumed the title of Gaucjfe^vara, though his records 
are found only in Magadha. 

There is no reliable evidence that Vallalasena ever led a campaign 
against Magadha, but there are old traditions to this effect preserved 
in Voliaia-chariia.^ Tliis work also refers to his expedition against 
Mithila during the reign of his father. It is difficult to say how far 
these traditions correspond to real facts. But the Sena rule over 
Mithila during the reigns of Vallalasena and his successor is indirectly 
supported, among other things,^ by the obscurity in the history of 
Mithila after Nsnyadeva® and the tenacity with which Mithila of all 
provinces used an era associated with the name of Lakshma^asena. 

The epigraphic evidence and tradition, however, leave the im¬ 
pression that Vallalasena’s reign was chiefly marked by peaceful 
pursuits. Traditions in Bengal associate his name with important 
social reforms and revival of orthodox Hindu rites to which detailed 
references will be made in subsequent chapters. He was also a great 
scholar and an author of repute, and two of his works Danasagara 
and Adhhuiusagara have come down to us.® He married Rsmadevi, 
the daughter of a Chalukja king,’ most probably Jagadekamalla ii. 
This fact is interesting in more ways than one. It proves the 
growing strength and prestige of the Senas as a political power, and 
also shows that they had still kept contact with their ancestral 
land Kar^nta. In imitation of his father, Vallalasena assumed the 

royal family’ almost certainly refers to the Senas, and sri-Harsha was a con¬ 
temporary of Vijayasena. 

» Naihati cp {IB. 68). • /fl. 174: 

• Cf. Appendix it infra. « Cfi supra Pj212. 

• After Nanyadeva, the next king of the Kamsta-jtu/a, authentically recorded, 
is Harasimhadeva ruling in 1314 a.d. {JASB. N.S.'xi. 410-11 ; cf. DHNI. l. 205-6), 

• For a fuller account cf. Ch. xi infra. 

» MffdhBinagar CP. v. 9 {IB. 110). 
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epithet ArirUja-nih^nka-kthkara along with the other imperial titles. 
Whether Vallslasena carried on any aggressive military campaign or 
not, there is hardly any doubt that he maintained intact the 
dominions inherited from his father. This roughly comprised the 
whole of the present Bengal Presidency, probably with North Bihar. 
According to traditions current in Bengal, the dominions of VallBla- 
sena comprised five provinces, viz., Vanga, Varendra, Radhs, Begdi 
and Mithila.^ The first three comprise Bengal proper, while the 
last corresponds to North Bihar. As regards Bagdi, it is generally 
identified with a portion of the modern Presidency Division in 
Bengal® including the Sundarbans, but no satisfactory evidence has 
been produced in support of it. It is probably to be identified with 
the Mahal Bagdi in north Midnapur® mentioned in Ain-i-Akbari, 
and also shown in Rennell’s Atlas,^ and was the borderland between 
Rsdha and Utkala. As it lay outside the well-known divisions of 
Bengal, viz., Radha, Varendra and Vanga, a new name was probably 
given to it. 

There is no direct epigraphic evidence in support of the 
boundaries of the Sena kingdom depicted above. But the campaigns 
against Kalifiga and Kamarupa attributed to both Vijayasena and 
Lakshmanasena, the successful wars of the former against Nanya 
of Mithila, and the advance of the latter up to Benares and 
Allahabad indirectly support the limits of the kingdom of Vallslasena 
described above. 

A passage® in Adbhutasngara contains a reference to the end of 
the life or reign of Vallslasena, but unfortunately its interpretation is 
not free from difficulty. It says that Vallslasena commenced the 
composition of Adbhutasagara in l§aka 1090 (or 1089) ; but before 

I Cf. e.g. Vallala-charita, Ch. i. v. 8. The authenticity of this work is 
questionable, and it is difficult to say whether the tradition is old and genuine 
(See App. II. infra). 

* The identification proposed by Cunningham (ASC. xv. 145-46) is now 
generally accepted. Dr. S. N. Majumdar derived the name from Vysghratati 
(Cunningham’s Geography, by S. N. Majumder, p. 731), referred to as a 
maniala in the Pundravardhana-6A«A:ti in the Khalimpur cp. of Dharmapsla (Psla 
Ins. No. 2) and also mentioned in the Nslanda cp. of Devapala {Pula Ins. No. 7) 
and the Anulia cp. of Lakshmanasena {IB. 87). The derivation, though probable, 
is not certain. But Southern Bengal, where Bag^i or Vyaghratati is located, was 
included in Vanga or Vangala. 

3 For a detailed account of Bagdi-mahal and its later history cf. JASB. 
N.S. XU. 49. 

* In Aennell’s Atlas, Plate No. vir. “Bagtee” is shown as a lar^ tract of 
country in Vishnupur and Midnapur, between the Rupnarayan and Cossai rivers. 

* The verses in Bombay mss. {CX. 63) are somewhat different from those 
in Muralidhar Jha’s edition (IB. 174). The general sense, however, is clear. 
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it was completed he, accompanied by his queen, went to 'Nirjarapura* 
at the confluence of the Ganges and the Yamuna, leaving to his son 
Lakshmapasena the great tasks of maintaining his empire and 
completing his literary work. Now, Nirjarapura means the city of 
Gods i.e. heaven, but may also be the name of a locality. If we 
take the first meaning, we must conclude that the old king and 
queen voluntarily ended their lives at Triveijil by drowning them¬ 
selves in the holy water of the Ganges, as Rftmapsla did a little 
more than half a century before. If we take the latter meaning, 
we must conclude that the aged king left the cares of government 
to his son, and with his queen spent his last days in retirement on 
the bank of the Ganges at a locality near Trive^^l. Whether he 
formally abdicated the throne and performed the coronation 
ceremony of his son, as has been suggested by some,^ is difficult to 
decide, though the expression \s5nirajya-raksha-mah3-dtkshs-parva* 
lends colour to this view. There is, however, no warrant for the 
assumption that the abdication took place in Saka 1090.® The mere 
fact that a book, begun in that year, was left unfinished when 
Vallslasena died or abdicated, does not prove that such an incident 
took place immediately, or even shortly after that date, for a royal 
author might take many years to finish an abstruse astronomical 
work. Vallslasena was certainly ruling in 1091 f^aka when he 
composed D3nasagara, and the assumption that he died or ceased to 
rule in 1179 a.d., is not incompatible with the fact that he could not 
complete Adbhutasngara in his life-time. 

Lakshma^asena 

Lakshmanasena, son of Vallslasena and Rsmadevi, succeeded 
his father about 1179 a.d. He must have been fairly old at this 
time, being about sixty according to Tabaq3i-i-Nasin (See App. ill). 
Eight of his records have come down to us.® He assumed the epithet 
Arir3ja~madana4aiikara, and added Gau4ekvara to the imperial 
titles. There was another significant change. For whereas the title 

" IC. IV. 231. » JRAS. 1930, pp. 5-9. 

• 1. Year 2.~Govindapur cp. . . (IB- 92). 

n. Year 2.—Tarpanadighi cp. .. (JB. 99). 

ui. Year 2 (or 3).-Bakultala (Sundaroan) cp. (IB. 169). 

Iv. Year 3—Anulia CP. .. .. (IB. 81). 

V. Year 3.—Dacca Image Ins. .. (IB. 116). 

IV. Year 6.—Saktipur cp. .. (El. xxi. 211). 

I The date has been read as 3 by R. Basu, SPP, xxxvu. 216]. 

VII. Year 27.—Bhowal cp. .. (El. xxw. 1 ff). 

vm. Madhsinagar cp. .. (IB, 106). 
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VIII.] The Court of Lakshnumsena 

Parama-Mahe^vara is applied to both Vijayasena and Vallllaseoa in 
their own official records, the word *Parama~Vaishi^va’ or Paramor 
Narasiihha* is substituted for it in the official records of Lakshmana- 
sena. What is stranger still, the title Parama-Vaishtiava is also 
applied to Vallalasena in the records of his son (Nos. i and vii). This 
incidentally proves how titles assumed by later kings are occasionally 
applied to their predecessors, though the latter probably never used 
them themselves. The title Gau4ehvara applied to Vijayasena and 
Vallslasena in the records of Kej>avasena and Visvarnpasena is 
perhaps another instance in point. 

The sudden change in the imperial title and the commencement 
of official records by an invocation to NSrSyana, instead of to iSiva 
as before, show that Lakshmanasena became a devout Vaish^ava 
although his predecessors were ^aivas.^ This is supported by the 
fact that Jayadeva, the most famous Vaish^ava poet of Bengal, 
lived in his court. Lakshmanasena’s court was also graced by other 
eminent poets such as Dhoyi, Parana, and probably also Govardhana. 
The great scholar Halayudha who served as Chief Minister and 
Chief Judge was another distinguished member of the entourage of 
the king. The king himself and other members of the royal family 
were literary men, and some of their verses are still preserved in the 
anthology of Sanskrit verses, called Sadukti-karr^amfita, compiled 
by ^ridharadssa. As noted above, Lakshmanasena also completed 
the astronomical work Adbhutasagara begun by his father. 

But Lakshmanasena was no less distinguished in military than 
in peaceful pursuits. His own copper-plates (Nos. vii-viii) and those 
of his sons® refer to his victories over the neighbouring kings in all 
directions. He may also be regarded as the unnamed hero whose 
great military triumphs are praised in isolated verses composed by 
his court-poets iSarana and Umapatidhara.® 

1 It is to be noted, however, that the representation of Sad&aiva on the 
royal seal was continued. 

• IB. 122-23, 135, 144. 

* Two stanzas of Umapatidhara refer to the victories against Pr^gjyotisba 
(l.c. Kamatupa or Assam) and Kasi (JASB. N.S. ii. 161). A verse of ^ara^a 
also mentions the conquest of Oauda, Kalihga, KamarUpa, Kasi and Magadha, 
and victory against the Chedi king and a MIechha ruler {JASB. N.S. ii. 174). 
The name of the victorious king is not mentioned in any of these poems, 
but as the authors lived in the court of Lakshmanasena, and the conquest 
of KamarUpa, Kasi, Kalihga and Gauda are ascribed to that king in the ins- 
criptions, he may be regarded as the hero lauded by the poets. In that case 
the defeat of the Mlechchha king most probably refers to a conflict with 
the Muslim, invaders, Mr. J. M. Roy, however, records a tradition that the 
Mags of Arakan claimed suzerainty over Bengal during the reign of Galaya 
(1133-US3 A.D.) and is of opinion that there was probably a conflict between 
Lakshmanasena and the Mags (phukar Itihssa, n. 366). 
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Particular references are made in his own records to his 
victories over the kings of Gauda, Ksmarupa, Kalihga, and Kisl. 
His success against the last two is emphasised in the records of his 
sons. For we are told that he planted pillars commemorating military 
victory at Puri, Benares and Allahabad. 

As already noted above, Lakshmanasena’s campaign against 
Gauda, KSmarUpa, and Kalinga might refer to expeditions which he 
led or accompanied during the reign of his grandfather. Otherwise 
we have to assume that these provinces, although conquered by 
Vijayasena, were not fully subdued or had rebelled, and Lakshmana- 
sena had to conquer them afresh. At all events we may regard the 
Sena suzerainty as well established over these three regions in the 
North, East and South. 

It was in the fourth region, on the west, that Lakshmaijasena 
achieved conspicuous success during his reign. From what has been 
said above in connection with the reign of Madanapsla, it may be 
assumed that at the time the Senas consolidated their power in 
Bengal, the pslas were ruling in Central and Eastern Magadha, 
while the northern part of that kingdom had passed into the hands 
of the GflhadavRlas. Vijayasena’s efforts to extend the Sena power 
to Magadha were not attended with much success. The extent of 
Vallslasena’s success in this direction cannot be exactly determined, 
though, as noted above, he might have given the death-blow to the 
Pala power by defeating GovindapSla. But the success of Vallsla- 
sena was short-lived and probably indirectly helped the G&hadavalas 
by destroying the Psla power in Bihar. For it appears that after 
GovindapSla nearly the whole of Magadha passed into the hands of 
the Gshadaviilas. An inscription found in the neighbourhood of 
Sasaram^ shows that the region was included in U69 a.d. in the 
dominions of king Vijayachandra. The Sihvar Plate,® dated 1175 a.d., 
refers to a grant of king Jayachandra, probably in the Patna district, 
while another record of the same king, found at Bodh-Gays, incised 
sometime between 1183 and 1192 a.d.® shows the extension of the 
Gfihadavsla power in Central Magadha. 

The progress of the Gahadavala power in Magadha was a direct 
menace to the Senas. So the struggle begun in the time of Vijaya¬ 
sena must have been continued by his successors. Although the 

^ Tfirschandi Rock Ins. (JAOS. vi. 547*48 ). Substance given in DHNI. 
534. For the date cf. EL v. App. No. 153, p. 22 ; Bhandarkar’s List, No. 340. 

* lA. xviii. 129,- DHNI. l. 537-38. 

^ IHQ. v. 14. The date of this grant is expressed in words asv.s. 124x, 
the word for the unit figure being lost. It might then be any year between 
1240 and 1249 v.s. (1183-1192 A4>.) 
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details of this struggle are lacking, and the part played by Vallsla- 
sena is not definitely known, there is hardly any doubt that 
Lakshma^sena succeeded in driving away the Gahadavslas from 
Magadha, and even carried his victorious arms right into the heart 
of the GshadavsJa dominions. 

The king of Kafei mentioned in Lakshmaijasena’s records un¬ 
doubtedly refers to the Gahadavsla king, and by defeating him 
Lakshmana ousted him from Magadha. The Sena conquest of the 
Gaya district is indubitably proved by the two records of Asoka- 
challa found in Gaya. These are dated in the years 51 and 74 of 
the *atlta-rSjya* of Lakshmanasena. Although the correct interpre¬ 
tation of the dates is open to doubt, there is a general consensus of 
opinion that the expression used in these two records undoubtedly 
proves that Gaya was included within the dominions of Lakshma^a- 
sena.^ It may be mentioned here, that the laudatory verse of 
Umipatidhara, referred to above, includes Magadha among the 
conquests of his hero, who is probably no other than Lakshmanasena. 

The conquest of the Gaya region, if not the whole of Magadha, 
was evidently only the first stage in the successful campaign of 
Lakshmanasena against KttSirSja, i.e. the Gshadavsla king Jaya- 
chandra. The planting of the pillars of victory in Benares and 
Allahabad, referred to in the records of Lakshmanasena’s sons, 
represents the succeeding stages in the same campaign, which led 
him into the heart of his adversary’s dominions. 

The permanent result of this campaign of Lakshmanasena 
against the Gshadavsla king cannot be determined. According to 
the interpretation of A^okachalla’s records suggested later, the Gays 
district remained in possession of Lakshmanasena till it was con¬ 
quered by the Muslims.^ His advance up to Benares and Allahabad 
was probably more in the nature of a daring raid than a regular 
conquest. But it might have resulted in weakening the power and 
prestige of the Gshadavsla ruler, and keeping him busy at a time 
when he required peace and his full strength to join the confederacy 
against the Muslim invaders. 

The victories mentioned by Umspatidhara include one against 
the Chedi king. Now Vallabharsja, a feudatory of the Kalachuri 
kings of Ratanpur, claims to have reduced the king of Gauda.^ 
As Vallabharsja flourished in the middle of the twelfth century a.d., 

* For a full discussion on this point cf. JASB. N.S. xvii. 8 if. and 
also Appendix r infra. 

^ JASB. N.S. xvn. 14. 

^ Kotgarh, now Akaltara Ins. (Cf. Hiralal, Descriptive List of Inscriptions 
in Central Provinces and Berar, pp. 109-110). 
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it is probable that Umspatidhara also refers to the same contest. 
In any case, VallabharBja’s reference to a light with Gauda gives an 
historical character to UmSpati’s statement which might otherwise 
have been regarded as purely imaginary. The genesis of the 
hostility between Gauda and the Kalachuri kingdom and the scene 
of conflict are alike unknown to us. Further, since both the parties 
claim victory, the result of the struggle must be regarded as 
indecisive. 

It would thus appear that Lakshma^asena carried on military 
expeditions far away from the frontiers of Bengal in all directions. 
Since the days of DharmapBla and DevapBla no other ruler in Bengal 
had carried on such wide and extensive military campaigns, and so 
far as we can judge from extant evidence, his efforts were crowned 
with a fair degree of success. Under him Bengal played an 
important part in North Indian politics, and nearly six hundred 
years were to elapse before she was destined again to play a similar 
role under a strange combination of circumstances. 

But although Lakshmanasena began with a brilliant career of 
conquest, his reign ended in a sea of troubles that overwhelmed him 
and his kingdom. Unfortunately sufficient details are not known to 
enable us to explain the sudden collapse of his power or give an 
intelligent account of it. An inscription, found in Western 
Sundarbans, shows that Pomma^^apala had set up as an indepen¬ 
dent chief in the eastern part of KhJSdi (in Sundarbans) in 1196 a.d.* 

1 IHQ. X. 321 ff. The name of the chief is given as Sri-Ma^ommanapala. 
I suggested in a letter to one of the editors that the name should be read as 
Srima (dVpommanapala, The same suggestion has been made by Dr. D. C. Sircar 
{/C. I. 679). Dr. Sircar seems to imply {Ibid. p. 680, f.n. 2) that Domma^apala 
was a feudal chief of lakshmanasena, but the whole tenor of the inscription 
leaves no doubt that pommanapala was for all practical purposes an indepen¬ 
dent chief. I agree with Dr. Sircar that the word Maharajadkiraja in 1, 2 is 
an epithet of Dommanapsla, and should not be construed, as the editors have 
done, with vipaksha to indicate that Dommanapsla was hostile to the MahSrS- 
jadhiraja i.e. his suzerain ruler. Such an interpretation would be most curious, 
to say the least of it. 

The inscription tells us that the Pala family to which Dommanapsla belonged 
migrated from Ayodhys and acquired the possession (uparjjita) of Ptirva-khatiki, 
whether by conquest or other means, it is not clear. If refers to only two rulers. 
The proper name of the first ruler cannot be read in full. It begins with Sri and 
ends in -puladeva, with about thr^ letters missing or indistinct after Sri. The first 
of these letters has been read as Sri, but looks more like Cri. The next letter has 
been peeled off, and the following one is almost certainly la This person is styled 
Parama-Mahe'svara, Mahamandalika. He was succeeded by Dommapapala, who 
is called MahasamantUdMpati, Makar a jadhiraja, and something else which is 
not clearly intelligible. 

Whether the family was connected in any way with the Pala rulers of Beng al 
it is impossible to say. It is very likely that Dommapapala, son of a provincial 
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Khsdi district is mentioned as an integral part of the Sena dominions 
in the records of both Vijayasena and Lakshmanasena, and the 
revolution of Dommauapsla is an important indication of the 
weakness of the authority of Lakshmanasena and the disruption of 
his kingdom in his old age. Perhaps the Deva family also set up 
an independent kingdom to the east of the MeghnR river about the 
same time.^ During this period of turmoil, some time about 1202 A.D., 
when Lakshmanasena was probably very old, Bengal was invaded 
by the Muslims who had by that time conquered nearly the whole 
of Northern India. The detailed account of this invasion, led by 
Muhammad Bakhtjflr Khilji, is given in Tabaqat-i-Nssifi. The 
date and nature of this raid and the reliability of the account in the 
TabaqSt are subjects of keen controversy, and the whole question 
has been dealt with in detail in Appendix ill to this chapter. It 
will suffice here to give a short account of the episode as described 
in TabaqSt-i-Nasiri. 

Muhammad Bakhtyfir Khilji, a Turkish soldier of fortune, took 
advantage of the genera collapse of Hindu kingdoms of Northern 
India to make plundering raids in Eastern India on his own account. 
In course of one of these he seized the great Buddhist monastery at 
Bihar (Patna district), and later he reduced the whole of Magadha. 
We do not know what arrangement Lakshmanasena had made to 
protect Magadha which belonged to him, or to defend Bengal which 
was obviously open to a similar attack and justly apprehended to 
be the next objective of Muhammad. It is probable that forces 
were posted on the military route that led from Bihar to Bengal 
along the Ganges, through the passes of the Rajmahal Hills. 
Muhammad Bakhtygr, however, led a cavalry force through unfre¬ 
quented hills and jungles of Jharkhand, and by forced marches 
suddenly appeared before Nadiya where Lakshmanasena was staying 
at the time. So swift were his movements that when he reached 
the city-gate, he was accompanied by only eighteen of his followers. 
They were regarded as horse-dealers, and Muhsmmad kept up 
the pretension by moving slowly through the city. By the time 
he reached the gate of the palace, more of his soldiers had entered 
the city, and then a simultaneous attack was made on the palace 
and the city. Lakshmanasena was taking his midday meal when a 
loud cry-arose from the gate of the palace and the interior of the 


Governor or feudal chief under the Senas, assumed independence and founded a 
principality in eastern Kbadi which is now represented by the Sundarbans where 
the plate was found. The subsequent history of the famUy is unknown. 

* For an account of the Deva family, Ch. nt, § 1 Infra, 
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city. When he realised the critical situation, he left the palace and 
retired to Eastern Bengal. Muhammad Bakhtyar met with no 
opposition, and as soon as his whole army arrived he took possession 
of the city and fixed up his quarters there. Later, he left Nadiya 
in desolation and removed his capital to Lakhnawati. No mention 
is made of any further struggle with the Senas, nor is there any 
definite statement about the region that formed the dominions of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar. The disastrous Tibetan expedition of 
Muhammad, followed shortly by his death, must have considerably 
weakened the hold of Muslim rule in Bengal. In any case it does 
not appear to have taken root anywhere outside North Bengal. The 
coins issued by Mughisuddin Yuzbek in 653 A.ii. (1255 a.d.) shows 
that probably even Nadiya could not be effectively conquered by 
the Muslims during half a century that followed that first raid. 

Lakshmanasena certainly continued to rule in Eastern Bengal, 
at least for three or four years after the raid on Nadiya. Although 
to*day we rightly regard this incident as an epoch-making event 
marking the end of independent Hindu rule in Bengal, it does not 
appear to have been taken in that light by the contempoiaries. 
One, if not two, of the land-grants of Lakshmanasena was issued 
some years after the conquest of Muhammad Bakhtyir. It gives 
the usual high-sounding royal titles to Lakshmanasena and eulogises 
his great military achievements. The laudatory verse of UmSpati- 
dhara even refers to Lakshmanasena’s victory against a Mlechchha 
king, who may be regarded as a Muslim ruler in Bengal. The sons 
of Lakshmanasena also claim victory over the Yavanas, and their 
records are drawn up in the right old style with all the high-sounding 
royal titles. It is difficult to say whether all these are to be explained 
by the false court etiquette that clings to a royal dynasty even after 
its downfall, or should be taken to indicate that the Muslim 
chroniclers have given an exaggerated account of the extent and 
importance of Muhammad’s conquests in Bengal. 

Whatever view we might take of the nature and consequences 
of the Muslim raid on Nadiytt and Lakshmai^asena’s responsibility 
for the same, his name shoula go down in history as that of a great 
and noble, though unfortunate, ruler. In spite of popular views to 
the contrary, based on a superficial knowledge of the account in 
TabaqSt-i-NSsin, he must be regarded as the last great Hindu hero 
in Bengal of whom his country might well feel proud. Even a 
perusal of TabaqSt-i~Nasm leaves the impression that the aged king 
showed far greater courage and patriotism than his consellor^^^and 
chieftains. It is not perhaps without significance that while the 
author of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri passed over in silence even such a 
famous king as Prithvirsja, he went out of his way to bestow 
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very high praises upon Lakshmanasena, ‘the great Rse of Bengal, 
and even compared him with Sultan Qutbuddin. There must also 
be some good reason why the people of Gays region clung fondly 
to his name for nearly a century after his death, and his memory 
was perpetuated in Mithila (North Bihar) by the naming of an 
era after him. 

in. THE SUCCESSORS OF LAKSHMANASENA 
Lakshmanasena ruled for at least 27 years and died some time 
after 1205 a.d.^ His two sons VisvarUpasena and Ke^avasena ruled 
in succession^ after him. The latter is known from a single record® 
dated in his third regnal year, while we possess two records of the 
former, one dated in the 14th regnal year,^ and the other somewhat 
later.® Probably Visvarupasena was the elder of the two brothers 
and succeeded his father.® Although no details of their reigns are 
known to us, it is clear from their records that they ruled at least 
over Eastern and Southern Bengal. For the first two inscriptions 
referred to above record grants of land in Vikramapura, and the 
third in marshy lands of Southern Bengal on the sea-coast.'^ 

Both the kings are given the usual imperial titles while, in 
addition, Visvarupasena is called ‘ArirSja-VTisfwbhafika-kafikara- 
Gau^eivara* and KeSavasena, ^ArirSja-asahya-kafikara-Gau4e^\ara' 
The epithet ^Saura' applied to these kings seems to indicate that 
they were sun-worshippers. Thus the Sena royal family transferred 
their allegiance in turn to the three important religious sects, ^aiva, 
Vaishfliava and Saura. 

The records describe the military prowess of both the kings in 
vague general terms, but offer no details except a reference to their 

^ According to Tabaqat-i-Ncisiri, Lakshmanasena died shortly after the raid 
on Nadiya (p. 558). But the colophon of Sadukti-karnamrita refers to Lakshmana- 
sena as the ruling king in a.d. 1205 (IHQ. in. 188). 

* As both of them granted land in Vikramapura they evidently ruled in the 
same region, one after the other. 

* Edilpur CP. {IB. 118 flf). < Madanapuds cp. (75.132ff). 

* Madhyapads (Calcutta Sahitya Parishat) cp. (IB. 140 ff). This is not 
dated but ini. 58 it refers to a grant made in year 14. So it must have been 
engraved in year 14 or later. 

* Mr. R. D. Banerji came to this conclusion on the ground that the grant of 
KeUvasena contained all the verses found in the Madanapada Grant of VisvarU- 
pasena and some additional verses {JASB. N.S. x. 98). But the Madhyapsda cp. 
of Visvarupasena, which has since been discovered, contains these additional verses 
{IB. 140ff). The real ground for regarding Visvarupasena as the elder brother and 
predecessor of Kesavasena is v. 10 Edilpur cp. I agree with Mr. N. O. Majumdar’s 
interpretation of this verse {IB. 127; cf. also p. 120), according to which it contains 
a reference to king Visvarupasena, and he must, therefore, have preceded 
Ke&avasena who issued the Edilpur cp. 

» Cf. 11.42 and 47 {IB. 14Q. 

29 - 
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victory over the Mush'ms. In a verse, contained in all the three 
records,’^ the two Icings are eulogised as “the day of destruction 
to the Yavanas,” i,e. Muslims. The qualifying epithet applied to 
the Yavanas reads *sagarga* in the record of ViSvartipasena and 
‘sagandlia*^ in that of Kceavasena. The meaning of these terms is 
not quite clear,* but there is hardly any doubt that the verse refers 
to the struggle between the two Sena kings and the Muslim chiefs 
who were ruling over a portion of Northern and Western Bengal. 

The inference from these records about the political condition of 
Bengal is supported by TabaqSt-i-NSsm. It states that the Muslim 
chiefs ruled over “the territory of Lakhnawati” which had “two 
wings on either side of the river Gang,” viz., ‘Ral’ (RadhS) on 
the western side, and ‘Barind’ (Varendra) on the eastern (p. 584), 
while ‘Bang,’ i.e. (Vanga or Eastern and Southern Bengal) was 
ruled by the descendants of Lakshmanasena even when that work 
was composed.* Regarding the relations of the Muslim kingdom 
with Vanga, we have two different statements in the book. With 
reference to the Sultan GhiySsuddin ‘Iwaz, we are told that “the 
parts round about the state of Lakhnawati such as Jajnagar, the 
countries of Bang, KSmrud [Ksmartipa], and Tirhut, all sent tribute 
to him ; and the whole of that territory named Gaur passed under 
his control” (pp. 587-88). A few pages later we are informed that 
when in 624 a.h. (=1226-27 a.d.) Na^siruddin Mahmud Shah, son 
of lyaltimish, the Sultan of Delhi, invaded Lakhnawati, this city 
was left unprotected as ‘Sultan GhiySsuddin had led an army 
towards the territory of Kamrud and Bang.’ Nasiruddin easily 
captured Lakhnawati, and GhiySsuddin had to return from his 
expedition to Kamrud and Bang (pp. 594-95). Thus we may 
safely infer from the Hindu and Muslim evidences, that for nearly 
half a century Bang could not be subdued by the Muslim rulers of 
Lakhnawati, and though they might have occasionally gained some 

‘ V. 21 of Edilpur CP. {IB. 123-24) ; v. 17 of Madanapsda CP. {IB. 135). 

* This was the reading of James Prinsep in 1838 {JASB. vii. 43ff). As the 
plate is lost and the facsimile published by Prinsep (in which some spots were 
retouched by him) is the only available reproduction of the record, it is difficult 
to be sure of the reading. A,s this verse is reproduced in Madanapsda cp. where 
the corresponding word reads clearly as 'sagarga,' it is very probable that Prinsep 
misread this word as *sagandha.' Mr. N. G. Majumdar in his edition of Edilpur cp. 
accepts the word as 'sagarga' {IB. 124). 

* Mr. Jayaswal took ‘Garga’ to mean ‘Garjha’ i.e. Gharjistan and held that 
KeSavasena defeated Muslim raiders led by Muhammad Ghori {JBORS. 1918, 
p. 171). This is, however, a pure guess. 

* p. 558. As the author refers to events of 658 a.h. (1260 A.D.), tSie work 
must have been finished in or after that year. He visited Lakhnawati between 
640 and 643 a.h. (1242*124S a. d.) and it is just possible that his statement about 
Lakshmanasena’s descendants ruling in Bengal may refer to this period, 
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successes against it and levied tribute, they sometimes also met 
with failure, and the Sena rulers could justly claiin victory against 
them. 

The known reign-periods of the two brothers ViSvarQpasena and 
KeSavasena exceed seventeen years, and their rule probably covered 
at least a quarter of a century. As Lakshmaiiasena was on the throne 
in A.D. 1205, his two sons may be regarded as having ruled till at 
least A.D. 1230. One of the records of ViSvarnpasena refers to 
Kumfira Sttryasena and KumSra Purushottamasena^ as donors of 
lands to BrShmanas. They were evidently members of the royal 
family and probably sons of ViSvarQpasena, but there is no evidence 
to show that they ever ascended the throne. But as we learn 
from Tabaqat-i-Nasirt that the descendants of Lakshmanasena 
ruled in Bengal (Bang) at least up to 1245 a.d., and probably up 
to 1260 A.D.,® it is almost certain that Vievarupasena and Kesavasena 
were succeeded by other members of the family. Nothing is, how¬ 
ever definitely known about them.^ 

There is no doubt that the final extinction of the Sena power 
is due as much to the pressure of the Muslim invaders as to the 
rebellions of feudal chiefs. The rise of an independent chief 
Damma^iapsla in the Khsdi district in or some time before 1196 a.d. 
has already been referred to above,* The loss of power and prestige 
after the Muslim conquest of Western and Northern Bengal induced 
other local chiefs to assert their independence. One such chief was 
Rajjavahkamalla iSrl-Hariksladeva who ruled over the kingdom of 
PattikerSin Tippera in a.d. 1221.® About the same time the Deva 
family established a powerful kingdom beyond the MeghnS river. 

* Madhyapsda (Sahitya Parishat) cp. II. 54,57-58 (13. 147). mm. Sastri 
read the first name Sadasena (IHQ. u. 77). 

‘ Supra p. 226, f. n. 4. 

* For an account of the Sena kings preserved in Bengali tradiiioas see App. 
IV. N. Vasu refers to a king called Madbavasena who issued a Grant in Saka 1145 
(»I223 A.D.). He says that a facsimile of the plate is given onp. 516 of 
Atkinson’s Kumayun (JASB. Lxv. 28). But this book, consisting of only 48 pages, 
contains no reference to the king or the cp. Atkinson, however, refers elsewhere 
to **an inscription at the great temple of Jageswar beyond Almora which, though 
very imperfect, allows the name Madbavasena to be read” (Notes on the History 
of the Himalaya of the N. fV. P. of India, Cb.m 50, w. IS). No facsimile of 
the inscription is given, and Atkinson assigns the date ri23 a.d. to this king on 
the authority of Prinsep. It is difficult to regard Madbavasena as a Sena king 
of Bengal on the basis of Atkinson’s statement or the tradition that chiefs of 
Sukhetand Mandi were descended from Sena kings. A verse of Madbavasena is 
quoted in Sadukti-karnamrita (JASB. N.S. ii. 172) and he may belong to the 
royal Sena family. But we have as yet no definite evidence of it. 

* Supra pp. 222-23. 

* For a detailed account with reference to authorities cf. Chap, uc § 2. 
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King Dsmodara of this family is known to have ruled over the 
districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong from a.d. 1231 to 
1243. A later king, DaSarathadeva, probably of the same family, 
also ruled in the Dacca district with Vikramapura as his capital 
city, and was probably on the throne in the year a.d. 1283.^ 

All the while the Senas seem to have maintained a precarious 
existence. The name of a king Madhusena is found in the colophon 
of a MS. of Paficharaksha} He is styled 'parama-saugatorparama- 
r3jadhiraja' and 'Gau4e'svara' and the date is given as I§aka 1211. 
Whether this Buddhist king Madhusena, ruling in 1289 a.d., belonged 
to the well-known royal Sena family, it is difficult to say. The 
locality over which he ruled is also difficult to determine. For 
Northern and Western Bengal now formed the dominions of the 
Muslim rulers of Lakhnawati, and Eastern Bengal had passed into 
the hands of the Deva family. It is just possible that he was ruling 
in an obscure corner of Southern or Western Bengal, or had seized 
Eastern Bengal from DaSarathadeva or his successor. Madhusena, 
who flourished in the last quarter of the thirteenth century a.d., is 
the last known ruler* of Bengal with the name-ending -sem who 
might have inherited the pretensions, if not the power, of the Senas, 
and kept up the traditions of their mighty and powerful kingdom. 
In any case, the great Sena family passes out of the history of Bengal 
with the close of the thirteenth century a.d. 

In spite of its ignoble end, the short period of Sena rule in 
Bengal constitutes an important landmark in its history. A 
succession of three able and vigorous rulers consolidated the whole 
province into a united and powerful kingdom such as probably it 
had never been since the death of DevapSla three hundred and 
fifty years before. By their strong advocacy of the orthodox Hindu 
faith, the Senas helped it to attain the position of supremacy in 
Bengal which it had long ago secured in the rest of India. The 
Sena period also saw the high-water mark of development of Sanskrit 


^ For a detailed account v,ith reference to authorities cf. Chap. ix. § 1. 

* The colophon runs thus ; "Parime’svara-parama-saugata-parama-rajadhii^ja- 
Sr\mad-Gaude'svara-MadhuT.ena-devakanam provardhamana-vijayara Jye yatrankenapl 
Saka-narapateh Sokabdal, 1211 Bhadra di 2.” MM. H. P. Ssstri who has given an 
account of the mss (Sastri Cot. i, 117 ; Entry No. 77. ms. No. 4078) wrongly read 
parama^makarajadhiiaja.' He also read; 'Srlman-Gouglesvara.' There seems to be 
a letter after Madhusena, which mm. Ssstrl ignores and I am unable to read. 
Perhaps, N. Vasu had this Madhusena in mind when he stated that one Madhusena 
is referred to in a manuscript as having ruled in Vikramapura in a.d. 1272 

^ The name of a king of Bengal named Chandrasena is said to have b wn 
mentioned in a Sanskrit Ins., which is now broken up and built into a mosque at 
Mangalkot in the Katwa sub-division of Burdwan district [AS{E). 1911-12, p. 8 
para 9 ]. No further account of this inscription or of the king has appeared as yet.* 
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literature in Bengal. Buddhism, in its last phase, was a disintegrat¬ 
ing force in religion and society, and there can be hardly any doubt 
that its predominance in Bengal was the main contributing factor 
to the phenomenal success of Islam in this region. That Hindu 
society, religion, and culture in Bengal even partially succeeded in 
surviving the onslaughts of Islam is mainly due to the new vigour 
and life infused into them by the sturdy Hindu ruling family of 
KaruSta. But in spite of all the good that they had done, their 
foreign origin and the short duration of their rule perhaps stood in 
the way of the growth of that united national life which alone 
could have enabled Bengal to withstand the irresistible advance of 
the Muslims in a manner more befitting its past history. The 
Muslim conquest of Bengal, after the overthrow of the rest of 
Noithern India, was perhaps inevitable in the long run, but the 
way in which Bihar and half of Bengal passed into their hands, 
almost without any opposition worth the name, has cast a slur on 
the courage, the prowess, and the political organisation of the people. 
Even the most heroic resistance and successful defence of East Bengal 
for nearly a century against the Muslim power ruling over the rest 
of Northern India have not succeeded in removing the stain from the 
fair name of Bengal. History, in this respect, may be said to have 
repeated itself five and a half centuries later. For we mark the 
same contrast between the ease with which Bengal was conquered 
by the British and the sturdy opposition they received in Upper 
and Central India, Deccan, and South Indian Peninsula. Whether 
it is a mere chance coincidence or due to some fatal inherent defects 
in national character, it is difficult to say. W'e may attribute the 
evil to that unknown and unknowable factor called fate or destiny 
which sometimes plays no inconsiderable part in the affairs of men, 
or it may be that the genius of the people of Bengal, in spite of their 
intellectual brilliance and other virtues, is not amenable to even 
an elementary sense of discipline and organisation, calling for unity 
in the face of a common danger. Facts may be cited in favour of both 
the viewpoints, and in the absence of necessary data for a correct 
judgment on these and allied problems of the history of Bengal, it 
is a fruitless task to pursue these speculations to any length. There 
is, however, no justification for the current view that makes 
Lakshmanasena and Sirsj-ud-daula scape-goats for all the disasters 
that befell Bengal. They were certainly more courageous and 
patriotic than most of their counsellors and officials, and were 
perhaps more sinned against than sinning. A large share of the 
blame must also attach to the people at large, but for whose moral 
and political lapse we could hardly expect the development of a 
situation like those to which the unfortunate kings succumbed. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SENA KINGS 

There are, broadly speaking, two radically different views about 
the dates of the Sena kings. One is based on the assumption that 
the era current in North Bihar and known as Lakshmar^a Saihval, or 
in its contracted form La Sarh, started from 1119-20 a.d. and 
commemorates the accession of Lakshmanasena.^ The other is based 
on the identification of‘Rse Lakhmantah’ of Tahaqat-i-Nasiri mih 
king Lakshmaijasena, and on certain passages in two literary works 
of VallSlasena, viz. Dunaicigara and AdbhutaiSgara. These refer to 
^aka 1081 or 1082 (1159 or 1160 a.d.) as the beginning of VallSla- 
sena’s reign, iSaka 1091 (1169 a.d.) as the date of the composition 
of DanasSgara, and 1089 or 1090 (1167 or 1168 A.D.) as the com¬ 
mencement of Adhhulasagara? The two different view-points, with 
full references, were summed up in 1921 by the writer of the present 
chapter who opposed the first and expounded at length the second 
view.^ Since then important arguments have been brought forward 
in support of it. Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti has shown that 
according to the correct reading of the colophon of an anthological 
work called Sadukti-kart}amriia, it was composed by l^rldharadesa, 
the court-poet of Lakshmanasena, in l^flka 1127 (1203 a.d.) during 
the reign of that king.* Further, Mr. R. D. Banerji’s contention that 
the specific dates found in the literary works of VallSlasena are 
spurious, as they are not found in some manuscripts of the texts, 
has been considerably weakened. For these dates also occur in a 
newly discovered manuscript of one of these works, and are referred 


^ This view was propounded by Kicihorn (JA. xjx. I IT). Its staunchest 
supporter was Mr. R. D. Bancrji (7.(455. ix. 271 ff and numerous other articles). 
It was. followed by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (JBORS. iv. 267) among others. 

* The date of the commencement of Adbhutasagara is given as 1090 Saka 
(1168 A.D.) in the Bombay mss. of that work (Bhandarkar's Report on the Search 
for Sanskrit Mss. during 1887-88, and 1890-91, p. Lxxxv) and as 1089 Saka (1167 a.d.) 
in the text edited by Muralidhar Jha (Prabhakari Co., Benares 1905)* 

• JASB. N.S. xvH (1921), pp. 7-16. The passages in the literary works of 
Vallfilasena, and a detailed discussion of Mr. R. D. Banerji’s views willbe found 
there. Some passages were originally noticed by Mr. Manomohan cl^ravarti 
(JASB. 1906, p. 17) and discussed by Mr. Banerji (JASB. N.S. ix. 277). Other 
passages were noted and discussed by Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti (IHQ. m 186 ; 
v. 133) and Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya (IHQ. m. 574ff; lA. li. U5ff). 

« /HC.ni. 188. 
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to not only in certain introductory or concluding passages which are 
omitted in certain manuscripts of the text, but are scattered through¬ 
out the text of AdhhutasSgara} These passages were evidently 
known to Rsja Todarmall who refers to “the position of the Great 
Bear, according to the Adbhutas^gara, in the Saka year 1082 
(1160-61 A.D.) while Vallslasena was ruling.”’* Some of the passages 
containing the dates are also quoted by the famous Smrili writer 
l^rtnatha AchSrya Chudsmani who flourished about 1500 a.d.® 

On the whole, the first view, maintained by R.D. Banerji, is 
hardly supported now by any scholar, and the chronology of the 
Sena kings, based on the dates fuinished by the literary works for 
Vallslasena and Lakshmanasena, is now geneially accepted. The 
chronology of the Sena kings may thus be drawn up as follows : -- 


Name of 
king. 

Vijayasena 

Vallalasena 

Lakshmanasena 

Visvarupascna 

Kekvasena 


Known dill at ion 
of reign. 

62 ( ? or 32) 
11 
27 
14 


Year oj 
accemion. 
A.D. 1095 (1125) 
„ 1158 
„ 1179 
1206 
.. 1225 


Mr. J. C. Ghosh* fixes the date of Vijayasena’s accession in 
A.D. 1088 on the strength of astronomical data contained in the 
Barrackpur Grant. His arguments, particularly as they involve 
emendation of the text of the inscription, do not carry much weight. 
It may be added that calculating on the same astronomical data, 
Mr. C. C. Das Gupta places the accession of Vijayasena in 1095 a.d.® 

On the other hand, as already noted above,® there are grave 
doubts about the reading of the date in Barrackpur Grant as 62, 
and regarding it as his regnal year. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s sugges¬ 
tion to refer it to Vikrama-Chfllukya era would give the date 
1137-38 A.D. for Vijayasena, and we may place his accession approxi¬ 
mately at 1125 A.D. The same result is attained if we read the 
date as 32, and regard it as his regnal year. On the whole, a date 
near about 1125 a.d. appears to be more reasonable than the date 
c. 1095 A.D. now generally assumed. 

A passage in AdbhutasSgara refers to the year *bhvja-vasu' 
da^—108V as the beginning {rajyadi) of Vallslasena’s reign. 


» IHQ. in. 574fr; v. 133-35 : JRAS. 1930, 3ff ; lA, u. 145ff. 153ff. 

• P. V. Kane, History of DharmasTistra, Vol. T, p. 300. TodarmaH's reference 
to Vall&lasena ruling in 1160-61 a.d. takes away the force of the argument based on 
AbubFazI’s statement in Akharnama (ii. 13) that the La Sam commemorates the 
accession of Lakshmanasena in 1119 a.d. 

a N.S..XI. 347. * 1C. tv. 227, 

» ABL xm. 217, * Sw/rrap. 210, f.n. 3. 
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Unfortunately the interpretation of this short passage involves two 
difficulties. In the hrst place, it is uncertain whether the expression 
rajyadi should be taken literally to mean the first year of the reign,' 
or, in a general way, to denote the earlier part of the reign.* 
Secondly, the date given in words means 1082, while it is given in 
figures as 1081. One of these must be wrong. It has been suggested 
that the expression Wmyu (=2) is a mistake for hhu (==1).® On 
the other hand, it is equally plausible that 1081 in figures is an error 
for 1082. It is not possible to arrive at a definite conclusion on any 
of these points. Although it is difficult to attach much weight to 
the argument based on astronomical grounds by which Mr. J. C. 
Ghosh accepts 1081 i§aka current (1158 a.d.) as the year I of 
Vallslasena’s reign,' it may provisionally be accepted on general 
grounds. 

The exact date of the accession of Lakshmanasena depends upon 
the correct interpretation of the colophon of Sadukti-karr^amfita. 
It gives the ^aka year 1127 (1205 a.d.) as corresponding to the 
regnal year of Lakshmanasena expressed by the somewhat unusual 
and ambiguous chronogram “rasaika-viMebde.” Mr. Chintaharan 
Chakravarti, who arrived at this reading by a collation of different 
manuscripts, interpreted it to mean 27 {i.e. rasa=6+2l).^ Mr. 
Girindra Mohan Sarkar emended the expression to rajyaika-vijh&ebde^ 
and took it to mean the 21st year. Both the suggestions are equally 
plausible, but the first one is preferred on the ground that according 
to Tabaqat-i-Nasin, Lakshmajjasena was eighty years old in or about 
1200 A.D. and it is less likely that he lived beyond the age of 90.’ 
Here, again, it is interesting to note that both the dates have been 
supported on astronomical grounds.® In view of many instances of 
this kind, it is difficult to accept Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya’s view, 
based on astronomical grounds, that Vigvarirpasena was ruling in 
1247 A.D.,® though the date is not an improbable one. 


^ This is the view of Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti (op. ciV.). R. P. Chanda 
(CR. 62) and Mr. J. C. Ghosh (/C. iv. 228). 

» N.S.xvii. 11, f.n. 6. > /C. iv. 228-29. 

* Ibid. It is curious to note that Mr. C. C. Das Gupta gives It57 a.d. as 
the beginning of Vall&lasena’s reign although like Mr. Ghosh,he bases his argument 
on the astronomical data furnished by the Naihati copper-plate and cites the 
authority of S. Pillai {ABI. xiii. 215-16.) 

* IffQ. ni. 188. « JL. XVI. 18-19; cf. also IC. iv. 231. 

.* For he would be aged 91 in 1211 a.d. which, according to the second view, 

would correspond to his 27th regnal year when the Bhswal cp. was issued. 

* EL XXI. 215-16 ; IC. IV. 231. » IHQ. m. 576. 
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LAKSHMANASENA ERA 

In view of the chronology adopted above, the epoch of 
Lakshmaif^a Skohvat viz. 1108 or 1119*20 a.d./ cannot be regarded as 
the date of the accession of Lakshmanasena. It is, therefore, 
necessary to discuss the origin of that Era. 

The first point to remember in this connection is that no Sena 
king, not even the two sons of Lakshmanasena, even used that era, 
and that there is no evidence that it was ever known, far less used, 
in Bengal during the Sena period, or within the next three centuries.* 
This raises grave doubts about the foundation of the era by 
Lakshmanasena or any other Sena ruler of Bengal. 

The second point to be noted is the somewhat peculiar 
phraseology used in the early inscriptions dated in this era. The 
dates of two inscriptions of Afeokachalla at Bodh-GayS and one of 
Jayasena, lord of Pithi, at Janibigha are expressed as follows : 

1. krimal’Lakhvana {kshmana)-senasy — aiita-rajye Sam 51.* 

2. Srtmal-Lakhmainasena-deva-padanam—atita-rajye Sam 74.* 

3. Lakshmanasenasy—atita-rajye Sam 83.‘ 

Dr. Kielhorn,® and following him Mr, R. D. Banerji,’ held that in the 
above expressions the years were counted from the commencement 
of the Era of Lakshmanasena, but his reign was a thing of the past. 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri also accepted this view,® but he rightly 
recognised that as Lakshmanasena, king of the Sena dynasty of 
Bengal, was ruling after the years 51 and 74 of the Era which 
commenced in 1119-20 a.d., king Lakshmanasena, who founded this 
Era and died before its 51st year (j.e. 1170 a.d.), must be a different 
ruler of that name. The fact that Jayasena, lord of Pithi, issued one 
of the three records containing a date in that Era, and his father 

* The different views about the epoch of the Era have been discussed later 
(See infra pp. HI-39). 

^ MM. H. P. Ssstrl points out that Bengali mss. dated in La Sam are not met 
with in South and East Bengal, and have only been found in Dinajpur. ‘Most of 

MSS. are on palm-leaves and above two hundred years old’ {Notices of 
Sanskrit mss., Vol. xi. p. 12). He refers to two mss. dated 43S and 372 La Sam 
(Cat. Durbar Library, Nepal, i. 33, 51). 

Three mss. of the Dacca University (Nos. 139, 523, and 2589) bear dates in 
La Sam. In the first only the hundredth figure 4 is legible. The second give the 
date 449. The third is dated in the year 424 of the Gauda king. The Era was 
probably introduced into Bengal from Mithilajn course of the fifteenth century 
A.D. when there was a close association between.* Ihc two provinces in connection 
with studies in Nysya. 

1 El. XII. 29. * EL XII. 30. » iA. xLvin. 47. 

* lA. XIX. 2. » JASB. N.S. IX. 2. • AJV. Part 2, p. 4. 
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Buddhasena is mentioned in an inscription as a contemporary of 
A^okachalla during whose reign the other two records were issued, 
led Dr. Raychaudhuri to conclude that king Laksma^liasena who 
founded the Era ‘must have been the founder of the Sena dynasty 
of Pithi.’^ The suggestion is, no doubt, a valuable one, but there 
is no evidence that the Sena dynasty of Pithi existed as early as 
1119-20 A.D.® far less that its founder was powerful enough to 
establish an Era which remained in use for centuries. 

The main question, however, is whether we are justified in 
interpreting the dates of Both-Gaya and JSnibighR inscriptions in 
the manner suggested by Kielhorn. Reference may be made in this 
connection to similar expressions for indicating dates used with the 
name of Govindapfila, noted above*, On the analogy of the 
interpretation adopted by Kielhorn, Banerji, and Raychaudhuri, we 
have to assume that an Era was founded by Govindapitla, and that 
he died before year 14 of that Era. It would, therefore, follow that 
two difierent Eras were founded within a few years, and both were 
current together in Gays from 1161 to 1199 a.d. Further, if the 
Senas of Plthi had set up the Era in 1119 a.d., their rule as well as 
the use of their Era must have been in abeyance in Gays during 
the period of Govindapala’s rule. 

Before we can accept the interpretation suggested by Kielhorn, 
it must be satisfactorily explained why the inscription refers to the 
attta-rajya of Lakshmai.asena, and ignores altogether the name of 
the kings (Vifevarnpasena or Ke^avasena, if we accept the view of 
Mr. Banerji, and Buddhasena and Jayasena, if we accept the view 
of Dr. Raychaudhuri) of the same dynasty who were reigning at the 
time the records were actually drawn up. In the case of the Gupta 
records, the date in the Gupta Era is used along with the name of 
the reigning king, and not a single record uses an expression like 
*'Chandragvptasy=Sttta-rSjye sarh” 

It is difficult on these grounds to accept either the interpretation 
of the above dates proposed by Dr. Kielhorn, or the theory of 
Dr. Raychaudhuri which is based on it. As regards the latter, it 
may be pointed out that we have no evidence of the existence of 
a king named Lakshmanasena, other than the Sena ruler of Bengal, 
who reigned in Mithils or the Gaya district, where the Era associated 
with this name is known to have been in use. We should not, 
therefore, presume the existence of a new king of that name, until 
it proves impossible to give a rational interpretation of the associa¬ 
tion of the well-known king Lakshmanasena with that Era..^urther, 


AJV. Part 2, p, 5. • Cf, /C. n, 579, • See supra p. 171* fJl. 1. 
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as early as the fifteenth century a,d., Lakshmafliasena of the era is 
definitely stated to be the lord of Gauda.^ 

The only way by which we can reconcile the known facts is to 
suppose that the Era was started in Bihar, and though associated 
with the name of the Sena king Lakshmapasena of Bengal, it was 
not founded by him ; as otherwise it would have been in use also in 
his home-province of Bengal. 

The exact circumstances under which an Era was set up in 
Bihar and associated with the famous king Lakshmariasena of 
Bengal are not known to us.® But some plausible suggestions may 
be offered. 

It is probable that when the Pfila kingdom in Gaya was finally 
destroyed, the people, specially the Buddhists, continued for some 
time to count their dates with reference to the last Buddhist Pala 
king,—GovindapBla. Again when the Muslim invaders destroyed 
the Hindu kingdoms in Bihar and Bengal, the people, unwilling 
to refer to the pravardhamSna-vijaya-rSj'ya of the foreign conquerors, 
counted the dates with reference to the destruction of the last Hindu 
kingdom.* Roughly speaking, therefore, the Era referred to in the 
records of A^okachalla and Jayasena may be regarded as having 
started about 1200 a.d.^ 

It is interesting to note that eras dating from about the same 
epoch were current also in Bengal. One of them is known as 
Balali San and the other Parganfiti San. The epoch of the former 
falls in A.D. 1199 and that of the latter, 1202-3 a.d. Considering 
that the known instances of the use of these eras are all of later date, 
it may be presumed that both these eras commemorated the destruc- 


* JASB. N.S. XXII. 373. See supra p. 233, f.n. 2. 

* For the different views on the origin of La Sam cf. V. A. Smith, Early 
History of India, 3rd ed., pp. 4l8ff; BI. 328. 

* For a full discussion on this point cf. JASB- N.S. xvn. 9-10. Mr. D. C. 
Bbattachaiya accepts this interpretation of gata-rajya (IHQ. vi. 166-67) 

* This is corroborated by the fact that Asokachalla is mentioned ia an ins¬ 
cription found at Gays and dated in the year 1813 of the Buddhist Nirvspa Era 
UA. 1881. pp. 341 ff)- It is well-known that the Buddhists of Ceylon have 
preserved a reckoning according to which the Nirvspa Era started in 543 b.c., 
and no other Nirvspa Era is known to have been current in twelfth aud thirteenth 
centuries a.d. in India. The influence of the Ceylonese monks in Gaya at this 
time is indicated by the reference to Simhalese community of Buddhist monks at 
Bodb-Gays in the inscriptions of Asokachalla. The village granted, by Jayasena 
to the Bodh-Gays temple was for the residence of a Ceylonese monk, and his 
father Buddhasena made grants to a number of Ceylonese sthaviras at Bodh-Gaya. 
It is, therefore, natural to take the year 1813 of the Nirvsna Era as equivalent 
to 1270 A.D. This would fit in with the dates 51 and 74 of Asokachalla 
referred to an era commencing about 1200 a.d. 
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tkm of the Hindu kingdom in Northern and Western Bengal al 
about 1200 A.D.* 

The view propounded above does not, however, explain the 
epoch of the La Sam current in Mithila, viz. 1119-20 A.D. But here 
too, we may trace the same idea of deliberately setting up an 
artificial era associated with the last Hindu ruler ; only, instead of 
counting from the end of the reign, which always evokes a painful 
memory, people of a later age counted from his birth. It has been 
stated by Minhaj that at the time of the Muslim raid on Nadiy* 
Lakshmanasena was eighty years old.* As the event took place 
within a few years of 1200 A.D., we may place the birth of Lakshma- 
t^asena about 1120 a.d„ which agrees remarkably well with the epoch 
of the La Sam suggested by Kielhom, viz. 1119-20 a.d. It may be 
a mere coincidence that the birth of Lakshmanasena falls in a year 
with reference to which an era called Lakshmana Samvat is current 
in Mithils. But then it must be regarded as a very strange coinci¬ 
dence indeed. On the whole, in the present state of our knowledge, 
this seems to be the least objectionable way of explaining the origin 
of the La Sam in Mithils. We must, however, reject the view, held 
by some, that Vallslasena founded the Era on the occasion of the 
birth of his son Lakshmanasena.* For then it is very likely that 
the Era would have gained currency also in Bengal. 

The artificial character of the Era, set up at a later time with 
reference to a past event, perhaps explains the great discrepancy in 
the initial years of that era as calculated from the different instances 
of its use. Dr. Kielhorn’s conclusion, now generally accepted, that 
the first year of this era began in a.d. 1119-20, was based on a study 
of six records where the dates could be verified by astronomical 

* For a detailed account of these eras, cf. Mr. J. Roy. DMkar Itikasa, n. 
393 ; Dr. N. K. Bhattasaii, lA. m. 314 ff. Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya has recently 
given an account of some old documents in Noakhali and Tippera districts, dated 
in that era. He finds by calculation that the era started from 1201-2 aj)., 
but “in Sarail Pargana of the Tippera district, where also the era was in regular 
use, it started from 1199 A.d.” A ms. dated in Pargansti Era 327 and ^ka 1451 
( = 1529 A.D.) shows that it was the current local era in parts of Bengal, before 
Bengali San came to be introduced in Akbar’s time {IHQ.xiv. 741). Sometimes 
ttie era was named after a particular locality ; e.g., in a Bengali ms. the era 
is referred to as ‘Pargane Bhulua Son’ 487 (Bengali ms. No. 2025 of the Dacca 
University). 

* NSsiri. trans. pp. 554-55. 

» A verse in Loghubhsrata says that while Vallsla was engaged in warfare in 
Mithlig, Lakhmanasena was born at Vikramapura. Mr. N. Vasu suggests that 
Vallila introduced the La Sam to commemorate the birth of his son (P7/, 
3S1-S2). The same view is upheld on the same grounds by Mr. P. C. Bant 
in JRAS. 1930, p. 8. But this nnnot be reconciled with the chronology of 
the Pila and Sena kings suggested above. 
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calculations. On the other hand, modem reckoning, current In 
Mithils, would place the beginning of La Sam in 1108 a.d.^ 
Mr. P. N. Misra has shown after an elaborate analysis, that out of 
^teen dates of the Lakshmana Samvat hitherto found with data 
for verihcation, only nine dates work out satisfactorily with the 
epoch 1119-20 a.d., and only ten with the epoch 1107-8 A.D.* An 
analysis of eighteen dates in La Sa/h, occurring along with eqwvaient 
dates in Saka or Samvat or both, gives the following results as to 
the initial year.* 


Initia! year in a.d. 
1120 
1119 
1115 
1113 
1112 
1110 
1108 
1107 


Number of records. 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

3 

4 


In order to explain these discrepancies, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
propounded the view that in the time of of Akbar,-beginning with 
1556 A.D., the Fasli era- a lunar reckoning-was promulgated under 
the name San, and since that time ‘La Sarh received a lunar 
calculation,* and a ‘fixed figure was deducted from the current San 
year to obtain La Saih* This, in his opinion, explains the varying, 
gradually increasing, difference in the eighteen La Sarh year referred 
to above. This theory is not, however, borne out by facts as the 
following examples will show : 


La Sam 

Year in a.d. as counted by 
the equivalent Saka era. 

Difference. 

(1) 505 

1624 

1119 

(2) 522 

1637 

1115 

(3) 614 

1724 

1110 

(4) 624 

1737 

1113 

(5) 633 

1741 

1108 

(6) 727 

1837 

1110 


It will be seen that in one case (Nos. 1 and 2), within a period of 
seventeen years, there was a difference of four years in the reckoning 
of La Sarh, whereas in another case (No. 3 and 6) there was no 

* JASB. N.S. xxn 365. On this ground Mr. O. R. Grimon UA. 1899, 
p. 57) regarded 1108-9 a.d. as the intial year of La Sam in opositk» to 
the views of Kielhom. 

» JASB. N.S. xxn. 385. 

* The list was compiled by Mr. K« P. Jayaiwd (JBOMS. ax. 21). 
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difference after an interval of 113 years. Again during ten years 
(Nos. 3 and 4), the difference was three years, but during the next 
nine years (4 and 5) the difference is one of five years. Besides, 
the difference is not one of gradual increase or decrease with each 
passing year, as Nos. 3-6 would show. 

Mr. Jayaswal concluded from an examination of the eighteen 
dates mentioned above that up to 1624 a.d. the dating in Im Sam 
is on the basis of the era commencing in 1119-20 a.d.^ Indeed this 
was the most vital part of his theory which soughtt o explain the 
discrepancy by the introduction of lunar year in Akbar’s time. But 
he ignored a verse ascribed to VidaySpati in which the date of the 
death of king Devasirbha of Mithila is given as La Sofh 293 and 
Saka 1324. This would mean that in the fifteenth century a.d. the 
initial year of La Saih was reckoned to be 1109 a.d. 

Even if we disregard this solitary verse, it is impossible, on the 
grounds mentioned above, to explain the discrepancy in the initial 
years of La Sarh in the way suggested by Mr. Jayaswal. We must, 
therefore, hold that the initial year of the Era, as reckoned at 
different times and places, varied between 1108 and 1120 a.d. This 
can best be explained on the supposition that the La Saih was an 
artificial reckoning associated with an event of remote past, the 
date of which was not definitely known at the time when people 
first began to use the era. Considering that the error was witWn 
a limit of twelve years, the birth of Lakshma^iasena may be regarded 
as the event. 


» JBORS. XX. 22. 

■ JASB. N.S. XI. 418- 9. Mr. Chakravarti expressed doubts about the 
genuineness of the verse on the ground that the date in La Sam does not 
agree with the Saka date, according to the views of Kielhom, which was 
then universally accepted. The other objection that, Sivasiiliha, the successor 
of Devasiihha, is referred to as the ruling king in a manuscript dated La Sain 
291 is met by himself when he says that if both the dates be true, it indicates 
that Sivasiihha was ruling jointly with his father {op. cit. p. 422), 



APPENDIX II 

vallAla-charita 

The text of Vallsfa-charita was edited by mm. Harapras«d 
^Sstrl and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1904, and 
an English translation of it by the same scholar was published three 
years earlier. The work was composed by Anandabhatta in 1510 a.d. 
at the command of the ruler of Navadvipa named Buddhimanta 
Khan,^ an influential RsjA in Bengal. The author Anandabhatta 
claims to be a descendant of one Anantabhatta, a Brahmana belong¬ 
ing to Southern India.® 

Another work bearing the same name and edited by Hari§- 
chandra Kaviratna was published in 1889, but it was pronounced 
by MM, l^Sstrl to be spurious and unreliable, mm. i^Sstn says that 
he was not without suspicion that the text edited by him might be 
equally spurious. But on a careful examination of the two manus¬ 
cripts copied in 1707 a.d. and the Bengali year 1198 ( z: 1790 91 a.d.) 
he pronounced them to be genuine.® 

MM. J^ftstri does not say on what grounds he declared the text 
edited by Kaviratna [to be referred henceforwad as Text (i) ] as 
spurious, but so far as can be judged from the internal evidence, 
both the texts stand on the same footing, and have drawn upon a 
common source of floating traditions. The Text (i) is divided 
into three parts, Pi7rva~khar}4o?n, Uttara-khaijcfam and Pafi^ishfam. 
The first two are said to have been composed by Gopalabha|ta, a 
teacher of the Vaidya king VallSlasena, at the command of his 
royal pupil in 6aka 1300^ (Part ii. vv. 163-165). The colophon of 
Part I, however, says that it was composed by GopSlabhatja and 
corrected by Anandabhatta. The third part was composed by 
Anandabhatta, a descendant of Gopalabhatta, in 1500 l^aka at the 
command of the ruler of Navadvipa (Part m. vv. 39-42). We are 

' This is stated in ch. xxvu, second part, w. 15-16. According to the 
colophons, chs. xxi-xxni were taken from ValWa-charita, by Saranadatta. 
Ch. XXV. is said to have been composed by K&lidssa Nandi. The existing 
text is the ‘uttara-khan^a i.e. second part (ch. i. v, 1). Chs. xxvi-xxvii are 
said to be khila or additions. 

• Cf. colophon of ch. xxvu. 

• introduction to English translation, pp. v-vi. 

• This date obviously does not agree with the statement that Gopslabhafta 
was a contemporary of VallSlasena. This is not necessarily a proof of modem 
forgery, but of the lateness and unhistorical character of the work. A modem 
forgerer would probably have given the correct date for Vallglasena. 
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told that Gopslabhatta could not complete the work for fear of 
punishment by the king (in, 1), and Anandabhat^a completed 
the work after the destruction of the Senas (iii. 40). This text 
consists mostly of genealogical topics and the crude accounts of the 
origin of various castes, but it also gives in a condensed form the 
main story of VaUsla-charita edited by mm. ^Sstri.^ 

This story may be summed up as follows : 


“Once Vailslasena borrowed a croie of Rupees (nishka) from Vallabhsnanda, 
the richest merchant of his time, for the purpose of conquering the king of 
Udantapura ; but repeatedly defeated in battle in the neighbourhood of Mapipur 
(or Fapipur), he determined to inake a grand effort and sent a messenger to 
Vallabha, who was a resident of Sankakofa, demanding a fresh loan. The demand 
was made with the following preamble ; ‘Because it has become absolutely 
necessary for us to march against the country of Kikafa with a grand array 
composed of six divisions, Vallabha should immediately send a crore and a half of 
Swarms' In reply Vallabha agreed to pay the money only if the revenues of 
Harikeli were assigned to him in payment of the debts. This enraged Vailslasena 
who forcibly took possession of the wealth of a large number of vaniks (merchants) 
(Ch. u), and inflicted other hardships on them. 

“Later, the vaniks offended the king by refusing to partake of dinner at 
the palace as no separate place was assigned to the Vaisyas as distinct from the 
Sat-SQdras (Ch. xxii). In this connection it was reported to Vailslasena that 
‘Vallabha, the leader of all the vaniks, was siding with the Pslas, and he was 
highly arrogant because the king of Magadha was his son-in-law.’ On hearing 
this report the king became furious and declared that henceforth the Suvarpa- 
vapiks should be regarded as SUdras, and any Brshmana who ofikiates, in 
their ceremonies, teaches them, or accepts gifts from them, will be degraded. 

“In retaliation the vaniks got hold of all the slaves by giving twice or thrkc 
the ordinary price and all the other castes werein great distress for want of 
servants. Thereupon Vailslasena raised the social status of the Kaivartas and 
ordered that menial service should be their livelihood. Mahega, the headman of 
the Kaivartas, was honoured with the rank and title of Mahamanialika. Similarly, 
the Mslsksras (garland-makers), the Kumbhaksras (potters), and the Karmaksras 
(blacksmiths) were raised to the status of Sat-SUdras. Finally the king ordered 
that the Suvarnavaniks should be deprived of their holy threads. Many 
vaniks thereupon migrated to other countries. At the same time, observing great 
irregularities in higher ranks of society, Vallsls consulted those versed in the 
Vedas, and compelled many Brshmanas and Kshatriyas to pass through purifying 
cwmonies. The low Brshmanas, who were traders, were degraded from 
Brahmanhood altogether (ch. xxni).“ 

It will be clear from the above summary, that like many other 
umilar works composed in the 16th and 17th centuries a.d.. Valla la- 
charita was written definitely with a view to demonstrating that 

There are some differences in detail in the two accounts, but they are not 
oaterial for our present purpose (cf. J. M. Roy, pkaitsr Itihisa, u. 446 If. for 
thaaa diflbroioea). The Moiy in the khila or supplement is given in App, iv. 
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the Suvar^ava^iks^ occupied a high status in society and were 
unjustly degraded to the present position by the capricious tyranny 
of Vallslasena. That FaZ/a/af-cAanVat cannot, therefore, beregaided 
as an historical text admits of no doubt. On the other hand, there 
is no reasonable ground for thinking that “it is a modern forgery 
palmed off on the unsuspecting editor,” as Mr. R. D. Banerji says.* 
We have definite evidence* that true facts of the history of 
Bengal during the Hindu period were not preserved, at least not 
available to the general people, in the 16th century a.d., and writers, 
mostly on social matters, tried to build up an historial account on 
the basis of current traditions, some of which probably had historical 
basis. So we may well believe, in the case of VallsJa-charita, that 
it has preserved some genuine traditions, but it is difficult to glean 
them out of a mass of legends. The caste (Brahmakshatra) and 
genealogy of the Senas are correctly stated.* The description of 
Vallslasena as a friend of Chodaganga® may be accepted, because 
we know now that the two were contemporaries. The reference to 
the war with the Pfilas fits in well with the history of the period, 
and is partly corroborated by the extinction of the the Pala rule in 
Magadha during the reign of Vallslasena. Further, as noted above,* 
the reference in Vallala-charita to Valliilasena’s expedition against 
Mithils is supported by other traditions and historical facts. 
Finally, it must be admitted that the special favour shown by 
Vallglasena towards the Kaivartas, who so recently rebelled against 
the Pslas, and his particular animosity against the Suvanjavaijiks 
who were allies of, and related to, the Pfllas, furnished an admirable 
background to the story in a correct historical setting, and it is 
difficult to believe that a modern forgerer was capable of doing this, 
specially before the discovery of Ramacharita. Perhaps the Vallala- 
charita contains the distorted echo of an internal disruption caused 
by the partisans of the P5la dynasty which proved an important 
factor in the collapse of the Sena rule in Bengal. 


‘ And also the Yugis, in Text (i) of Valisla-charlta. 

* El. XV. 281. Mr. J. M. Roy has also expressed similar views after 
pointing out the discrepancies between the different texts and the inaccuracies 
contained in them (phskar Itihasa, 446-454). It is probable that the text was 
tampered with in iecent times. For example, the date assigned to the death of 
Vallalascna—1028 Saka (1106 A.D.)~in Ch. xxvn, v. 4, fits in with the theory 
generally held at the time the text was discovered, but is not supported by any 
old traditfon, and is now definitely proved to be wrong. 

* Cf. An Indigenous History of Bengal (Proc. Ind. Hist. Records Commission, 
Sixteenth Session, p. 59). 

* Ch. xa. w. 45, 48, 50-54. ' Ch. xn. v. 52. ' Supra p. 216. 
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MUSLIM INVASION OF BENGAL DURING THE 
REIGN OF LAKSHMANASENA 

The only detailed account of the Muslim invasion of Bengal 
during the reign of Lakshmauasena is supplied by Tabaqat-i-Nasin^ 
an historical work composed by Maulans MinhSj-ud-din Abu-Umar- 
i-UsmSn who held various high offices under the Sultans of Delhi. 
In 639 A.H. (=1241 a.d.), he was appointed Chief Qazi of the Delhi 
kingdom and of the capital (p. xxvi). Next year he resigned the 
post and proceeded to Lakhnawati where he remained for two years 
(p. xxvii). It was evidently during this period that the author got 
his information about the history of Bengal chronicled by him. 
The work was actually composed later, and narrates historical 
events down to 658 a.h. (=1260 a.d.) (p. xxvm). 

After referring to a successful attack on the monastery at the 
city of Bihar by Muhammad BakhtySr® (pp. 551-52), the author 
narrates a silly anecdote about the birth of Rfie Lakhmaijiah® 
(Lakshma^asena), whose seat of government was the city of ‘NQdlah,* 
and who was a very great ‘Rae’ and had been on the throne for 
eighty years (p. 554). The author then proceeds to say that after 
the final conquest of the province of Bihar* by Muhammad, his 
fame reached the ears of king Lakshmanasena and his subjects. 

* The text was printed in Calcutta in 1864 and translated into English by 
Major H. G. Ravcrty in 1881. The following account is based on this English 
translation, and references to its pages are given within brackets. A critical 
translation of the passage relating to the raid on Nadiya has been published in 
iHQ. xvii. 92 ff. The points of difference, for our present purpose, are not very 
material. 

■ Raverty writes ‘Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar,’ but the simpler form has been 
used throughout the text. 

* This is the name given by Minhaj and there is hardly any doubt that it 
refers to Lakshmanasena. The anecdote runs thus : “When the birth of Lakshmana 
drew near, the astrologers observed that if the child were born then, he would 
never become king, but if bom two hours later, he would reign for eighty years. 
The queen-mother having heard this commanded that she should be suspended 
with her head downwards, with her two legs bound together. At the auspicious 
hour she was taken down but died after giving birth to the child” (p. 555). 

* It appears that Muhammad first captured by assault a large momwtery in 
Bihar which he originally mistook for a fortified city (p. 552). He then visited 
Sultan Qutb-ud-Din at Delhi (p. 552). After his return from Delhi, Muhammad 
subjugated Bihar (556). Minhsj does not say to whom this province belonged, 
nor does he refer to any actual battle waged for its conquest. 
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Then a number of astrologers, wise men, and counsellors advised the 
king to leave the country as, according to the iSsstras (sacred 
scriptures), the country would shortly fall into the hands of the 
Turks (p. 556). On enquiry it was learnt that the external 
appearance of Muhammad tallied with the description of the Turkish 
conqueror as given in the l^astras (p. 557). Thereupon most of the 
Brahmans and wealthy merchants fled to Eastern Bengal, Assam 
and other places, but Lakshmaijasena did not follow their cowardly 
advice or example (p. 557). What followed may be best described 
in the author’s own words : 

“The following year after that, Muhammad Bakhtysr caused a force to be 
prepared, pressed on from Bihar, and suddenly appeared before the city of Nudiah, 
in such wise that no more than eighteen horsemen could keep up with him, and 
the other troops followed after him. On reaching the gate of the city Muhammad 
Bakhtysr did not molest any one, and proceeded onwards steadily and sedately, 
in such manner that the people of the place imagined that mayhap his party 
were merchants and had brought horses for sale, and did not imagine that it was 
Muhammad Bakhtysr, until he reached the entrance to the palace of Rae 
Lakhmaniah, when he drew his sword and commenced an onslaught on the 
unbelievers.” (p. 557). 

Lakshmaijasena was taking his meals “when a cry arose from 
the gateway of the Rse’s palace and the interior of the city” 
(p. 557). The cry from the city certainly indicates that the main 
army of Muhammad or at least a considerable portion of it had 
already entered into the city. By the time Lakshmauasena realised 
the actual state of affairs, 

“Muhammad Bakhtysr had dashed forwards through the gateway into the 
palace, and had put several persons to the sword. The Rse fled barefooted by 

the back part of his palace.When the whole of Muhammad Bakhtysr’s 

army arrived, and the city and round about had been taken possession of, he 
there took up his quarters ; and Rse Lakhmaniah got away towards Sankanst and 
Bang, and there the period of his reign shortly afterwards came to a termination. 
His descendants, up to this time, are rulers in the country of Bang” (p, 558). 

“After Muhammad Bakhtyar possessed himself of that territory [Rae 
Lakhmaniah’s], he left the city of Nadiya h in desolation, and the place which is 
[now] Lakhnawati he made the seat of Government” (p. 559). 

It is obvious from the above account that Muhammad Bakhtysr 
made a sudden raid upon the city of NadiyS where Lakshmat;iasena 
was staying. He evidently came by an unexpected route by forced 
marches. The story of Minhaj has given rise to the popular myth 
of the conquest of Bengal by eighteen Muslims. But even MinhSj 
says no such thing. Although only eighteen horsemen, according to 
him, formed the party of Muhammad when he entered the city, 
the main part of his army followed him at a short distance, and 
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had penetrated into the interior of the city before the general 
reached the palace and unsheathed his sword. The entire army 
was in the city before the raid was over. 

The story of the unopposed entry of Muhammad and his eighteen 
followers into the city raises grave doubts about the truth of the details 
of the campaign. At a time when Nadiys was apprehending an attack 
from the Turks, it is difficult to believe that the royal officers would 
remain ignorant of the movements of Muhammad even when he 
had crossed the frontiers of the Sena kingdom, and would readily 
admit a band of foreigners without any question. It would furthor 
appear from Minhsj’s account that there was no military engage- 
ment even when the main army arrived. Indeed Minhsj would 
have us believe that the capital city of the Senas surrendered without 
a blow, and there was neither any army nor a general to defend it. 
It is admitted by Minhsj himself, that for nearly half a century 
after the raid the descendants of Lakshma^asena continued to rule 
in East Bengal. If the Sena political organisation could survive 
the occupation of half their kingdom by the Turks, and their army 
was strong enough to fight for half a century the Turkish power 
entrenched at their very door, it is difficult to accept the story of 
the fall of NadiyS which presupposes a complete collapse of 
civil and military organisation of the Senas. It is very likely that 
the Senas were expecting Muhammad to advance from Bihar along 
the Ganges through the mountain passes near Rsjmahal, and their 
main forces were posted there to intercept him when, by following 
unfrequented routes through the hills and jungles of Santal Parganas, 
Muhammad emerged into the plains of Bengal, and by forced marches 
reached Nadiya before the news of his invasion could reach the 
main Sena army. But even making due allowance for such a 
strategy, and the inefficiency of the intelligence department of the 
Sena kings, it is difficult to believe that even the most ordinary 
precautions were not taken to defend the capital city, specially when 
the king himself was staying there, Minhsj himself tells us that 
for about a year Nadiys was fearing a Turkish invasion, and hence 
a large number of its inhabitants had left the city. Yet we are to 
believe that the old king, who bravely chose to remain in the capital 
city, made absolutely no preparation for its defence, and the 
enemy had not to unsheathe their swords before they entered 
within its gates and began to massacre its inhabitants. 

On the other hand, considering the antecedents of Minhsj, and 
the general nature of his historical work, it is hard to disaiiss hu 
account as a pure invention. The fact seems to be that he had no 
access to the contemporary official records, if there were any, in 
respect of Muhammad’s campaign in Bengal and Bihar. The 
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absence of such records is easily explained when we remember that 
Muhammad was not an agent of the Delhi government, and no 
r^ular account of his expedition was likely to be preserved in the 
archives of Delhi. Nor did Muhammad found a royal dynasty in 
Bengal which could be expected to keep a systematic account of 
the career of that great adventurer. Minhaj was accordingly 
obliged to derive his account of the conquest of Bengal and Bihar 
from the oral evidence of persons nearly half a century after the 
events had taken place. In the case of Bihar, he tells us that he 
had the opportunity of meeting two old soldiers who took part in 
the expedition (p. 552). In the case of the raid on Nadiys, Minhsj 
had evidently no such source, and, as he tells us, he got his 
information from ‘trustworthy persons.* The mental calibre of 
these ‘trustworthy persons’ may be judged from the silly stories 
they told him about the birth of Lakshmanasena and the astrologers* 
prediction about the impending invasion of the Turks.' The lack 
of their historical knowledge is also proved by the statement that 
Lakshmanasena reigned for eighty years, which is palpably absurd. 
More than forty years had passed since the raid of Nadiys and the 
establishment of the Muslim rule, and the story of the first Muslim 
conquest must have been embellished by popular imagination and 
the fire-side tales of old soldiers who naturally distorted the accounts 
of the old campaigns in order to paint in glowing colours their own 
valour and heroism. That various legends were current about this 
expedition is proved by the silly story recorded a century later by 
the author of Futuh-nssSlStin,^ who did not evidently believe the 
account of Minhaj. It is probable that similar other stories were 
also current. Considering the materials on which Minhaj had to 
rely, we can hardly blame him for his account, but cannot certainly 


^ A similar story is related in Chach-nsma in connection with the conquest 
of Smd by Muhammad-ibn-Kasim. When he was besieging Debal, the famous 
sea-port, a Brahman came to him and said “We have learnt from our science of 

the stars that the country of Sind will be conquered by the army of Islam. 

But as long as that flagstaff stands on the dome of the temple, it is impossible for 
you to take the fort." The standard was accordingly removed by throwing stones 
from the catapult {Chach-nama, p. 81). It is, however, interesting to note that 
the historian Baladhuri relates this incident but makes no mention of the prophecy 
of the Brahman. It would thus appear that the story of the astrologers’ prophecy 
about the conquest of India by the Muslims was widely current all over India 
for a long time, and the ‘trustworthy persons’ who gave a graphic account of the 
raid of Nadiya to Minhaj merely drew upon the usual stock-in-trade of gossip- 
mon^rs. It is to be regretted that Minhaj did not possess the true instincts of 
an bistorian like Baladhuri; othewise he would have found out the real character 
of bis 'trustworthy persons’ and rejected most of their stories as popular gossips. 

* IHQ. xvn. 95-96. 
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accept it in all its details, specially v'hen these are in conflict with 
the probable and commonsense view of things. That Nadiya was 
the first conquest of Muhammad Bakhtyar may be readily accepted 
as a fact, but the details of the campaign must be taken with a 
great deal of reserve. 

Even if we take the account of Minhsj at its face value, it is 
impossible to subscribe to the popular view that Lakshmanasena’s 
cowardice was mainly responsible for the Muslim conquest of Bengal. 
The old king certainly showed more courage and determination 
than his subjects who deserted the city of Nadiya in panic as soon 
as they heard of Muhammad’s expedition in Bihar. He displayed 
greater wisdom, rationality and statesmanship than his counsellors 
who advised him to leave the country on the pretext that it was 
ordained in the SSstras that this country would fall into the hands 
of the Turks. If he really fled from Nadiya barefooted, it was 
only after the invaders had already taken possession of the city 
and a hostile force had actually entered into the palace. It is 
difficult to imagine what other course was open to him. If the 
story is true in all its details, which there are grave reasons to doubt, 
the judgment of posterity must go against the generals and ministers 
of state who either betrayed their king and master, or were guilty 
of culpable negligence in performing duties entrusted to them. The 
incidents of the Nadiya raid, even as described by Minhsj, do not 
diminish in any way the credit for bravery and heroism which is 
justly due to the king who displayed his courage and military skill 
in numerous battlefields in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Assam, and 
had led his victorious army as far as Benares and Allahabad. 
Minhsj, obviously echoing the popular notion current even forty 
years later, has described Lakslimanasena as a ‘very great Rse 
(king)’ (p. 554), and it was reserved for poets, artists' and 
historians of our own time to tarnish the name and fame of this 
great king. The author of a thesis approved for the Ph.D. Degree 
of London University has even gone so far as to assert, with 
reference to Lakshmanasena’s pillars of victories in Benares and 
Allahabad, that in view of “Lakshmanasena’s craven flight without 
offering any resistance to the small force led by Bakhtyar Khiliji,” 
we may unhesitatingly say that “the monuments of his greatness 
never existed elsewhere than in the poet’s imagination.”® Such 
statements need no comment. 


* Poets like Nabin Chandra Sen and D. L. Roy, and artists like Nandalal 
Bose have given wide currency to this baseless slander among the people of 
Bengal. 

• TK. 325. 
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It is interesting to quote, in this connection, the following 
appreciation of Lakshmanasena by Minhsj ; 

“Trustworthy persons have related to this effect, that little or much, never 

did any tyranny proceed from his hand.The least gift he used to bestow 

was a lak of kauris. The Almighty mitigate his punishment (in hell)!” (p. SS5*S6). 

Thus although Minhaj knew better than modern authors of the 
details of the “craven flight,” he did not hesitate to bestow high 
praises upon Lakshmanasena. He even compared him with the 
great Sultan Qutbuddin, and prayed to God to mitigate his punish¬ 
ment in hell, a very unusual concession for the Muslim writer in 
respect of a Hindu ruler. 

On the whole, in spite of the account of Minhaj, which must' be 
regarded as of doubtful value, Lakshmanasena must be regarded as 
a great king endowed with manifold virtues. A brave warrior and 
a powerful ruler, he was at the same time a poet and a great patron 
of arts and letters ; and his fame for charity and other personal 
virtues was long cherished with affection undiminished even by the 
grim tragedy which overtook him and his kingdom towards the 
close of his life. 

The exact date of the raid on Nadiya is a subject of keen 
controversy among scholars and cannot be determined with any 
degree of certainty. There is, however, a general consensus of opinion 
that it took place shortly before or after 1200 a.d.^ Now a verse in 
Seka~kubhodaya gives the date of the expedition as 1124 ^aka= 
1202 A.D.* and the same date is given in Pag Sam Jon Zang.^ We 
may, therefore, provisionally accept this date for the Muslim 
conquest of Nadiya. 


• This will be discussed in detail in Vol. ii, chapter i. 

• p. 9 of the text edited by Dr. Sukumar Sen. 

• Index, p. X. 




APPENDIX IV 


TRADITIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE LATER 
SENA KINGS OF BENGAL 


Traditions have preserved the names of various kings who 
succeeded Lakshmat^asena. But they possess very little historical 
value. This will be evident from the genealogy of the Sena kings 
preserved in RSjSvalt,^ one of the best texts of this kind. It begins 
with Dhlsena, daughter’s son of king JagatpSla of Rsdha, which 
was then subordinate to the empire of Delhi. Dhlsena, having 
become king of Radhs, Vahga, Gauda and Varendra, easily obtained 
the throne of Delhi when his suzerain retired to forest. As he 
gained the empire without contest he became known as Vijayasena. 
Having himself become lord of Delhi, he made his eldest son 
^ukasena, ruler of of Radha etc. I^ukasena ruled for three years, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother Vallalasena, who ruled for 
twelve years (presumably at Rsdhs). Then Vallalasena’s son 
Lakshma^asena became ruler of Delhi and made his younger brother, 
KeSava, ruler of Rsdha etc. Lakshma^asena ruled as suzerain for 
ten years, and his successors ruled as suzerains in Delhi and 
subordinate rulers in Rsdha etc., as shown in the following table : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Suzerains of Delhi. 
Kesava 
Msdhava 
Surasena 
Bhimasena 
Kartika 
Harisena 
Satrughna 
Narayanasena 
Lakshmana ii 
Damodara 


{16 years) 

(II „ ) 
(8 „ ) 


(36 years) 
(U .. ) 


Rulers of Radha etc. 

1. Madhava (son of Kekva) 

2. Sadasena (younger brother of 

Madhava) 


3. Jayasena (son of Narayana¬ 
sena, No. 8) 


DSmodara was dethroned by the ChauhSn ruler Dvlpasiihha. 
He and his five successors ruled in Delhi for 150 years, when the 
last of them, Prithursja was killed by Yavana Shahsbuddin who 
became ruler of Delhi. 


» For an account of Rajavali, cf. *An Indigenous History of Bengal* by 
R.C. Majumdar {Proceedings of the Sixteenth Session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, 1939, pp. 59 ff); also SPP. Vol. 46 (1346 B.s.) pp. 233 flf. 
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An account like this is a travesty of history, and does not deserve 
serious consideration even though it may contain some real historical 
names. The account of the Sena kings given in Ain-i-Akbari^ia 
presumably based upon a text like this, for *Madhu Sen and SadV 
Sen* mentioned in it are evidently same as the two kings of Rsdha, 
Msdhava and Sadssena, mentioned in the above genealogical list, 
while ‘Kesu Sen and Raja Naujah (NarSyan)’ probably repr^ent 
Keiava and Naraya^asena. Madhusena and Nauja may also refer 
to kings Madhusena and Danuja-Mfidhava-Da&aratha referred to 
in Ch. IX, Section i. 

The account of Tsranstha^ is equally disappointing. He men¬ 
tions four early Sena kings, Lavasena, Kagasena, Manitasena, and 
Rsthikasena, who together ruled for about eighty years. They were 
followed by the four kings Lavasena, Buddhasena, Haritasena and 
Pratitasena, who were minor kings, subordinate to the Turushkas. 
None of these can be safely regarded as a member of the Sena 
family ruling in Vanga after Lakshmanasena. 

An echo of the final conquest of the Sena territory in Eastern 
Bengal by the Muslims is perhaps preserved in the tradition about 
Vallslasena's fight with Vsyadumba. The story is preserved in 
various forms, and the one given in Vallsla-charita may be regarded 
as typical of the rest. It may be summed up as follows 

*‘King Vallalaseoa banished Dharmagiri, the Mohant (chief priest) of a 
^iva temple at Mahasthana, with all his followers, as the latter had insulted the 
royal priest. Bent upon revenge, Dharmagiri approached Vayadumba the lord of 
Mlechcbhas, and induced him to attack Vikramapura. When Vallala went to fight 
he took a couple of pigeons with him. He told the queens and other members of 
his family that the return of the pigeons without him would imply his defeat and 
death, and then they should save their honour by throwing themselves into fire. 
In the fieicely contested battle that followed, Vallala gained a complete victory 
and the Mlechchha army was routed. But unfortunately the pigeons flew away 
from the cage, and the queens, on seeing them return without the king, threw 
themselves into fire. As soon as the king saw the cage empty, he hastened towards 
his capital Ramapala, but he was too late. Unable to bear the miseiy Vallala also 
jumped into the fire.*' 

Now, such a story cannot be true of Vallalascna, as the Muslims 
never approached Vikramapura or RfimapSla during his reign. So 
it has been taken to refer to Vallalasena u, who is mentioned as 
having ruled in 1312 a.d. in a text called Viprakalpa-latiks. But 
the account, specially the date and genealogy, contained in this book 
can hardly be relied upon. Dr. James Buchanan heard the story 


» Ain. Transl. n. 146. * P* 252.255,256. 

» Chs. xxvi-xxvu. These two chapters are described at *khlla' or suppte 
meat to Vallsla-diarlia. 

32- 
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in 1809, but it referred not to Vallalasena, but to Susena, the last 
king of the Sena dynasty. In any case, it is difficult to derive any 
historical conclusion from stories of this kind.' It is not necessary 
to refer to similar other stories preserved in old Bengali works. 

^ For a fuller account of these stories and their different versions, cf. phskar 
UOasa, n. 438 ff. 





APPENDIX V 


THE CAPITAL OF THE SENA KINGS 

Like the Palas, the Sena kings also seem to have several 
capitals in Bengal.^ The most important of them seems to have 
been Vikramapura near Dacca in East Bengal. Apart from tradi¬ 
tions, associating local ruins vi^ith Vallfilasena, it is a noteworthy fact 
that the two known Grants of Vijayasena and Vallalasena, and all 
the five Grants of Lakshmanasena dated within the first six years 
of his reign, were issued from the royal camp at Vikramapura. It 
was again in this city that the chief queen of Vijayasena performed 
the elaborate Tulapuriisha Mahsdsna.^ As Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
justly pointed out, it proves that Vikramapura cannot be regarded 
as a temporary camp, but Vijayasena had something like a permanent 
residence there.* 

It is to be noted, however, that the two later Grants of Lakshmajgji 
sena, and those of his successors, are issued, not from Vikramapura, 
but respectively from DhffryagrSma and Phalgugrsma, none of which 
can be identified. Whether it is merely accidental, or indicate a 
definite abandonment of Vikramapura as the capital, it is difiScult 
to say. At present an extensive area in the Munshiganj sub-division 
(Dacca district) is known as Vikramapura. A village called 
Vikramapura is mentioned in old records, but it has completely 
disappeared. 

Gauda was another capital city at least from the time of 
Lakshmanasena. As already noted above, it was probably named 
Lakshmanavati after Lakshmanasena, in imitation of Rsmsvati 
founded by Rsmapsla. The Muslims fixed their capital in this 
city. 

NadiyS is described in TabaqSt~i-NSsin as another city of 
royal residence, during the reign of Lakshmanasena.* Mr. R. D. 
Banerji very emphatically maintained, as one of the grounds of 
discrediting the accounts of Tabatflt, that there was no evidence 
that Nadiyfl was ever the capital of the Sena kings.* But Nadiya 
is referred to as one of the capitals of the Sena kings in the 
genealogical treatises (kulajis) in Bengal.* It is true that these 

» Fa//fffa-cAoriW, ch. I. w. 9-10. * Barrackpur cp. {IB. 63). 

■ IB. 60. * Nasiri-tnnsl. p. 554. * BI. 357. 

• According to some genealogical accounts, Navadvipa was the capital of 
Vallalasena in his old age (SanAandha-nir^fQfa by Lalmohan Bhattacharya, 3rd 
edition, p. 608). Cf. also VallUla-charita, ch. xxvu. second part, v.i. (p. 122). 
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accounts cannot be regarded as of great historical value unless 
corroborated by other evidence, but the TabaqSt seems to confirm 
their statement. In the Pavanaduta of Dhoyl, Vijayapura on the 
Ganges is referred to as the capital of Lakshmanasena. Mr. M. 
Chakravarti identifies it with NadiyS,^ which agrees well with the 
directions contained in the poem. Mr. R. P. Chanda identifies it 
with Vijayanagar, about 10 miles to the west of Rampur-Boalia, the 
headquarters of the Rajshahi district.* But as Vijayapura is 
mentioned immediately after the description of Triveui-safigama and 
there is no reference to the crossing of the river, its identification 
with Nadiys appears to be preferable.* 

» /ASB. NS. 1.45. ? GJi.l5. 

^ A place called Vijayanagara (also written as Vijaysnagara) is referred to 
in mediaeval Bengali works such as Coraksha-yijaya (pp. 39, 101, 130), 
Mlna-chetana (p. 8), and Padma-purana (p. 437). It was not far from the 
Dsmodar river and to the north of it {Gopichander Cana, edited by Dr. D. C. Sen, 
Vol. n, p. 428). The identity of Vijayanagara and Vijayapura may be presumed, 
but cannot be definitely proved. 



CHAPTER IX 


MINOR RULING DYNASTIES DURING THE SENA PERIOD 

I. THE DEVA DYNASTY 

A LINE of kings belonging to the Deva family is known to us 
from three copper-plate grants.' Grants Nos. i and ii introduce us 
to a dynasty whose genealogical list is given below : 

1 . Purushottama 

I 

n. Madhumathana-deva^ 

I 

in. Vssudeva 

I 

IV. Dsmodara-deva. 

The family is said to have descended from the moon and was 
follower of the Vatsh^ava cult. The founder of the family, Punish- 
ottama, is de^ibed as the chief of the Deva family {Dev-Snvaya^ 
grSmctrfi) in Grant No. i. Neither Grant gives any royal title to 
him, and it may be assumed that the kingdom was founded by his 
son Madhumathana-deva who is referred to as a king. No details 
arc given either of him or of his son Vasudeva. Viisudeva’s son 
Dfimodara, during whose reign both the Grants were issued 
ascended the throne in 1153 ^aka or 1231 a.d.,' and ruled till at 
least 1243 a.d. when the Grant No. ii was issued. It may thus be 
assumed that Madhumathana-deva, the grandfather ofDamodara, 
set up as an independent king shortly before or after the Muslim 
raid on Nadiya. 

*■ I. Mehsr CP. of Dsmodara-deva, dated 1156 l^ka. It has not yet been 
published, but Dr. B. M. Barua, who is gong to edit it along with 
Mr. P. B. Chakravarti, kindly sent am an advance-copy of his 
‘Introduction,* 

II. Chittagong cp. of Dsinodara, dated ^a 1165 {IB. 158 if.), 
in. Adsvsdi CP. of Dasaratha-deva. [IB. 181 ; BAaro/marrAo, Pausha, 
1332 (B.S.), pp. 78<81.] As the plate is badly corroded, its contents 
are but imperfectly known. 

^ This is the reading of Grant No. i. In Grant No. u the name is given 
as Madhusndana. But as the original Grant is missing, and u« have to depend 
upon an artificially prepared facsimile {IB. 158), the reading of Grant No. i may 
be acoq;>ted. 

’ Grant No. i was issued in 11S6 ^ka, in the fourth year of bis reign. 
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So far as we can judge from the probable identification of 
localities mentioned in Grants Nos. i and ii, Dflmodara’s kingdom 
roughly comprised the territory corresponding to the modem 
districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong. Dftmodara seems 
to have been a powerful ruler. He is described as the suzerain 
of kings {sakala-bhupati-chakravarit)^ and assumed, in imitation of 
the Sena kings, the high-sounding epithet ArirSja-ChSnSra-MSdhava. 
It is not improbable that he took advantage of the decline of the 
Sena power, after the death of Vi^varUpasena, to extend his 
dominions. Whether the area of his kingdom, indicated above, 
represents the kingdom inherited by him or also includes the 
territories added in his reign, is difficult to say. But in view of the 
existence of the kingdom of Pattikerfi, down at least to a.d. 1220, 
a portion of the district of Tippera must have been outside the 
jurisdiction of the family till that date. 

The name of the successor pf Damodara-deva or the history of 
the family immediately after him is not known to us. But the 
name of another king of a Deva family occurs in Grant No. m. 

The copper-plate, recording the Grant, is in a very damaged 
condition, and it has not yet been possible to decipher it in full. 
We have, therefore, to depend upon the meagre information contained 
in those parts which have been satisfactorily read. 

The king issuing the grant is called Paramehmrat Paramo^ 
bhattaraka, Midi3r3jadhiraja, Arir3ja‘Danuja-M3dhaya, the illustri¬ 
ous Da6aratlia-deva. He is also given other high-sounding titles 
which are ail faithfully copied from the records of VUvarGipasena 
and Kesavasena. Further, corresponding to the expression Seim- 
kula-kamala-viks^a-bhSskara of the records of the two Sena kings, 
Da&aratha is called Dev-3nvaya-kamala-vik3ba-bh3skara. It would 
thus follow that Dasaratha belonged to the Deva family and was 
a Vaishnava. As the Grant was issued from Vikramapura, and the 
lands granted were also situated near it, there is no doubt that 
Da^atha came into possession of the Sena kingdom in East Bengal. 
We are further told that Da^ratha obtained the kingdom of 
Gauda through the grace of NsrSyaua. What is exactly meant by 
Gauda is difficult to say. The Gaud a proper, i.e. North and West 
Bengal, was in possession of the Muslim rulers, and there is no 
evidence to show that the name was used at this time in an extended 
sense so as to cover Eastern Bengal. It is, therefore, to be presumed 
that Dakratha claims to have conquered a portion of West or 
North Bengal. This claim need not be regarded as a fa^stic one, 
for it is quite likely that an enterprising Hindu ruler of Eastern 
Bengal occasionally led successful raids to the Muslim domains in 
his neighbourhood. 
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The close agreement in the titles shows that Dalaratha was not 
probably far removed from the time of Kesavasena. This is in full 
agreement with the palaeography of the record. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to hold that the De\a family, to which he belonged, is 
identical with that mentioned in the records of Dsmodara. As the 
latter ruled till at least 1243 a.d., Da^aratha-deva might have been 
his immediate or a later successor. If Minhsj is to be believed, the 
descendants of Lakshmanasena were ruling in Bang or East Bengal 
till 1245 or 1260 a.d., and we have to presume that DaSaratha-deva 
conquered Vikramapura after that date. 

The title ArirSja-Danuja-Madhava borne by Daiaratha makes 
it very probable that he is identical with king Danujamadhava, 
mentioned in the genealogcal records of Bengal, and also with 
Danuj Rai, the Rajs of Sonargaon, near Dacca, who, according to 
Ziauddin Barni, entered into an agreement with Ghiyasuddin Balban 
that he would guard against the escape of the rebellious Tughril 
Khan by water (1283 a.d.).* The date 1283 a.d. would not be 
unsuitable for Daiaratha, though in that case we have to presume 
the existence of one or more kings between him and Damodara. 
If we accept the identity, we have to regard SonSrgSon as the 
capital of Da^aratha. It is probable, in that case, that SonargSon 
represents the capital city of Vikramapura mentioned in the records 
of the Senas. As is well known, the name Vikramapura is now 
applied to a wide area round about the modern town of Munshiganj 
in the Dacca district, and the designation originated from a village 
called Vikramapura, which undoubtedly existed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Munshiganj, though its exact location is not known at 
present. Sonttrgtton is situated on the bank of the Dhaleswari 
just opposite Munshiganj, close to the confluence of that river with 
the Lakhia, the old Brahmaputra and the MeghnS. SonSrgRon 
thus occupied a strategic position, and although it is separated 
today by a river from the localities chiefly associated with the 
traditions of the Sena kings, the known changes in the courses of 
rivers in that region do not make it at all unlikely that in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.d., it was contiguous to the 
Munshiganj and Rsmpfll area. In any event, if we accept the 
identity of Da^aratha, whose capital was Vikramapura, with Danuj 
Rsi, whose seat of government was Sonsrgfion, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the ruins of Sonsrgson represent at least 
a part of the famous capital of Bengal. 


> IB, 182. 
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Two copper-plates (i and ii)^ discovered at Bhsters, about 
twenty miles from Sylhet, introduce us to a line of kings who may 
be represented by the following genealogical table : 

In the family of the Moon 

I. Kharavsna (Navagirvvsna)* (not mentioned in ii). 

I 

o. Gokula-deva (Gokulabhlimipala in ii). 

I 

ni. Narsyana (Nsrayapa*deva in n). 

I 

IV. Kesava-deva (Ke5ava*deva-deva in n, alias Ripu-raja-gopi-Govinda, 

Donor of i). 

I 

V. Uana-deva (Donor of n ; not mentioned in i). 

Keiavadeva is described as a great warrior who performed 
Tulapurusha sacrifice. 

The second Grant was issued in year 17, evidently the regnal 
year of I^Snadeva. As to the date of first plate, opinions 
differ regarding the correct reading of the figures.^ But on 
palaeographical grounds the plates can hardly be regarded as 
earlier than the 13th century a.d., and may be even somewhat 
later. 


* Edited by Dr. R. L. Mitra in Proc. ASB. 1880, pp. 141 if. No. i was 
re-edited by Dr. K. M. Gupta (£/. xix. 277 fif). 

2 Dr. Mitra remarks, “The words Navagirvana and Kharavana are so placed 
that either of them may pass for a proper name, or both of them may be epithets” 
(op. cit. 145 f.n.). Dr. Gupta takes Kharavana as proper name and reads the 
other word as *na (ra)-girvvanQ.' 

3 Dr. R. L. Mitra observes as follows : “The date of the record has been 
read by Pap^it Srinivasa SEstri to be the year 2928 of the era of the first Papdava 
king: Pan^avakuladipalabda sam 2928. But in the original the first figure 
is very unlike the third, and has been moreover scratched over and is abundantly 
doubtful. The second is also open to question 1 am disposed to take the first 
for a 4 and the second fo»^ 3.which would make the date 4328 -a,d. 1245” (op. cit.). 

Dr. K. M. Gupta (op. c/r.) read the date as 4151 (=1049 a.d.). So far as 
can be judged from the facsimile of the plate the reading of both Dr. Mitra and 
Dr. Gupta must be regarded as conjectural, as none of the figures is clearly 
legible. But the palaeography of the inscription is decidedly against the view of 
Dr. Gupta. 

According to tradition, the tila (mound), where the plate was found, is the 
place which belonged to Rajs Gauragovinda alias Govinda Simha. Tfa«#rince was 
overthrown by Shah Jellal who invaded Sylhet in 1257 aj>., and brought some of 
the independent Rajas under his control. 

Dr. R. L. Mitra held that the Govinda of the (tla is the same with that 
of the record (No. iv). and the date proposed by him fits in well with the story of 
Shah Jellal’a invasion. 
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The names of all the kings of the dynasty, excepting the 
doubtful No. I, end in -deva, and in Plate ii we have Ke§avadeva* 
deva. It is not impossible, therefore, that they also belong to the 
Deva family. 


II. THE KINGDOM OF PATTIKERA 

The existence of the small principality of Pattikera, in the 
district of Tippera, may be traced as far back as the 11th century a.d. 
The earliest reference to it occurs in a manuscript of AshtasShasrikS 
Praj%Sparamits preserved in the library of the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity. This MS. (Add. 1643), copied in the year 1015 a.d., contains 
the picture of a sixteen-armed goddess with the label “PutAikere 
Chundavarabhavane Chunda.**^ It proves that early in the 11th 
century a.d., the image of the Buddhist goddess Chunda in 
Pattikers was widely known. 

The Burmese chronicles contain many references to this 
kingdom.^ According to Hmannan, the kingdom of Anoratha 
(1044-1077 A.D.) was bounded on the west by Patikkara, the 
country of Kalas (foreigners). The same text narrates the romantic 
story of the prince of Patikkara whose love for Shweinthi, the 
daughter of king Kyanzittha (1084-1112 a.d.), cost him his life. 
It forms the theme of Burmese poems and two melodramas, one of 
which runs up to three volumes, and is acted on the Burmese stage 
even up to the present day. Although Shweinthi’s love for the 
prince of Patikkara had to be sacrificed to the welfare of the state, 
her son Alaungsithu married a princess of Patikkara. According to 
Burmese chronicles, Narathu, the son and successor of Alaungsithu, 
slew with his own hand this princess of Patikkara, the widow of his 
father. The Arakanese chronicles, however, give a different version 
of this incident. We are told that ‘a certain king Pateikkara of the 
kingdom of Marawa’ sent his two daughters as presents to the 
kings respectively of Arakan and Tampadipa. The general of 
Arakan sent the latter princess to Pagan with a request to king 
Narathu to send her to Tampadipa. Narathu, however, forcibly 
detained her in his seraglio. The princess having rebuked Narathu 
for his disgraceful conduct, the latter forthwith drew his sword and 
killed her. 


* Foucher-/con. p. 199, pi. vin. 4. 

■ The references in Burmese chronicles are summed up in AS.—BurmOp 
1921-22, pp. 61-62; 1922-23, pp. 31-32; cf. also Phayre, ff/jrary <?/ Burma, pp. 
49-50, from which the account of Narathu is quoted. 

33 
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Both the Burmese and the Arakanese chronicles agree about the 
sequel to the story. The king of Patikkara, 

**on hearing of the murder of his daughter, disguised as Brahmans eight soldiers 
who were sworn to avenge the crime. They arrived at Pagan, and were introduced 
into the palace under pretence of blessing the king. They killed him with a sword, 
after which they either killed each other or committed suicide, so that all died in 
the palace.”! 

How far the above stories may be regarded as historical it is 
difficult to say. But it is evident that there was an intimate 
intercourse between the kingdoms of Burma and PattikerS during 
the twelfth century a.d. The existence of the kingdom of PatjikerS 
in the thirteenth century is proved by an inscription engraved on 
a copper-plate found in the neighbourhood of Comilla.^ It records 
a grant of land in favour of a Buddhist monastery built in the city 
of Pattikera, by Ranavahkamalla Sri-Hariksladeva in a.d. 1220, 
in the 17th year of his reign. There is no doubt that this Pattikera 
was the capital of the kingdom which has been referred to in the 
Burmese chronicles as Patikkara or Pateikkara. Although the city 
of Pattikera connot be identified, it must have been situated within 
the district of Tippera, for an important pargatiS of this district 
which extends up to the Mainamati Hills, five miles to the west of 
Comilla, is still known as Patikarg or Pai^kara. In older documents 
this pargana is called Patikera or Psiikers, which more closely 
resembles the old'name. 

It is difficult to ascertain the status of this kingdom during 
the 11th and 12th centuries A.D. vis-a-vis the Pala and Sena kings 
of Bengal. The references in the Burmese chronicles imply, but do 
not certainly prove, that it was an independent state. Harikala- 
deva Raj^avahkamalla, who ascended the throne in 1204 a.d. and 
was ruling till 1220 a.d., was undoubtedly an independent king. As 
we have seen above, the founder of another royal line, the Deva 
family, also set up an independent kingdom about the same time 
in the immediate neighourhood. Both of them might have taken 
advantage of the decline of the Senas to establish their independence. 
The name-ending -deva in HarikSladeva tempts us to regard this 
king also as belonging to the same Deva family, though Devat in 
this case, might be nothing moie than the usual honorific ending 
of a royal name. The existence of at least three ruling families in 
the 13th century A.D., with name-endings -deva^ two of whog|^ are 
definitely said to belong to the Deva family, is, however, not 

! For a similar story about Oau^a, see supra p. 84. 

* Mainsmati cp. {IHQ, ix. pp. 282 ff.) 
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without significance. It is probable that they were all important 
feudatory chiefs and attained to high position after the collapse of 
the Sena power. 

Whether Ranavankamalla belonged to the old royal family of 
Pattikerg referred to in the Burmese chronicles cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty. In any case, we do not hear of the 
kingdom of Pattikera after him. It was most probably absorbed 
in the growing kingdom of the Deva family. 

III. THE KINGDOM OF PlTHl 

A family of kings with names ending in ~sem are known 
to have ruled over a kingdom called Pithi. An inscription found at 
Jgnibigha,^ about six miles to the east of Bodh-Gaya, records the 
grant af a village to the Vajresana (/.e. Mahabodhi temple) by king 
Acharya Jayasena, lord of Pithi, and son of Buddhasena. The 
latter must be identified with Acharya Buddhasena, lord of Pithi, 
who is mentioned in an inscription found at Bodh-Gaya as having 
issued some directions to the inhabitants of Mahabodhi in respect 
of some grant made to iSri-Dharmarakshita, the religious preceptor 
of ASokachalla, king of Kamg.® 

The two inscriptions leave no doubt that the kingdom of Pithi, 
over which Buddhasena ruled, certainly comprised the Gaya district.* 
As already noted above, Bhimayasas, one of the feudal chiefs who 
helped Ramapala in his expedition against Bhima, is called in 
RSmacharita* both Pi(hi-pati, lord of Pithi, and Magadh-^dhipatU 
suzerain of Magadha. From this Mr. K. P. Jayaswal,® and following 
him Mr. N. G. Majumdar,® held that Pithi and Magadha are 
practically identical. This does not, however, follow from the 
statement in RSmacharita which merely implies that Bhimaya^as, 
lord of Pithi, was also overlord of Magadha. On the whole, all 

» Edited by H. Panday, IV. 273 flF; commented on by Jayaswal,/6/<f. 
266 ff; re-edited by N. G. Majumdar, 7/4. xlviii (1919), 43 ff. 

• This is the interpretation of N. G. Majumdar (op. cit. 44-46). 

» Panday pointed out that the village Jsnibigha must have been included 
in the dominions of Jayasena. Buddhasena’s Ins, at Bodh-Gaya, containing an 
order to the people of Gaya, also confirms the view. 

Mr. S. S. Majumdar has discussed at length the identification of Pithi, and 
does not agiw that it included the Gaya district. He locates Pithi in the region 
lying between the modern railway stations Colgong and Sakrigali Junction on 
E. I. Ry. Loop line, and identifies it with Pirpainti (ZC. v. 379 ff.). 

* Commentary to v. 5, Ch. n. 

• Mr. Jayaswal writes (op. cit. p. 267) ; “There cannot be any doubt that 
in the early Sena times Pithi denoted the whole of the province of BUiar (exc^ 
MithUa).” 

* Op. cit. p. 44. 
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that we can definitely assert is that Pithi included the region 
round GayS. 

The date of the two Sena kings of Pithi is not free from doubts. 
The Jsnibighs inscription is dated in the year 83 of *Lakshmanch 
senasyStitarSjya* The true meaning of this expression has been 
discussed above (see supra p. 234). The most reasonable view 
seems to be that the year is to be counted from the end of 
Lakshmauasena’s rule in the Gaya region i.e. about 1200 a.d., and 
hence Jayasena’s reign falls in c. 1283 a.d.' 

There is no evidence in support of Mr. Jayaswal’s view that 
Buddhasena and Jayasena were scions of the great Sena family in 
Bengal.* He identified Buddhasena with the king of that name 
mentioned by Tsranstha along with three other Sena kings, as noted 
above.* The fact that Tsranstha refers to them as minor kings, 
subordinate to the Turushkas, shows that their reigns must be 
placed later than 1200 a.d. As such Buddhasena of his list might 
not improbably be the Pithi king of that name. For though the 
name of the successor of Buddhasena of Tsran3tha’s list is different 
from Jayasena, such errors occur even in TSranstha’s account of 
the Psla kings where we have no doubt that names like Gopsla, 
Devapsla and Dharmapsla were really historical. But even if we 
accept the identification, which is at best doubtful, there is nothing 
to support the contention that Buddhasena and Jayasena of Pithi 
were related in any way to the Senas of Bengal,* though this can 
not be regarded as altogether beyond the bounds of probability.* 

A special importance has been added to the history of this petty 
dynasty of Pithi chiefs on account of the theory propounded by 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri that the well-known era La saih^ starting 
in 1119 A.D., was founded by king Lakshmauasena, the founder of 


* See supra pp. 235-236. 

* JBORS. IV. 266. 

^ See supra p. 250. 

* This view is also maintained by Mr. N. G. Majumdar {pp. cit. p. 46). 

^ The Gays inscription, dated 1813 of the Nirvsna Era, records the construc¬ 
tion or restoration of a temple at Gays by Purushottamasiihha, chief of Kama 
(Kumaon), and reference is made to the permission or help he received from his 
overlord king Asokachalla and ‘here from the Indra-like Chhinda King.* It has 
been suggested that the allusion, in the latter case, is to king Buddhasena in 
whose kingdom Bodh-Gaya was situated. If this view be acc^ted, we have to 
regard Buddhasena and his son Jayasena as belonging to the Chhinda family. This 
view is held by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (lA. 1913, p. 84) and N. 0.4Hbuumdaff 
{op. clt. p. 46). The Chhinda family is known from two other records, but they 
belong to an earlier date (//<. 1881, p. 345 ; 1880, pp. 143-144). It appears from 
one of these records that the Chhindas were ruling in Gaya region as early as the 
10th or 11th century a.d. 
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the royal house of Pithi, to which Buddhasena and Jayasena 
belonged. This view has been already discussed,^ and does not 
appear to be a very probable one. 

IV. THE MINOR GUPTA DYNASTY 

The Panchobh copper-plate of Sariigrsma-GuptaMntroduces us 
to a line of kings which is represented by the following genealogical 
tree: 


I. Yajnesa-Gupta 

I 

It. Dsmodara-Gupta 

I 

in. Deva-Gupta 

. I 

IV. Rsjaditya-Gupta 

I 

V. Krishna-Gupta 

I 

VI. Sariigrama-Gupta 

Nos. Mil are simply referred to as kings. No. vi, the donor, is 
called paramabhat(Sraka, maharajadhir^ja, parame'svara, as well as 
mahSmar^dalika, He is said to be the son of the illustrious prince 
Krish^a-Gupta, meditating on the feet of Rajiiditya-Gupta, 
who is given the same title as Sariigrama-Gupta. Both are des¬ 
cribed as parama-mShe^ vara- vrishabhadh vaja-SomSnvayaj-Arjuna- 

vat^odbhava Jayapura-parame'svara. In other words these kings 
were l^aivas, had bull as their insignia or emblem, claimed descent 
from Arjuna of lunar family, and were lords of Jayapura. This 
line of rulers, we are told, became reputed as Gupta 
Gupta% 

The inscription may be referred on palaeographical grounds to 
the 12th century a.d., its characters resembling those of the grants 
of Lakshma^asena of Bengal. 

Jayapura, the seat of the family, has been identified with 
modern Jayanagar.near Lakhisarai in the Monghyr district. 

The use of the title MahSmar^cjalika along with the imperial 
titles in the case of Nos. iv and vi indicates that the family had 

‘ See supra pp. 234-236. 

* Ihe eopper-plate was found, while digging earth, by one Amiri Chaudhuri 
about two and a half miles from Panchobh, situated about five or six miles to the 
west of Laheria Sarai, the chief town of the Darbhanga district in Bihar. It was 
edited in JBOR8. v. 582 ff. 
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at first been feudatories (of the Paias or Senas or of both) 
and assumed independence after the defeat of Lakshmanasena by 
Muhammad BakhtySr Khilji. 

The mention of the word Gupta-va^a indicates that 
perhaps the dynasty claimed descent from the Imperial or Later 
Guptas. 

It is interesting to note that the grandfather of the BrShmana 
to whom Samgrarna-Gupta granted land was an immigrant from 
Kolsgcha. 



CHAPTER X 


ADMINISTRATION 
I. PRE-GUPTA PERIOD 

We have no source of information regarding the political theory 
and the administrative system that prevailed in Bengal before it 
became a part of the Gupta empire. It is probable that in these 
respects it followed, in a general way, the gradual evolution that 
took place in the rest of Northern India, with such modifications 
as were required by local conditions and suited the genius of the 
people. 

Only a few isolated facts may be gleaned from a study of the 
classical accounts and scattered references in Indian literature. That 
monarchy was the prevailing system of government is proved by the 
existence of various kingdoms noted above in Chapters ii and ill. 
The reference to tribal units like the Suhmas, Puudras, etc. seems 
to indicate that this monarchical system was evolved out of the 
primitive tribal organisations. Perhaps in this respect we have a 
close parallel to the evolution that took place in Northern India 
between the age of the Rik~saihhits and that of the later Sa/hhitSs 
and the Brahmat^s. 

The somewhat detailed account of the kingdom of the 
Gangaridai, furnished by the classical writers (v. pp. 41-43), 
proves that the necessity of settled forms of government was 
realised, and powerful monarchies were established in Bengal long 
before the fourth century b.c. The strength and efficiency of the 
military force of the Gangaridai necessarily indicate a highly 
developed from of state-organisation. An advanced stage in the 
general political consciousness and state-craft may also be inferred 
from the references in the epics to the political alliance of petty 
states against a common enemy, the occasional establishment of a 
strong monarchy by the combination of a number of smaller 
kingdoms, and the diplomatic relations maintained by kings of 
Bengal with foreign potentates (v. supra p. 38). If the legends 
about prince" Vijaya^ have any historical background, we may 
legitimately infer that in spite of the strength of the king based 


* For the legend cf. Mahsvcmsat tr. by W. Geiger, p. S3. See alto 
sivra p. 39 and iftfl’o Ch. xvn. 
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on a powerful military force, the popular opinion played an impor* 
tant part in the system of administration, such as we could 
normally expect in a state arising out of tribal organisation, which 
was necessarily somewhat democratic in character. 

We have no definite or detailed knowledge of the system of 
administration in Bengal during the Maurya period. We do not 
even know whether it formed a viceroyalty, or was directly 
administered by the emperor. The reference to a mahamStra in 
the Mahssthfin inscription,^ the single epigraphic record that we 
possess of the period, seems to indicate that both in theory and in 
practice the government in Bengal partook of the general character 
of the Maurya administration of which we possess an abundant 
knowledge from various sources. The inscription records some 
beneficent activities of the ruling power and indicates a concern for 
the good government and welfare of the people which is so 
characteristic of the Maurya emperors, particularly ASoka. The 
inscription records the grant of paddy, and probably also of money, 
to the people, by way of loan, in order to relieve the distress caused 
apparently by famine. The clear indication therein of the Govern¬ 
ment store-house (kofhagale) being provided with grains for the 
relief of the people during flood or famine finds its support from 
instruction laid down in the Artha^astra (ii. xv) to the effect that 
the Government store-keeper {koshthagaradhyaksha) shall keep 
apart one-half of the stores of agricultural products for meeting 
such emergencies. 

n. PERIOD OF GUPTA IMPERIALISM 

The epigraphic records of the Gupta period enable us for the 
first time to draw an outline of the general framework of administra¬ 
tion. The Gupta emperors did not directly administer the whole of 
the territory in Bengal which was formally included within the 
empire. There were feudal chiefs, referred to as MahasamantOt 
who even assumed the title maharaja. These were probably the 
chiefs of what were formerly independent states. Reference may 
be made to the cases of Mahasamanta ^aSanka discussed above {st^ra 
p. 59) and of Maharaja Mahasamanta Vijayasena and Mat&raja 
Rudradatta mentioned in the record of Vainyagupta.* The epithets 
applied to Vijayasena show that important state-functions were 
entrusted to some of these feudatory chiefs. Of these epithets 
Dutakay Mahapratthara and Mahapilupati are met with in other 


1 EL XXI. 83. Dr. Barua, however, rejects this reading (IHQ. x. 58). 

2 Supra pp. 49, S2, 
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records and their meaning will be discussed later. In addition to 
these, Vijayasena bears the titles Pahchsdhikarat^oparikat PSiyur 
parika and Purapaloparika. Uparika here evidently refers to a 
superior officer exercising authority over subordinate officials, who 
were in this case those of five adhikaranas, pa^is, and purapalas. 
The first probably refers to five district officers and the last the 
City Superintendents. The meaning of the second is obscure. 

The imperial territory in Bengal directly under the administra¬ 
tion of the emperors was organised into a series of well-defined 
administrative units. The biggest division was called bhuktiy which 
was again sub-divided into vishayas, mai}dalas, vithis and gramas, 
occasionally perhaps with other minor sub-divisions. The imperial 
records refer specifically to only one bhukti in Bengal named after, 
and presumably with its headquarters at, the ancient city of 
Pujjdravardhana. The records of later periods refer to Vardhamana- 
bhtdcii which probably existed even under the Imperial Guptas. 
The names of the different bhuktis and their sub-divisions, so far 
known, have been noted above (v. supra pp. 23 ff.) and need not be 
discussed here. 

The Governor of a bhukti was appointed directly by the 
Emperor and was sometimes selected from members of the 
imperial family. The Governor was called simply Uparika in the 
time of Kumnragupta i, but later, in the reign of Budhagupta, the 
title mahara ja was added to it. Similarly the officer in charge of a 
vishaya was called kumSramatya in the earlier and Syuktaka in 
the later period. During the period of the supremacy of the Later 
Guptas over North Bengal these two officials were called respec¬ 
tively uparika-maharaja and vishayapati} 

The bhuktis and vishayas may be said to correspond roughly 
to the Divisions and Districts of modern Bengal. As a general 
rule the Governor of a bhukti appointed the district-officers, but in 
some cases the appointment seems to have been made directly by 
the Emperor.® 

The bhukti, vishaya, and other administrative units such as 
vithi, had each an adhikaratya (office) of its own at its respective 
headquarters. As our information is solely derived from inscriptions 
recording grant or sale of lands, the work of the adhikarar^as in 


^ Supra pp. 49 ff where full references are given. 

' This follows from the Baigram CP. {El. xxi. 81) in which the vishayapati 
of Pa3chana^ai{ is described as directly meditating on the feet of the Emperor 
(1. 1). In other cases the vishayapati is said to have been appointed by the 
Governor (cf. the land-grants of the Gupta Emperors and independent kings of 
Bengal referred to si^ra pp. 49 ff.). Panchanagarl had another exceptional feature, 
viz, the absence of any BWd in the district adhikaranas. 
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connection with such transactions alone is known to us. But 
there can be hardly any doubt that the description of its composi¬ 
tion and the method of business apply also, wi^ necessary modifica¬ 
tions, to other kinds of work which a state has to perform. In any 
case a detailed study of the transactions for the sale of land gives 
us a glimpse of the actual working of these adhikarat^as which 
formed a unique and very interesting feature of the organisation of 
local governments in ancient Bengal. 

Four copper-plate incriptions found at DSmodarpur* prove 
that during the century 444-S44 a.d. the adhikaratfa of Kopvarsha- 
vishaya, situated in a town presumably bearing the same name, 
was composed, in addition to the district officer, of four other 
prominent members viz. (1) the nagara-^reshfhin, the president of 
the various guilds or corporations of the town or of the rich 
bankers ; (2) the prathama-sSrthavaha (the chief merchant) 
representing the various trading associations and other mercantile 
professions of the vishaya : (3) the prathama-kulika (the chief 
artisan) representing the craft-guilds ; and (4) the prathama- 
kltyastha (ihe chief or senior scribe) either representing the 
Ksyasthas as a class, or acting as a state-official in the capacity of 
a Secretary of modern days.^ It will not be out of place here to 
note that the discovery by Bloch of a large number of seals’ at BasSrh 
(old VaUail) in North Bihar (Tirabhukti) with the legend ^resh^hi- 
sarthavSha-kulika-nigama i.e. the corporations of bankers, merchants 
and artisans, and of some others by Spooner there with separate 
legends such as l.reshihi-nigama* (with which may also be 
compared the legend kulika-nigama in some of Marshall’s finds at 
BhifS in Allahabad district),’ corroborates the view that similar 
corporations existed in the headquarters of Ko^ivarsha in North 
Bengal, and that it is their representatives who served in the 
adhikaratfa of the vishayapati. 

According to the four inscriptions, referred to above, the 
intending purchasers of land approached the adhikaratfa and stated 
the nature and amount of land required by them, the purpose for 
which it was to be used, and their readiness to pay the price 

» £7. XV. 130 ff. 

> The exact meaning of the four designations is difficult to determine. 
Dr. U. N. Ohoshal interpreted them as ‘guild-president, the leading merchant, the 
leading banker and the leading scribe’ (Hindu Revenue System, p. 202). On the 
other hand Dr. Bloch took iresh^hin, sSrthmdka, and kuliko respectwgly as 
banker, trader, and merchant (ASI. 19034. p. 104). 

* /tS/. 19034, pp. 101-20. 

* ASI. 1913-14, pp. 125, 137, 150, 153. 

* ASI. 1911-13, p. 56. 
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prescribed by usage. The matter was referred by the adhlkarcaia to 
three record-keepers (pustapalas). After a favourable report had 
been received from them and the price actually paid, the land was 
formally made over to the party. The copper-plates which inform 
us of these transactions were the formal deeds ofs ale which were 
handed over to the purchasers as documents of their right. 

The adhikara^as of the district, as described above, evidently 
belong to the type mentioned in the old Sanskrit drama, the 
MTichhakafika. The famous trial-scene in the ninth Act of the 
drama refers to the adhikarat^a or court sitting in a mcn^apa or 
assembly-hall. The trial is conducted jointly by the adhikarar^ikat 
a Sresh(hm and a kayastha. This drama shows that the adkikaraifoSt 
which included at least two members referred to in the Dsmodarpur 
Plates, served as a court of justice for the trial of criminal cases. 
This only supports, what has been stated above, that the adhikararya 
formed a general administrative body in charge of many kinds of 
administrative work of the district. The sale of land could not 
have been its sole business, for then it would be diihcult to 
explain why bankers, merchants and artisans should form its 
constituent parts.^ 

The constitution of the district adhikaratyas raises several 
interesting problems. First, even assuming that three of the four 
additional members represented the trade, industry and banking 
corporations, we do not know whether they were nominated by the 
Governor or elected by their respective constituencies. The fact 
that each of these bodies had a nigama or a corporation of its own, 
makes it very likely that the presidents of these corporations became 
automatically members of the adhikarcnya. But whether these 
presidents were elected by the associations or nominated by the 
king we have no definite means to determine. It appears, however, 
from a study of the Dharmasutras by NRrada and Brihaspati, which 
belong approximately to the same period with which we are dealing, 
that the presidents of these associations were elected by their 
members.^ 

The second problem relates to the position of the additional 
members vis-d-vis the district-officer. It has been held by some 
that the direct responsibility for managing the affairs of the 
adhikarana lay in the hands of the district-officer, but he carried 
out his duties in the presence of the additional members.” Other 
scholars regard the latter as a Board of Advisers” to the district- 

* Dr. U.N.Ghoshal. op. cit. pp. 200-305. 

* Cf. R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, Cb. i. § 6-7. 

» IC. VI. 161. 

< mL 56. 
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office!^. This is certainly a more reasonable view than the former. 
But the word *puroga* used after the names and designations of 
the additional members would rather seem to indicate that they 
formed an integral part of the adhikaraifa and possessed rights 
and prerogatives beyond those of mere advisers. Although their 
exact constitutional position is difficult to determine, it would not 
be unreasonable to assume that they held concurrent authority with 
the district’Officer in the general administration or at least in certain 
specified branches of it. 

This democratic principle in the administration of local affairs 
is also proved by another copper-plate from Damodarpur issued 
during the reign of Budhagupta.^ It describes the sale of a piece 
of land, with the same formalities as noted above, including reference 
to a record-keeper (only one in this case), but the bodyw hich is 
approached by the purchaser and authorises the sale consists 
of mahattaras, the ashfakuladhikarar^a, the gramikas^ and the 
kutumbins. Form Pala^avrindaka, which was evidently its head¬ 
quarters, this body reports the sale-transactions to the chief 
Brshma^as, the prominent subjects and householders of the village 
of Chandagfgma. Moreover, even after reference to the record- 
keeper, and a favourable report received from him, the mahattaras, 
kutumbins and others measured the land under sale and demarcated 
its boundary. 

The procedure, here contemplated, is obviously different from 
that laid down in the other records. Some of the ‘differences, such 
as measurement of land by the mahattaras and others may be 
explained by supposing that purely formal details were omitted 
in the latter. But there is no doubt that the adhikarar^as of 
Kotivarsha and PalaSavrindaka, though exercising similar functions, 
were differently constituted. It appears from the Dhanaidaba Grant 
of Kumfiragupta i that an orf/uTcora^a like that of PalflSavrindaka 
was really an adhikarai}a of a village or a group of villages. The 
difference in the constitution can be easily explained. The head¬ 
quarters of such an adhikarar^a evidently had not sufficient industrial 
and commercial importance, and did not possess associations of 
bankers, traders or artisans, which were large enough in number 
or of sufficient importance to make their power felt in public affairs. 
In these rural areas, different types of men, enumerated above, 
exercised authority in public affairs. Of these the mahattaras 
probably denote the leading men of the locality,® and the gramikas, 

^ EL XV. 135. 

* According to Pargiter, **Mahattaras were the men of position in the 
villages, the leading men.” He even suggests that the word matobbar or 
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the heads of villages.^ The method by which these two categories 
were selected, in what respects the former were distinguished from 
the kutumhins which mean householders, and the exact significance 
of the term ashtakulSdhikarar^a are all unknown to us.® But 
although, therefore, we are unable to determine the exact composi¬ 
tion of these rural adikaraifas, there can be hardly any doubt that 
they represented the popular elements and were constituted on the 
same democratic basis which distinguishes the district or urban 
adhikarai^s. This predominance of popular elements in the 
administrative machinery is one of the most important side-lights 
on the system of government in ancient Bengal that archaeology 
has revealed. It may be presumed that the administration of other 
territorial units such as and bhukti was also organised in the 
same spirit. 

A vithi-adhikarai^a consisting of mahattaras, agraharins, khadgis^ 
and at least one vaha~nayaka (superintendent of transport organisa¬ 
tion ?) is referred to in the Mallasarul copper-plate grant of the 
time of Gopachandra, who founded an independent kingdom in 

Matabar, a common title for the head-man of a village in East Bengal, though 
generally derived from Arabic Mu'tabar, “trustworthy, reputable,” is more 
probably a corruption of Matar^bar, that is, Mahattara-vara, “the chief of the 
leading men” UA. xxxix. 213) 

* The status and function of the village head-man are described in detaii 
in Smpti literature and are also referred to in inscriptions. For a detailed 
discussion cf. R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life, p. 155 and Jolly, Hindu Law and 
Custom, p. 203. According to Manu-samhita (vu. 115-120) the king appointed 
a head over each village, as well as heads of ten villages, heads of twenty, heads 
of a hundred and heads of a thousand. A head of ten villages (Dasagrun^a) is 
referred to in Bengal inscriptions, as will be noted below, but how far the 
organisation described by Manu was applicable to Bengal at any particular time, 
it is difficult to say. 

* For the meaning of these terms cf. Dr. R. G. Basak in AJV. u. 491-92. 
According to him, ashtakuiSdhikaranas were probably officers appointed over 
eight kubs, a technical term used to denote inhabited country, especially as much 
ground as can be cultivated by two ploughs each driven by six bulls. According 
to Dr. Basak, kutumbins undoubtedly refer to ordinary householders or family- 

i.e., men having kutumbas, families. He does not agree with Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar who takes kutumbins to n^an only the cultivators {lA. 1919, p. 80). 
Dr. U. N Ohosbal interprets kutumbins as heads of households (pp. cit. 
p. 200, f.n. 2). 

Dr. U. N. Ghoshal regards mahattaras, kutumbins, and even prakritis not 
as 'private individuals' but as ‘officials* and ‘administrative agents’ (pp. cit. 
p. 205). The evidence of the Khalimpur Plate, cited by him, does not support his 
contention. For a person concerned with administration is not necessarily an 
offidal, as, for example, we have non-official members of municipalities and 
district-boards, and assessors and jurors at present. For criticism of Dr. Ohosbal’s 
view cf. EHBP. i. 127 ) DUS. v. No. n, pp. 1 ff. 

* For the relation of vithi to bhukti and vlshaya, cf. iC. vr. 156. 
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Vaiiga immediately after the Guptas.^ It is, therefore, very likely 
that such an adhikaratia existed under the Imperial Guptas also. 

We have reference to an adhikarai^a of the town of Puqi^ra- 
vardhana,^ presumably the headquarters of the bhukti named 
after it. It is natural to regard it as the adhikaratia of the bhuktU 
corresponding to that of a vishaya, though it is not specifically 
referred to as such. The record says that one or more officials 
called Syuktakas and the adhikaratia of the town of Pu^dravardhana, 
headed by Arya-mgara-'sreshthin, were approached by a Brshmana 
and his wife for purchase of land. After consulting the chief 
iprathama) record-keeper and five others, they sold the land 
according to usual procedure. It is clear, therefore, that the 
adhikaratia of Pundravardhana performed the same function, in 
regard to sale of lands, as that of a vishaya. The only difference 
is that the Governor of the bhukti is not referred to at all in connec¬ 
tion with this adhikaratia. It has been suggested that “the head 
of the provincial government of Pundravardhana was not directly 
connected with his adhikaratia at least in so far as it concerned 
itself with transactions of land-sale.’’® This is very unlikely and 
we should rather suppose that either the Governor was included in 
the adhikaratia whose composition is only briefly referred to as 
^Arya-nagara’kesh(hi-purogam." or that Ayuktaka refers to the 
Governor who, along with the other members of the adhikaratia 
headed by nagara-'sreshihin, composed the authoritative body.* 

The procedure of land-sale described in the Gupta records 
referred to above throws some light on the very important, though 
somewhat intriguing, problem of the ownership of land. But 
radically different views have been entertained on this subject. 
Some regard the king as the sole proprietor of lands in ancient 
Bengal,^ while others look upon the whole village or individual 
cultivator as the real owner.® The procedure of land-sale in Bengal 
raises interesting issues in respect of each of these theories. If, for 
example, we hold that the land belonged to the king, it is difficult to 
explain why his officer could not alienate it without the approval of 
the people or their representatives such as the mahattaras and the 
kutumbins. On the other hand, the fact that the proceeds of sale 
went to the royal exchequer goes definitely against the other two 

‘ See supra p. 52. 

* Paharpur cp. {EL xx. 59). 

» 1C. VI. 159-60. ^ 

* One of the seals (No. 20) discovered at Basarh shows that a provincial 
Governor had his own adhikarana (ASI. 1903-4, p. 109}. 

* Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, op. cit, 206-7. 

* This is the view of Dr. R. G. Basak {AJV. n. 486-91). 
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theories. We must, therefore, admit that during the Gupta period 
the king was undoubtedly recognised as the sole owner of the soil, 
at least in Bengal. At the same time indications are not wanting 
that perhaps in more primitive times the villagers, either individually 
or through their assemblies, possessed specific rights over the lands 
within the jurisdiction of the village. Whether such rights amounted 
to ownership, absolute or even modified, it is impossible to say in 
the present state of our knowledge.^ 

ni. PERIOD OF THE INDEPENDENT VAISTGA RULERS BEFORE THE PALAS 

The establishment of independent kingdoms in South and East 
Bengal in the sixth century a.d. necessarily brought about certain 
changes in the administrative system. But the tradition of the 
Gupta rule was preserved to a very large extent. The administra¬ 
tive divisions like bhuktis, vishayas and vtthis were continued on 
the old lines, but there were changes or variations in details. We 
have specific mention of the Vardhurnsna-bhukti and there was 
probably another bhukti with its headquarters at Navysvakfiriks.* 
The Governor of the latter is called uparika, with the additional title 
mahSpratlhSra in two earlier records, and antaraftga in a later one.^ 
Here, again, while the vishayapati or district-officer was generally 
appointed by the Governor, in one case he seems to have been 
directly appointed by the king. 

The administrative organisation of the different territorial 
units was also modelled on the old system. We have no definite 
information about the adhikarartas of bhukti or grSma, but there are 
specific references to the adhikarar^as of vishaya or district^ in 
several records. Unfortunately their constitution is not as clearly 
stated as in the earlier records. Here the authoritative body, 
before which the intending purchasers of land present their petition, 
consists of the district adhikarar^Oy a number of mahattaras and 
vyavah3rir}s (or vySpSrins) and occasionally also other leading 


* Cf. DUS. v. No. n. pp. I ff. 

2 See sig>m p. 26. The area is not expressly designated as bhukti, but may 
be regarded as such as its Governor was called Uparika. 

3 In Dharmsditya’s cp, dated year 3, the Governor Sthsnudatta is simply 
called mahsrnja. Thecp. of Gopachandra, dated year 19, seems to apply one or 
more additional titles to the Governor, but this portion of the text is illegible 
{1A 1910, pp. 195.204). The unpublished Kurpala cp. of SamBch 5 rade\« refers to 
•Paur^ndcsrlka-vyspnrap<va-mahnprafihura.' 

* The district in the Faridpur Plates is named VnrakMnaniaUhyhdmya. The 
use of mopdefti as part vS the name of vUhaya is peculiar. 
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citizens.^ It has been suggested that the mahattaras represented 
the landed gentry and the vyavahsrins, the industrial or commercial 
interests of the district.® This is plausible enough, but cannot be 
regarded as certain.® As to the adhikarana itself, it is described 
as headed by *Jyesh(ha~k3yastha' in two cases, and ‘the chief 
adhikaranika' in another case.® The other members of the adhU 
karar^a are not specified. It has been inferred from the two 
descriptive expressions of adhikarana that the vishayapati did not 
control the affairs of the adhikarana, and his functions were 
separated from those connected with the adhikarana.'^ It is 
difficult to accept this theory, which stands on the same footing 
as the view upheld by the same scholar, on similar grounds, that 
the provincial Governor had no connection with the adhikarana of 
the headquarters of the bhukti. But whatever might have been the 
actual constitution of the adhikarana of the district of this period, 
its association with the leading men of the district while exercising 
its authority shows that the old democratic spirit in local adminis¬ 
tration was still the characteristic feature of the government. 
That the same spirit prevailed in the vithi-adhikaranas of this 
period has already been mentioned above (v. supra p. 269). 

We must naturally expect some changes in the central govern¬ 
ment. Here the independent kings, who took the place of the 
distant Gupta overlords, bore the title maharajsdhiraja, which was 
less pretentious than the Imperial Gupta titles, parama-daivata, 
parama-bhattSraka and mahnrajadhirdja, but more dignified than 
the simple title maharaja borne by old Vanga king like Vainya- 
gupta, Chandravarman, and Simhavarman. But the independent 
kings of Bengal issued commands in right Gupta style to a large 
number of officials. Only one such list has been preserved in the 
MallasSrul Plate referred to above, and the names of the officials 
are given in Appendix A. The list is much smaller than that in 
the Pala and Sena records, and as most of the terms are obscure, 
it does not enable us to form an idea of the general administrative 
machinery beyond what has been stated above. It, however, 
represents the first stage in the administrative organisation which 
was further developed in-the later periods. 


^ Dr. U. N. Ghoshal (op. cit. pp. 204-5) regards them all as minor officials 
(cf. supra p. 269, f.n. 2). 

* IC. VI. 163. 

^ Cf. supra p. 269, f.n. 2. 

^ The unpublished Kurpsls cp. of Samachsradeva refers (o **mahattar- 
Sdhikaranam.'* 

» /C. VI. 163. 
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w. THE PALA PERIOD 

The rule of the PElas for nearly four centuries established for 
the first time a long and stable government in Bengal. The 
administrative machinery must have assumed a definite form and 
taken deep root in the soil during this period. Unfortunately the 
available materials do not enable us to give a comprehensive 
picture of it with suflicient clearness, and we have to content 
ourselves with mere glimpses into its different aspects. 

The organisation of the kingdom into a series of administrative 
units called bhuktis^ vishayast maf}^alas, and other smaller ones 
ending with pStakas were continued (v. supra p. 23). The Palas 
exercised direct administrative control over Bengal, Bihar, and 
Assam and we find mention of Pundravardhana-, Vardhamiina-, and 
Das^dsi-bhuktis within the limits of Bengal proper, Tira-WwA/i and 
&TmSi$ 2 iTSi-bhukti in Bihar, and PrEgjyotisha-Wm^;/ in Assam. The 
inscriptions of the period give us the names of a large number of 
vishayas and mar^dalas (v. supra p. 24), and refer to the officers 
connected with their administration bearing designations identical 
with or very similar to those of the earlier period.^ But they do 
not throw any light on the forms of local governments prevailing 
at the time. We do not even know for certain whether the 
adhikaranas, constituted on democratic basis, still formed a feature 
of the administrative system. These are not referred to in any 
record, though it is not unlikely that they survived, perhaps in a 
modified form. 

The increased royal power was reflected in the assumption of 
the titles parame'svara, parama-bhattdraka, maharttjsdhirdja^ evi¬ 
dently on the model of the Imperial Guptas. The central adminis¬ 
trative machinery was also developed, as the PtUas ruled over a 
vast empire. It is during this period that we come across for the 
first time an important official of the state, whose status was like 
that of the Prime Minister. He was probably called mantrt or 
sachiva.^ The post seems to have been hereditary in the family 


^ The Khalimpur Cp. (Pala Ins. No. 3) refers to Jyeshtha-kayastha, Maha- 
mahattaro, Mahattara, and Dalagramika etc. as administrators of vishaya (vishaya- 
vyavaharinah). There are also references to Uparika, hfaha-kumaramatya, Vishaya- 
pati, Cramapati, and Brahmanas, Kutumbins etc. The expression Rajasthanlya is 
generally added to Uparika (cf. Psla Ins., Nos. 14, 31, 46), though in one case 
it seems to be mentioned as a separate official (No. 6), In the former cases 
references are apparently to the Governor of a province who takes the place of 
the king i.e. Governor and Viceroy. The official name Du'sagramika shows that 
the district was divided into groups of ten villages ; cf. supra p. 269, f.n. 1. 

I For the use of the term Sachiva in this sense cf. Psla Ins. No. SO. 
*MantrV is referred to in Ins. No. 31,1.61 ; No. 39, 1.49. 
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of Brshmana Garga from the time of Dharmapflla to Nflrsyai^a* 
pala. The great power and high pretension of these ministers 
described in Bsdfil Pillar inscription (No. 16) have already been 
noted above (v. supra p. 116). The statement that the minister 
Darbhapfiaji kept the emperor DevapBla waiting at his door may 
be an exaggeration, but the inscription leaves no doubt that the 
Prime Minister exercised very great authority in the affairs of state. 
Another family supplied Prime Ministers to the later P8la kings. 
Yogadeva, the Prime Minister of Vigrahapala iii, is said to have 
succeeded to this post on hereditary principles, and members of his 
family held the same position up to the reign of Kumarapflla 
(Ins. No. 50). Vaidyadeva, the minister of the last named king, 
who regarded him as a dear friend, was also an able general and 
founded an independent kingdom in KsmarUpa. The Pfilas inherited 
the tradition of hereditary ministers from the Imperial Guptas. 
It may be said to be a characteristic feature in ancient India, and 
even less important offices, both in Gupta and Pala periods, were 
often filled up on hereditary principles.^ 

The form of government was, of course, monarchical. The 
succession to the royal throne seems to have been based on strictly 
hereditary principles. The heir-apparent, designated as Yuvaraja, 
is frequently referred to in the records, and was probably entrusted 
with important functions, though we have np definite evidence of 
it. Rajaputra (royal prince) is included in the stereotyped list of 
officials, and as in the case of Ramapsla, it is probable that some¬ 
times kings in old age left the cares of government to their 
sons. 

The establishment of a big kingdom or empire led to the 
creation of feudatory chiefs, who are referred to in the Pala records 
as rajan, rajanyaka, rajanaka, rar^aka, samanta, and mahSsamanta. 
Such feudatory chiefs existed also under the older independent 
royal dynasties in Bengal. There are references to samantas in the 
records of Samschsradeva,® Devakhadga and JayanBga. In the 
last case, the samanta was a pow’erful chief, with a mahapratihara 
ruling over a vishaya or district under him. When I^aSBnka 
established an empire, the independent kings conquered by him 
became feudatory chiefs. One such ruler, called maharaja maha- 
samanta^ is known to us, but there were probably others. That 
this system was also inherited from the Gupta period is proved by 


^ Cf. R. D. Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 93'. A1 Masndi 
also refers to hereditary ofiBces in India (JS. ifi D. i. 20). 

‘ Unpublished Kurpsla copper-ptete. 
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what has been said above (v. supra pp. 56, 59). The PSla rulers 
must have had many such samantas under them, in addition to the 
defeated kings, re-instated in their dominions, whose exact relation¬ 
ship with the suzerain power cannot be determined with certainty. 
Occasionally the Pala kings held Durbars in which the feudatory 
chiefs and subordinate kings assembled at the capital city to 
render homage and obedience to the suzerain (v. supra p. 114). 

The decline in power of the central authority naturally gave 
an opportunity to the feudal chiefs to assume higher prerogatives. 
Even where they did not openly declare themselves free, they 
often practically exercised independent authority. The chiefs who 
rallied to the cause of Rsmapala were de facto sovereign rulers, 
even though the Rdmacharita calls them samantas. We possess an 
official record' of at least one such feudal chief viz, Isvaraghosha 
of phekkarl. Although he is called Mahamarfdalika, the grant is 
drawn up exactly in the style of independent kings such as those 
of the Psla, Varman and Sena dynasties, and, what is most 
interesting, the order of the ruler is issued to a host of officials, 
including rajan, rdjanyaka, rdjfit, rdt^aka etc., the list closely 
corresponding to what we meet with in the records of the Guptas, 
Pfllas and Senas. There can be hardly any doubt that chiefs like 
Isvaraghosha were independent rulers for all practical purposes, 
though they did not openly assume royal epithet. Their position 
was perhaps similar to the provincial rulers, like the Viziers of Oudh, 
during the last days of the Mughal rule. The designations rSjajtt 
rSjanaka, rdjanyaka, rdr^aka etc. in the stereotyped list of 
officials probably refer to them. 

The efficiency and comprehensive character of the administra¬ 
tive organisation of the Pelas are best evidenced by the long list of 
officials given in their land-grants. Although the exact'nature of 
the power and functions of many of them is not clearly known, the 
list enables us to form a general idea of the wide scope of the 
administrative machinery and the different departments through 
which it was carried on. 

A list of these officials, with such information as we possess 
regarding their functions, is given in Appendix b and we may state 
here in general terms some of the prominent features of administra¬ 
tion that may be inferred from them and other sources. 

It appears that the scope of the government not only embraced 
the secular affairs of the kingdom—political, social and economical, 
but even extended to moral and religious spheres. It is said, for 


Rsmgani CP. of Uvaraghosba {IB. 149). 
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example, that Dhannapsla maintained the rules of castes and 
religious orders in strict conformity to the holy scriptures.* In 
this respect he merely followed the old traditions, but it is particularly 
interesting inasmuch as the ruler was himself a follower of Buddhism. 
This shows that the religious profession of the ruler did not influence 
the policy of the state, which was based on time-honoured precepts 
and conventions. The appointment of a long line of Brahmans as 
Prime Ministers by the Buddhist Pala kings also constitutes an 
important evidence to the same effect. 

The fact that DevapRla appointed Viradeva as the head of the 
Nalandfi monastery® also indicates that the authority of the Pala 
kings extended to the religious sphere. Tt has already been noted 
above (v. supra p. 115) that the Tibetan traditions ascribe the 
foundation of various Buddhist monasteries to Psla kings. There is 
epigraphic evidence to show that they endowed both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical temples and religious establishments.® 

Reference must be made in this connection to the royal agent 
for religious grants and endowments called dutaka. This term does 
not denote any regular officer, but usually a high official, sometimes 
even the crown prince, was selected as dutaka through whom 
request for any such grant was conveyed to the king, and later, 
the royal approval communicated to the officers concerned for the 
due execution of the charter for the grant. 

We know from Kautilya’s Arthabastra and other sources that 
administration was carried on by a number of departments of the 
government, each organised under an adhyaksha or superintendent. 
The list of officials mentioned in the Pfila records points to a 
similar organisation,^ though we are unable to define the nature 
and scope of the various departments into which the administration 
was divided. An analysis of the stereotyped list of officials,® 
however, indicates broadly the different departments of administra¬ 
tion and their scope of activities. 

I. The main powers and responsibilities of the government must 
have been in the hands of a central executive body acting directly 

» Ins. No. 6, V. 5. Also cf. No. 39, v. 13. 

* Ins. No. 8, V. 10. 

® Ins. Nos. 2, 7, 14. The last one refers to the construction of a Sivs 
temple by Nsrayanapala. 

* This is more definitely established by the statements in the Irda CF. 
referred to infra pp. 282-83. The title maha- prefixed to well-known official 
names seems to indicate the organisation, undar one head, of a number ofiStidi 
officials. ^ 

* This is arranged alphabetically in App. B with short notes to whidi 
reference should be made in respect of individual officials mentioned in the text. 
It must be added that the interpretation of the terms is mostly coi\jectura]. 
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under the supervision of the king. In addition to the RSJaputra 
and Prime Minister mentioned above, we have specific references to 
other ministers such as MahS-sSndhivigrahika, Minister in charge 
of Peace and War, RSjSn^tya, probably denoting the junior 
ministers in general, MahS~Kumaramatya, whose exact status is 
not known, and Duta, the ambassador ; the other high executive 
officials being collectively referred to as amatyas. An officer, called 
Ahgaraksha, was probably the Head of the Royal Body-guard. 
RSjasthanlya probably denoted a high official under the king and 
possibly had the status of a Regent or a Viceroy. 

A class of officers described as adhyakshas or supervisors of 
elephants, horses, colts, mules, cows, buffaloes, goats and sheep, 
must be distinguished from army officers in charge of some of these, 
referred to later.^ They may be regarded as Superintendents of 
elephants, horses etc. maintained by state, and their functions 
and duties may be similar to those of functionaries of the same 
names described in the Kautiltya Artha&stra.^ 

11 . Revenue Department. There were different classes of officers 
for collecting revenues from different sources. Those from agricul¬ 
tural lands must have been mainly collected through the heads of 
territorial units, such as Uparika, Vishayapati, Dagagramika and 
GrSmapati. The exact nature of these revenues is not known to 
us, but they are referred to in general terms as bliSga, bhoga, kara, 
hiraijya, uparikara etc.^ in the land-grants. We have a specific 

‘ In the Khslimpur cp. fNo. 2) we have the compound 'hasiya’sva-go 
mahishy-aj-avik-adhyaksha' as well as baladhyaksha and nakadhyaksha (evidently 
a mistake for navadhyaksha or naukadhyaksha). In the Nalands cp. of Dharma- 
pala (No. 3) we have 'hasty-a''iV-oshtra-bala-vyapritaka' as well as 'kinora-vadava- 
go-mahishy-adhikrita.' The Monghyr CP. of Devapsla (No. 6) has ‘hasty-asv- 
oshtro-bala-vyapritaka' i.nd'ki'ao'a-vadavd-go mashishy-aj-dvik-ddhyaksha* With the 
addition of ‘now’ before ‘bala' in the first, these two expressions become 
stereotyped in the later Psia Grants. It is obvious that we have to deal with 
two sets of officers, referred to respectively as 'vydpritaka' and either ‘adhikrita' 
or 'adhyaksha,' The use of the words ‘nau' and ‘bala' indicates the military 
character of the former. Adhyaksha should then be taken in the sense of a 
superintendent in the civil administration. 

* Bk. u. Chs. xxix-xxxi. 

® The meaning of these terms is not definitely known, but the following 
suggestions may be provisionally accepted ; 

Land-revenues paid in kind. 

BAogn=>Periodical supplies of fruits, firewood, flowers and the like which 
the villagers had to furnish to the king, 

Kara=A general property tax levied periodically. 

Hiranya^Tix in cash levied upon certain special kinds of crops as distin¬ 
guished from the tax in kind (bhdga) which was charged upon 
the ordinary crops. 

f//iar/Jtara=-Impost levied on temporary tenants. 
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reference to an officer called Shashih-sdhikf ita, and it is probable 
that he collected the sixth part of various articles which 
belonged to the king according to Mam-mfiti} Another officer, 
called Bhogapati probably collected the tax referred to as bhoga. 
The other kinds of taxes and revenues may be inferred from the 
designations of officials employed to collect them. Tf our interpreta¬ 
tions of these terms are correct, the following taxes were imposed 
during the Psla period. 

1. Tax payable by the villagers for piotection against 
thieves and robbers.* 

2. Customs and tolls. 

3. Fine for criminal offences.® 

4. Ferry-dues. 

These taxes were collected respectively by Chauroddharar^ika, 
Saulkika, DS^sparSdhika, and Tarika. 

HI. The Accounts (and probably also Records) Department 
was in charge of Mahakshapafalika. He was probably assisted by 
Jyeshiha-kayastha. 

IV. Official names like Kshetrapa and PramStfi seem to refer 
to a department of land-survey. 

V. The Judicial Department was in charge of MahSdai)4onSyaka 
(called DharmadhikSra in Ins. No. 50). 

VI. The Police Department had several officers such as MahS- 
pratthSra, DSr^dika, DSndap^'sika and Dat^do^akti. The first was 
probably in charge of the palace, but the duties of the others cannot 
be defined. Another officer Khola was probably in charge of the 
Intelligence Department. 

VII. The Military Department was in charge of SenSpaii or 
Mahasempati. There were separate officers under him in charge 
of infantry, cavalry, elephants, camels and ships which formed the 
chief divisions of the army.^ The names of some special officers 
are also mentioned such as KoUapSla in charge of forts, and 
Prantapala, the Warden of the Marches. 


For discussion, with references, cf. U. N. Ghoshal, op. cit. pp. 34, 237,36, 
60,210. There are, in addition, two kinds of taxes, each men''oned only in a single 
record, pin^aka (Ins. No. 2) and ratnatraya-sambhoga (No. 46) the meaning of 
which is unknown. Dr. Ghoshal’s interpretation {pp. cit. p. 244) of these two 
terms is hardly convincing. 

* Ch. vii. v. 131. 

’ For this interpretation of Chauroddharana, cf. Ghoshal, op. cit. p. 243, f.n. 2. 

* For the different views on the interpretation of the term da'sapttrudha, ef. 
Ghoshal, op, cit. pp. 219-20. 

* See supra p. 277, f.n. 1. 
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The Nslands cp. of Dharmapftia (No. 3) refers to the tradi¬ 
tional five-fold military divisions viz. Elephant, Cavalry, Chariot, 
Infantry and Navy but there is no reference to any officer in charge 
of Chariots.^ 

That the navy always played an important part in the military 
organisation of Bengal is known from various sources. Apart from 
the specific references in RaghuvaMa to the naval force of Bengal 
and the general references in foreign inscriptions to Bengal as a 
sea-power («/pra p. 37, f.n. 3 ; p. 55, f.n. 1), ships are freouently 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Bengal, and there is probably also 
a reference to a ship-building harbour in an inscription of DharmS- 
ditya {supra p. 51). We have also references to naval fights in 
south Vanga during the reign of KumSrapala {supra p. 168) and 
a naval expedition to the west sent by Vijayasena {supra pp. 214-15). 

The elephant forces of Bengal are also frequently mentioned in 
many inscriptions, and their effective strength is indirectly admitted 
even in the records of many foreign foes which refer to their 
formidable array in glowing terms. 

As regards cavalry, we learn from inscription No. 6 that horses 
were imported fronr Kftmboja, which has always been noted for 
horses of good breed. 

The mention in the Pala records of a number of tribal names 
along with the officials may be taken as referring to the military 
units recruited from those tribes.® These are Gaucia^ MSlava^ 
Khaha, Kulika and Huna in the Nfilanda cp. of DharmapSla (No. 3). 
KamSia and LS^a are added in the records of subsequent kings, 
while Cho4a occurs in a single inscription (No. 46) of the time of 
Madanapttla, the last P5la king.® The fact that there is no reference 
to these tribes in the Kh&limpur cp. of Dharmapsla, might lead one 
to presume that this military organisation was not fully developed 
till towards the close of his reign. The name Gau^a in the list is 
certainly very interesting and possibly refers to the soldiers 
recruited in the home territory of the Pslas, Kulika cannot be 
obviously taken as an artisan or merchant and must be regarded as 
the name of a people.* The other tribes are well-known. It is 
obvious from this list that the Pnla kings recruited mercenary 
soldiers from all parts of India. 

* For illustrations of chariots and armed warriors, cf. Paharpur, pi. lvii. 

3 The words chata-bhata which follow these tribal names mean regular and 
irregular troops (C//. ui. 98). 

* The addition of 04ra to this list 1. 142) is due to the misreading 

of Cau4a as Odra (4ra) in EL xvii. 321. 

^ ^Kulika* occurs in the list of peoples and countries in Brahma Parana 
It is placed in the Northern Division along with Gsndharas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Kssmiras and Lampakas (Ch. xxvii, vv. 4S-S0). 
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Very little is definitely known about the plannings of campaigns 
or method of warfare. But the reference to officers like Mah!t~ 
vyahapati in later records seems to indicate that formation of 
\yiihas or different types of battle-arrays, such as are mentioned in 
Kautilya’s Artha^astra, still formed an important part in military 
strategy. If we could believe in the poetic descriptions in inscrip¬ 
tions we might conclude that marches of each element ir dense 
formations were the general rule in military movements. 

The list of officials contained in the Psla records contains many 
names other than those referred to above. But in the absence of 
definite knowledge about their meaning we cannot say whether the 
officials belonged to any of the Departments noted above or to new 
Departments which are yet unknown to ns. For example, Khai}4^- 
raksha might have been in charge of a Department of construction of 
buildings and their repairs. 

V. PERIOD OF THE SENAS AND OTHER MINOR DYNASTIES. 

The administrative machinery set up during the Pala period 
continued under the Senas, and was also hdopted, as far as local 
conditions permitted, by the Kambojas, Chandras, Varmans and 
other contemporary minor ruling dynasties. The records of these 
dynasties, however, reveal some new developments. 

As regards administrative divisions, smaller territorial units 
such as pd, takas, chalurakos, and avfittis come into prominence 
(v. supra p. 23). We have references to Bhuktipati, Mar^4alopati 
and Vishayapati, who were undoubtedly rulers of the three territorial 
units. The extent of Pu]jdravardhana-W;MA// was vastly increased 
under the Senas (v. supra p. 24) and this single bhukti included the 
whole of the modern Rajshahi, Dacca and Presidency Divisions, 
and a part, at least, of the Chittagong Division. On the other 
hand the jurisdiction of the Yard ham tJna-WiwAr/ was curtailed, at 
least in the north, and a new bhukti, with Kahkagrama as centre, 
was established {w supra p. 2?). The reasons for these changes are 
not appaient. 

The later Sena kings assumed additional titles such as a&vapati, 
gajapati, tiarapati, rrijatrayadhipali and these are also applied to 
Daiaratha-deva. We also come across the term Mahd-mantrl 
denoting the Prime Minister.^ 

It is interesting to note that the stereotyped list of persons 
(App. c) td whom commands arc issued In copper-plate grants 

* The term JV/fl/ra-maw/ri does not occur in the regular list of officials. But 
the grandfather of Bhatta Bhavadeva is said to have been a A/flAa-wafl/ri of the 
king of Vahga (Belava CP. v. 10, IB. 33). 
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includes the queen (rSJffi or mahistH) who does not figure in 
similar lists of even a single record of the Plla kings. Whether 
the addition signifies any political importance of the queen it is 
difficult to say, but as the Chandras, Varmans, Ksmbojas and 
Senas, whose records contain the addition, all originally belonged to 
territories outside Bengal,^ the innovation might be due to fordgn 
influence. 

More significant, however, is the inclusion of Pwohita in the 
grants of the Kamboja, Varman and Sena kings. It indicates the 
great importance attached to religious and social aspects of 
administration during the rule of these dynasties which were all 
followers of orthodox Hinduism. This view is supported by 
traditions current in Bengal in respect of king Ssmalavarman, 
Harivarraan, Vallslasena and Lakshmanasena to which reference 
will be made in Ch. xv infra. It is noteworthy that the designation 
Purohita i-. changed to Maha-Purohita in the later Sena records. 
Mention is also made of ^antysgsrika, S^ntyagaradhikfita and 
Santivarika who were evidently priests in charge of various religious 
rites, though it is not definitely known whether they were regular 
officials. Another office of the same type was probably that of 
Raja-pat}4iia.^ 

The iihportance of Maha-sandhivigrahika seems to have been 
considerably increased (see App. c) and we come across two new 
high officials, Maha-mudradhikrita and Maha-sarvadhikrita. The 
exact meaning of these terms is not clear, but the first probably was 
an officer of the status of Lord Privy Seal. It is interesting to 
note that the second name still survives in Bengal in the title 
*Sarvadhikari. 

The head of the Judiciary is called Maha-dharmadhyaksha» 
Similarly we meet with new names in the Military Department, 
such as Maha-pilupatij Maha^garfasthCt and Maha-vyUhapatL 
Whether these are new functionaries or merely new names for old 
officers, it is difficult to say. The Army Department seems to include, 
in addition to infantry, cavalry, elephants and ships, also herds of 
cows, buffaloes, goats aud sheep.’* It is not unlikely, however, 

*■ Ramganj cp. of Isvaraghotha ilB. 149) and the Sundarban cp. of 
Dommapapala {IHQ. x. 321) also contain ‘rSjni; but these may be due to 
i^tation of the prevailing custom. Besides. Dommapapala was also a foreigner, 
his family having migrated from Ayodhya. 

* •Rafapam* in 1. 56 of the Madhyapads Ins. of VisvafUpascna has beea 
taken as ^ abbreviation of RdiJapan(fUa {IB. 142). The name, however, does 
not occur in the stereotyped list of officials. 

3 The expression used in the grants of the Oiandra, Varman and Sena 
kings is •nau-bakhhastyHisva-ga’maMsh-Wvik’Sdt-vyapritalui, The Rsmgaid cp of 

3 ^ 
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that though enumerated along with the four military divisions, they 
really refer to the civil departments connected with these animals, 
as in the Pala period. Their use during wars probably obliterated 
any real distinctions between the two departments for all practical 
purposes. 

The copper-plate of I§varaghosha* mentions the names of 
twenty-nine officials (App. d) which are not met with in any other 
records in Bengal. Among them are five palace officers \iz. Mahs~ 
tantradhikrita, probably the High-Priest in charge of religious rites, 
Maha-karar^Sdhyaksha, probably the chief of the Secretariat, 
Sirorakshika, probably the chief of royal body-guard, and Antah- 
pratihSra and Abhyantarika, both evidently connected with the 
harem of the king. That the kings maintained a fairly big harem 
is definitely proved by the statement in the BelSva cp. of Bhoja- 
varman that Sftmalavarman’s seraglio was full of the daughters 
of many kings.’® 

Three of the new names, Maha-balakoshtjiika, Mahs-baladhi- 
kara^ika and Vriddha-dhanushka were important military officials, 
though their exact status is not known. The second name seems 
to indicate the existence of a regular military office or secretariat 
(adhikarana). 

In the Revenue Department we meet with a new name 
Haftapati, who was presumably the Superintendent of markets 
which were undoubtedly great sources of revenues. A similar official, 
though not probably connected with revenues, was Pamyagarika 
who most likely supervised the rest-houses where travellers could 
get shelter, food and water. 

The Sundarban cp. of pommauapftla refers to Sapt-amatya* 
Its exact significance is unknown, but it is difficult to accept as 
valid the inference that the number of ministers in the Sena period 
was fixed at seven.® 

The Irda copper-plate* of the Ksmboja king Nayapsla throws 
new light on the organisation of administration. It includes in the 
list of officials “the Heads of Departments (adhyakshavargga) 
along with the clerks {Korana) ; the Commander-in-Chicf (SenSpati) 
with the heads of military associations {sainika-sabgha-mukhya) ; 
the Ambassadors {Duta) with the officers of the Secret Service 


Uvaraghosha {IB. 149) has 'hasty-a'sV’Oshtra-nau-bala-vyapritaka* and* go-mahishy- 
aj-avika-vadav-adhyaksha' ; cf. supia p. 277, f.n. 1. 

* IB. 149. 

’ Cf. v. 12. {IB. 20). 

® EHBP. 1 .120, where reference is made to Sapta^sacMva, but the expression 
actually used in the Ins. is Sapt-unditya. 

* Pala Ins. No. 49. 
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(gntfha-purusha) ; and the political advisers {MantrapSla)” It 
thus clearly testifies to the organisation of each Civil Department 
under a Head or Superintendent assisted by a number of 
subordinates. As regards the Military Department there were 
various organised units whose chiefs assisted the Commander-in- 
Chief, The Foreign Department seems to have had two distinct 
branches, one dealing with general policy regarding external affairs, 
and the other corresponding to an Intelligence Department, whose 
fields of activity presumably lay in foreign countries. This shows 
a striking resemblance to the system described in Kautilya’s 
Arthassstra, and the inclusion among the officials of PradeshtjiSy 
a term also used in the same treatise, strengthens the conclusion 
that the administrative system in Bengal was largely based on the 
framework described in Kautilya's Arthaiastra. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the stereotyped 
list of officials in the grants of the Chandra, Varman and early Sena 
kings concludes with the following words : “...and all those royal 
officers, mentioned in adhyaksha-prachdra, but not included in the 
above list.” Adhyaksho-prachara," as is well-known, is the name 
of a chapter in Kautilya’s ArthabUstra which deals with heads of 
departments and other high officials. 

The brief outline given above is all that we can glean from 
available data regarding the history of the administrative system 
in Bengal. But inadequate and unsatisfactory though it is, it 
undoubtedly proves the gradual evolution of an organised adminis¬ 
trative machinery and indicates that this province did not lag 
behind other parts of India in this respect. 
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A 

List of officials mentioned in the MallasSrul Copper-plate 
of the time of king Gopachandra. 

1. Agraharika—Supervisor of agrahSra land, i.e. lands offered 

as free gifts to Brahma^as for their subsistence or 
settlement therein, or for some religious purposes. 

2. Audrafigika--Collector of Udrafiga which is probably a tax 

on permanent tenants (U. N. Qhoshal—Hindu Revenue 
System, 210). 

3. Auroasthlnika—Officer in charge of woollen articles (7} (fC. 

VI. 160). 

4. Avasathika—Probably the supervisor of royal palace and 

other government buildings, including temples, rest* 
houses etc. 

5. Bhogapatika (p. 278)—Kielhorn takes bhoga as equivalent 

to bhukti (El. iv. 253, f.n. 6). 

6. Chauroddharai^ka (p. 278)—Some regard him as a high 

police official (EHBP. 146). 

7. Devadro^l-sambaddha—Officer entrusted with deva-droip 

(probably temples and sacred tanks). 

8. Hiranyasfimuds^ika—Probably, collector of taxes paid in 

cash (p. 277). 

9. Ksrtskritika. 

10. Kumsrsmstya—District Officer (p. 265). For other mean¬ 
ings of this term, cf. R. D. Banerji— Imperial Guptas, 
pp. 71 ff. His contention that some of the KumSrS- 
mStyas were equal in rank to the heir-apparent and 
even to His Majesty the king is highly improbable. 
The word -psdlya, which Mr. Banerji interprets as 
‘equal in rank,’ should rather be taken its ‘belonging 
to the foot of.’ In other words Kum^rSmStya was 
the general name of a class of officials some of whom 
were directly under the king or the crown-prince. It 
is difficult to accept the usual interpretatlbn of 
KumSrSmatya as Prince’s Minister. The tQrm probably 
refers to one who has hereditary right to a high office 
of state. 
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11. Pattalaka —Pattalu denotes a territorial unit in GBha<^Ev3la 

records {EL xix. 293). 

12. Tadayuktaka—This may be a class of officials called 

ayuktaka (pp. 265, 270). 

13. Uparika—Provincial Governor ; probably also used in the 

sense of a superior officer (p. 265). 

14. Vahanayaka—(p. 269). 

15. Vishayapati—District-Officer (p. 265). 


B 

List of officials mentioned in the land-grants of Pala 
kings {excluding the compound terms noted 
supra p. 277^ fn. /.). 

1. AbhitvaramBua (also with suffix ^kd*). 

2. Amatya—Probably a general designation of a class of high 

officials (p. 277.). 

3. Angaraksha—p. 277. 

4. Baladhyaksha—Officer in charge of infantry (p. 277. f.n. 1). 

5. Bhogapati—p. 278 (Cf. A. 5). 

6. Chauroddharaqiika—p. 278 (Cf. A. 6). 

7. Da^daparika—p. 278. 

8. Dapdaiakti—p. 278. 

9. Daudiha—p. 278. 

10. DBsagramika—pp, 269. f.n. 1 ; 273, f.n. 1 ; 277. 

11. Dasaparadhika—Probably an officer who collected fines for 

ten specified kinds of criminal oflfences (p. 278, f.n. 3). 

12. Daussadha-sBdhanika. 

13. Delta—Ambassador. 

14. DGta-praishauika—This is written as one name, but as 

Rajastkaniya and Uparika are treated as different in 
Ins. No. 6, and as one name in other inscriptions, 
data-praishanika maybe really names of two officials, 
data and praishanika. As a compound word it literally 
means *one who sends out a messenger’ {IB. 185). 

15. Gamagamika. 

16. Gaulmika—Probably an officer in change of a military 

squadron called gulma, consisting of 9 elephants, 
-9 chariots, 27 horses and 45 foot-soldiers. Gulma, 
however, also means a wood, fort and a police-station. 
Dr. Fleet translates gaulmika as ’superintendent of 
woods and forests* {CII. iii. 52, f.n. 4)* Dr. U. N. 
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Ghoshal takes gaulmika as collector of customs duties 
{op. cit. 246) and refers to ‘gulmadeya,* used in the 
Artha&Sstra in the sense of ‘dues paid at the military 
or the police stations* (p. 292). His view is evidently 
based on the fact that \aulkika is immediately followed 
by gaulmika in the Psla records ; but» in Sena records 
gaulmika immediately follows the names of military 
officials, 

17. Grsmapati - Head-man of a village. 

18. Jyeshtha-kayastha—pp. 272, 273, 278 (Cf. prathama- 

kayastha p. 266). 

19. Khandaraksha -p. 280. The Ardha-MSgadht Dictionary 

translates it as ‘Customs-Inspector or Superintendent of 
Police.* Dr. U. N. Ghoshal regards it as a military 
official {IHQ. XIV. 839). 

20. Khola—p. 278. Spy (according to Ardha-Magadhi Diction-' 

ary, on the authority of Pin4a-niryukti attributed to 
Bhadrablhu). 

21. KottapSla (also Kotapala) - Officer in charge of forts 

(p. 278). 

22. Kshetrapa—p. 278. Probably an officer in charge of lands 

under cultivation. 

23. KumSrsmatya (Cf. A 10). 

24. Maha-dandanayaka —Chief Judge, General, or Magistrate 

(p. 278). 

25. Maha-daussadha-sSdhanika—(cf. No. 12). 

26. Maha-kartakritika—(cf. A. 9). 

27. Mahakshapaialika—p. 278. 

28. Maha-kumaramatya—Higher class of Kumaramatya (cf. 

A. 10). 

29. Mah8-prat'fhara—-Pro/iAarfl means a door-keeper, Maha- 

pratihara was evidently a high official in the Police or 
Military department. The title is applied to both 
military and civil administrative officers and feudatories 
(pp. 51. f.n. 2 ; 271, 274, 278). 

30. Maha-sandhivigrahika-p. 277. Sandhivigrahika occurs in 

Ins. No. 46 as the dutaka of the grant, but is not 
included in the regular list. Cf. App. c. No. 13. 

31. Maha-senapati-p. 278. Commander-in-Chief, 

32. Nakadhyaksha (probably a mistake for Navadhyaksha or 

Naukadhyaksha—Superintendent of ships). ^ 

33. Prametri—Probably an officer in charge of land-survey 

(p. 278). According to some, he was a judicial officer 
in charge of recording evidence. 
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34. PrSntapSla—Warden of Marches (p. 278).. 

35. RffjSmBtya—p. 277. AmStya generally denotes high officials 

of state. As this name occurs immediately after Rffja* 
putra, it has been taken by some as denoting a high 
minister of state, probably the ‘Prime Minister* 
{EH BP. 114). 

36. RajasthRniya—Regent or Viceroy (p. 277). 

37. SamKgamika ~ It occurs only once in Ins. No. 2 and is 

probably a mistake for No. 15. 

38. Sa (or rabhanga. 

39. I^aulkika—Collector of tolls and custom dues (p. 278). 

40. Saunika—This term occurs only in Ins. No. 46 in the place 

where we would expect iaulkika. So it may be a 
mistake for this term. Otherwise it probably denotes 
the Superintendent of slaughter-house (cf. SUnS- 
dhyaksha in ArthaSastra, ii. Ch. xxvi). 

41. SenSpati—p. 278. Commander of the army. 

42. Shashthttdhikrita—p. 278. 

43. Tadayuktaka- (cf. A. 12). 

44. Tarapati (also Tarapatika) —Probably supervisor of ferries. 

45. Tarika—Probably collector of ferry dues. 

46. Uparika -Provincial Governor (p. 265). It is preceded by 

rSjasthSmya (No. 36), probably a separate official, but 
some take the two together (p. 273, f.n. 1). 

47 Viniyuktaka. 

48. Vishayapati—District-Officer. 


C 

List of officials mentioned in the land-grants of 
Chandra^ Varman, and Sena kings excluding (1) the 
compound term ‘nau-bala-hasty-aiva-go-mahish-dj-svik- 
adi-vy^pfitakd’ {for which see supra p. 277) and (2) 
the names already noted in App. B {Nos. 6, 7, J3, 16, 

21, 27, 29, 31, 35, 39, 48). For notes and interpretations 
cf. IB 183 ff. The following notes may 'be regarded as 
only supplementary. 

1. Antaranga~For various suggestions about its meaning cf. IC. 

I. 684 ; EHBP. 118. Cf. supra, p. 271. 

2. Brihad-uparika—cf. A.- 13 ; B. 46. 
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3. Da^^Syaka—cf. B. 24. 

4. Daub-sSdhanika (also, Daju^-ssdhya-ssdhanika)—cf. B. 12. 

5. Mahs-bhogika—cf. A, 5, B. 5. 

6. Mahs-dhaimSdhyaksha—Chief Justice. 

7. Mah§-duhsEdhika (cf. 4). 

8. MahR-ga^astha—Probably a military officer. Gana denotes 

a body of troops consisting of Tl chariots, as many ele> 
phants, 81 horses, and 135 foot. Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
interprets it differently (JB. 186). 

9. Mahs-mahattaka—It has been interpreted as Prime Minister 

{IB. 131), but this is very doubtful. 

10. Mahs-mudradhikrita—p. 281. Some take it as the 

MudrSdhyaksha of the ArthahSstra, i.e. the Superin* 
tendent of Passports. It does not, however, seem to 
have any connection with coins or currency, as the use 
of mudrn, in the sense of a coin, belongs to a later 
period. 

11. Mahfi-pllupati—Probably the chief trainer of elephants. 

12. MahS-purohita—Chief Priest (p. 281). 

13. Mahs-sSndhivigrahika—This name also occurs in the PRla 

records. But the office was one of gieat importance 
during this period. Both Bha^ta Bhavadeva and 
Adideva, his grandfather, were Sandhivigrahika and 
Prime Minister of kings of Vanga. In the Bhawal cp. 
of Lakshmajjiasena, I^ankaradhara, the MahS-sSndhi- 
vigrahika of Gauda, is said to be the chief of a hundred 
mantrins {El, xxvi. 10, 13). This officer was also 
generally the dutaka of Sena grants. 

14. Mah5-sarvadhikrita—p. 281. 

15. Maha-vyuhapati—Military officer in charge of battle-arrays 

{vyiiha). 

16- Maijdala-pati—Officer in charge of a mandala. 

17. Pithikavitta—Probably an officer concerned with the 

arrangement of seats in an assembly or the royal court 
according to rank and status of their occupiers. 

18. Purohita—Priest (p. 281.) 

19. Sandhivigrahika—Cf. No. 13. 
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List of officials mentioned in the Rdmganj CP. ofHvara- 
ghoshoy and not met with in any other record in Bengal, 

1. Abhyantarik—p. 282. 

2. Angikara^ika—Officer for administering oaths (?) 

3. Antah-pratihsrra- p. 282. 

4. AutthitSsanika—Officer in charge of arranging seats (?) 

5. Bhuktipati—Head of a Province. But “ C/par/^a” is also 

mentioned separately. 

6. Da^idapala—Probably the same as C. 3. 

7- DsndapSi^ika—Cf. B. 7-9. 

8. Ekasaraka. 

9. Hattapati—p. 282. 

10. Karmakara—Was he an Officer in charge of Labour ? 

11. Khadgagraha—Body-guard ? 

12. Khandapala—Probably the same as B. 19. 

13. Kottapati-Probably the same as B. 21. 

14. Lekhaka - Scribe. 

15. Maha-balsdhikaraijika—p, 282. 

16. Mahs-balnkoshthika—p. 282. 

17. Maha-bhogapati—Cf. B. 5. 

18. Maha-karaijadhyaksha—p. 282. 

19. Maha-katuka. 

20. Maha-kayastha -Chief Scribe or Clerk (Cf. B. 18). 

21. Maha-padamnlika —Chief Attendant ( ?) 

22. Maha-tantradhikrita—p. 282. 

23. Paniyagarika—p. 282. 

24. Ssntakika. 

25. .^irorakshika—p. 282. 

26. Tadaniyuktaka—Probably the same as B. 43. 

27. Thakkura. 

28. Vasagarika -Officer in charge of residential buildings (?) 

29. Vriddha-dhSnushka—p. 282. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

The early literary history of Bengal, to which or to parts of 
which references commence with comparatively late Vedic literature, 
is for the most part a matter for conjecture. We have seen^ that 
in the period or periods during which the Vedic Samhitas came into 
existence, Bengal had not probably yet characterised itself as a 
political and cultural, much less as a literary, unit of the northern 
Aryan India. While the Vajasaneyi recension of the Yajurveda, in 
which the easterner Yajnavalkya plays a leading part, had its most 
probable origin in the east (Videha), it is curious that Magadha 
and Ahga still serve tc the Atharva-veda (v. 22. 14) as a symbol 
of a distant land, and the more eastern provinces are never 
mentioned. We have also seen that the extension of Vedic civilisa¬ 
tion must have been further achieved in what is conventionally 
called the BiShma^a period ; but one of the latest of the major 
Brahma^as, the Satapatha, which belongs to the Vajasaneyi and 
which bears witness to much cultural activity in Videha, describes 
(xiii. 8. .*>) the people of the east as hostile or demoniac {Ssurya). 
Similarly the eastern land of Pundra receives disapproval in the 
Aitareya BrUhmai^a (vii. 18) as the home of Dasyus ; and in a 
dubious, but probably not very complimentary, passage in the 
Aitareya Aranyaka (ii. 1. 1) the composite tribe of VahgRvagadha* 
receives mention in a list of tribes who were guilty of transgression. 
This tradition of the association of Vahga, along with Pu^idra, with 
outcast tribes is preserved as late as the BodhUyana Dharma-siitra 
(i. 2. 14), which prescribes penances to those who visit these 
unclean lands. The imperfect Aryanisation of a greater part of 
what is known as Bengal is perhaps responsible for this attitude of 
frank dislike ; and linguistic and ethnological evidences make the 
presence of Kol-Mu^da and Dravidian tribes in these regions highly 
probable. But it is also possible that Bengal in this period had a 
culture which was net only non-Aryan but also non-Vcdic, pre¬ 
sumably fostered by the hypothetical Outer Aryans of Grierson. 
The Midland Brahmanic culture must have taken a fairly long 
time to strike its root in the eastern soil ; and the same causes as 
rendered Magadha the probable headquarters of the non-Vedic 
VrBtya Aryans also made it, in later history, the starting.^found 
of at least two great non-Brahmanical religious systems. 


‘ See supra p. 7. 


^ The question is discussed supra p. 8. 
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The racial and political units of Bengal, on the other hand, arc 
mentioned as quite prosperous and powerful in the MahsbhSrata, 
in which the eastern tribes of Magadha, Anga, Vafkga, Puijidra, 
Suhma and Kalihga play an important part ; but there is no reference 
to any literary activity in these countries. The professional story¬ 
tellers and reciters, known as Sutas and Magadhas,* •• however, to 
whom has been ascribed the preservation of epic tales, were in all 
probability, as the latter designation also indicates, people of the 
east. As the man of Magadha is par excellence the designation of 
a minstrel, it is not unlikely that Magadha was in epic times 
the seat of minstrelsy ; and this conjecture appears to receive 
support from a reference in the Vajasaneyi-sarhhitU (xxx, 5) to 
the symbolic sacrihee of the man of Magadha to “loud noise” 
(atikrushtaya magadham). The man of the east, especially of 
Magadha,® has also been connected with the nomadic Vratya, with 
his weird dress, appearance and speech and equally weird rites 
and ceremonies, described in the Atharva-veda xv and elsewhere 
but no mention is made of any kind of literary culture, and all that 
we can plausibly infer from the somewhat vague and obscure 
references is that the speech of the Vrrtya,^ though Aryan, betrayed 
Prakritic habits, indicating a more rapid linguistic change of the 
Indo-Aryan in the eastern provinces. That the standard language 
was that of the North (Udichya), from which dialects of the 
provinces, including the East (PrEchya), must have shown devia¬ 
tions, is confirmed by the view of the later Vedic period, which is 
expressed in the Kauslntaki Brahma-tia (vii. 6), that 

“in the northern region speech is spoken with greater discernment ; men, therefore, 
go to the north to learn speech ; he who comes from there, they like to hearken 
unto him.”* 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the northerner Pacini should, 
in his great and standard grammar, refer to the peculiarities of the 

* E. Washburn Hopkins, Great Epic of /arf/a (New Haven 1920), p. 364 f. 

* Latyayma Srauia Sutra, viii. 6. 28 ; Katyayana Srauta Sutra, .xxii. 4. 22. 
On these passages see J. W. Hauer, Der Vratya (Stuttgart 1927), pp. 6-7, 96-97 
and 143 f. 

* The location of the Vratyas is uncertain, but some of them probably 
settled in Magadha and the eastern provinces ; see CHI. 1 .123. A full and critical 
resumd of the Vedic texts on the Vrstya problem is given in J. W Hauer, op. cit. 
Charpentier (WZKM. xxv. 355-68) finds the Rudra-Siva cult in the Vratya 
practices, but A. B. Keith iJRAS. 1915, p. 155) rejects this hypothesis. See Hauer, 
op. cit. p. 297 f. on the religious ideas of the Vratyas. 

•• As described in Tan^ya Mahabrahmana, xvii. 1. 9. Cf. Weber’s explanation 
in his Indian Literature (Eng.tr. London 1904), pp. 67, 68. A discussion of this 
passage will be found in Hauer, op. cit.'pp. 69,168-72, 174 f. 

* tasmsd udiehyam di'si prajnatatara vag udyate, udaUcha u eva yanti 
vseham sikshltum, yo vs tata Sgachekhati tasya vS auirBs/tanta III, 
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eastmi speech ; and the earliest indication of some kind of literary 
activity in the east is to be presumed from his references to 
eastern grammarians. The eastern peculiarities noticed by PS^ini 
concern the designation of some eastern people (ii. 4. 66 ; iv. 1. 178 ; 
iv. 2. 113 ; viii. 3. 75) and of certain parts of the east (i. 1. 75 ; 
iv. 2. 76, 120, 123, 139), the formation of the names of certain 
eastern cities, villages and their inhabitants (vi. 2. 99 ; vii. 3. 14, 24), 
an eastern peculiarity in the name of a game (vi. 2. 74), the 
morphology of eastern proper names (ii. 4, 60 ; iv. 1. 17 ; v. 3. 80), 
the designation of tributes which may have been rendered by the 
north to the east or vice versa (vi. 3. 10), the name of certain 
measures of weight which may have been known from eastern 
merchants (v. 4. 101) and the eastern mode of the articulation in 
greeting a person (viii. 2. 86) ; but much more interesting are the 
direct references he makes to the views of eastern grammarians 
(iii. 1. 90 ; iii. 4. 18 ; iv: 1. 17, 43, 160 : v. 3. 80, 94 ; v. 4. 101 ; 
viii. 2. 86) in regard to the morphology, phonetics and syntax of 
the eastern dialect. It is clear that in Pacini’s time, as in that of 
the Kaushitaki Brshmana, the standard literary language was still 
the dialect of the north, to which Ps^ini himself belonged but 
his reference to the opinion of eastern grammarians also makes 
it probable that linguistic speculations in the east must have 
acquired such a position in his time that it became necessary for 
him to take them into account. Such linguistic speculations 
doubtless indicate the existence of a respectable body of literature 
on which they based themselves ; but nothing unfortunately has 
survived, and this literature is now only a matter of surmise. It 
should also be noted that no definite denotation can be attached 
to Pttnini’s PrSfich or Prachya. If it is equivalent to the Prasii of 
the Greek writers, it would denote preferably the people of 
Magadha ; but in all probability it was a much more extensive 
term which included the peoples or provinces east of the Middle 
Country {i.e. east, roughly, of Allahabad)* and would not therefore 


* There is no reason to doubt the traditional assumption that Pspini was a 
northern granunarian. R. Otto Francke’s opinion {Goettinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1891, pp. 957, 975 f) that "in Psnini’s period the Brahman people had their oentits 
in the East" is negatived not only by Panini’s manner of refemng to the views 
of the eastern grammarians, but also, as Paul Thiem has shown (PS^inl and the 
Veda, Allahabad 1935, p. 73 f), by Psp ini's relation to the northern Vedic schools 
and by the probability, which Weber had already considered {Indische Studien, v. 
SO),that Pspini scarcely makes any use of the Vajasaneyisanthim and its 
PSpini’s citation of Udichya grammarians does not invalidate this position. 

' The Vinaya references to Madhyade&a probably fix its limits up to 
Pupdntvardhana (see/it/ra Ch. xm). 
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possess any particular application to Bengal. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the word Gcnufa in the sense of a country is already 
kpo^ to Panini’s AshtsdhySyi (vi. 2. 100),' and the Gatta-pafha 
(Ixxiv 9) mentions Vanga. 

We do not know exactly when the Aryanisation of Bengal 
took place. If Magadha received the Aryan culture and languaj^ 
long before the time of the Buddha, the disparaging references in 
the later Vedic literature make it likely that the Aryans of the 
east stood apart for some time from those of the west in dialect, 
customs and practices. During the domination of the Mauryas, 
who were easterners, Bengal was probably linked to the Aryan 
India of the north ; but we have no record of literary activity in 
Bengal in the first few centuries of its Aryanisation. We have the 
earliest mention of Suhma and RWdha in the Jaina Ay^raftga Sutta^* 
which tells us that Mahsvira travelled “in the pathless countries 
of the Ladhas in Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi” ; but it is curious 
that no inscription of Aioka nor any early Jaina record has been 
discovered in Bengal proper. Patanjali, after Pacini, shows himself 
familiar with Pa aliputra and betrays (on Pa“ iv. 2. 52)* a 
greater knowledge of the political divisions of the east ; for he 
mentions together Anga, Vanga, Suhma and Pupdra. In another 
interesting passage,* which he may have borrowed and amplified 
from Yaska (ii. 2), he gives us some dialectological information 
regarding the employment of certain verbs in a peculiar sense by 
the people of the east.* He refers also (i. 1. 1) to the usage* of 
/ for r, which became one of the important characteristics of the 
later Magadhi Prakrit, but which, in his opinion, is Asura pronun* 


* In this rule Panini teaches that when the words arishfa and gau^a stand 
first in a compound, the first member has an acute accent on the final syllable 
before the word pura. From the preceding rule, which speaks of compounds 
dealing with a city of the eastern people, as well as from the following rule which 
also has a similar application, there can be no doubt (hat the word Gau^a here 
signifies the name of a country. 

* SBE. XXII. 48. Jacobi identifies Lsdha with Radha, and SubbhabhUmt 

with the country of Suhma. In the Kalpa-sutra the Jaina ascetic orders are 
named Ko^ivarshiya and Tamraliptika fp. 288, SBE. xxu). 

* Ed. Kielhorn, iii, p. 282. 

< Ed. Kielhorn, 1, p. 49. 

* Viz. dati in the sense ‘to cut’ and ramhati in the sense ‘to go’ ; m the 
former case PataSjali speaks of prachyeshu, in the latter prachyommadhyeshw. H€ 
uses the word prachya (on Pa® iv. 2.138, ed. Kielhorn, p. 301) in connection with 
the Charapas or Vedic schools prevailing in the east. On the passage from Yaska 
see Liebich, Zur EinfUrung in die indische einheimische SprachwissemchafL, u. 24 f 
and Hannes Skold, Nirukta, p. 80 f and references cited therein. 

* On this usage see Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, ii. 517 and Oxlerson 
io ZDMG. uivi. 66, note. 
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elation, the Satapatha Brahmat}a having already described the 
PrSchya as asurya. While these references to the debased speech 
of the east confirm the presumption that modifications of the 
standard language occurred early in the eastern provinces, they add 
very little to our knowledge of the linguistic and literary activity 
in the east, the existence of which should be presumed to explain 
the grammarian’s interest. 

After several centuries, when the Gupta rulers came to power, 
the only definite evidence of Sanskrit culture^ is afforded by 
inscriptiona! records, discovered in Bengal, which give us the 
earliest instances of actual Sanskrit composition. Leaving aside the 
short early Brahmi inscription from Mshasthfin, and the lithic 
record (three lines) of Chandravarman,^ on the Susunia Hill in 
West Bengal, we have eight short copper-plates® which, issued by 
the local officers of the Gupta Emperors in North Bengal, cover in 
dates one century between 443 and 543 a.d. But these brief prose 
specimens are hardly of any literary value. It is not until we come 
to the 7th century a.d. that we find the high-flown Kfivya-style 
in prose and verse employed in the epigraphic records, such, for 
instance, as displayed in the Tippera copper-plates of LokanStha,^ 
or the Nidhanpur copper-plates of Bhaskaravarman.® The 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, however, who visited 
India in the beginning of the 5th century and spent two years at 
Tamralipti in studying and copying manuscripts, supplements the 
rather scanty evidence of copper-plates and inscriptions,® The 
later and much more extensive itinerary, in the 7th century, of 
Hiuen Tsang, who visited Pu^dlravardhana, Ksmarnpft, Samatata, 
and Kar^iasuvar^a, is remarkable for its references to the love of 
learning of the people, as well as to the e.xistence of more than 
seventy Buddhist monasteries in these lands as seats of learning, 
hundreds of Deva-temples, and a large number of Nirgrantha 
ascetics.’ I-tsing, coming to India a little later, definitely states 
that he learned Sanskrit and the science of words (^abda-vidyS) 
in Tamralipti.® These foreign travellers do not refer to any 


* The chauvinistic attempt to appropriate Kalidasa to Bengal hardly needs 
any comment. Curiously enough, it ignores the poet’s not very complimentary 
refcicnees to the people of Vaaga and Suhma (JRo^/ih®, iv. 35-36) who abjectly 
prostrated themselves before the conqueror Raghu. 

* El. Mil. J33. * Sec. w//>/v7 p. 49. 

* El. XV. 301 f. i Ibid. XU. 65 r. 

‘ J. Legge, Record of the Suddliist Kingdoms, p. 100. 

’ Wattcis. II. 184-91. For an analysis of Hiuen Tsang's remarks on the 
language see Chatterji-Ir/w^. 78-79. 

* Takakusu-/-/ii7/^. p. xxxi. 
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literary activity, but they furnish definite evidence of the existence 
in this period of Sanskrit learning and culture in Bengal. 

It is necessary in this connection to notice a few works of a 
technical l^astric character, which have been credited to Bengal of 
the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. The first of these is a work 
on elephant-lore, entitled Hasty-ayurveda,^ which, after the manner 
of the PurSnas and in the form of a dialogue held in Champa 
between king Romapsda of Anga and the sage Palakapya® (or 
®kappa), gives in four sections an elaborate account of the ailments 
peculiar to elephants. This Roniapfida is mentioned as the mythical 
contemporary of Dasaratha famed in the Ramayona ; and the author, 
endowed with a fictitious Kspya gotru and possibly with a fictitious 
name, is likewise a legendary figure, his father having been a sage 
and his mother a she-elephant ! Ini. 1.39 and 101 a reference is 
made to the hermitage of Palaklpya, which is placed in the region 
where the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) flows from the Himfliayas 
to the sea. In spite of the obviously legendary character of the 
narrator and his hearer, it is surmised that the work was redacted 
in some place in Bengal on the banks of the Brahmaputra. Since 
the device of a legendary narrator and hearer is common enough 
in the PurSnas. from which it is evidently borrowed, it would not 
be safe to base merely on it any chonological inference ; but, as 
high an antiquity has been claimed for the production as the 5th or 
6th century b.c. The first surmise is not unlikely ; and Hiuen 
Tsang^ speaks of wild elephants which ravaged in herds in 
Kttmarupa (Western Assam), which he takes to be the confines af 
“East India.” The date of the work is certainly earlier than that 
of Kshirasvsmin, who in the 11th century quotes Pfilakfipya twice 
in his commentary on the Amara-kosa (on ii. 38 ; iii. 3. 148) 
and it is probable that it could not have been redacted at a very 
late period, inasmuch as the encyclopaedic Agni-purar^a, some of 
whose Sfistric sections have to be dated earlier than the lOth 


‘ Ed. An. SS., No. 26. The work is also called Gaja-chikitsa, Gaja-vidyS, 
Gaja-vaidya and Gajayurveda. Mss. noticed in Aul.-Ca/. i. 141 a, 336 b ; ii. 28 a. 
Sec J. Jolly, Medicin, p. 14, sec. 12. 

* P. C. Bagchi {IHQ. 1933. p. 261) believes that the name Pala here 
signifies elephant, from Dravidian pal (=-elephant), while he connects -kapya with 
kapi, which he thinks had the same sense. If this is correct, the name itself becomes 
entirely fictitious, and we need not assume that any such person actually existed. 

3 Haraprasad Sastri is inclined {JBORS. 1919, p. 313) to assign the work 
to the 5th or 6th century b.c. (C/. Ibid. 1924, p. 317). 

« Watters, II. 186. 

‘ These verses are, however, not traceable in the present text. 
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century,^ tells us that its chapter on the Gaja-chikitsll' is based 
upon Pffiakspya*s narration to King Romapsda of Anga.' It is not 
improbable that Kslidssa alludes to Pslakapya^ when he makes 
Sunanda, during the Svayarfivara of Indumatl {Raghtfi vi. 27)* 
describe the king of Anga as one “whose elephants are trained by 
Sntra-kBras.” Palakspya’s present work is written not in the form 
of Shtra but in K&rika with occasional piose exposition, somewhat 
in the manner of Bharata’s Natya-&astra ; but since Bharata has 
also been called a Muni and Shtra-kBra, a similar allusion to 
PBlakBpya is not improbable. If this presumption is acceptable, 
then PslakBpya’s treatise on elephant-science, like Bharata*s work 
on Dramaturgy, must be taken as embodying a traditional 
compendium, which was redacted in Anga or in some place on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra, sometime before Kslidfisa, in the name 
of a legendary sage, who first systematised the science, and in the 
from and diction of an ancient i^sstra. The present text is an 
extensive compilation of 160 chapters, covering 700 pages in the 
printed edition, and is divided (after medical works) into four 
SthBnas or sections, namely, MahSroga (principal diseases, 18 
chapters), Kshudra-roga (minor diseases, 72 chapters), iSalya 
(Surgery, 34 chapters) and Uttara (Therapy, Bath, Dietics etc,, 
36 chapters). The science, to which Kautilya refers when he 
speaks of elephant-doctors, and which at one time must have 
possessed considerable importance in India, is now nearly lost, and 
its technicalities have become obscure ; but Pfilakapya’s earliest 
authoritative contribution to the subject deserves mention as 
presumably an eastern production of great interest. 

With regard to the next author, Chandragomin, who is 
recognised as the founder of the Chsndra school of Sanskrit 


^ See Dc-Poetics. i. 102<4 ; also for the Saijiti chapters see R. C. Hazra in 
IHQ. 1936, pp. 683-91. It is noteworthy that the available mss. of the Pura^a 
are almost entirely in Bengali or Devanagarl scripts, suggesting its prevalence in 
the Bengali or Devanagarl area : and the fact that the Bengali mss. are by far 
the more plentiful might indicate the eastern origin, or at least popularity, of the 
Purai;^a. It is, tnerefore, not surprising that it should cite Palakapya. 

i Ed./4n. 55. Ch. 287. 

^ Ch. 286, verse 24. Other quotations from Paiakapya occur in Hemadri’s 
Vrata-khon^a (second half of 12th century), Vallalasena's A(tt>huta-sagara, 
Mallinatha’s conamentary on Raghu° xvi. 3 (14th century), Vira-mitrodaya of 
Mitramisra, and SarngatUiara-paddhati (tioi 1553-69, 1594-99; 14th century). See 
S. K. Oe in B. B. Bhandarkar Vol., p. 74, f.n. 3 for references. The passage quoted 
by MallinBlha occurs in the present text i. i. 218-19. Palakapya is also referred to 
by Hemachandra in bis Abhidhstia-chlntsmaifi (tn. 517 ; 12th century). 

4i So explained by Hcmadri, Cbaritravardbana and Mallinatba. 
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grammar, we are perhaps on a firmer ground, both in respect of 
approximate date and authorship. In his Vakyapadiya (ii. 489-90) 
Bhartrihari mentions Baiji, Sauva and Haryaksha as grammarians 
who went before Chandrschsrya and who by their uncritical methods 
contributed not a little to the neglect of the Mahabhashya of 
Pataajali. As this observation a(xords well with Kalha^a’s account 
of the fate of the Mahabhashya, ^ as well as with the curious legend 
recorded in a late Tibetan work® of the censure of Patafijali’s 
work by Chandragomin, it has been assumed that this Chandra- 
chfirya is no other than Chandragomin.® B. Liebich who has 
recovered and edited the Chandra-vyakarat^a (Sutra, Unfidi and 
Dhatu-pa^ha),* as well as its Vritti,^ is of opinion* that Chandra 
wrote both the text and the commentary and that he flourished 
probably in the period between 465 and 544 a.d. The work is 
certainly earlier than the Kasika of Jayaditya and Vamana ; for this 
commentary on Psnini appropriates without acknowledgment thirty- 
five original Sutras of Chandra’s grammar, which had no parallel 


* It is noteworthy that Kalhana also refers (i. 176) to Chandrscharya and 
his grammar and to his reviving the study of the Mahabhashya, but he places 
Chandracharya in Kashmir under Abhimanyu (c. 3rd century atd.). On this 
passage see F, Kielhorn {/A. iv. 1875), pp. 107-8 ; B. Ciebich, Ksira-tarahfi^i, 
pp. 270-72. 

' Sumpa, Pag Sam Jon Zang, pt. i pp. 95-96. The story is reproduced in S. C. 
Vidyabhusan, Hist, of Ind. Logic, pp, 334-35. 

* Sastri-Cof. vi {Vyakarana), preface, p. I, does not accept this identification. 

* Ed. from Sanskrit mss., as well as from the Tibetan version, with full 
indices. The Gana-patha, as well as the Lihg'dnusasana, which is quoted by 
Purushottama-deva in his Varna-desana (Egg.-Cat. ii. No. 1039/1475a, p. 295), 
Ujjvaladatta (ed. Aufrecht, iv. I), Sarvananda (on u. 6. 62) and Rayamuku{a on 
Amara (R. G. Bhandarkar-Repor/, 1883-84, p. 468), is missing. But the Chsndra 
Gana-patha, as well as an Upasarga-vritti, exists in Tibetan. A short 
Var^a-vritti by Chandragomin is published in Belv.-5ysrem5, p. 117 (App. i) ; c/. 
JASB. 1908, pp. 549 ff. A Parayana by Chandra is quoted by Kshirasvamin in 
his Ksira-tarangM (ed.Licbich x.82). Liebich has given a bibliography of Chdndra- 
vyakarana and its accessory literature in Nach, d. Goettingischen Cessellschaft, 
1895, pp, 272-321, summarised in lA. 1896, pp. 103-5). 

* Ed. B. Liebich. In the colophon it is called the work of Dharmadasa but 

Liebich takes it as the name of the pupil who wrote down the master’s words. 
Liebich has given a detailed study of the Vritti in hisZur Pt. iv 

(Analyse dw Can3ra-vitti). 

* WZKM. xiu (1899), pp. 308-15 and Das Datum Candragomins and 
Katidusas (Breslau 1903). The chief ground is that the sentence ajayad gupto (ms. 
farto or japtd^ hur^nn in the Vritti (i. 2. 81, p. 43) mentions the victoiy of the Gupta 
over the HCpas as an illustration of the use of the Perfect todescribe an event in the 
life-time of the author. But the identity of Jarta or Japta, as given by manus¬ 
cript-evidence, is not clear ; and the conjecture that it is a mislection for Gupta is 

38- 
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in Pa^ini,^ but which Kayyata distinctly repudiates as un->P2rQioian. 
All accounts agree that Chandragomin was a Buddhist ; and this 
is supported not only by his honorific Buddhistic title—gomin, but 
also by the Mangala^gloka of the Vritti which pays homage to 
Sarvajpa. The Tibetan tradition does not distinguish the gramm¬ 
arian Chandragomin from the philosopher Chandragomin, who wrote 
a work on Logic, entitled NySya-siddhySloka,^ as well as from the 
Tantric writer of the same name,® to whom thirty-six esoteric texts 
are ascribed in the Bstan-hgyur. According to this account,^ he 
belonged to a Kshatriya family in Varendra,® resided for some time 
at Chandradvipa* and met the Msdhyamika commentator Chandra- 


problematic. Heith-Prama, p. 168, appears to think that Jarta refers to a Jat 
prince 1 Beivalkar (op. cit. p. 58), however,approximates Liebich’s dating further to 
470 A.D , assuming that the victory over the Hunas refers to their defeat by 
Skandagupta. S, Livi (BEFEO. in. 1903, pp. 38 f,), relying on the mention by 
1-tsing (Takakusu, op. cit. pp. 164, 183) of a great man named Chandra kouan 
(=ofRcial) or ChandradaTsa, who lived, like a Bodhisattva, in his time in Eastern 
India and composed a musical play on the Visvtintara, would identify this Chandra 
with Chandragomin. As this identification is likely, it would place Chandragomin 
some time before I-tsing. although it must be admitted that the reference is not 
entirely free from doubt. Minayeff, on the other hand, believes (Liebich, Panini, 
p. II) that Chandragomin lived as early as the beginning of the Sth century. 
N. P6ri (BEFEO. 1911, p. 388, f. n. ZX places Chandragomin in the second 
half of the 7th century, while S. C. Vidyabhusan ( he. cit. ) is of 
opinion that the Tibetan source (Tar. 146), in making Chandra a contemporary 
of Sila, son of Harshavardhana. would place him at about 700 a.d. But this late 
date conflicts with the accepted date of the Kasika, which makes use of the 
Cbsndra-grammar. For a re-discussion of the whole question see Liebich, jTslro- 
taranglnt, pp. 264 If. 

• S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. 336. 

* See below under Buddhist Tantric writers. Taranatba has much that is 
legendary to relate of Chandragomin and ascribes to him a large number of hymns 
and learned works. 

* Tar. 148-58 and Sumpa, loc. cit. S. C. Vidyabhusan (loc. cit.) dis¬ 
tinguishes the logician Chandragomin from the grammarian of the name 
and assigns a much later date to the former; but he would assign some of the 
Tantric Stotras to the latter, although in his Mediaeval School o/Ind, Logic, 
pp. 121-23, he does not draw any such distinction. 

‘ Tar. 148 : ‘born in Varendra in the east’ ; Cordier-Ca/. ii. 302: ‘ inha bitant 
of Barepdi in Eastern India' ; Sumps, op. cit. pp, xci, 95, 139; ‘born in Varendra 
in Bahgala. S. K. Chatterji believes that the surname gam/n corresponds to the 
modern Bengali cognomen gui. A. A. Macdonell (lA. 1903, p. 376) t^s that 
Kashmir was Chandragomin’s native place, but diis is perhaps ^we to a 
misapprehension of Kalhapa’s reference. 

• Sumps informs us that Chandragomin settled in Chandmdvipa after his 
exile firom Varendra. In a work of Cbandra-gomin in Bitan-hgyvtr (Cordier, 
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kirti at Nslands/ where he became a pupil of Sthiramati. Apart 
from the I^ntric Vajra-y«na Ssdbanas mentioned above, Chandra- 
gomin is credited with some Sanskrit Stotras on Tar8 and MaBjutri,* 
a drama called Loksnande^ and an elegant but insipid religious 
Kavya entitled Sishya-kkha-dharnu^ in the form of a letter to a 
pupil. None of these productions, if they really belong to the 
grammarian Chandragomin, is of much consequence. The ChSndra- 
vyskarai^a, however, is a much more remarkable work, which had 
currency at one time in Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet and Ceylon. 
Although there is no material divergence nor anything original 
(excepting the thirty-five rules mentioned above), it is not a mere 
copy but an attempt at a recast and improvement upon the rules 
of Psnini. As against the eight chapters of Psnini, it has six 
chapters of four sections each, the matter of Panini’s first two 
chapters being distributed over the whole book. The SQtras being 
derived from Panini, the work is in no sense un-PSijinian except 
in the fact that it rearranges the rules, occasionally simplifies their 
wording, reduces and modifies the Praty&heras, makes some changes 


op. cit. p. 362) he is expressly called Dvaipa.—^ot Chandradvipa, see supra p. 18. 
P. C. Bagchi (introd. to Kaula-jnana-nirnnya, pp. 29-34) is inclined to think that 
Chandradvipa signifies the entire coast-line, but if it is taken to refer to a 
particular locality, he would identify it with the island of Sandwip in the district 
of Noakhali. There is no philological difficulty in deriving the word Sandwip from 
Chandradvipa. 

* Tfiran&lha tells us (p. 15S) that Chandra's grammar superseded Chandra* 
kirti’s Samantabhadra, a grammar composed in Slokas, and made it disappear. 

* The Tara cult, to which Hiuen Tsang refers, must have been prevalent in 
the 6th century (see G. de Blonay Materlaux pour servir Vhistoire de la d&esse 
BuddMque Tara, p. I7f). Hirananda Sastri in Origin and Cult of Tara (in 
Memoirs of the Arch. Survey of India, Calcutta 192S), thinks that the deity does 
not date further than the Sth century. On Chandragomin's Arys-Zara- 
antarvali-vidhi, see S.C. Vidyabhushan, Introd to (Sarvajnamitra’s) Sragdhara-stotrm 
in Bauddha-stotra-samgraha (Bibl. Ind. Caleutta 1908 ), p. xx f. 

* VTmt.-Ges. in. pp. 183, 399: Keith-</roma, p. 168. The drama is known 
only in the Tibetan version in Bstan-hgyur. It is a Buddhist work dramatising 
the story of a certain Manichuda who handed over his wife and children to a 
Brahman as an act of supreme generosity. The author of this drama cannot be 
the same as the dramatist Chandaka or Chandraka, who is placed by Kalhai;ia 
under TuSjina of*Kashmir and who is quoted in the Anthologies. 

* Ed. I. P. Minayeff in Zapiski. iv. pp. 29-52 with the libetan text added 
by A. Ivanowski. It is said to have been written to a prince Ratnakirti to 
persuade him to forsake the world. The Sanskrit text has 114 verses in different 
metres, whose chief theme is the misery of existence, written in the artificial Ksvya 
style. It contains a verse which is ascribed to Chandragomin in Vallabhadeva's 
Subhnshlmvali (No. 3368): but the verse is missing in the Tibetan version. This 
v«w is attribute to Chuidra by 1-tsing. See H. Wenzel in JRAS, 1889, p. 1133f 
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in the terminology, distributes the SatnjfiSs and altogether omits, as 
most Buddhist writers do, the Vedic rules.^ Its want of any 
striking originality or independence, however, must have proved 
fatal, and the system almost disappeared in the later history of 
Sanskrit grammar. 

With regard to the next important work, considerable doubt 
has been raised about its authorship, but its place of origin is 
generally admitted. This is the philosophical work of 215 memorial 
verses, which is known as the Gau4apSda-k3rik3,* but which was 
probably entitled Agama-^stra. It is ascribed to GaudapBda, who 
is said to have been the pupil of l^uka and teacher’s teacher 
(Parama-guru) of the great iSankara, and whose name or more 
probably descriptive title indicates that he belonged to Gauda. 
Max Walleser® attempts to destroy the individuality of GaudapSda 
and establish that the KSrikS belongs to a Gauda school of Vedanta 
by adducing a passage from the Naishkarmya-siddhi (iv. 41 4 of 
Sure^vara, where two stanzas from the Gau4ap3da-k3rik8 and one 
from Sankara’s Vpade&a-sshasri are respectively mentioned as 
uttered by the Gaudas and Dravidas. But since the latter reference 
(the plural being honorific) is to an individual author, Sankara, 
who was SureSvara’s own teacher, we should normally expect that 
the other reference is also similarly to an individual author. The 
consideration of the. problem falls outside our scope ; but we may 
state that even if the authenticity of the tradition • which connects 
Gaudapada with l^ankara is questioned,® there cannot be much 
doubt regarding the personality of the author who, also cited as 


* In the matter of the Dhstu-pstha, Chandra agrees pretty closely with 
Psnioi, classifying the roots similarly into ten groups ; but within the classes he 
groups them according to the voices of verbs. Liebich points out the interesting 
fact that the Dhfitu-patha of the Katantra is in reality that of the Chandra system 
as modified by Durgasimha, the genuine Katantra Dhatu-patha being preserved 
only in Tibetan and lost in Sanskrit. The Unadi words are disposed of in three 
books by Chandra independently of Papini, the suffixes being arranged according 
to their final letter, and the words being sometimes derived in a different way. 

* Ed. An. SS, No. 10, Poona 1911. 

’ In Der altere Vedanta, pp. 1,6, II. On this question see L. D. Barnett 
in JRAS. 1910, p. 1361 f ; L. dc la Vallee Poussin in JRAS. 1910, p. 134 ; H. Jacobi 
in JAOS. 1913, p. 52 note; Keith in JRAS. 1916, p. 377 f : S. K. Belvalkarin 
Bhandarkar Comm. Volume (Poona 1917) p. 171 f, in ABORl. v. I33f, inhis 
Hist, of Ind. Philosophy, it. 96-7 and in his Basu Mallik Lectures on Vedunta, 
Pt. i. p. 182f. 

; Ed. BSS. (2nd. ed.), pp. 192-93. 

^ In his Brahma-suira-bhashya (i. 4. M^iii. 15 ; ii, 1. 9=i, 16), Sankara 
quotes the Karika without the mention of Gaudnpf da’s name referring to him 
as SempradSya-vid or VedErtha~sampradaya-vid Achsrya. On the other hand, in 
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Gau^SchSrya probably belonged to Gauda. It is not necessary here 
to enter into the question of the relation of the KSrikS to the 
MSn4Ukya Vpanishad} nor into its philosophical doctrine,* which 
is a curious blend of pre-l^ahkara Vedanta and Madhyamika ^xrnya- 
vBda but since the work is said to have been actually quoted by 
some early commentators of the Madhyamika school (c. 750 a.d.),'' 
its comparative antiquity is established. The work consists of four 
parts of varying length, called respectively Agama (29 verses), 
Vaitathya (38 verses), Advaita (48 verses) and Alata-tanti 
(100 verses). It has been shown that the fourth section, in 
particular, the authorship of which has sometimes been questioned, 
is indebted to early Buddhistic philosophical works for its words, 
arguments and images and, considering the early prevalence of 
Buddhistic schools in Bengal this is not surprising. Gaudapsda is 
also credited with the authorship of commentaries, respectively on 
Ifevarakrishna’s Sarhkhya-karika^ and the Uttara-gita but while 
the latter work is of no great merit, the former appears to be 
largely based cither upon the earlier Mathara-vfiHi or upon an 


the commentary on the SveiSsvatara Upanishad {ed. An. SS, i. 8, p. 30), Ankara’s 
authorship of which is not beyond question, the commentator cites his predecessor 
as Suka-sishya Gaudapadachsrya. Sankara’s commentary on the Karika itself has 
not been accepted as authentic (see V. Bhattacharya, AJV. iii. Pt. ii. 102 ff. ; 
M. Walleser, op. cit. p. 55, f, n.). 

* See V. Bhattacharya (who contends that the Upanishad is based on the 
KSrika) in PTOC. n. 439 flF. and in IHQ. 1925, pp. 119 ff. and 295 flF; A. 
Venkatasubbiah (who thinks that the work consisted of more than four sections) 
in lA. Lxn 181 ff. and in JHQ. 1935, pp. 783 ff., and S. K. Belvalkar in the 
works cited. 

2 For which see V. S. Sukthankar in WZKM. xxii (1908), pp. 137 ff; 
H. Jacobi, JAOS. xxxni (1913), pp. 52-54 ; DG.-FAiV. i. 423 ff; K.-Phil. n. 452 ff. 

^ Radhakrishnan would sum up by saying that the Karika is ”an attempt 
to combine the whole negative logic of the Madhyamika with the positive idealism 
of the Upanishads” (Ibid. p. 465) 

* So in Bclv.-Phil. ii. 96 (no reference) and Belv.-Lecr. (S&ntarakshitaand 
his commentator Kamalasila are mentioned, but no references are given). 

* See L. de la Vall4e Poussin, loc. cit; H. Jacobi, he. eit.; discussed in 
detail by V. Bhattacharya in the works cited above. The influence is so great 
that DO.‘Phil., op, cit. p. 423, thinks that the author "was possibly a Buddhist.” 
Keith-L/r. o. 476 admits Buddhist influence, but believes that the ideas were 
developed independently by an Aupanishada school. 

* Ed. B. Tripathi in Ben. SS., No. 9; trs. H. H. Wilson, OTF., along with 
Colebrooke’s trans. ofthe Karikas : also trs. Satish Chandra Banerji, Fasc.i (all 
pub.), Calcutta 1898.—This work was probably known to Alberuni (see Sachau, 
AlbenmCs IndUa, i. 132 ; u. 266 ff.) as the work of a Gauda hermit. 

* VP. 1910. The Dacca University mss. of the work (Nos. 4504. 55le) 
give somewhat diflerent readings. 
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unknown source which Msthara also utilised.^ The hypothesis of 

two Gaudapadas has also been advanced ; but there is nothing in 

these two commentaries which militates against their traditional 
ascription to the author of the Kariks. 

Even though the literary remains of Bengal, described above, 
in the centuries preceding the advent of the Pfila dynasty, are 

insufficient and uncertain, we come, for the first time, in the 

beginning of the 7th century, across distinct references to the 
literary diction of the Gaudas. Banabhatta informs us in a well- 
known verse 

In the North there is mostly play upon words (Slesha),* ic the West it is 
only the sense (Artha), in the South it is poetical fancy (Utpreksha), in the 
Oaudas there is pomp of syllables (Akshara-dambara). 

This apparently disparaging observation regarding the Gaudas is 
explained by the suggestion* that it reflects a partisan spirit on the 
part of the court-poet of Harshavardhana, which is also clear from 
the feeling which he displays towards his patron’s rival, the unnamed 
but much maligned king of Gaud a. But the explanation does not 
become convincing when we consider that in this verse Bfinabhatta 
is stating that poets of the four quarters of India respectively affect 
only a few peculiar literary excellences, and not all, some putting 
stress on sound, some on sense, some on both, while others indulge 
in a play of fancy ; for in the next verse he regrets that it is difficult 
to find in one place all that are, in his opinion, desirable excellences 
of the Kavya. The position has been often misunderstood, but the 
view we have taken will be clear if we consider the references to 
the Gauda Marga or Gaudi RTti, which are found in the polemic 
poetics of Bhamaha and Dandin, and which show that at least in 
the 7th and 8th centuries® the Gaudi Riti in its proper form was 
regarded as a distinct and original achievement in the sphere of 
literary diction. Along with the VaidarbhT, the Gaudi figures as 
one of the two most important modes of poetic expression, although 
the theorists arc not agreed on the question of their relative 
superiority. While Bhamaha (i. 31-32) is impatient with the conven¬ 
tional distinction and preference of the Vaidarbhl and declares his 


* R, Garbe, Samkhya Philisophie (2nd ed.); Belvalkar in Bhandarkar Comm. 
Volume, p. 171 and Belv.-Lec/. p. l88 ; Keith, SUmkhya System, pp. 69-70. 

* HC. introductory verse 7. 

* See V. Raghavan in Kuppuswami Sastri Comm. Vo/., pp. ?f-90 and 
WA. I. 214. 

* S. P. Bhattacharya, Trie Gaudi Riti in Theory and Practice (IHQ. 1927, 
p. 378). 

® On the dates of Bhamaha and Dapdin see Dtt-Poetics, i. 48 f, 62 f. 
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opinion that in its proper form the Gaudiya diction is even superior, 
Da]}idin shows a decided partiality for the Vaidarbha Mfirga and 
a mild aversion to the Gauda. But taking the Vaidarbhi as the 
standard, in which are to be found the essential poetical excellences 
of a good diction, Da^din believes that the Gaudi is an easily 
distinguishable (prasphutuntara) mode of expression, which, how¬ 
ever, often presents a different aspect,* the conception of the Gaudas 
about the essentials of a diction being apparently different from 
that of the Vaidarbhas. The opinion of the theorists, therefore, 
seems to be that the ideals of composition differed fundamentally 
in these two types of literary production, the Vaidarbhi demanding 
the correct and classical manner and the Gaudi preferring the fervid 
and the grandiose. Daijdin makes it clear that the Gaudas thereby 
often lose themselves in bombast and prolixity. If Bfinabhatta 
singles' out verbal bombast (akshara-dambara) in the Gaudas, 
Da^din likewise speaks of a kind of ‘mental bombast’ and cumbrous 
ornamentation when he uses the terms artha-dambara and aJadikSra- 
4cimbara in this connexion. Even if their personal preference 
betrayed disapproval, they had still to take the mode of the Gaudas 
into account, presumably because it had attained a commendable 
position and found favour in an equal degree with a class of writers 
and readers. It seems, therefore, that even long before Bfinabhatta 
and Dandin, the Gaudas exhibited a distinctive literary diction of 
their own,® which, side by side with the widely accepted Vaidarbhi, 
had an established tradition incapable of being completely ignored. 
Just as Bengal strove politically in these centuries against the 
constant aggression of Magadha, Thanesvar and Kashmir to maintain 
its independence, it attempted in the literary sphere to withstand 
the domination of the almost universally accepted Vaidarbha mode 
of expression and succeeded in establishiog its originality. 


‘ Da^d*** die term viparyaya, which does not mean vaiparitya or 
contrariety (as the Hridayahgama commentary takes it), but anyalhatva oi 
divergence. On this see IHQ. cited above, and Prakash Ch. Lahiri in IHQ, vii. 
(1931), p. 59 f. 

^ In the absence of proper data it is impossible to determine when the 
distinction between Vaidarbha and Gauda modes was first recognised. H. Jacobi 
(MahSrashtrt, p^ xvi f) suggests that the simpler Vaidarbha style was a reaction 
against the older and more elaborate Gauda style and came into existence probably 
in the 3rd century a.d. It is possible to argue, on the contrary, that the Gauda 
style, which asserts itself more and more in the later Ksvya, was itself a symbol 
of further development, exhibiting a tendency to greater elaboration Both the 
standpoints ignore the possibility of the two styles developing concurrently as 
rival modes. The controversy of the rhetoricians makes it probable that both the 
RItis developed side by side and entered into a competition for masteiy.>-Bharata 
in his NStya^ustra (ed. Grosset, vi. 26) speaks of four dramatic modes or 
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These references are important in our literary history because 
they supply undeniable evidence that by the 7th and 8th centuries 
there must have grown up in Bengal a Sanskrit culture which 
attained such importance as necessitated the recognition of its 
characteristic method of expression. Apart from the lucubrations 
of Bhamaha and Dandin, VSmana in the 9th century expressly 
states^ that the discussion is not academic, but that the names of 
the recognised literary dictions were derived from the fact that the 
particular diction was prevalent in the particular locality.^ It is 
probable, therefore, that the theory of diction arose, even before 
Dandin and Vsmana who tacitly accept it, from an empirical 
analysis of the prevailing peculiarities of literary expression in 
different localities. This would furnish enough ground for the 
inference of a lost Gauda literature, which received recognition from 
the theorists, but over the merits of which they entertained an honest 
difference of opinion. In the following centuries, however, the much 
criticised Gaudl RTti must have overstepped its geographical limits ; 
and, having been found even in non-Gauda works, it became in later 
Poetics a generic name for a particular kind of pompous diction, 
abounding in alliteration and long compounds : and as such, it 
decidedly declined in the favour of the theorists.® 

When we come to the 10th and 11th centuries, the evidence 
becomes more definite that not only Sanskrit culture but also 
Sanskrit literature, both Brahmanical and Buddhistic, flourished in 
Bengal, although their contribution is still not sufficiently extensive 
nor outstanding. We have a larger number of more elaborate 
inscriptional panegyrics in Sanskrit, from the 9th century a.d., which 
are creditable compositions ; but they display the ordinary charac¬ 
teristics of north Indian Pra^astis of a similar nature, and do not 


Pravrittis, namely, Avanti. Panchala-madhyams.Dskshinstys and Odra>Magadhi. 
the last of which is expressly stated to have been employed in the eastern provinces, 
including Ahga, Vanga, Paundra and Nepala (xiv. 4S-47), there being no special 
Gaudi Pravritti. 

^ Kavyalamkara-sutra-Vritti i. 2. 10. 

^ So also Kuntaka (end of the 10th century) in his Vakrokti-jivita 
(ed. S. K. De), 2nd ed., p, 45. 

^ It is curious that at the end of the 10th century Rajasekhara, who 
recognises but does not appear to show much admiration for the composition of 
the GaUdas in his Kavya-mlmamsa, makes Magadbi lake the pl^ of the 
Gaudi in the enumeration of the Ritis in his Karpura-manjari (i. 1); while Bboja 
in the llth century follows him in mentioning the Magadbi, along witl^^audl. 
although he regards the former as a Khanda>rlti. But the Mage dhi as a separate 
RIti did not have much recognition; it came into existence through the 
scholastic zeal for distinctions displayed by later writers, which led to a constant 
multiplication of the number of literary modes of expression. 
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call for special remarks as literary productions. Some of these 
epigraphic records, however, give us interesting glimpses into the 
assiduous culture of Sanskrit by persons who were not professional 
scholars or men of letters, but highly placed officials and politicians. 
The Badsl Pillar inscription of the time of NflrRyaijapala,^ for 
instance, gives us a vivid account of the scholarly attainments of 
one of the minister families of the Pala kings, which receives special 
commendation for its knowledge of Vedic literature. In this family 
DarbhapSni, who was the minister of Devapala, and his grandson 
Kedsramisra, who also held the same position, are said to have 
mastered the four Vidyss ; while KedSra’s son Guravamisra acquired 
proficiency in the Vedas, Agamas, NUi, and Jyotisha, and distin¬ 
guished himself by his exposition of the Vedic works. The BSngarh 
copper-plate Grant^ of Mahipala i mentions the study of Vajasaneyi 
Sarhhita, MTmfimss, VySkaraija and Tarka, while proficiency in Veda, 
Vedanta and Pramana, and in the Kauthuma recension of the 
Samaveda, is referred to in the Monghyr copper-plate® of Devapala, 
Amgachhi copper-plate of Vigrahapala* and the Manahali copper¬ 
plate® of Madanapala. The colophon to the Hari-charita KSvya 
of Chaturbhuja mentions the Varendra Brahmans of the time of 
Dharmapala as experts in l^ruti, Smyiti, Purana, Vyakarana and 
Kavya. Similar references occur in other inscriptions of the Pfilas 
and those of contemporary dynasties. The most interesting record, 
however, of the political, literary and scholarly attainments of a 
striking personality is to be found in the Prasasti® of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva of Balavalabln, who flourished under Harivarman. 

These indications of cultural activity, however, are not fully 
borne out by the actual literary remains of this period ; for, apart 
from Buddhistic Tantric writings, the literature which has survived 
is scanty and inadequate. In the sphere of poetical and dramatic 
literature, however, some of the well-known classical works have 
been claimed for Bengal, but the proofs adduced in support of such 
claims are slender and uncertain.’ The assumption,® for instance. 


» GL,ll. * Ibid, 91. ® Ibid. 39. 

« El. XV. 295. *■ CL. 147. 

‘ In the Bhuvaneavara inscription, El. vi. 203 ; IB. 32. For other 
inscriptional references to Sanskrit studies in Bengal see HSL. u. 207-14 
(Calcutta B.E. 1339=1932 a.d.). 

’ Those who put forward such theories, without much justification, often 
forget that'the onus of proof lies on them who make these assumptions and 
that considerations of personal bias or local patriotism should not prompt or 
ccmtrol the evidence. 

• JASa. 1930, pp. 241-45, 

39 
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that the MudrS-rSkshasa of VieSkhadatta is a Bengal work is purely 
gratuitous and hypothetical. A Bengal tradition of doubtful value, 
again, would credit Bhatta NarSyaj^a, author of the Veifi-scotihSraf 
to Bengal ; for he is alleged to be one of the five Kanauj Brshmanas 
brought to Bengal by AdiSQra. Unless corroborated by independent 
evidence these traditions of Bengal match-makers and panegyrists 
of big families are hardly of much value for historical purposes, 
particularly for events of comparatively early times.^ There is no 
satisfactory evidence, again, to identify Murari, son of Vardha- 
mRnSnka of the Maudgalya-go/ra and Tantumatl, and author of 
the Anargha-r&ghava,^ with the Murftri, who is given as one of 
the progenitors of the Bengal Vaidika Brahmans. Equally uncertain 
is the similar tradition which connects l^nharsha, son of l^rlhira and 
MSmalla-devi and author of the Naishadha-charita^^ with Bengal ; 
for l^rlharsha of the Bengal genealogists is described as the son of 
Medhfitithi or Tithimedha ! This last claim has been argued* at 
some length, but the evidence is not conclusive. Some plausibility 
is afforded by the reference (vii. 110) to a Pra&asti which the poet 

Cf. Ch. XV. Appendix i. 

• Of Murffri’s place of origin and activity nothing is known ; but he 
mentions Mahishmatl as the seat of the Kalachuris. See Keith-Z>rama, pp. 225-26. 

• There are numerous editions with the different commentaries ; (.1) with 
the Praka&a of Nsrsyana {NSP). (2) with the Jivatu of Mallinstha, cd. 
Jivsnanda Vidyssagar, 2 Vol., Calcutta 1875, 1876 ; also ed. in parts, Pts. i-ii 
(cantos i-xii), Trichur 1924, 1926. (3) with the commentaries of Narsyapa, 
Bharatamallika and Vathsivadana (Cantos i-iiij, ed. Nityasvarup Brabmachari 
Calcutta B.E. 1326 (=1920 A.D.). (4) The Bibl. Ind. ed. (Calcutta 1836, 1855), 
is in two parts ; the first contains cantos i-xi with Premachandra Tarkavagisa’s 
commentary, and the second part, edited by E. Roer, contains cantos xii-xxii, 
with Narayana’s commentary. The English translation by K. K. Handiqui 
(Lahore 1934) gives notes and extracts from several published commentaries. 

• SBS. HI. pp. 159-94. See also/C. II. 576-79. Srlharsha’s Bengal origu 
need not follow, as Narayana in his commentary thinks, from his use (xiv. 51) 
of the word ululu as an auspicious sound made by women on festive occasions. 
Apart from the fact that the word appears to be as old as the Chhandogya 
Upanishad (iii, 19. 3), K. K. Handiqui (pp. cit. pp. 541-42) has shown that it is 
not an excusively Bengali custom, being found in writers who had no connection 
with Bengal, especially in some Jaina writers of Western India. Murari uses the 
word in connection with Siia’s marriage (iii. 55), but bis Maithili commentator, 
RUchipati Upadhyaya, explains it as a South Indian custom. The Southerner 
Mallinatba, on the other hand, believes it to be a Northern custom t Similar 
remarks apply to the reference (xv.4S) to the custom of wearing conch-bangle which 
is also mentioned in the Makdbharata (Virata xi. 1) and the Kadambm-i. The 
argument based on the GaudI RIti does not carry much weight; but more^i^evant 
if not definitely conclusive, is the indiscriminate use in alliteration and chiming 
of the three sibilants, the two nasals n, n, ba and va, ya and Ja as sounds of 
equivalent value. Rhetoricians, however, permit such interchange in verbal figures. 
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is said to have composed for some unnamed king of Gauda, but 
we also learn that he was patronised by the king ofKanyakubja 
(xxii. 26) and that his work received the approval of the Kashmirian 
scholars (xvi. 131).' The king of Kanyakubja has been identified 
with Jayachandra of Kanauj, who flourished in the second half of 
the 12th century.* Sriharsha claims originality for his work 
(viii. 109) as that of “a traveller on a path unseen by the race of 
poets” ; but as a poem his work displays more learning than real 
poetry. An elaborate and pedantic production of twenty-two cantos, 
it spins* out and embellishes only a part of the simple and attrac¬ 
tive epic story of Nala and Damayanti out of all recognition ; but 
the concern of the undoubtedly talented master of diction and metre 
is not so much with the poetic possibilities of the theme, as with 
the display of his own skill and learning so characteristic of later 
decadent poets. The work has been regarded as one of the five 

• It is curious that this reference to the appreciation by Kashmirian scholars 
is found, not in its proper place at the end of the work but at the end of canto xvi. 
It is also puzzling that both the poem Naishadha-charita and the philosophical 
treatise Khan4ana-khanijta-kh3dya appear to refer to each other, leading to the 
Curious Conclusion of their simultaneous production by the same author. The 
genuineness of the brief autobiographical verses, which contain these references and 
which are placed, in a scattered way, at the end of each canto, is therefore, open 
to considerable doubt ; but it is possible that they embody a tradition the value 
of which need not be entirely rejected even on the supposition of their being spuri¬ 
ous. We learn from these verses that Sriharsha was also the author of a ChampU 
called Nova-sahasanka-charita ^ (xxii. 22), a Sthairya-prakarana (iv. 123), an 
Arnava-varnam (ix. 160), a Siva-sakti-siddhi (xviii. 154), a Chhinda-prakati 
(xvii. 222) and a Sri-vijaya-pra'sasti '(v. 138). The punning reference to the 
Khan^ana-khania-khadya is apparently justified by the express declaration (x. 137) 
of unrivalled labours in the science of logic, as well as by the philosophical 
digr^sion in canto xvii. A late (and probably Bengal) commentator, Gopinstha 
Acharya, believes (R. L.Mitra, Notices, iv. 212) m his Harsha-hridaya commentary 
on the Naishadha° that the Vijaya-prasasti mentioned above is in praise of king 
Vijayasena of Bengal ; but Chandu Papdita and other commentators, as well as 
Rajasekhara Suri in his Prabandha-chintamani (1348 a.d.). make Sriharsha a 
prot6g6 of Jayachandra of Kanauj (Supra, p. 215). 

• G. Buhler in JBRAS. 1871, p. 31 f ; 1875, pp. 279-87. This date has 
been questioned, see R. P. Chanda in lA. xui 83 f. 286 f. Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar 
in lA. 1913, pp. 83-84 ; N N. Dasgupta in IC. p. 576. 

• The contents of cantos vi, vii, xv, xix-xxii, as well as the greater portion 
of xvii are matters not to be found in the epic. A whole canto of 109 verses is 
devoted to a description of the heroine’s entire bodily charms, beginning from 
the top of the head to the toe of the feet! The panegyric of the Vait&llya 
occupies jhe whole of canto xix (67 xerses), while Damayanti’s Svayamvara 
extends over five cantos. The poem ends with the married bliss of Nala and 
Damayanti. Poetic merits apart, the w'ork is written for a learned audience, and 
its chief interest lies in the fact that it is in many ways a repository of traditional 
learning. For an estimate of the work, cf. Dr. S. K. Dt—History of Sanskrit 
Literature (Calcutta Univ.) pp. 325-30. 
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traditional Mahsksvyas and has been favoured by a section of 
learned Indian opinion ' but it would be an acquisition of dubious 
value to Bengal if its Bengal origin were finally proved. 

The problem is more diflScult with regard to the Chan4a~ 
kauiika^ of Kshemi^vara on account of the meagreness and 
uncertainty of the data for a definite conclusion regarding its place 
of origin. The drama deals in five acts with the MSrkan4eyar 
pursna legend of Hari&chandra and Visvamitra, but there is hardly 
anything distinctive in its style and treatment. The play works 
out the effect of the curse of the irascible sage Vi&vSmitra upon the 
upright king Harischandra, who unwittingly offended him, and 
describes the loss of his kingdom, wife and child, and the ultimate 
restoration of everything to the satisfaction of all. There is some 
interest in the idea of trial of character by suffering, but the piling 
up of disasters as an atonement of what appears to be an innocent 
offence unnecessarily prolongs the agony, and the divine interven¬ 
tion at the end is dramatically too flat. The story lacks dramatic 
quality and improves very little by the poor execution and mediocre 
poetry of Kshemisvara. A verse in the Prologue states that the 
work was composed and produced at the court of Mahtpala. 
Haraprassda l^sstrP is inclined to identify the dramatist’s patron 
with Mahlpsla of Bengal, chiefly on the ground that the king is 
said in the drama to have driven away the Karnsjakas, who, in 
iSflstri’s opinion, were the invading armies of Rajendra Chola i in 
1023,* or the Karpatas who came in the train of the Chedi kings 
at a later time. If this were so, then Kshemisvara’s place of 
activity would be Bengal ; and it is noteworthy in this connection 
that the two oldest complete plam-leaf manuscripts of the drama, 


^ Making allowance for artificiality and dubious literary taste, there are, 
however, forceful passages, e g., the description of the personified vices in canto 
xvii, of the moon-rise in canto xxii, of the five Nalas in canto xiii, and the 
treatment of Nala’s character in its emotional conflict in canto ix. 

* Ed. Jaganmohan Tarkalariiksr, Calcutta 867; also ed. Jivananda Vidya- 
sagara, Calcutta 1884 :ed. in litho ms. form, by Krishna Sastri, Gurjara Press, 
Bombay 1860. Trs. into German under the title Kamikas Zorn by Ludwig Fritze, 
Leipzig 1883,—^The name of the author is sometimes confused with the Kashmirian 
Kshemendra. Kshemisvara, who designates himself as Arya, does not mention the 
name of his father, but his grandfather is named Vijayaprakoshtha. 

* Sastri-Cfl/. vn. No. 5315 ; S. K. Aiyangar in AJV. ii. 559flf.; PB. 73; BI. 
1. 251-52; J. C. Ghosh in ZC. n. 354-56 ; but see K.A. Nilakanta Sastri in /Ct& vi, 
191-98 and ZC. ii. 797-99. 

* This is contested by S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit. pp. 559f, to which-R. D. 
Banedi replies in JBORS. xiv. 512 f. See Nilakanta Sastri in the articles cited 
above. 
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dated respectively in a.d. 1250 and 1387, are preserved in Nepal.^ 
On the other hand, Pischel believes® Kshemifevara’s patron to be 
the Gurjara-Pratlhsra ruler Mahipsla i of Mahodaya (=Kanya- 
kubja) under whom RajaSekhara wrote his Bsla-bhSrata (i. 7) and 
whom Fleet* identifies with the Mahipala of the Asni inscription, 
dated in 917 a.d. Kshemisvara’s assertion of his patron’s victory 
over the Karna^as is explained as the courtier’s version of the 
contest with the Rashirakuta Indra iii, who for his part claims 
victory over Mahodaya.* Ksheminvara was also the author of 
another drama, Naishadhananda,^ which deals in seven acts with 
the story of Nala. 

A similar uncertainty attaches to the Klchaka-vadha^ of 
Nitivarman which may have been composed in Bengal or in the 
adjoining territory of Kalihga.’ It is a short artificial poem in 
five cantos (177 verses), which deals with the well-known episode 
of the VirSta-parvan of the MahUbhUrata ; but the simple and 
vigorous story of the epic is transformed into a pedantic means for 
the display of the author’s skill and learning in the manipulation 
of the language, for the ingenious use of double meanings (Slesha) 
and clever chimings {Yamaha). The work, however, is singular in 
the attempt it makes to include both iilesba (canto iii) and Yamaha 

* Now in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal,Calcutta (Sastri- 
Cfl/.Nos. 5315 and 5316). Other known,but comparatively modem, mss are noticed 
in the same Catalogue, as well as in the Descriptive Cat. of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College, VI. nos. 222-23, pp. 134-5 (three mss. in Devantfgari), and in P. P S. 
Sastri’s Tanjore Catalogue, vm, Srirangam 1930, pp. 3390-93=Burneirs 

Index, III. 169 (three mss.) ; Descriptive Cat. of Govt. Collection in Bhandarkar 
O. R. Institute xiv pp. 77-82 (five MSS. in Devanagari). 

* Goettingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, p. 1217 f, 

* lA. XXVI. 175-78. For the identification of Mahipala cf. supra pp, 143-44. 

* See Stcn Konow, Indische Drama, p. 87 ; P. Peterson, Second Report, p. 63 ; 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1897, p. xi ; Keith-Drama, p. 239.—The only Alaukara 
work which cites the Chanda-kamika is the S ’litya-darpana which belongs 
probably to Orissa in the first half of the 15th century (See 'Dc-Poetics. i. 233 f,). 

* MS. dated in 1611 a.d. noticed in Peterson, TViree Rp/jorrj, pp. 340-42, with 
extracts ; but no personal account of the author is found in the work. 

‘ Ed. S. K. De, with the commentary of Janardanasena and with extracts 
from the commentary of Sarvananda-naga, DOT. 1929. 

» In two verses of doubtful interpretation (i 21 ; i. 7), the author refers to 
his patron in connection with Kaliiiga either as a ruler or as a conqueror. A covef t 
allusion appears* to be made to this patron’s name or designation in the word 
vigraha employed in the Yamaka, but considering the date of the work, an allusion 
to the VigrahapHlas of Bengal does not seem likely. For a discussion of this 
question See'S. K. De’s edition, pp, xii-xiv and 93-94, 98-99. The poem has been 
preserved in Bengali mss. only, and all the known commentaries are of Bengal 
origin and indicate the currency of the poem in Bengal ; and here is nothing, 
excepting the verse i. 21 mentioned above, which 'onnecis it with Kalinga. 
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(cantos i-ii, iv-v) in its scope ; and it is the only Kavya, so far 
known, which fulfils the rhetorician’s dictum about the A^is-prelude. 
As an early example of this type of Sanskrit composition, it shows 
considerable talent ; and it is no wonder that it is quoted by a 
large number of grammarians, rhetoricians and lexicographers. One 
of the earliest of such quotations is made by Nami-sfdhu, who 
wrote his commentary on Rudrata’s KSvyalahkSra in 1069 a.d.^ 
Nothing is known of the author, Nitivarman, except that he lived 
in the court of an otherwise unknown prince who might have ruled 
in Bengal or in Kalinga. 

The only writer who can be definitely assigned to Bengal is 
Gauda Abhinanda, who is known to us from stray quotations of his 
verses in the Sanskrit Anthology of ^arngadhara :* but the question 
of his date and identity is not free from difficulty. He has been 
identified with Abhinanda, son of Jayanta and author of the 
Ksdamban-katha-sarc^ on the ground chiefly that the author of 
this metrical summary of BSna’s prose romance describes one of 
his ancestors as a Gauda ; but the evidence is obviously not con¬ 
clusive, and none of the anthology verses ascribed to Abhinanda or 
Gauda Abhinanda is traceable in this work.* There is, however, no 
chronological obstacle in the way of the proposed identification. 
The author of the °Kathasara informs us that his fifth ancestor, 
^aktisvSmin, flourished under MuktSplda of the Karkota dynasty 
of Kashmir towards the end of the 7th and the first half of the 
8th century; and as the poet Abhinanda, son of Jayanta, is mentioned 
and quoted by the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta® towards the end 

» For other early writers who quote this work, see S. K. Dc, introd. to 
the above edition. 

‘ The SUrngadhara-paddhati (dated about 1363 a.d ) quotes twice (Nos. 1090, 
3485, the former verse assigned to subhaaga in the Sadukti-karnamrita iv. S3) 
Gauda Abhinanda ; but it also quotes an Abhinanda (Nos. 3763, 3917) without 
the descriptive title. An Abhinanda, and not Gauda Abhinanda, is quoted five 
times (Nos. 75, 130, 313, 319, Ail) iniht Kavindra-vachaiuf, twenty-two times 
in the Sadukti'^, six times in the Sukti-muktavali of Jalhana (of which two verses 
are traceable in the Ratm-chanta ii. 98, 99) and once in the PadyUvali (No. 149) 
Fragments of Abhinanda’s verses are also quoted by Ujjvaladatta (on U^Sdi-sUtra 
i. 2,48 ; ii. 103 ; iv. 117), who refers to Abhinanda’s description of the Vindbya 
Hills, and by Rayamukuta (on Amarai. 1.7 ; ii. 5.4, 10). For ar^sum6 of 
these passages sec F. W. Thomas, Kavindra-vacharuP, pp. 20-22. 

» Ed. Kavyamala, 11, NSP, 1899. 

♦ For a discussion of the question see S. K. De, Padyavali, pp. 182-44. 

‘ In the printed text (Kavyamala 25, Bombay 1911, p. 142)of Abhinava- 
gupta's Lochana, the work is ascribed to Bhatta Jayantaka, but the India Ofike 
MS. (No. 1008 E 1135), which we consulted, assigns it to Abhinanda, son of 
Bhafta Jayanta. The Kashmirian Kshemendra in the 11th century also quotes 
Abhinanda and his “KatAs-JSra (in his Sm^itta^tUaka iii. S^’^Kaths-sSra i. 16). 
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of 10th century, his date may be fixed at about the first half of 
the 9th century. The Abhinanda of the Anthologies could not have 
been of a much later date, having been quoted in the Kavlndra- 
vachana-samuchchaya^ which cannot be assigned to a period later 
than the 10th century® ; but it is not clear if this Abhinanda is 
identical with Gauda Abhinanda, who is cited (along with Abhinanda 
without the descriptive term Gauda) in the ksrngadhara-paddhati? 

Perhaps the only Kavya of this period, the Bengal origin of 
which is known with certainty, is the Ramacharita!^ of Sandhyfikara- 
nandin, a curious but important work which belongs to the class 
of the so-called historical Kavya. By means of constant play upon 
words (Jslesha) and splitting up of word-units in different ways, 
sustained throughout in its 220 Arya verses, it gives in four chapters, 
after the manner of Kaviraja’s Raghava-pai^daviya, the story of 
the Ramayaifa, on the one hand, and the history of Ramapala of 
the Pala dynasty, on the other. Each verse of the text has, there¬ 
fore, a twofold application ; but while the epic application is not 
difficult to make out, the local and contemporary allusions to 
Ramapala’s exploits require elucidation. The Sanskrit commentary, 
which accompanies the text and which is not composed by the 
author himself,® explains the historical details, but unfortunately 
it ends abruptly with ii. 35. There is a Kavi-prasasli at the end of 
the work, which informs us that the author was the son of PrajSpati- 
nandin and grandson of PinSka-nandm and belonged to Pu^dra- 
vardhana in Varendra. Prajspati was a Ssndhivigrahika of the 
royal court of RamapSla ; and from the last verse of the text it is 
probable that the work was completed in the reign of MadanapBla, 
son of RamapSla and third in succession from him. As already 

Kshemendra informs us (iii. 29) that Abhinanda was fond of the Anusfubh metre, 
in which for the most part the “Katha-sara is composed. 

^ F. W. Thomas, loc. cit., would identify this Abhinanda with the author 
of the “Katha-sara, as well as with Cauda Abhinanda, but no evidence is adduced. 

• On Abhinanda see Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxvii, 6, 27 ; G. Buhler, lA. ii. 102-6 ; 
Peterson, Fourth Report, p. vii. 

• These Abhinandas are probably to be distinguished from Abhinanda, the 
author of Ramacharita {GOS. no. XLvi) who describes himself as the son of 
&itsnanda, and probably also from Abhinava-pandita, also a Gauda, whose 
Yogavnsishtha-samkhshepa in six Prakaranas and forty>six Sargas is noticed by 
Weber (Berlin 'Cat., No. 643) and who is described in the colophon to the work 
as tarka-vddlsvara-sahityach&rya-gau^amandalalamkara-krlmat. The problem of 
identity is -complicated by the fact that the editor of the Ramacharita makes a 
plausible case of its author having belonged to Gauda ; but the identity of his 
patron Yuvarsja Haravarsha, son of VikTamasila, with DevapBla son Dharmapsla, 
is, witiiout further evidence, highly problematic. On this point see supra pp. 122-24 

• Sma p. 150, f. n. 1. • RC.' p. vi. 
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noted above, the main theme of the poem is an account of a 
successful revolution in North Bengal, tlie murder of Mahipala ii, 
occupation of Varendra by the rebels, and the restoration of 
Rumapsla, Mahipfila’s youngest brother, to his paternal kingdom ; 
but the story is continued even after the death of RHmapBla and 
concludes with some allusions to Madanapala’s reign. As a chronicle 
of almost contemporary events, of which the author must have 
possessed a direct knowledge, it possesses considerable importance for 
reconstructing the lost history of this period. The author, calling 
himself Kaliksla-Valmiki, tells us that he is not only a poet well 
versed in the art of rhetoric but also a great linguist. The skill he 
shows, in the manipulation of words in a difficult metre, which, 
however, is possible only in an accommodating language like Sanskrit, 
is characteristic of later Sanskrit poets ; but it certainly makes his 
work a marvel of verbal jugglery, especially as the author has to 
crowd within the limits of some two hundred verses a great deal 
of matter concerning simultaneously Raghupati RSma and Gaudfi- 
dhipa Ramapala. The author claims that his i^lesha is not distressing 
(akleiam) ; it might not have been so to his contemporaries to 
whom the events narrated were probably familiar, but on account 
of this very limited and local interest it must have failed in its 
appeal to posterity and became forgotten. As an interesting example 
of the l^lesha-Ksvya, which includes both mythical and historical 
themes in its scope, it may be accepted as a singular tour de force, 
but the very purposive character of the work and its necessarily 
artificial form of expression make it a poetical curiosity rather than 
a real poem. 

In the sphere of the technical l^Sstras, on the other hand, we 
possess a fair amount of literature ; but its total achievement cannot 
be regarded as very high. The epigraphic records tell us a great 
deal about Vedic* and philosophical studies in Bengal in this period, 
but no early work on Vedic literature has survived ; and of the early 
philosophical speculations of Bengal we know nothing. The only 
philosophical work of this period, of which, however, Bengal may 
feel justly proud, is the well known Ny^ya-kandaU commentary* of 
^rldhara Bhatta on Pra^astapada’s Padartlia-dharma-saihgraha 
Bhashya on the Vaifleshika-sutra. From the concluding verses of 

^ On Vcdic Studies in Bengal, see HSL. ii. 202-226. From the 
inscriptional references it appears that all the four Vedas were studied, but the 
Vajas neyi recension of the Yajurveda prevailed. 

* VSS. No. 6 ; trs. Ganganath Jha in the Pandit, new Series, vois!^5-34; 
reprinted E. J. Lazarus, Benares 1916. Large sections of Srldhara’s work have 
been translated into English by B. Faddegon in his Vaisesika Systems, 
Amsterdam 1918. 
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this work we learn that l§ridhara was the son of Baladeva and 
Abboks (v. /, Abhroka, Ambhoks, Achchoks) and belonged to 
BhuriSreshthi in Dakshina-Rsdhfl,^ which has been identified with 
the village of Bhursut, near Burdwan. The work was written at 
the instance of one Ps^dudfisa, and is dated in Saka 913 (or 910)* 
which is equivalent to 991 (or 988) a.d. From references in the 
work itself it appears that Sridhara also wrote Advaya-siddhi 
(p. 5), Tattva-samvUdim (p. 82), Tattva-prahodha (p. 149) and a 
Sarhgraha-(tks^ (p. 159) ; but none of these works, which are 
concerned apparently with Vednnta and Mimfirtiss, has come down 
to us. It falls outside our scope to enter into the philosophical views 
of Sridhara, but the work is important for having placed for the 
first time a theistic interpretation on the NySya-Vaiteshika.* ' It is 
curious, however, that this work found little favour in the country 
of its origin, and the two best known commentaries on it are 
respectively written by the Maithila Padmanflbha and the Jaina 
Rajasekhara. 

The tradition of Chandragomin is supposed to have been 
maintained in Bengal by two well known Buddhist grammarians, 

* The verse states that in addition to pious and learned Brahmans many 
Sreshthins lived there {bhurisre'ththi [v.I. srishtil-jana'nraya). It is probably the 
same as BhUrigreshthika in Rcdha mentioned by Krishnamigra in his Prabodha- 
chandrodaya (ii. 7) as the seat of proud Brahmans. 

■ The printed text reads : tryadhika-da'nottara-nava-'sata-sidkabde, which is 
also the reading of Buhler’s ms. {Kashmir Report, p. 76, and Appendix p. cxliv) ; 
6ut adhika-da'sottara, which is perhaps a mislection, is found in some mSs, 
noticed by R. G. Bhandarkar {Report 1883-84, p. 314) and R. L. Mitra (iVo/icej, 
vni. 45. No. 2589 ; also x. 287, No. 4186). 

■ Kavirsj (iii, 115, note) believes that the Samgraha-tikd was not an 
independent work but referred to the Nydya-kar.dali itself which was a tika on the 
Paddrtha-dharma-samgraha of Prasastapada ; but the reference in the text does not 
appear to bear out his conjecture. 

* Sridhara’s famous contemporary, Udayana, who dates his LakshanSvali in 
^aka 906 (=984 a.d) and who is the author also of a sub-commentary, entitled 
Kiranavali, on Prasastapada’s Bhdshya, as well as of two independent polemical 
works Kusumanfali and Atma-tattva-viveka, is sometimes connected with Bengal by 
a tradition which associates him with the Bhsduri Brahmans of North Bengal. Bat 
the unreliability of the tradition is indicated by Udayana’s disparaging remarks 
about the Gauda Mimsmsaka who, in his opinion, lacked a true knowledge of the 
Vedic texts. The reference may be to a school or to an individual; but Varadarsja 
in bis Kusumanjali-bodhitii commentary (ed. Sarasvati Bhavana Texts. No. 4, 
Benares 1922, p. 123) explains this reference as a pointed allusion to the Panjika- 
kara. The identification of this Panjika-ksra with SSlikanatha. author of Prakarana- 
panjikd (ed. Benares 1903-4) and a direct pupil of Prabhakara, is plausible but 
unproved. It is noteworthy that much later (c. 13th century) Gangega Upadhyaya 
refers to thfrGauda Mimamsaka in almost identical terms in his Tattva chlntamani 
(ed. Bibl. Ind., ^abda-Pramapa p. 88). See Chintaharan Chakravarti in lA. 1929, 
p. 202 f. 

40 
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Jinendrabuddhi and Maitreya-rakshita ; but the place of activity 
of these two authors cannot be definitely determined.^ Jinendra- 
buddhi, who styles himself Bodhisattva-de§Tyachsrya, was the author 
of an extensive commentary entitled ^Vivarar^a-pafiJikS (comnonly 
cited as the NyHsa),^ on the KHika ; while Maitreya-rakshita 
composed Tantra-pradipa commentary* on Jinendrabuddhi’s work, 
as well as Dhatu-pradipa* which professes to follow Bhimasena’s 
recension of the Dhatu-p^tha} The conjecture that Vimalamati, 
author of the BhSga-vfiiti, belonged to Bengal, is too fanciful to 
require serious consideration.® The fact that these grammatical 
treatises were popular in Bengal furnishes an argument of uncertain 
value ; for Bengal had admittedly been the ultimate place of refuge 
of most major and minor systems of Sanskrit grammar, including 
the Kntantra, the Mugdha-bodha, the Samkshipta-sara and the 
Sarasvata. Of lexical writers, we know nothing about the date and 
identity of Subhntichandra, the Tibetan version of whose commentary 
(called Kdmadhenu) on the Amara-ko'sa exists in Bstan-hgyur’ and 


^ D. C. Bhattacharya ( Paninian Studies in Bengal in AJV. i. Pt. i, p. 189 f ) 
suspects the Bengal origin of these writers from the fact that all the commentaries 
on the Nyssa, for instance, are by Bengal writeis. S. C. Chakravarti in the works 
cited below appears to be of the same opinion. The extraordinary argument 
(D.C. Bhattacharya, ibid, p, 201), however, that Maitreya was the title and Rakshita 
the real name, and that a clan of Varendra Brahmans is called Maitra or 
Maitreya today requires no serious consideration ; for one might as well argue 
that Rakshita being the cognomen of some Radhiya Kayasihas at the present 
time, our author was a Bengal Kayastha ! The argurr ent from modern cognomen 
is unwarranted and hasty. As a Buddhist writer, the name Maitreya-rakshita is 
quite intelligible by itself. 

^ Ed. Srish Chandra Chakravarti, in 3 vols., Rajshahi 1913-25. This work 
is to be distinguished, from the Anu-nyasa, a rival commentary by Indu or 
Indumitra {IHQ. 1931, p. 4! P), who is probably earlier than Maitreya-rakshita but 
who need not be assumed gratuitously to have belonged to Bengal. 

^ On this work see S. C. Chakravarti in the works cited, and D. C. 
Bhattacharya, op. cit. A fragmentary ms. is noticed in Mitra, Notices, vi. 140, 
No. 2076. and another incomplete ms. is said to exist in Varenda Research 
Society, Rajshahi. It is referred to in the author’s Dhatu-pradlpa ; and the 
author is quoted by a series of grammarians and lexicographers (Purushottama, 
Ujjvaladatta, Rsyamukuta, Bha{toji Dikshita, Sarvananda, Saranadeva, etc.), 
Sarvananda (1160 a.d.) being the earliest known writer to cite Maitreya-rakshita. 

Ed. Srish Chandra Chakravarti, Rajshahi 1919; Egg.-Cat. 182, No. 
687/434a. 

‘ Referred to in the opening verse. 

‘ Assigned to a period between 850 and 1050 a.d. (See IHQ. 1931, 
pp, 413-18). 

’ Ed. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1912, (only ona^facs. 
published of the Tibetan text). Cf. Cordier, op. cit. iii. 465; Th. Zachariae, 
Die indiseke Woeterbuecher, GIPA. Strassburg 1897, p. 21. According to Vidya- 
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who is sometimes assigned^ to Bengal. He is quoted four times by 
RSyamukuta and once by i^ara^adeva.® 

Among exponents of technical iSsstras the medical writers of 
Bengal deserve mention. The well known medical authority, 
Midhava, son of Indukara* and author of a learned work on 
pathology and diagnosis, entitled Rug-vinikhayc^ (or simply 
Nidana), is assigned® to this period, but whether Bengal can really 
claim him is doubtful.’ It is true that mediaeval Bengal developed 


bhusan (p. ix), SubhUtichandra is also cited by Lingabhajja, another commentator 
on Amara. 

^ IC. II. 261. 2 Ed. Trivandrum 1909, p. 82. 

^ In the work itself the name is given as Madhava, and not as Msdhava- 
kara, which is found only in some commentaries ; and it is doubtful whether -kara 
was at all a cognomen ; for his father's name Indukara is intelligible in itself and 
need not lead to any supposition of Bengal origin. Cf. the name Bhanukara, 
author of Rasika-jivana who never belonged to Bengal. The evidence of Arabic 
sources (Jolly, Median, p. 7) points to the 9th century as the date of Madhava. 

* There is no evidence for presuming that Indukara was a medical writer 
and identifying him with Indu (where -kara is dropped) who is cited by 
Kshirasvamin in his comment on the Vanaushadhivarga of the Amara-ko'sa. Ho 
wrote, as the quotations show, on the topic of Vanaushadhi, but the supposition 
(IC. II. 153-54) that his work was named Nighantu is entirely gratuitious. Indu 
is by no means an uncommon Indian name, and hazarding of guesses of identity 
of authors having similar names is hardly of any use. 

* The work has been printed very often in India. Ed. with the Madhukosa- 
vyakhya of Vijayarakshita and his pupil Srikanthadatta and with Atahka-darpana- 
tika of Vachaspati-vaidya, by J. T. Acharya, NSP. Bombay 1932. Vijaya-rakshita 
commented on i-xxxii; srikanthadatta on the rest. Eight commentaries on this 
work are listed by Aufrecht. 

® IC. ui. 153-55 ; but see S. K. De, ibid. tv. 273-76. 

’ The Chikitsa (R. L. Mitra, Bikaner Catalogue, No. 1413, pp. 647-48) of 
Madhava is not, as suggested in IC. loc. cit., a separate work, but is either identical 
with Rug-vini'sehaya or represents a version of it. The two opening verses quoted 
by Mitra are nothing but verses 3 and 4 of the Rug-vini'schaya, while the only 
concluding verse cited, which is too corrupt for identification, deals apparently with 
Visha-roga-nidana, which forms the subject-matter of one of the concluding chapters 
of the Rug-vinikhaya. All the available mss of the small work on Dietics, called 
Ku\a-mudgara, are in Devanagari, and there is nothing to identify its author Mad¬ 
hava with our Madhava, vthov/TOtcAyurveda-rasa-sastra(B.GS.-Cat. iv.218), Rasa- 
kaumudi (Mitra, Notices, iv. p. 178, No. \616), Bhava-svabhava (Buhler, op cit. 
p. 230; see Aufrecht, Catalogus Cat. ii. p. 93 ; ni. p. 89), and Mugdha-bodha 
(Eggeling, op. cit., v. p- 943, No. 2683/807). The only other work which can 
possibly be assigned to our Madhava, son of Indukara, is the Paryaya-ratnamala, 
noticed by R. L. Mitra, Notices, ix. 234, No, 3150; but here, again, there 
is a great deal of uncertainty with regard to the work itself. In Mitra’s descrip¬ 
tion (iVotiwf, i. Ill, No. 207) of another ms. of t!ie same work, the name of 
the author is given as Rajavallabha. The India Office ms, (Eggeling. op. cit., 
V. 976, no. 2740/1511C) omits the name of the author, and ends differently. On 
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peculiar names, surnames and titles, but arguments based chiefly on , 
the cognomen -kara, which, however, is not found attached to 
Msdhava’s name in any of his known works, as well as on the 
extensive use of his works in Bengal, are hardly conclusive. It is, 
however, beyond doubt that Chakrapaijidatta, the well known 
commentator on Charaka and Susruta, belonged to Bengal. In his 
compendium of therapy, entitled Chikitsa-saihgraha^ he informs us 
that his father Nar5yajj,a was an officer {Patra) and superintendent of 
the culinary department {RasayatyadhikHrin) of the king of Gauda, 
that he was a Kulina of the Lodhravali family® and that his brother 
BhRnu was an Antaranga or a learned physician of good family.® 
The commentator isivadttsasena YaSodhara, a Bengal writer, who 
belonged to the 16th century,^ explains that the king of Gauda was 
NayapSla. If this is so, Chakrapa^iidatta should be placed in the 
middle of the llth century. Besides older authorities the work 
professes to draw upon the Siddha-yoga of Vrinda,*^ which in its 
turn follows the order of diseases and treatment of Msdhava’s Rug- 
xini'schaya. Besides being an authoritative %'ork on the subject, it 
possesses importance in the history of Indian medicine for marking 
an advance in the direction of metallic preparations® which had 

Msdhava see A. F. R. Hoernle, Mfrf/cme o/-,4«f/e«//>/rfw (Oxford 1907), p. 13f; 
J.JoUy, Medicin,GIPA. Slrassbuig 1901), pp. 6-7, where his relation to Vrinda, 
author of the Siddha-yoga, is also briefly discussed. The suggestion that Vrinda 
is the true name of the author of the (Hoernle in1906, 

p. 288f; 1908, p. 998) is groundless and unproved. The Siddha-yoga is sometimes 
called Vrinda-madhava probably because Vrinda makes a very large use of Madhava’s 
work in v "iting his own. The real names of the work and the author as given in 
most MSS are respectively Siddha-yoga and Vrinda (See Eggelmg, op. cit. p. 937; 
Aufrecht, Borf. Car., p. 315b ;Peterson. Fourth Report, p. 399, Kiel.-Car.p. 222, etc.). 

^ Ed. Jivananda Vidyssagar, Calcutta 1888 ; but it is printed very often. 

* Explained by Sivadssa as the Lodhravali branch of the Datta family. 
Tradition locates his birth-place in the district of Birbhum. Haraprassd Ssstri in 
his School History of India (Calcutta 1896) gives 1060 a.d. as the definite date 
of Chakrapani, which has been repeated by most writers (Jolty, op. cit., p. 6 and 
in ZDMG. LUi, 378 ; Hoernle, op. cit. pp. 12, 16) ; but we ha,ve no proof for this 
exact date. 

“ Vidyu-kula-sanpanno bhishag antarahgah (Sivadssa). On this word 
sec IC. 1 . 684-86. 

* The commentary is entitled Tattva-chandrika and is professedly based 
upon a previous Ratna-prabha commentary. From the genealogy and persona! 
details given in the concluding verses, we leaui that Sivadasa was the son of Anatita 
and grandson of Uddharana, and that he belonged to Malanchiks in Gau^a 
(Pabna district). His' father Ananta is said (IC. ni. 157) to have been a 
court-physician of Barbak Shah in the 16th century. 

^ ' Ed. An. SS. No. 27, 1894, with the commentary of 

Srikap(hadatta. On the sources of Chakrapsnidatta see Jolly in ZDMG. uii. 377 f. 

* P. C. Ray, Hist, of Hindu Chemistry, i. introd. p. liv. 
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been introduced from the time of Vagbhata and Vrinda. Chakra¬ 
panidatta also wrote a commentary on Charaka, entitled Ayurveda- 
dipiks or Charaka-tatparya-dipika,^ in the introduction to which 
he mentions Naradatta as has preceptor. His commentary on 
Su§ruta is entitled Bhnnumatt} Two other useful works of his are 
Sabda-chandriks,^ a vocabulary of vegetable as well as mineral 
substances and compounds, and Dravya-gut^a-samgraha,* a work on 
dietics. 

It would be convenient in this connection to notice two other 
medical writers of some importance who flourished in Bengal at a 
somewhat later date. The first is Suresvara or SurapSla, who wrote 
a glossary of medical botany, entitled Sahda-pradfpa,^ in w'hich he 
gives an account of himself. His grandfather and father were 
respectively Devagana, who was a court-physician to king Govinda- 
chandra, and BhadreSvara, who served in a similar capacity to king 
Rflmapala (called Vangesvara). He himself was physician to king 
Bhimapflla, and should from these accounts be placed in the first 
half of the 12th century. He also wrote a Vfikshayurveda^ on a 
similar subject, and a Loha-paddhati or Loha-sarvasvd’ on the 
medical use and preparation of iron. The other writer is Vangasena, 
who was very probably an inhabitant of Bengal.® He '^rote Chikitsci- 
sara-saihgraha,^ in which he is described as the son of Gadadhara 
ofKffnjika. The lower limit of his date, v/z., the 12th century, is 
supplied by HemSdri’s profuse quotations from this work in 

Ed. Srinath Visarad (Slitra-sthsna and Vimana-sthsna), Calcutta 1892. 
Also ed. V. K. Datar, NSP. Bombay 1922; ed. N. N. Sastri, 2 vols., Lahore 1929.— 
See Mitra, Notices, vi. 223, No. 2160 (incomplete ms.). 

* Ed. in parts by Gangaprasad Sen, Vijayaratna Sen and Nishikanta Sen, 
Calcutta 1888-93. See Auf.-Co/. i. I75a. 

® MSS. in Aufrecht, Bod. Cat, No. 453, pp. 195-96; Eggeling, op. cit. v. 
974, No. 2738/987b. Also see Mitra, Notices, ii. 25, No. 562. 

* Ed. Jivsnanda Vidyassgar, 2nd ed., Calcutta 1897 with the commentary 
of Sivadasa. See Mitra, A^o/ice5, ix, 43-44, Nos. 2931-32. The author quoted as 
Vaidya Gadadhara in Sadukti-karnamrita and presumed to be a medical writer is 
identified (IC. ni. 157 f.) with Gadadhara, a commentator on Susruia; but the 
proofs are slender for the conjectural identification. 

» MS. in Eggeling, op. oV. V. 974-77, No. 2739/1351c. 

• MS. in Aufrecht, Bod. Cat. No. No. 768, pp. 324-25, where an analysis of 
contents is given.. 

® MS. in V -Cat. i. p. 65. * 1C. Hi. 159. 

• Ed. Nandakishor Gosvami, Calcutta 1889. For Mss., see Auf.-Ca/. and 
especially Eggeling, op. cit. v. pp. 951-52. The work is also called Vaidya-vdUabha. 
Tht Chikitsa moAarnava mentioned by R. G, Bhandarkar (Report 1885-1887) is 
probably the same work. The Akhyata-vyakarana mentioned by R. L. Mitra 
{Descriptive Cat. of Skt. mss. in ASB, Pt. i. Grammar, No. 29, Calcutta 1877) may 
or may not be by the same author. 
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Ayurveda-rasSyana commentary on Vsgbhata’s Ash^dttga-hfidaya} 
Vangasena relies upon Sui&ruta but borrows freely from MSdhava’s 
Rug-vini^chaya. It is not certain if the later medical commentators, 
Aru?.adatta,“ Vijaya-rakshita,® Nifechalakara,* and Jsrikaii^thadatta* 
really belonged to Bengal.* We have no proof for such a conjecture ; 
in- any case, they are not independent writers of importance, and 
also fall chronologically outside our period. 

Like the speculative NyHya-Vaiseshika, the practical Dharma- 
Sffstra literature achieved a distinction of its own in mediaeval Bengal, 
but of the early history of the latter, like that of the former, 
we know very little. That the study of MlmariisS, allied to 
Dharma-§astra, was not neglected is apparent from epigraphic 
records, as well as from the references, however disparaging, of 
Udayana and GangeSa, already mentioned above.’ We also 
know that the two important Bengal writers on Dharma-feSstra, 
Bhavadeva and Aniruddha, were well versed in the teachings of 
Bhatta (Kumsrila). Halsyudha in his Brcihmar^a-sarxasva informs 
us that although Bengal® paid little attention to the Vedas, she 
studied Mimatiiss ; and he himself, as we shall see, wrote a MimaihsS- 
sarvasva which is now lost. But the subject is actually represented 
ill this period by only one work, namely, the Tautcctita-mata-tilaka, 
to be dealt with presently, of Bhavadeva Bhatta, which exists only 
in fragments. The study of the Vedic ritual is similarly evidenced 
by a single extant work composed by a little known scholiast, 
NSrHyana, son of Gona® and grandson of UmSpati, It is a com¬ 
mentary, entitled Praka'so, on Kesava Misra’s Chhandoga-pari^ishta^^ 

^ P. K. Code in IC. m. 535 f. The Cambridge MS., as Eggeling notes, was 
copied in the Nepali era 396=1276 a.d. 

^ Wrote Sarvuhga-sundart on Vagbhata, His date is variously given as 
c. 1220 (Hoernle), I3th century (CordierX 15lh century (Jolly). 

' W'rote, with his pupil Srikanthadatta, the Madhu-ko'sa on Madhava’s 
Nidana. Hoernle dates him at c. 1240 and Jolly at the 14th or 15th century. 

Wrote ProftAo on ChakrapSni's Z)rfli’yfl-gHna. Date not known. 

"• Also wrote Kinunianjali on Vrinda’s Siddha-yoga. 

* As claimed without much justification in JC. in 157-58. 

’ See above p. 313, f.n. 4, The mislection nigudhacharya for uvatdchdrya in 
Halayudha’s Briihmana-sarva^va (vv. 20-21) led H. P. sastri {JBORS. 1919, p. 173) 
to the supposition that there was an early author on Vedic ritualism named 
Nigudhacarya ; but ihe reference is undoubtedly to TJvatacharya, the well-known 
author of the Vajasaneyi Mantra-bhUshya (IHQ. 1930, p. 783). 

* But the reference may be only to certain sections of the Brahmins of 
Bengal (v, infra c h. xv). 

’ The Bibl. Ind. ed. reads tasyunujak (=younger brother of Umupati), 
with the V. /. tasyatmajah, which last is the reading also of the India Office Mss. 

Ed. Bibl. Ind. Pt. i. (only two facs.); ms. in Egg.-Ca/. i. 92-93, No. 1028 
(incomplete). 
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which is a compendium of SBmavedic Grihya ritual, as described by 
Gobhila. The author’s ancestors belonged to Uttara Rsdhs. His 
grandfather UmSpati is described as flourishing under JayapSla, 
while Nsrfiyaijia is said to have been a contemporary of DevapBla. 
But the work itself is of little merit. 

Of the two earliest Bengal writers on Dharma-&5stra, Jitendriya 
and Bslaka, whose works are now lost, our information is scanty, 
being derived from citations in later authors. They are quoted and 
criticised by the Bengal authors, Jimutavahana, Raghunandana and 
l^nlapSiji. and are therefore conjectured to have flourished in Bengal 
before the 12th century a.d. In his Kdla-viveka,^ Jlmntav&hana 
mentions Jitendriya among writers who dealt with the subject of 
auspicious time {kala) appropriate for ceremonies, and quotes in 
several passages his very words.- Jitendriya’s views on Vyavahsra 
and PrSyaSchitta are also quoted in the Ddya-bhSga and the 
Vyavahdra-matrikd of JimntavShana, as well as in the Dayatattva 
of Raghunandana. It would seem, therefore, that Jitendriya’s lost 
work was fairly comprehensive in its scope ; and as only these Bengal 
writers, and no other, quote him, the supposition that he flourished 
in Bengal in the first half of the lllh century is not unlikely. The 
other forgotten author, Balaka, is known entirely from references by 
Jlmntavahana, Raghunandana and liulapaid,® who discuss his views 
mostly on VyavahBra and Prayaschitta, Jimntavehana going even 
to the length of sometimes punningly ridiculing thenj as childish 
{bdla-mcham)} If the Vsloka mentioned six times® in his 
Prdya&chitta-prakarana by Bhavadeva Bhatta, also a Bengal writer, 
be the same as our Balaka, then his date would be anterior to 
1110 A.D. There is also another Dharma-§astra writer named 
Yogloka® who is known similarly from the references made by 
JlmutavRhana and Raghunandana. He appears to have treated the 
subject of Vyavahsra and composed a long {Brihal) and a short 
(Laghu) treatise on Kala. He is quoted mostly for the purpose of 
being refuted, but since JimntavShana refers to old {purdtana) 

‘ Ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 380. See JASB. 1915, p. 315. 

* For the passages see Kane, Hist, of Dharma-sastra, i. pp. 281-83, where 
they are given in full. 

> These passages arc quoted in Kane, op. cit. pp. 283-84, which also see on 
the question of Bslaka’s identity with Balarupa, pp. 284-86. 

JASB. 1915, p. 320. 

* JASB. 1912, p. 336. Vsloka may be a common mislection of the Bengal 
scribe for Bslaka. The printed text (pp. 42,44, 74,81, 83,106) apparently found 
the correct form Bslaka, but it does not utilise the mss. of the text mentioned 
below (p. 322, f.n. 2). 

* See Kane, op. cit. pp. 286-87. 
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manuscripts of Yogloka’s work, he might have been an older 
author than Jitendriya and Bi^laka. 

If not a great writer, Bhavadeva Bhatta was versatile and was 
certainly one of the most interesting personalities of his time. A 
great deal about him is known from an inscription^ which eulogises 
Bhatta Bhavadeva as a politician, scholar and author, and as a 
constructor of reservoirs and builder of temples and images, the 
identity of the author Bhavadeva with the person eulogised being 
established by the unique epithet, Balaxalabht-bhujanga, applied to 
both.® This Pra'sasli of Bhavadeva and his family, composed by 
Bhavadeva’s friend Vsehaspati-kavi,^ consists of thirty-three elegant¬ 
ly written verses. Bhavadeva belonged lo the Ssvar^a-gotra (of the 
Kauthuma school of the Ssmaveda) and came from the Siddhala- 
grttma in Radha.* His ancestors were all learned men, and one 
of them received the J^ssana of Hastinibhitta from an unnamed king 
of Gauda. His grandfather Adideva was likewise a minister of 
peace and war to some king of Vahga. His father was Govardhana ; 
and his mother Sshgoka was the daughter of a Vandyaghatiya 
Brahman. Bhavadeva himself served for a long time under king 
Harivarman and probably also under his son, whose name is not 
given. Bhavadeva is described as prominent among the exponents 
of the Brahmadvaita system of philosophy, conversant w'ith the 
writings of Bhatta (Kumarila), an antagonist of the Buddhists and 
heretic dialecticians, well versed in Artha-sfstra, Ayurveda, Astra- 
veda etc., proficient in Siddhanta, Tantra and Ga^ita, and called the 
second VarSha because of his special keenness for Astrology and 
Astronomy, having himself composed a work on the Horr-SSslra. 

^ El. VI. 20V07 ; N. G. IVfajumdar, IB. 25-41. On Bhavadeva see M. Chakra- 
varti in JASB. 1912, pp. 332-48, which account has been corrected and supplemented 
by N. G. Majumdar loc. dr. and Kane, op. dt, pp. 301-06 ; cf. supra p. 202. 

® The epithet has been the subject of much speculation (besides the work 
cited above, see R. D Banerji, PB. 99, and B/. 288, and references cited therein); 
but Bjslavalabhi is obviously a place-name, which occurs as such in the commentary 
on Sandhyr^kara Nandin's Ramacharita, the exact situation of which, however, is 
unknown. A place called Viiddhavalabhi, situated in the Gauda country, is 
mentioned in the colophon to a ms. of Sarva deva-pratishtha-paddhati of Trivikrama- 
suri (Sastii-Cor. ni. 529), which makes the meaning of Bsla in Bala-valabhr 
intelligiole. The word Bhujahga means here a lover or a Nagaraka, and not a 
serpen*, as M. Chakravarti and N. G. Majumdar arc inclined to interpret {JASB. 
1912, pp. 341-42). Cf. supra p. 157, f n. 1. 

• R. L. Mitra's conjecture that this is the well known philosophical writer, 
Vachaspaii Misra, is unfounded. Six verses are ascribed to one VEchaspatflu the 
Bengal anthology Sadukti-karnuttirita, but as one of these verses (ii. 33. 2) is 
quoted anonymously in Da\o~rupaka (on ii. 29), he is probably a different person. 

* The Savarna-gotra, as well as Siddhala in Uttara-Rgdha, is mentioned in 
the Belava cp, of Bhojavarman (N. G. Majumdar, op. dt. p. 21). 
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He is said to have also composed a work on the Dharma-SBstra, 
which superseded the already existing texts, and, following Bhatta 
{bhaiiokta-nityd.), to have written a guide to MimSriisa in one 
thousand ny&yas. 

Although exaggeration is usual in such eulogistic enumeration, 
we have the means of verifying at least a part of this remarkable 
catalogue of accomplishments. No work of Bhavadeva on the 
Hora-^Bstra or Phala-sarnhitri^ has yet been discovered, but a 
fragment of his work on Mimariisa is available. This is entitled 
Tau0tita-mata-iiIaka^ and is known from a fragmentary manus¬ 
cript in the India Office Library. It discusses the Tantra-vSrttika 
of Tautatita or Kumarila Bhatta, the fragment covering only 
Purva-mtmathsS-sntm ii. 1. Bhavadeva’s works on Dharma^Bstra, 
however, are better known. These are, so far known, three in 
number, and respectively embrace the three important branches 
of Achara, Vyavahara and PrSyafechilta. The work on Vyavahara 
or judicial procedure, called Vyavahara-tilaka, is now lost ; but it is 
known from citations in the Vyavaliara-taiiva of Raghunandana,® 
the Viramitrodaya of Mitra Miara* and Dar}da-viveka of Vardha- 

^ Only one astrological work, viz., Saravali of KalySnavarman (ed. 
V. Subrahmanya Sastri, 3rd ed. 1928), is claimed for Bengal. The work or 
the author is quoted by Alberuni, Bhatta Utpala (966 a.d.) and MallinSitha (on the 
Sisupalavcdha). An opening verse in the India Office ms. of the work (i. 5 in the 
printed text) describes the author as Vyaghratatllvara (v. 1. in other mss. 
Vyaghrapadnvara, Vyaghrabhatesvara) and connects him with Devagrama. S. C. 
Banerji (PHC. in. 1939, p. 577) identifies Vyaghratati with the place of the 
same name well known from three inscriptional records and thinks that it is 
BSgdi in Nadia district Bengal, while Devagrama is taken to be a village of 
that name in the same district. A line of Varman chiefs ruled over Vyaghratati 
during the reigns of Dharmapala and Devapala, and Kalyanavarman might have 
belonged to this dynasty and ruled about the 8th or 9th century A.r>. The work 
itself contains no other indications of its Bengal origin, except a passing reference 
to Samatata. 

* Egg.-Cflr. iv, No. 2166/1591, p. 690. Another ms., probably of the same 
work, is noticed in TCM. 1919-22, p. 5527. The work is mentioned by Hall in 
his Index to the Bibliography of Indian Philosophical System, p. 170. Hemgdri 
in his Chaturvarga” (ed. Bibl. Tnd., p. 120) disapproves of Bhavadeva’s 
explanation of some views of Kumsrila. The Sutras actually dealt with in the 
India Office ms. are ii. 1. 1, 5, 9. 10,13, 24, 30-35, 38, 40, 46-49. 

* Ed. Jfvananda Vidyasagar, ii. 207 ; also p. 208. A ms. entitled Dattaka- 
tllaka exists in the Varendra Research Society’s collection (see the Society’s edition 
of BhavAdeva's Prayakhitia-nirupana, introd. p. 2). The first Mangala-eloka of 
this work is identical with the opening Mangala-sloka of his Chhandoga-karmanu- 
shthana, while the second verse refers to the Vyavahara-tilaka ; but it is apparently 
a later fabrication passed off in Bhavadeva’s name inasmuch as it quotes such 
later writers as Chan^egvara Thakkura (14th century). 

* Ed. CS. p. 85. 

41 
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rafina.^ The other Dharma-^Sstra work is the Frsya^chitta- 
prakarana^ which deals in six chapters with the modes of expiation 
for various sins and offences. The first chapter (Vadha-parichchheda) 
concerns itself with the murder of men and women and slaughter of 
animals ; the second (Bhakshyabhakshya-p°) treats of forbidden 
food and drink ; the third (Steya-p') discusses various kinds of 
theft ; the fourth (Agarnyfigamana-p'") is occupied with sexual union 
with forbidden persons ; the fifth (Sari]sarga-p°) is devoted to such 
topics as taking of improper gifts from outcasts, contracting of 
forbidden marriages, sale of forbidden food and contact of untouch¬ 
able persons ; while the sixth chapter (Krichchhra-p°) concludes 
with the discussion of expiatory rites and penances. It gives a 
fairly full treatment of the subject and cites more than sixty 
authorities.® The reputation which the work enjoyed is indicated 
by the respect with which it is cited by such Smriti-writers as 
VedRchfirya,^ Govindfinanda and NcrSyana Bhatta.® On the Ssma- 
vedic rites and ceremonies relating to the SarhskSras, Bhavadeva 
wrote Chhandoga-karmamishtjtana-paddhali,^ also variously called 
Da'sa-karma-paddhati, Daka-karma-dipika or Samskara-paddhati. 
Its contents are devoted to KushandikS, Udichya-karman, Vivfiha, 
Garbhadhffna, Pumsavana, Simantonnayana, Soshyantl-homa, Jfita- 
karman, Nishkramana, Paushtika, Anna-prtrsana, Putra-murdhR- 
bhighrn;ija,ChTldii-kara]ja,Upanayana, Samr.vartana and Stila-karman. 
From literary sources’ Bhavadeva’s date would be earlier than the 
first quarter of the 12th and even the last quarter of the 11th 


^ Mitra, Notices, i. p. 226, No. 1910. The work (ed. Kamalkrishna 
Smrililirtha, COS., Baroda 1931) belongs to the latter half of the 15th century. 

^ Also called °nirupana. Ed. Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 1927. 
MSS. in Eggling, iv. p, 554, No. 1725/561 ; Mitra, )Vb//ce5, ix. 214-15, No. 3138, 
where an abstract of contents is given. Also mss. in the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Library, Nos. 183-84. The colophon calls the author Balavalabhi-bhujanga and 
Ssndhivigrahika. 

® For a list seeJASB 1912, p. 336; also index of works and authors to 
the printed edition. 

•* For reference see Kane, op. cit, p. 303. 

' In his Praydschitta-samgraha (Eggeling, op. cit. pp. 473, 555). 

® So named in the second introductory verse, ms, in Eggeling, op. cit. p. 94, 
No. 452/5a (cf. No. 394); in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, No. 52 ; 
Bhandarkar Institute mss. No. 9 of 1895-98 and No. 263 of 1887-91. Thfije is 
also a MS. in the Dacca University Library ; see infra Ch, xv. The epithet 
Balavalabhi-bhujanga occurs in the colophon. 

» On this question see M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1912; pp. 342-45 ; Kaae, 
op, cit, pp. 305-06. 
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century ; and this is supported by the palaeography and internal 
evidence of the Bhuvanesvar inscription^ concerning Bhavadeva.^ 

To this period probably belongs Jimutavahana who is indeed 
the first of the three leading authorities of the Bengal school of 
Dharma-SSstra, the other two being Raghunandana and Sulapa^i 
who came later. Extremely divergent opinions, however, have been 
held on the question of his date, and he has been variously assigned 
to periods ranging from the 11th to the 16th century,® It is clear, 
however, that he could not have been earlier than the last quarter 
of the 11th century because he lefers to Haka year 1014 and mentions 
Bhoja and GovindaiTija ; and since he is himself quoted by SulapSni, 
VSehaspati Misra and Raghunandana, he could not have been later 
than the middle of the 15th century. Relying on astronomical as well 
as literary evidence, Monmohan Chakra\ arti would place him tenta¬ 
tively in the beginning of the 12th century, while P. V. Kane would 
approximate the date still further to a period between 1090 and 
1130 A.D. Of JimutavShana’s personal history not much is known. 
In the colophons of his works he is described as Paribhadrlya 
Mahamahopadhyaya, while at the conclusion of his Vyavahara- 
mettfiku and Daya^bhaga, he informs us that he was born of the 
Paribhadra family (kula). It is said that this name belongs to a 
section of Rsdhiya Brahmans, still called Pa.-ihal or Pari-gSrhi.* An 
astronomical reference in his Kala-viveka (p. 290) appears to 
support the inference that Jimutavahana belonged to Radha. 

Of Jimutavahana’s three works,® all of which have been 
printed, the most well known and important is his Daya-bhaga, 
which is the basis and paramount authority on the Hindu law of 

^ N. G. Majumdar, op. cit. p. 32. Cf. supra pp. 200 ff, 

^ Our Bhavadeva should be distinguished from several other later Bhavadevas 
who also wrote on Dharma-sastra, viz. Bhavadeva, author of Dana-dharma-prakriya 
(middle of the 17th century), Bhavadeva, author of Smriti-chandrika (first half 
of the 18th century ) and Bhavadeva, author of Sambandha-viveka (on Sapind* 
relationship). These works do not mention either the epithet Balavalabhl-bhujanga 
or the official designation Ssndhivigrahika of Bhavadeva. 

® For an examination of the various dates, see Monmohan Chakravarti in 
JASB. 1915, pp, 321-27 ; Panchanan Ghosh in 26 Calcutta Law Journal, pp, XU 
(journal portion) and Kane, op. cit, pp. 325-27. 

* See M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1915, pp, 320-21. SSstrl {Cat in, xv) 
argues that since the Parihals were reduced in status by Vallalasena, Jimutavahana 
could not have paraded his being a Paribhadrlya unless he flourished before 
Vallalasena. 

® It appears that these three treatises were meant to form a part of an 
ambitious work on Dharma stEstra called Dharma-ratna ; hence the colophons read 
iti dharma-ratna daya bhagah (or Ara/a-v/veAroA as the case may be). The ignoring 
of this fact has led to inaccuracies in the description of JimUtavshana’s works in 
some catalogues of manuscripts. Thus, the Dharma-ratnas mentioned in Mitra, 
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inheritance, partition and Stri-dhana in Bengal, except in cases 
where the MitSksharS, from which it differs in some fundamental 
points,^ is applicable. The work is widely known through 
Colebrooke’s English translation and has been often printed in 
Bengal.® Its popularity and importance are indicated by the large 
number of commentaries® which exist, including one by Raghu- 
nandana who has utilised it also in his own authoritative works. 
The work defines and discusses the general principles of DHya or 
inheritance and proceeds to the exposition of father’s power over 
ancestral property, partition of father’s and grandfather’s property 
and division among sons after father’s death. It then deals with 
the definition, classification and devolution of woman’s property (Strl- 
dhana), after which it treats of persons excluded from partition and 
inheritance on grounds of disability, of property which is impartible, 
of the order of succession to sonless persons, of reunion, of partition 
of coparcenery property concealed but subsequently discovered, and 
of settlement of partition disputes by the court. It is a work of 
great learning and acuteness, and freely criticises a large number 
of authorities,^ ancient and modern, some of whom are not known 
otherwise. 

His Vyavahara-matrika,^ as its very name implies, deals with 
judicial procedure. Its importance is evidenced by references to it 
by Raghunandana and Vsehaspati Misra." It divides the subject 
into four Psdas, with an introductory exposition (Vyavahflra-mukha) 
dealing with the eighteen titles of law, the function and qualification 
of the judge (PrSdvivSka), the different grades of court and the 
duties of the Sabhyas. Of the four stages of VyavahSra, the first 
(Bhasha-pada) deals with the plaint (Purva-paksha) of the plaintiff 


Notices. V. 297-98, No. 1974 and in M. Cat. vi. 2385-88, Nos. 3172-74 are 
respectively the Kala-viveka and the Daya-bhaga. 

^ See Kane, op. cit, p. 323 for a summary of these distinctive doctrines. 
Jimutavahana does not quote or mention the Mitakshara of Vijnanegvara, but 
he appears to know the doctrines of the school. 

• Reprinted, Calcutta 1910, 

• The work was edited by Bharat Chandra Siromani with seven commen¬ 
taries, 2 vois., Calcutta 1863-66. In some editions, as for instance in that of 
Jivananda Vidyasagar, the work is divided into sections, but there is no such 
division in tne mss. 

• For a discussion of these citations, see M. Chakravarti, op. cit. pp. 319- 
20 : Kane, op. cit. pp. 323f. 

• Ed. Asutosh Mookerjee in Memoirs of ASB. ii, No. 5 Calcutta 19iQ-14. 
This name of the work is given in the first introductory verse, and is found in 
later citations; but colophons name it variously as Nyaya-matrika or NySya^ 
ratna-’Nialika. 

• For references, see M. Chakravarti and Kane in the work# cited. 
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(Artfain) and with surety (Pratibhii) ; the second (Uttara-pada) 
treats of the four kinds of reply (Uttara) by the defendant 
(Pratyarthin) ; the third (Kriya-pSda) is devoted to proof or 
burden of proof (Kriys) and various kinds of evidence, human 
(Mfinushi) and divine (Daivl), the author purposely omitting the 
divine which consists of trial by ordeal ; and the fourth (Nirnaya- 
psda) concludes with the topic of the decision and order of the 
court. The work abounds in quotations,^ calculated as about six 
hundred in number, and proves the learning and dialectic abilities 
of the author. JlmntavShana’s third work, KHla-viveka,^ declares 
in its second introductory verse its object of elucidating the topic of 
Kala or appropriate time for particular ceremonies, which has not 
been properly understood and treated by previous writers, seven of 
whom are directly mentioned in one verse.® It deals accordingly 
with the question of appropriate season, month, day and hour for 
the performance of religious duties and ceremonies, the determina¬ 
tion of intercalary months, the suitability of lunar and solar months, 
and the auspicious time for various festivals, including the KojSgara 
and the Durgotsava. The work shows the same skill and learning 
of the author and abounds in quotations, references and criticisms 
of previous authors, while its reputation is indicated by its wide 
recognition by such later writers as Raghunandana, Sulapflni, 
VSchaspati Misra and Govindflnanda. 

By far the most extensive literature of this period, which has 
also an importance and interest of its own, concerns itself with the 
large number of Buddhist writers, whose works, however, are mostly 
lost in Sanskrit but are preserved in Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur.* They flourished in Bengal under the Buddhist Psia 
kings in the 10th and 11th centuries or perhaps a little earlier. The 
works belong to the different Yanas which developed out of the 

^ Discussed by M. Chakravarti and Kane, as above. 

» Ed. Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1905. 

* p. 308. They are Jitendriya, Sshkhadhara, Andhuka, Sambhrama 
Harivamsa, Dhavala and Yoglauka. 

* Our account is chiefly based on Cordier-Co/ {Bstan-hgyuri-ixx), Part 2 
{Rgyud Section), Paris 1908. It is not known if the originals were all written 
in Sanskrit ; some of them were obviously in the vernacular, and some are 
described obscurely as written in the Indian Language. The locality of the author 
and the place of translation are not always given. A good index (barring a few 
slips) of this volume of the Catalogue is given in BCD. Appendix—We have also 
made use of the works of Taranatha (1608a.d.) and Pag Sam Zon Jang (1747a.d.). 
cited below. Other authorities arc cited below.—In matters of Tibetan sources we 
have received cordial assistance from Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, whose chapter 
on Religious History {infra Ch. xiu) in this volume forms a supplement in matters 
relating to Tantric Buddhism. 
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MahSySna, and are loosely called Buddhist Tantra {Rgyud)^ as 
opposed to the Buddhist Sutra {Mdo),^ inasmuch as they teach 
esoteric doctrines, rites and practices in a highly obscure, and perhaps 
symbolic, language. Bengal, as will be shown below {infra Ch. xiii), 
had been pre-eminently a land of Buddhism even before the 
7th century a.d.,^ but neither Hiuen Tsang nor I-tsing makes any 
reference to Buddhist Tantrism which could not have developed so 
early.® Taranatha tells us^ that duiing the reign of the Psla 
kings there were many masters of magic. Mantra-VajrScharyas, who 
being possessed of various Siddhis, performed miraculous feats ; and 
his testimony of the prevalence of Buddhist Tantric culture is borne 
out by the hundreds of works produced on this subject, not a small 
part of which presumably belongs to Bengal. It was during this 
time that the monasleries of Nalands, Vikramastla, Jagaddala, 
Somapun and Prfij.dubhumi were renowned seats of Buddhist learn¬ 
ing, with which the composition or translation of many of these 
Tantric works are associated. The second of the VihSras named 
above, which is said to have been situated on the banks of the 
Ganges, most probably had its location, like that of Nslandfl, in 
Magadha ; but the other Vihfiras, no less distinguished, were situated 
in Varendra and other parts of Bengal, although their exact situation 
is a matter for speculation. 

Many of these Vajrayanist writers and thaumaturgic Siddha- 
chSryas of mediaeval cults, whether directly Buddhist or indirectly 
of Buddhistic origin, belonged undoubtedly to the east and most 
probably to Bengal in these centuries. Some of them travelled 
beyond Bengal and were so transformed into deihed or legendary 


* See L. de !a Vallce Poussin, Tantrism (Buddhist) in ERE. 195-96. 

^ The Tantra itself was probably of foreign origin (H. P. Sastri, Nepal 
Catalogue, ii. preface p. xviii ; P. C. Bagchi in///g. 1931, pp. 1 f) and appears 
to have found a luxuriant soil in the northern, southern and eastern frontiers of 
India, the Madhyadesa having been the seat of orthodox Brahmanical culture from 
a very early jieriod. 

The high antiquity claimed for the Buddhist Tantra by Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya in his various writings can hardly be substantiated. No serious 
student of early Buddhism will agree that the Buddha gave instructions on Mudrs 
and Mandala, and incorporated Tantric practices into his system of religion. The 
Tantric works are found in late Tibetan translations which assign some of them 
definitely to the Pala period ; this is confirmed by the two chroniclers of Tibetan 
tradition Taranatha and Sumpa ; and no such work was translated into Chinese 
at an early period (see M. Winternitr in JHQ. 1933, pp. 8f, and Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi in IHQ. 1930, pp. 576-77). 

* Tar. 201. T-sranatha’s other work (trans. A. Grtinwedel) is citecTbelow 
as Edelsteinmine (Edelst.) 

’ See infra Ch. xiii. 
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figures that all trace of their place of origin and activity was 
obliterated. Although the descriptions are often insufficient or 
obscure, the Tibetan sources sometimes definitely mention the 
locality of some of these works and authors ; and of them alone we 
can be reasonably certain that they belonged to Bengal. The ques¬ 
tion of chronology and provenance is further complicated by a 
curious conflict and confusion of traditions, both Indian and Tibetan. 
The chronology can in most cases be settled only roughly or rela¬ 
tively and with regard to the problem of authorship or the identity 
of particular authors still greater uncertainty prevails. As most of 
these cults overlap in point of time as well as of doctrine and 
practice, there has been a tendency towards an appropriation, and 
sometimes a mutual assimilation, of teachers and their teaching® 
through a curious syncretism of beliefs characteristic of mediaeval 
popular faiths. Into these difllcult problems our limited scope 
precludes us from entering in detail, but in the midst of such 
uncertainty and meagreness of decisive material it is necessary to 
present the question with a proper regard to the available data and 
avoid hasty conclusions and speculations on insufficient basis. 

‘ A systematic chronology has been attempted by B. Bhattacharya in JBORS. 
1928, pp, 341 ff., in Tattva samgraha, p. xv f, and in Sadhana-mala, ii, xlii f ; but 
the available evidence is slender, and there is no agreement of the traditions 
concerning spiritual succession of these teachers, or their relationship to one 
another. Rshula Ssnkrityayana {JA. ccxxv. 1934, pp. 209 ff.) gives an account 
of the origin of Vajrayana and the succession of the eighty-four Siddhas, in which 
he traces their spiritual descent from Sarana (placed before 750 a.d. as a disciple 
of Haribhadra and contemporary of Dharmapsla), whose disciple was Sabar-pfi, 
the master of Lui-pa; the other great Siddhas (Virtipa, Goraksha, Bhusuku, 
Jalamdhara, etc.) arc all placed in the reign of Devapala at the Vikramasila vihara 
constructed by the king. Rahula Sahkrityayana would distinguish {pp. cit. p, 211) 
Mantra-yana and Vajra-yana periods chronologically into 400-700 a d. and 700- 
1200 A D. respectively, and believes that Tantric Buddhism originated in Southern 
India at about the 6th century a.d. and became wide-spread in Northern India 
through the influence of the eighty-four Siddhas. But in his list (op. cit. pp. 220-25) 
only VinS-pa belongs to Gauda, Kanha-pa to Somapuri and Vajra (Ghanta-pa) to 
Varendra, the remaining Siddhas being assigned to provinces outside Bengal 
(mostly Magadha, Orissa and Kamariipa). It is not known how far his Tibetan 
^otxxce {Chatura'iiiti-siddha-pravritti xa Bstan-hgyur) reliable tradition ; at 

least, it does not agree in all details with our information from other sources and 
traditions. 

* This is true not only between the Mahayana and Vajrayana (or Mantra- 
yana) but also* between Vajra-yana and Sahaja-siddhi. As Mantra-yana and 
Vajra-yana grew out of Mahayana, the line of demarcation between a Mahayanist 
and a Vajrayanist work is not fixed ; for the former often contains Tantric 
ideas and jiractices of Vajra-yana, while the latter includes topics essentially 
Mahayanist. Thus, Santideva’s Siksha-satnuchchaya, an undoubtedly Mahayanist 
work, contains unreserved praise of the use of the dharanis (see ed. Bendall, p. 140) 
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Apart from these handicaps, the available data are unfortunately 
too scanty for a full and systematic account of this literature. A 
glance at the catalogue of the Rgyud in Bstan-hgyur will show not 
only the variety but also the very large number of texts that were 
composed. But preserved in Tibetan, they have been, so far, little 
studied, while even the very few which are available in Sanskrit have 
not all been published. Our knowledge of Vajra-ySna, as of other 
later YSnas, with which these works are concerned, is extremely 
limited.^ To realise and restore these works from Tibetan, therefore, 
had been found to be neither an easy nor always a safe task. They 
were meant, again, for a limited sectarian purpose and possess little 
that is of general or literary interest. Apart from their technical or 
esoteric terminology, they are often written with an entire disregard 
for grammatical or elegant expression. They never pretend to be 
academic, but declare^ that their object is to be intelligible without 
much grammatical or literary preparation. Most of these works 
consist either of Stotras of varying lengths to TfirR, Avalokite§vara, 
Manju^ri and other personages of laier Buddhist pantheon, or of 
theurgic texts, called SRdhanas and Vidhis, of esoteric devotion, 
doctrine and practice. Some of them are also texts of magical ritual 
or completely dedicated to magic, even to black magic. Nevertheless, 
with their characteristic deities, Stotras and Sangitis, their Mantra, 

and traces of other Tsntric id^as (See Winternitz, op. cit. ii. 380, 387 f). The 
Tibetan canon, no doubt, distinguishes the Sutra (Mdo) and the Tantra (Rgyud) 
and classifies texts under these heads ; but the Mdo and Rgyud very often overlap. 
At the same time, it is generally certain that works properly Tantric are hardly 
to be found outside Rgyud. We have in our account here proceeded on this 
assumption, especially with reference to the question of identity of the authors. On 
Sahaja-siddhi and Natha cult, see below. 

^ An account of the different Tantras (Buddhist) is scattered throughout in 
Taranstha’s two works. For modern exposition, see H.P. Sastri, introd, to hised. 
of Advaya-vajra-samgraha, GOS. xl, Baroda 1927 ; B. Bhattacharyya, introd. to his 
editions of Sadhana-mala, Vol.n, COS. xli,Baroda 1928 and of Guhya-samaja, COS. 
liii, Baroda 1931, and also Origin and Development of Vajrayana in IHQ. 1927, pp. 
733-46 and Glimpses of Vajra-yana in PTOC. ill. 133 f; M. Shahidullah, Les Chants 
mystique. Pans 1928, pp, 10 IT; for a more critical interpretation see Wint.-L/r. 
(Revised Eng. Trs.), n. 375-400 ; L. de la Valine Poussin, Tantrism (Buddhist) in 
ERE. XII. 193 f (where some of the terms Ssdhana, Vajra etc. are discussed), also 
his other works cited theiein ; P. C. Bagchi in IHQ. 1930, pp. 577 f and in his ed. 
of Kaula-jnana-nirnaya, C'alcutta 19.34, pp. 33-59. 

* An interesting passage, quoted in Sastri-Caf. l. No. 67 from the 
Vimaia-prabha commentary on the Kalachakra~yana, fells us that Buddhist writers 
deliberately laid aside all rules and conventions of San.skrit grammar and prosody 
and wrote only with a view to the sense ; and this is certainly true in the case of 
most of these 1 rsntric writings in Sanskrit, The authors seem to take a-pfide in 
writing ungrammatical Sanskrit and ridicule those who are fastidious about 
grammatical accuracy. 
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MudrS and Mandala, and their Dhsta^ii, Yoga and Samsdhi, they 
present a phase of Buddhist Tantra, closely allied to the Brahmanical, 
which possesses considerable interest and importance in the history 
of mediaeval religious cults. As such, they have not yet received 
as much recognition as they fully deserve in the history, at least, of 
the mediaeval culture of Bengal. 

It is necessary to point out in this connexion that our extremely 
inadequate knowledge of the Buddhist Tantra should not give us 
freedom in elucidating its doctrines or pronouncing hasty judgments 
on its spirit and outlook. Rajendra Lai Mitra^ in the last century 
spoke of the Buddhist Tantra as reeking of “pestilent dogmas and 
practices”; and the opinion has ever since been repeated in various 
form.® It is not our intention to enter into the question here, but 
it must be said that, whatever may have been the state of affairs 
in later times and in certain writers of the decadent schools, there 
is nothing to support the view that the Vajra-ySna doctrines in their 
origin encouraged sexual rites and obscenities.® Magic, mysticism 
and theurgy were undoubtedly at their basis, but it should be 
recognised that all Tsntric works of the higher class, whether 
Buddhistic or Brahmanical, present their mystical doctrines in an 
equally mystical language, of which a literal understanding would 
be unwarranted and misleading. They speak of unknown methods 
and ideas of spiritual realities. The symbolical language is some¬ 
times called saihdha-bhasha, which being intentional {Sbhiprayika), 
is meant to convey something different from what is actually 


• Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calcutta 1882, p. 261. 

• Haraprasad sastrl, for instance, declares (Sastri-Cnt. i, preface) that the 
Tantra works discard asceticism and leach enjoyment of the senses ; Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya (Sadhana-ntala, n. xxii, and also in other writings) uses stronger 
language and stigmatises them as specimens of "the worst immorality and sin”; 
while Moriz Winternitz (IHQ. 1933, pp. 3-4; more guardedly in Hist, ofind. Lit.', 
n. 398-99) is frankly puzzled at what appears to him to be an "unsavoury 
mixture of mysticism, occult pseudo-science, magic and erotics” couched in 
"strange and often filthy language.” While conceding that Buddhist Tantrism is 
more than a pagan system of rites and sorcery, even a discerning and well-infor¬ 
med critic like L. de la Vallee Poussin would attribute to it "disgusting practices 
both obscene and criminal”. Grlinweders attitude that the Buddhist Tantra is 
all necromancy ia similarly one-sided. 

• P. C. Bagchi in IHQ. 1930, pp. 577-80; G. Tucci in JR AS 1935, p. 681. 
One requires scarcely to be reminded that Hiuen Tsang (Watters, ii. 165) refers 
to the bigh^tone and austere lives of the Nslanda monks, which account is 
confirmed also by 1-tsing who spent ten years at Nalanda. Morever, the older 
traditions of Tantra literature in general hardly permit us to attribute obscenities 
to its practices. 
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expressed.^ There is also an apparent sex-symbolism here, as in 
other mediaeval religious systems, which expresses fervent spiritual 
longings or strange theological fancies in the intimate language and 
imagery of earthly passion. This mode of thought and expression, 
no doubt, borders dangerously upon sense-devotion and sexual 
emotionalism, but it is only an aspect of that erotic mysticism which 
is often inseparable from mediaeval belief, and need not be taken 
as implying sexual licence. 

A consideration of all this, however, belongs to the sphere of 
religious history and falls outside our province. On the other hand, 
some of these Buddhist writers were also regular logicians and 
philosophers, whose works deserve notice in the general literary 
history of Mahaysna Buddhism. As very few of these writings, 
however, are preserved independently in Sanskrit and possess little 
literary interest, it will not be necessary for us to enter into details. 
We shall give here a general survey of the more important writers 
who in all probability belonged to Bengal and contributed materially 
in Sanskrit to the growth of the Buddhist literature both in its 
general and esoteric aspects. 

We have already spoken of Chandragomin the grammarian. 
The Tibetan tradition does not distinguish him definitely from the 
TSntric Chandragomin who is credited with thirty-six miscellaneous 
texts in the Bstan-hgyur. They include not only mystic Stotras in 
praise of Tara, Manjusn and other personalities of later Buddhist 
hagiology, but also works on Tantric Abhichara (such as AbhichSra- 
karman, Cliamu-dhYarhsopaya, Bhaya-tratfopaya, Vighna-nirSsaka- 
pramathanopUya) as well as a few magical tracts apparently of a 
medical character (such as Jvara-raksha-vidhi, Kushtha-chikits- 
opaya ) ! The logician Chandragomin, whose Nyaya-siddhySloka 
also exists in Tibetan, is probably a different person. 

The next important personage is the Mahayanist scholar Sila- 
bhadra, the friend and teacher of Hiuen Tsang, who mentions him* 
as one of the great monks who rendered good service to Buddhism 
by their lucid commentaries. Originally a Brahman, he belonged 
to the royal family of Samatata and became a pupil of DharmapSla 
at Nalands, of which he subsequently became the head. None of 


» V. Bhattacharya in IHQ. 1928, p. 287 f; P. C. Bagchi in IHQ. 1930. pp. 389 f 
for a wholechapter on Siimdha-bhjshs in Hevajm-tantra; also M. Shklydullah, 

rf 1931, pp 9f. Edgerton {JAOS. 1937,’ 

p. 185 f) IS of opinion that the Buddhist word Savidha or Samdhl implies “com¬ 
plete, comprehensive (and so) fundamental, essential meaning.” 

See Watters, n. 165,169, also pp. 109, 227; Takakusu—pp. xlv, 181. 
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his works, except Arya~buddha-bhnmi~vyltkhySna preserved in 
Tibetan,‘ has survived. 

Of ^antideva the problem of identity and provenance® is more 
difficult. The Tantric l$antideva to whom three Vajra-yftna texts 
are assigned in the Bstan-hgyur^ is probably not identical with the 
well kno.wn MahSyanist ^antideva who was the author of Siksha- 
samuchchaya* and BodhicharynvataraJ^ This earlier MahSysnist 
teacher, Santideva, who probably belonged to the 7th century, came, 
according to Taranatha,® from the royal family of Saurashtra, was 
for a time a minister of king Parichamasirnha and became a pupil of 
Jayadeva, the successor of Dharmapala at Nalanda. The Tantric 
iSantideva, on the other hand, belonged, according to the Bstan- 
hgyur,'’to Zahor, the identity of which place is obscure but which 
is sometimes located in Bengal.® According to another tradition,® 
^antideva had another name Bhusuku (called also Rautu), but 


* Cordier, op. cii. ni 365. 

® Discussed briefly in BGD 23-24 and JBORS. 1919, pp. 501-05. 

’ Cordier, op. cit.ii. 140,230, 241. They are: Srl-guhyasamaja-mahayoga- 
tantra-vali-vidhi, Sahaja-glti and Chitta-chaitanya-'samanopaya. 

^ Ed. C. Bendall Bibl. Buddhica, St. Petersburg 1902, and translated by 
Bendall and W. H. D. Rouse, London 1922. According to Bendall, the work was 
translated into Tibetan between 816 and 838 a.d.. but was probably written as 
early as the middle of the 7th century. 

* Ed. I. P. Minayeff in Zapiski. iv (1889) JBTS. 1894. Prajnskaramati’s 
commentary (with the text), ed. La Valine Poussin, Bibl. Ind., 1901-14. The text 
is translated by Poussin (Paris 1907), and in an abridged form by L. D. Barnett, 
London 1909 (Wisdom of the East). A Sulra-samuchchaya is also ascribed to 
Santideva by Tsranatha; on this work see Wint.-L/r. ii. 366, note, and reference 
therein cited. 

‘ Tar. 162 f. Sumpa agrees with this account and states that santideva was 
known in his boyhood as Santivarman, son of Kalyanavarman, and that he became 
a minister of Panchasiihha, king of Magadha. The fragment of a biography 
mentioned by H. P. sastri ( Sastri-Caf i. 52, No. 9990/52; fora summary see 
//<. 1913, pp. 49-52, BGD. 9-11 and/flORS. 1919, pp. 501-05); the ms. (c. 14th 
century) is apparently the work of a late Tantric writer and is of doubtful value ; 
it mentions Manjuvarman as Santideva’s father. 

’ Cordier, loc. cit. 

* This place Zahor is conjectured in turns to be Lahore and Jessore in 
South Bengal (Waddell and Sarat Chandra Das) and Sabhar in East Bengal 
(H. P. Sastri). The suggestion (IHQ. 1935, pp 143-44) that Zahor is in Radha 
is hardly convincing. A. H. Francke (Indian Tibet, ii. 65,89-90) would with 
great probability identify it with Mandi in North-Western India (see Bagchi in 
IHQ. 1930, pp, 581-82). 

» Pag Sam Jon Zang, Pt. i, pp. cxlvii, 120, The tradition is given also in 
Sastri’s fragmentary biography mentioned above. But Tar. 249 believes that 
Bhusuka (sic), whom he does not identify with Santideva, was a contemporary of 
Dipamkara ^riiSana and therefore a much later teacher. 
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tradition is uncertain as to which l^sntideva is meant. It arises 
probably from a confusion with Bhusuku who is known as a Buddhist 
Tsntric writer of Dohas in the vernacular,^ following the Bahgsli 
sub-sect of the Sahaja-siddhi,^ and who could not be, if he is a 
disciple of Dipamkara-SrijiiSna, earlier than the 11th century. He 
may or may not be identical with l^snti-ps or j^snti-psda,® to whom 
also some vernacular Dohas are ascribed** and who is described as 
a disciple of both KrishnSchSrya and Jslamdhara.^ 

Evidence is equally inconclusive with regard to the identity and 
place of origin of l$Snti-(or ^anta-) rakshita, who is placed by the 
Tibetan tradition in the 8th century. According to Sumpa,® he 
belonged to the royal family of Zahor, which, as we have noted, 
some scholars are inclined to locate, on dubious grounds, in Bengal; 
but the Bstan-hgyur. which gives three Tantric works under the 
name l^antirakshita,’ is siknt about his place of origin. The Tibetan 

* The eight dohas assigned to Bhusuku in the Chatyacharya-vinikhaya 
(BCD.) are Nos. 6, 21, 23, 27, 30, 41, 43, and 49. To him probably also belongs 
the Vajra-yana work called CAatura&liarana (Sastri-Cat. i. 82; ms. dated in 1295 
A. D.) which deals with some of the occupation of Tantric Buddhists and contains 
some vernacular dohas .—On the language of the twenty-two authors included 
in Charyacharya^, see S. K. Chatterji, op. cit. pp. 112-17 ; M. Shabidullah, op. cit. 
pp. 33 f. Cf. infra, xn. 

* BCD. introd., p; 12. This reference is said to indicate his Bengal origin. 
The dohas also appear to be written in proto-Bengali. According to Grunwedel 
(Geschichten d. Mahasiddhas, p. 184) Bhusuku belonged to the Kshatriya caste, 
flourished in Nalanda, in the time of Devapala, and was known by the name of 
Santideva. In Rahula Sahkrityayana’s list (op. cit. p. 222), Bhusuku occurs as a 
prince who flourished in the reign of Devapala (809-849 a.d.) at Nalanda. 

* Sumpa, op. c/(. p. cxix. In Rahula’s list, santipa occ urs separately as a 
Brahman of Magadha who flourised in Mahipala’s time (c. 988-1038 a.d.). 

* The dohas in Charyacharya’^ are : Nos, 15 and 26. 

To Santipada,who is also calledRatnakara-santi,is ascribed Sukha-duhkha. 
dvaya-poriiyaga-drishti_ in Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, ii. 2^4). A Sanskrit Dvibhuja- 
heruka-sadhana of his is published in 5flrfAana-/wa/S, ii. 474-76. Taranatha (Erfe/- 
steinmine, pp. 105-06) describes Ratnakara-santi or Santi as a Brahman of Maga¬ 
dha who became an Acharya of VikramasTla and preached for seven years in 
Simhala. See GiUnwedel, op. cit. 156-58. To Ratnakara-santi eighteen Tantric 
works are ascribed in Bstan-hgyur. A Chhando-ratnakara by Ratnakara-santi is 
noticed in 7.455.1908. p. 595, as existing in the Tibetan version. (Sanskrit text, 
with the Tibetan version ed. Georg Huth, Berlin 1890). 

* Op. cit. ppxcix, 49. Sarat Chandra Das is here (seep, ci) uncertain 
about the location of Zahor, but in JBTS. i(1893), p. if,he believes that 
Santirakshita was a native of Gau^a, which opinion has been repeated by Benoy- 
tosh Bhattacharya and others. 

' Viz., Ashta-iothagata-stotra, Vajradhara-sahgita-bhagavat-stord^^a and 
Hevajrodbhava-kurukullyayah Pancha-mahopadeka at Cordier, pp. II, 12, 93. He 
is also known as Acharya Bodhisattva, to whom also four works, mostly on Bapta* 
tathagata, are ascribed in Cordier, pp. 298,368, 369. 
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tradition, however, appears to centre round the Mahaysnist logician 
and scholar iSsntarakshita; but he does not appear to be definitely 
distinguished from the VajraySnist Tantric author, J^ftntirakshita, 
who is connected with Padmasambhava of Uddiyfina^ as his 
brother-in-law and collaborator, but who may or may not be the 
same person. The logician Ssntarakshita was a high priest and 
teacher at Nslands and followed the Svatantra Msdhyamika school. 
From this standpoint he reviewed with great acuteness and scholar¬ 
ship the earlier philosophical systems, both Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist, in his Tattva-sathgraha,^ which exists both in Sanskrit* 
and Tibetan, and on which his pupil Kamalasila® wrote a 
commentary. He also wrote V3da-nyaya-vTitti-vipafichit3rth(^ 
and Madhyamaktilatnkara-k?inks (the latter with his own com¬ 
mentary),® which are a\ailable only in the Tibetan version. His 
reputation must have travelled beyond the limits of India, and he is 
said to have visited Tibet at the invitation of king Khri-sron-Ide-bstan 
and assisted him in building the first regular Buddhist monastery of 
Bsftm-ye on the model of the Odantapurt Vihsra of Magadha.® He 
is said to have worked for thirteen years in Tibet, and, along with 
Padmasambhava and his own disciple KamalaSila, laid the founda¬ 
tion of Buddhism in that country. 

^ Waddell, LamaUm (London 1895), p. 379 f. The name of the place 
Udd>ys°a is ^so given in the forms Od^iyana, O^ysna, Odiyana and sometimes as 
O-rgyan or U-rgyana; but it has not yet been definitely located. B. Bhattacharya, 
following H. P. Sastri, would identify it with Orissa, and draw far-reaching conclu¬ 
sions about Buddhist Tantric centres in Orissa, But this is only a conjecture ; 
and Orissa is often mentioned as Odivisa in the Tibetan works. In JBORS. 1928, 
p. 34, however, B. Bhattacharya believes that the place was in Assam ! There is 
great probability in the identification proposed by Sylvain L^vi {JA. 19J5, p. 105 f ; 
see F. W. Thomas in JRAS. 1906, p. 461 note) with the Swat valley in North¬ 
western India, the people of which, even in Hiuen Tsang’s time (Watters, i. 225), 
made “the acquaintance of magical formulas their occupation.” See the question 
discussed by P. C. Bagchi and N. Das Gupta in IHQ. v. 580-83, xi. 142-44. 

• Ed. GOS, No xxx-xxxi, Baroda, 1926, with Kamalasila’s commentary Cf. 
M. Winternitz in Indologia Pragemia, i. 1929, pp. 73 f. A Vajra-yana work 
Taitva-siddhi is also mentioned by B. Bhattacharya, but this may be by the other 
Santarakshita or Santirakshita. 

• There is no definite evidence that Kamalasila belonged to Bengal; but he is 
described as a contemporary of Lui-ps. 

• See S. C. Vidyabhusan, Indian Logic (Calcutta 1921), pp, 323-27. 

» Tar. 204-5, 213. See Wint.-IiV. ii. 375. 

• Sarat Chandra Das f/BTS'. 1 .1-31) gives an account of Ssntirakshita’s 
activities in Tibet. He is said to have visited Tibet in 743 a.d., erected the 
monastery of Bsam-ye in 749 and died in 762 a d. This has been accepted by 
B. Bhattacharya (introd. to Tattva samgraha, p. xivf) and Phanindranath Bose 
{Indkm Teachers of Buddhist Universities, Madras 1923, p. 124). Cf. infra 
Ch. xvu. 
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With regard to Jetari, the next important writer, the Tibetan 
tradition^ appears to distinguish a senior and junior sage of that 
name. The senior or Mah5-Jet5ri belonged to Varendra, where his 
father Garbhapada lived at the court of king Sanatana.® He is 
said to have received from MahSpEla the diploma of the Paijdita of 
Vikramasila A^ihara, and instructed Dipaifikara t^rljnrma in the 
Buddhist lore. The younger Jetfiri® was a Buddhist Tantric sage 
of Bengal, who initiated Bodhibhagya and gave him the name 
Lsva^yavajra. It is possible that the three learned works on 
Buddhist logic, preserved in Tibetan,* belonged to the senior JetSri, 
while the junior Jetsri was responsible for eleven Vajrayanist 
Ssdhanas also preserved in Tibetan.® 

Dlpariikara l^rijnRna, the alleged pupil of Jetari, appears to have 
been a very industrious and prolific writer, to whom X\\t Bstan-hgyur 
assigns about one hundred and sixty-eight works,® of which a large 
number consists of translations. They are mostly Vajrayfmist works, 
known as Sadhanas’ (Rgyud), but Sutra (Mdo) works, also listed 
in the Bstan-hgyur under his name, presumably deals with the 
general doctrines of the Mahayana. HaraprasSd sastrl is probably 
right* in distinguishing two Dipaihkaras, but there might have been 
more Dtpamkaras than two.® Of these, Dlpariikara l^rijnana, who 

* Tar. 230 ; Sumps, op. cit. pp. xcviii, 116. 

* Tar. 230-33. Sumps, however, believes that Jetsri was born of a Yogini 
whom Sanstana kept for Tantric practices ! 

■* Sumps, op. cit. pp. xcviii, 112. 

* Hetu-tattva-upadem, Dhainia-dharmi-vini''ichaya and Balavatara-tarka. See 
S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. pp. 337-38. There are also two other Sutra works of 
Jetsri in Bstan-hgyur, viz., Bodhi-pratide'sana-vritti and Sugata-mahavibhahga 
karika (see Tar 327). 

> Cordier, op. cit. pp. 84, 101,289, 299, 319, 357 366, 367. 

‘ Thesection, according to M. Shahiduilah’s calculation, contains 96 
Rgyud-kgrel 36 and Mdo-hgrel 36. ssstri’s index of Cordier’s summary of Rgyud- 
hgrel I-Lxx gives over 100 Tsntric works, of which about 40 are translations. 

’ On the characteristics of the Ssdhana and of Vajra-ySna literature in 
general see L. de la ValUe Poussin in ERE. loc. cit. ; Wint.-L/7. ii. 387-92. Most 
of the published Ssdhanas, as in B. Bhattacharya, Sadhana-mala, 2 vols., GOS. 
Nos. xxvi, xli (1925, 1928) and elsewhere, are very short, but some are fairly 
long; they are generally written in indilferent Sanskrit prose, with verse Mantras, 
some being entirely in verse. On Dhsranis see Winternitz, op. cit. pp. 380 f. 
The Sahgitis introduce the Buddha in an assembly of the faithful. 

* BCD. inirod., p. 22. 

* Besides Dipaiiikara Srijnsna, the Bstan-hgyur has preserved numerous 
works under the names Dipamkara. Dipaiiikara-chandra, Dipamkara-bhadra, and 
Dipaiiikara-rakshita, who were probably not all identical. Dipaihkara-bhadra is 
mentioned also by Ttiranstha (Ceschichte, pp. 257, 264 ; Edelst. p. 95) as belonging 
to Western India. To Dipanikara Srijnsna Atisa is also ascribed a Charya-gUi 
(Cordier, p. 46). 
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is also designated by the Tibetan title of Atiia, certainly belonged, 
according to the Tibetan tradition,^ to Bengal. SumpR informs 
us® that Diparhkara was a high priest both at Vikramagila and 
Odantapuri, and that he was known also by the honorific epithet of 
Jovo (=Prabhu). He visited Tibet, lived, travelled, and worked 
there for some time,® and the large bulk of his original and tran¬ 
slated writings testify to the assistance he rendered not only in 
propagating Tantric Buddhism but also in rendering Indian works 
accessible in Tibetan. 

JnRnaferi-mitra, described* as a central pillar of the Vikrama- 
sila vihara at the time of Chanaka of Magadha, was born in Gauda. 
He first joined the SrSvaka school, but afterwards became a Mahs- 
yanist and came to Vikrama^.ila about the time when Diparnkara 
j^rijfisna left for Tibet. He wrote a work on Buddhist logic, called 
Karya-karar^a-bha\a-siddhi, which exists in Tibetan, and must have 
attained considerable reputation to be mentioned by Madhava in 
the 14th century in his Sarva-dariana-saAigraha.^ He should be 
distinguished from JnSnaHri, of whom ten Vajrayana works exist in 
Tibetan. 

Of the minor Buddhist writers, mostly Tantric, who in all 
probability flourished in Bengal during these centuries, it is not 
necessary to give a detailed account here; for their writings appear 
to be of the same character and possess no distinctive interest. 
Among these may be mentioned Abhaygkaragupta, who has more 
than twenty Vajraynnist works preserved in Tibetan, but four® of 
these are also available in Sanskrit. He is described® as a Buddhist 

‘ See Cordier. op. cit. pp. 46, 88. 

^ Op. cit. p. xlvi. 1J8; also xxxvi, 95 ; Tar. 243. Diparnkara SrljSana 
appears also to have been connected with the Soraapuri-v/iiara where he translated 
Madhyamaka-ratna-pradipa of Bhsvaviveka (Cordier, op. cit. iii. 299) 

^ Cf. supra pp. 144-45;/fi/rn Ch. xvu. 

* Tar. 214 f; Sumps op. cit. pp. xcviii, 118,120. 

* S. C, Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. 341. 

^ These are: Kala-chakravatara {Stk%\i\~Cat. 1.161 : ms. dated 1125 a.d.), 
Paddhati commentary on Buddha-kapala-tantra (ibid. pp. 163-64, ms. finished at 
Vikramasila in the 25th year ofJRamapsla’s reign ; Cordier, iii, p. 212), VajrUvali- 
nama-mandalopayika (ibid. p. 153-61) and Uchchhushma-jambhala-sadhana (SBStrl, 
Nepal Catalogue, ii, p. 205=No. 152, in the Sadhana-samuchchaya) 

’’ Sumps, op. cit. pp, pp. xccxviii, 63,112,120,121; Tar.250 U Edeht. p. 109 f. 
Tsranstha believes that his father was a Kshatriya, his mother a Brahmani. 
He was well versed in Hindu SBstras of the Tantras of the Tirthikas before he was 
converted, but studied the Buddhist Tantras in Bengal later on. S. C. Das in 
JASB. 1882, pp. 16-18, gives a slightly different account of Abhayakaragupta 
from Tibetan sources. He states that Abhayakaragupta was born in the middle 
of the 9th century in Eastern India near the city of Cauda, went to Magadha, 
became a priest to king Ramapala and, by his learning and other accomplishment 
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monk of “Bangala” born in a Kshatriya family at Jharikhai^da 
in Orissa; he flourished in the reign of Ra^mapSla as Pandita of 
Vajrssana and Nalands, becoming a high priest of Vikramaslla, 
according to Sumps Mkhan-po.at the time of Yakshapsla’s dethrone¬ 
ment by his minister Lavasena.^ DivSkarachandra, described as 
belonging to Bengal in the Bstan-hgyur^ which includes one Heruka- 
sadhana and two translations of his, was according to Suropa 
Mkhan-po* a disciple of Maitrl-pa, and lived in the reign of Naya- 
psla, but was driven away from Vikramaslla by Diparhkara* 
KumSrachandra, described® as “an avadhtita of the Vikramapuri 
VihSra of Bengal in Eastern Magadha,” is responsible for three 
Tsntric PanjikSs (commentaries) preserved in Tibetan; KurhSra- 
vajra, also described as belonging to Bengal,® was mostly a translator, 
who has only one independent work on the Heruka-sSdhana. Dana- 
illa, similarly described as belonging to Bhagala in Eastern India’ 
and to the Jagaddala vihara in the east,® is mentioned as a translator 
by Sumps.® He has about sixty TSntric translations in Tibetan 
to his credit, but there is also a brief Pustaka-pathopaya,^'^ translated 
by himself into Tibetan, on the mode of beginning the reading of a 


came to preside over the Vikramasila vihara. He died before Rsmapala abdicated 
in favour of his son Yakshapaia, and wassucceeded by Ratnakarasantl at Vikrama- 
sila.—Tn the Bstan-hgyur Abhayakaragupta is described as an inhabitant of Mag- 
adha (Cordier, ii. 71, 255). See IC. ui. 369-72. 

1 Reappears to be different from Abhaya-pandita, to whom about 108 
Tantric works are assigned in the Bstan-hgyur. 

• Cordier. op. cit. p. 319 ; also pp. 83, 92 for the works. 

* Op. cit pp. xlvii, 119, where the name is given as Devakara-chandra. 
See Tar. 244. 

* kPaka-vidhi by Pandita-sri-Divskarachandra is noticed in Btisiil, Nepal 
Cat. II. 43-44 ; cf. P, C. Bagchi, Dohako’sa, p. 8. (colophon), where the ms. is dated 
in 1101 A.D. He may be identical with Devakara chandra, also chiefly a translator 
(5 works in Tibetan), or Devakara (two translated works, Cordier, p. 181), both 
of whom arc described as Indian Upadhysyas (Cordier, pp. 176,181,217, 277), 
but he may be different from Divakara-vajra (4 works, Cordier pp. 47, 48, 328, 
329), who is described as Mababrahmana. 

‘ Cordier, op. cit. p. 160 ; for the works see pp. 73, 169. 

• Ibid. p. 33. 

’ Ibid. p. 188, also, p. 63. Has Bhagala any connexion, as Rahula Saukritya- 
yana suggests, with modern Bhagalpur ? Or is it another form of Bangala or 
Bhangala by which Taranstha and Sumps mean Bengal ? Tsranstha believes 
(Geschichie, pp. 204, 226) that Dsnasila was a Kashmirian, and lived in the time 
of Mahipsla of Bengal. 

* Cordier, op. c/r.p. 33, 

• Op. dr. pp. xlvi, 115. 

** See S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. pp. 34041 ; also IHQ. 1927, pp. 856-68 
for a description of the work. 
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book. Putali (or Putuli, Puttali), mentioned' as a Buddhist 
Tantric sage of Bengal, wrote a Vajrayanist work on Bodhichitta 
but Nflgabodhi (or Nitgabuddhi ?), who is said® to have been born 
“in iSibSera in Bahgala” and who served the later Nagarjuna as a 
disciple when he was working alchemy in Pu^idravardhana, left 
thirteen Tantric works now preserved in Bstati-hgyur. It is not clear 
if Tahkadssa (or Dahgadasa)* was a native of Bengal, but he is 
described as a Vriddha-kayaslha and contemporary of Dharmapsla 
of Bengal ; he wrote at the PandubhUmi vihara a commentary, called 
Suvikada-sathputa, on the Hevajra-tantra. But PrajriSvarman, who 
is credited with two commentaries and two translations of Tantric 
texts, is distinctly assigned to Bengal.® There arc, however, some 
Buddhist Tantric writers who worked in Viharas situated in Eastern 
India, but there is no direct evidence that they were natives of 
Bengal. They are : Bodhibhadra of the Somapun vihara,^ 
Mokshakaragupta, Vibhutichandra of Jagaddala viliara, and ^ubhs- 
kara’ also of the Jagaddala vihara. Of these Mokshakaragupta 
wrote a work on Logic called Tarka-hhasha,^ and may be identical 
with the commentator of the same name on the Doha-ko'sa in 
Apabhrarfisa.® Vibhutichandra has a total of twenty-three Tantric 
works,'® of which seventeen are translations, including translations 
of two works of Lui-pa. Similarly, Vanaratna, who is mostly a 
translator, is vaguely described in the Bstan-hgyur^*^ as belonging to 

^ Sumps, op. cit, plb. Ixxiii. 130. He is regarded as one of the 84 Mahssiddhas ; 
he was a Sudra of “Bhangala” (Grunwcdcl, op. cit. p. 216), with which Rahula 
Sankrityayana’s description (p. 225) agrees. 

• Cordier, op. cit. p 245 {Bodhi-chitta-vayu-charana-bhavanopaya). 

• Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xii, 90 : Tar. 86 f, 105. The Siddhachsrya Nagabodhi 
(Grlinwedel, op. cit. p. 214), a Brahmana of Western India and disciple of 
Nagarjuna, is probably the same person (Rahula Sahkrityayana’s description 
agrees). For his works see Cordier, pp. 137, ]3'<, 142, 143, 167, 207, 209. 245. 

• Sumpa, op. cit. pp. v 144 ; Taranstha, Edelst. p. 100. 

‘ Cordier, op. cit. pp. 3, 4, 298. He hailed from Kapatya in Bengal 
(Cordier. iii, 399). 

• Ibid. p. 98 ; two works. He may be the same as Bodhibhadra of Vikraraa- 
alla vihara mentioned by Taranatha (Geschichte pp. 259 f). 

• Ibid. p. 293. He should be distinguished from Subhakaragupta of Magadha, 
pupil of Abhayakaragupta and high priest of Vikramasila, who flourished in the 
reign of Ramapffla (Sumps, op. cit. pp. cxxii, 120 ; Tdr. 252, 261 ; S. C. Vidyab- 
husan, op. cit. p. 346). 

• S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. 346, 

• Cordier, op, cit. p. 219. 

Cordiec, op. cit. pp. 19, 21, 23. 49, 50, 126, 142. 178,302, 365. SSstri, 
Nepal Cat. n. 244, notices an Amrita-karnikU commentary of Vibhutichandra, in 
Sanskrit, on Nsma-sangiti according to Kslachakra-ysna, On Vibhutichandra see 
N. N. Dasgupta in 1C. v. 21S-17. 

“ /Wrf. pp. 17,77. 
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Eastern India, but Sumps Mkhan-po^ informs us that he visited 
Tibet from the monasteries of Koki land.® Of some writers, again, 
we can infer their place of origin only indirectly from their works. 
Thus Kambala or Kambalambara-psda, to whom six works chiefly 
on Heruka-sadhana are credited in Tibetan, wrote also a collection 
of Dohas, called Kambala-gitika,^ apparently in proto-Bengali ; and 
one such Doha (No. 8) occurs also in the Charyacharya°.^ To this 
class belong several writers, but about some of them we have more 
definite information. These are Kukkuri-pada, l^avari- (or Savara) - 
pBda, Lui-pada, Krishna-psda and others ; but since these writers, to 
whom VajraySnist works are credited in the Bstan-hgyur, are also 
counted among the eighty-four Siddhas and connected with popular 
Tantric cults, especially the Mahamr.yS, the Yogini-kaula and the 
Natha cult, all of which possibly developed further out of Vajra-ySna 
and Mantra-yfina,® it would be better to take them up separately. 

With these so-called SiddhRchtvryas we enter upon a somewhat 
new phase of Bengal Tantrism, although most of these thaumaturgists 
present a medley of doctrines, which had probably not yet crystall¬ 
ised themselves into well defined or sharply distinguished cults. The 
Vajra-yana and Mantra-ySna as offshoots of Mahaycna, were never 
at any stage separated by any clear line of demarcation. The same 
remarks would apply also to the various closely allied, perhaps con¬ 
currently existing, and presumably popular cults,® which became 
associated with the names of the SiddhachSryas and the Nstha-gurus, 
and which (whatever might have been their origin) show a clear * •* 


* Op. eit. p. Ixix ; Tar. 263. 

* For Buddhist Tantra in eastern Koki land, see Tar. 267. 

•* BCD. introd., p. 27. On the legends of Kambala, who is counted as one 
of the Siddhas, see Grunwedel, in the work cited, pp. 175-76. 

« BCD. Tsranatha {Gesch. 188, 191 f, 275, 324, Edtlst. 53 ff) connects 
Kambala with U^diysna and associates him with Lalitavajra and Indrabhtiti in 
the'exposition of Hevajra. Sumps (pp. x, 90, 94), believes that Kambala was 
a contemporary of Aryadeva. Rahula Ssnkrityayana makes Kambala a disciple 
of Vajraghanta of Varendra (flourishing under Devapala, c. 810-50 a.d.), but 
belonging to Orissa. 

* On the distinction, which however is not sharp, between Mantrayana and 
Vajra-yana, see Wint.-LiV. ti. 387-88. Also P. C. Bagchi in Ch xm infra. 

* With oiir present available mateiials the exact relationship of these 
various cults cannot be determined, but there can be no doubt that whether 
Buddhistic or Brabmanical, they were intimately related, and their teachers figure 
indiscriminately in more cults than one.—In addition to the authorities cited abotw, 
all the Tibetan legends about the Siddhacharyas will be found in Die ^eSbhichte 
der vierundachtzig lauherer (Mahasiddhas), aus dem Tibetischen Ubersetzt von 
A. Grlinwedel, in Bflm/cr-.,4rcAjV, Band v (Leipzig and Berlin 1916), pp. 137-228 

hereafter cited as OrUnwedel); in Taranatha’s Edelsteinmine, aus dem Tibetischen 
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admixture of Buddhist ideas^ and claim as their teachers recognised 
expounders of Vajra-yiina and Mantra-ySna. We have in conse¬ 
quence a curious confusion, in the various traditions, between the 
early teachers of the different but closely related cults. We have, for 
instance, the traditions of more than one ^avara, Lui-pa, Saraha and 
Krishna, just in the same way as we have traditions of more than 
one ^fintideva, feantirakshita or Dipamkara ; while Lui-pa has been 
equated with Minanatha or Matsyendranatha, who is one of the 
acknowledged founders of both Yoginl-kaula and Naihism. The 
difficulty is here perhaps greater than that of distinguishing between 
MahSyana and Vajra-ysna writers, where they might have been 
confused by similarity of names, and where, since the one system 
developed out of the other, it was not inherently impossible for a 
Mahsysnist to be a Vajraysnist. But in this case, as also sometimes 
in the other, it is not always possible to assume two or more sets of 
teachers having a common name or a common belief. To explain 
this confusion, therefore, one should presume a syncretic tendency, 
not unusual of the histOiy of religious cults, to assimilate and identify 
the teachers of the different groups. This tendency must have been 
facilitated by the fact that these cults, collectively called Sahaja- 
siddhi in their origin were not probably sharply differentiated, having 
developed under the same conditions and possibly out of the same 
source or sources. In the case of Nathism especially, which was 
perhaps more popular than academic, this tendency of assimilating 
the recognised teachers of Buddhist Tantrism is not unintelligible. 
Whether Nathism in its origin was a form of Tantric Buddhism 
which transformed itself into Tantric ^aivism or whether the process 
was otherwise, need not be discussed here ; but it is clear that it 
assimilated rites and tenets from various sources, its curious legends 
belonging to no regular order.* In the same way it appropriated, 
or rather assimilated, its own Gurus to Vajrayanist teachers of 
repute, on the one hand, and to JSiva and his disciples, on the other. 

One of the characteristics of Sahaja-siddhi is that it repudiates 
Mantra, Ma^dala and other external means and modes of Vajra-yana 
and Mantra-yana, puts emphasis on Yogic practices and cultivation 
of mental powers, and, accepting their terminology, places different 
interpretations on such fundamental concepts as Vajra, MudrB etc. 
The lands where this phase of Tsntrism was the most wide-spread, 
and perhaps where it originated, were Bengal and Assam. Most of 

Ubersetzt von A. GrUnwedel, Petrograd, 1914 (Bibl. Buddhica xviii); and in Rahula 
Sahkiityayana in JA. ccxxv, 1934, pp. 218-228 (hereafter cited as Rshula). 

‘ See Infra Ch. xiu. 

* See Oopal Haidar, Goplch&nd Legend, in PTOC. vi (1933), p. 277, 
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tbe teachers, therefore, belong to these countries, from which their 
teachings must have spread in divergent forms to Nepal and Tibet; 
but the traditions concerning them became overlaid, obscure and 
confusing, and their works present a medley of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The religious aspect of the question is not our concern 
here, but we shall give a brief survey of the important works and 
authors connected with these cults. 

Kukkuri-pUda (or °pa), one of the eighty-four Siddhas, is 
mentioned by Tibetan tradition ‘ as a Brahman of Bengal who intro¬ 
duced Mantra-ySna (Heruka-sadhana) and other Tantras from the 
land of Dakin 1. This somewhat obscure account probably refers to 
the introduction of the cult of MahSmSyl, with which his name is 
traditionally associated,® and which, judging from the titles of the 
works,® appears to form the theme of at least three out of his six 
Tantric works in the Bstan-hgyur. He is also credited with two 
vernacular Dohas in the Choryacharya"' (Nos. 2, 20).* Another 
early Siddhachsrya is l^avari- (or Jsabara) -pRda, of whom it is 
recorded by Sumpff Mkhan-po® that he was a huntsman of the hills 
of “Bahgala,” who with his two wives, Loki and Guni, was con¬ 
verted by NflgSrjuna during the latter’s residence in that country. 
The Tibetan sources,® again, place him as a contemporary of Lui-pB, 

^ Sumpa. op. cit. pp. vi, 113, 135, 145; Tsranatha {Edelsteinmine, pp. 104 f) 
adds that he taught the Tantras to Padmavajra, from whom they were handed 
down in succession to Tilii, Nsro and Santi ! The strange name Kukkuri>ps is 
explained by Sumps by the legend that Kukkuri-pada united in Yoga in the 
Lumini grove with a woman who was formerly a bitch. The same work (Sumpa 
Mkhan-po, pp. vi, 108, 145) speaks of a Kukuradasa (=Kukuraraja ?) also called 
Kukuracharya as a Buddhist Tantric sage, adept in Yoga and a great preacher, 
who was a lover of dogs ! 

* Tar. 215. According to Grunwedel. op. c//. p. 176, Kukhuri was a Brah¬ 
man of the eastern land of Kapilahkru ; according to Rahula, a Brahman of 
Kapilavastu and Guru of Mina-pada, 

* One of these, Mahamaya-sUdfianopSyika, is available in Sanskrit in 
Sadham-m'alh. ii 466-68 (No. 240). 

* He is probably identical, as Cordier suggests (p. 109), with Kukura-ps 
or Kukura-raja of whom eight Tgntiic texts on various deities (Vajrasattva, 
Vairochana, Heruka etc,) are given in the Bstan-hgyur. This perhaps confirms 
Sumpa Mkhan-po’s statement that he introduced various kinds of Tantra. Sec 
Tar. 188-89 

“ Op. cit. pp. exxi, 90, Elsewhere (pp. exxi, 124) it is said that ^avaii 
belonged to the hill tribe called savara. In Tarangtha the name is given as 
Savari, The legends of savari who is regarded as one of the 84 Mahsij^dhas 
are given in Grunwcdel, op. cit. pp, 149-50. 

* See P. C. Bagchi. introd. to Kaula-Jnana°, p. 27. Rahula makes ^bara-pa 
disciple of Saraha and Guru of Lui-pg, his place of activity being given as 
Vikran»sila. 
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making him‘ even a preceptor of Lui-pa in Tantrism. Two verna¬ 
cular Dohfis of Savari are also found in the Charyrtcharya^ (Nos. 
28, 50). It is probable, therefore, that he was connected with the 
new cults, although ten VajraySnist works are assigned to him in the 
Bstan-hgyur.^ He appears to be the same as 6avansvara,® some of 
whose works in the Bstan-hgytir are concerned with Vajra-yoginl 
Sadhana, which king Indrabhuti of Odyfin and his sister Lakshlrh- 
kara made popular.^ 

But the most important name of this group is perhaps that of 
Lui-pa. He is credited with four VajrayBnist works in the Bstan- 
hgyur, of which one called Abhisamaya-vibhanga is said to have 
been revealed by him directly to Diparhkara SrljuSna in order that 
(according to the colophon to the text)® the latter might help its 
Tibetan translation. He was, therefore, in all probability an older 
contemporary of Diparhkara and belonged to the end of the 10th 
and beginning of the 11th century.® Two of his vernacular Dohas 


^ Suinpa,op, cir. pp. 124, 135 ; Taranatha, pp. 20,23. The 

relationship of the earlier Siddhas to one another in spiritual lineage is differently 
given in different traditional accounts. Their chronology, therefore, depending on 
their mutual relationship, is equally uncertain. On the question of the confusion 
of Savari, Mahasavara and Saraha, see below under Saraha. 

• Cordier, op. cit. pp. 57, 58, 128, 198, 235, 296, 326, 335. Some are 
available in Sanskrit also, in Sadhana-mala, ii. 384-88 (Siddha-bvara), 456 {ibid.). 

• But he is probably different from Mahabvara, by which name Saraha 
(Rshulabhadra) is also known (Cordier, op. cit. p. 221, 248, also p. 39). See below. 

• Advayavajra, who belonged to Savara-sampradaya (Cordier, p. 45) has 
about 22 works translated in the Bstan-hgyur, but some of his works arc also 
available in Sanskrit. Twenty-two small Vajrayanist tracts of his are edited by 
H. P. Sastrl in the Advayavajra-samgraha. Also in Sadhana-mala, i. 47; ii. 424, 
490. His other name or title, Avadhiiti-pa, probably indicates his connexion with 
the AvadhUti sect of Sahaja-siddhi, and this appears to be supported by his 
commentaries on the Doha-ko'sa (ed. P. C. Bagchi, JL. xxviii). Excepting his 
connexion with the Savara-sampradaya, there is no direct evidence that he belonged 
to Bengal. One Advayavajra, however, without the title Avadhnti, but called a 
Brahmana, appears to have come from Bengal (Cordier, p. 250).—Rahula makes 
AvadhUti-pa a disciple of santi-pa. 

‘ M. Shahidullah, op. cit. p. 19, would explain the colophon differently, 
while H. P. Sastri thinks that Dipaihkara helped Lui-pa in writing this work. 
But see P. C. Bagphi, Kaula-jnana", introd., p. 28. 

• M. Shahidullah {op. cit. p. 22), following Sylvain L^vi and Taranatha, 
would place him much earlier in the 7th century. From Marajhi sources Matsyend- 
ranatha’s date would be the end of the 12th century (S. K. Chatterji, op. cit. p. 122; 
D. R. Bhandarkar in 1C. i. 723-24). But see P. C. Bagchi, loc. cit. for a criticism 
of these views. The approximate dates assigned by B. A. Saletore to Adinatha, 
Oorakshanatha and others from South Indian tradition {Poona Orientalist, 1 .16-22) 
do not conflict with our tentative chronology. 
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are given in the CharycicharyaP (Nos. 1, 29) but HaraprasSd 
iSflstri® speaks of an entire collection called Luipsda-gltik^. It is 
through these vernacular DohSs that he probably became one of the 
earliest founders of the Tantric religion found in the DohS~koias. The 
Tibetan tradition mentions him as the Adi-siddha, thus making him 
occupy the same position as the Indian tradition would ascribe to 
Minanatha or Matsyendranatha. It has been pointed out that the 
Tibetan translation of the name Lui-pa means Matsyodara or 
MatsySnlrada and Sumps Mkhan-po‘ makes him, as the Indian 
tradition makes Matsyendranatha, a sage of the fisherman caste.® 
The Tibetan sources, again, place Lui-pada in Bengal,® while all 
the Indian legends of Matsyendranstha arc connected with the sea¬ 
board of Eastern India, The published Sanskrit texts of the school 
claim Matsyendranatha as the founder of the Yogini-kaula system, 
while Tsrangtha believes {Geschichte, p. 275 f) that Lui-p5 introduced 
the Yogini cult. On these, among other, grounds Lui-pB has been 
equated^ with Matsyendranatha, the legendary fisherman of 
Chandradvipa, who is the starting point of a new system of TSntric 
thought and practice, connected with the Yogini-kaula, Hatha-yoga 


^ His lattva-svabhava-dohako'sa-gitika-drishti (Cordier, p. 230j is the same 
as Doha No. 29 ; see IHQ. 1927, pp. 676 ff. 

* BCD. introd., p. 21, 

3 Cordier, op. cit. p. 37 ; also P, C. Bagchi, op. cit. pp. 22-23 ; Tar, 106 
(Schiefi er’s note); GrUnwcdel, op. cit. p. 143, f. n, 2, 

Op. cit. pp. 124, 135. 

^ But according to Raluila, Lui-pa belonged to Magadha and was in his 
youth a scribe or Kayaslha to king Dharmapala (769-80? a.d.) ; he was a disciple 
of ^bara-pa, who in his turn was a disciple of Saraha. That some of the teachers 
of these cults belonged to lower castes (probably an indication of their Buddhistic 
origin) is suggested by (he nrimes as well as the legends. Cf. the names Jalaihdhara 
(fisherman), Tanti-pa (weaver), Hadi-pa (sweeper), Tilipa or Telipa (oilman), etc. 
But the names need not always imply caste, for Jalaiudhara and Tilopa are 
described as Brahmans, Domi-pa as a Kshatriya. 

‘ Cordier, op. cit. p. 33. But Sumpa makes him (p. cxli) an employee of 
the king of Uddiyana; Taranatha {Edclst.20) makes him a scribe of Samantasubha, 
king of Udyjjna in the west ; Rahula describes him as a scribe of Dharmapsla 
and gives his place of activity as N'agadha ! Sec on this point P. C. Bagchi, IHQ. 
1930, p. 583. II. P. Sastri (/50/?5. 1919, p. 509) informs us that Lui-pH is even 
now worshipped in Radha and Mymensing, Wassilijev (note to T'ar. 319) states 
that Lui-pa was born in Ujjayini, while in Grlinwedel, loc. cit. he is said to have 
lived under Indrapala at saliputra (near Pa(aliputra). In Tsranstha’s opinion, 
Lui-pa was a contemporary of Asahga. 

’ The equation was first suggested by Grlinwedel. op. cit. Cordief^p. 33) 
hesitates to accept the identification. Sec also Li\i~Nepal, i. 353, note 4. 
Taranatha (Edels. pp. 120 f) distinguishes Lui-pa from Mina,’ but he also 
distinguishes between Mina and Machchhindra. 
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and NStha cults of East Bengal and Kamarupa, Even if the identi¬ 
fication is not accepted, it will certainly strengthen the suggestion, 
made above, of the tendency towards syncretic assimilation of the 
teachers of the various cults. 

The homage paid by the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta in his 
TantrUlokd^ would place Matsyendranatha earlier than the begin¬ 
ning of the 11th century; and if he is identical with Lui-pada, his 
probable date would be the end of the 10th or the beginning of the 
11th century. As the reputed founder of the new school of Sahaja- 
siddhi, he is connected with a series of teachers, whose writings are 
preserved mostly in the ApabhramSa and the vernacular, and who, 
as such, properly falls outside our province. But in its earlier 
stages the Sahaja-siddhi represented by these teachers starts 
apparently as a deviation from the Vajra-yfina and Mantra-yfina ; 
while in these cults are to be found the sources of the Natha cult, 
which calls itself Sivaite but which shows greater affinity with the 
Buddhist than with the Brahmanical Tantra. All the reputed 
Siddhacharyas are, therefore, found credited with VajrayBnist works 
in the Bstan-hgyur. The only exception is perhaps Matsyendra- 
nfitha, if he is not the same person as Lui-pRda ; but we have a work 
on the Bodhichitta by Mina-pada,^ who is described as an ancestor 
of Matsyendranatha. The cult must have been introduced early 
into Tibet and Nepal, where Matsyendranatha came to be identified 
with Avalokite§vara, while in India his apotheosis occurred by his 
assimilation to l^iva.® There are some works, however, which 
profess to have been revealed {avatarita) by Matsyendranatha. 
Five of these texts, written in Sanskrit have been published* from 
old Nepali manuscripts ; and if the manuscript of the principal 
longest text, entitled Kaula-jnma-ninjaya, belongs to the 11th 
century (as its editor maintains), it must be taken as the earliest 
known work of the school. According to this work, Matsyendra- 
nStha belonged to the Siddha or Siddhamrita sect, primarily con- 

‘ Ed. KS. I. 7 (vol. I, p. 25). In spite of conflict in the legendary 
account, the names Mlnanatha and Matsyendranatha belong probably to the 
same person. 

* Cordier, op. cit. p. 237 ; the work is named Bahyantara-bodhkhitta- 
bandhopade'sa. 

^ For a r^sunl^ of the legends of Matsyendranjtha see Chintaharan Chakra- 
varti in/i/Q. 1930, pp. 178-81. The Yogini-kaula cult must have been closely 
connected with Hatha-yoga ; for some of the Asanas and Mudrits in Hatha-yoga 
are expressly named after Matsyendranatha, and its tradition claims him as the 
first teacher of Hatha-yoga aftci Adinstha (i.e. Siva). In the Tantra-sara of 
KfishnSnanda, Minanstha or Matsyendranatha is connected with the worship 
of Tara. 

« Ed. P. C. Bagchi, CSS. 3, 1934. 
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nected with the Yogini-kaula, the chief seat of which was Kflmarnpa. 
Although the word Kula in Brahraanicat Tantra is often synodymous 
with iSakti, it is undoubtedly related here to the five Kulas of the 
Buddhist Tantra, representing the five DhySni-Buddhas ; while the 
word Sahaja is equated with Vajra as a state to be attained by a 
method of Yoga called Vajra-yoga. There is thus, a very consider¬ 
able admixture of Buddhist Tsntric ideas and practices with those 
of the Brahmanical Tantra. 

The next great Siddha of the school is Gorakshanatha who is 
described in most of the accounts as a disciple of MatsyendranStha. 
The legends, which must have originated in Bengal and spread in 
divergent forms to Nepal, Tibet, Hindustan, the Punjab, Gujarat 
and Maharashtra, connect him and other Nstha-gurus with the 
Goptchand legend,’^ with the Yogi sect of the Punjab, and the 
Natha-yogls of Bengal. Perhaps he did not, as some of the legends 
suggest, strictly conform to the traditions of the Mantra-ySna ; and 
it is no v/onder that in Nepal and Tibet he is considered to be a 
renegade,® whose Yogis passed from Buddhism to I^aivisim simply 
to please their heretic rulers and gain political favours. Of Goraksha- 
natha no work® has been found, unless he is identical with the 
Goraksha of the Bstan-hgyur,"who is responsible for one Buddhist 
Tantric work.* If his alleged disciple® Jalandhari-pSda, who 

^ For an able treatment of the legend in its various forms, see Gopal Haider 
in the work already cited. On Gorakshansiha as a deified protector of cattle, 
see JL. XIX. 16 f. 

* L6vi-Ncpal. I. 355 ff ; Tar. 255; BCD. 16. Goraksha has been identified 
(see note to Tar. 323) with Anangavajra, but this may be an instance of the 
attempt to assimilate him to the well known VajraySnist writer Anangavajra, who 
was a disciple of Padmavajra and preceptor of Indrabhtiti ofUddiysna. This 
Goraksha may be the Goraksha mentioned in Bstan-hgyur. 

® A Sanskrit Jnana-karlka, in three Patalas, said to have been revealed by 
Gorakshanstha, is mentioned in SSstri, Nepal Cat. l 79-90 ; this has been included' 
by P. C. Bagchi in the work cited above, where the name of the teacher occurs 
as (p. 122) Mahs-machchhindra-pada and not as Gorakshanatha. A Sanskrit 
Goraksha-samhito of late quasi-Hindu origin is supposed to embody his teachings. 
Also a Goraksha-siddhanta (ed. Gopinath Kaviraj, Part i, SBS). The vernacular 
productions of the Goraksha school are of very late origin, and it would not be 
critical to assign any of them to the teacher. 

‘ Called Vayu-tattva-bhavanopadexa (Cordier, op. cit, p. 237). To his 
alleged discipie Cltaurangin also is ascribed a work of the same name. 

* Jalandhap (variant Jslandhara) is sometimes mentioned as a disciple of 
Indrabhiiti of Uddiyafla, while some popular legends identify him with H&^i-pa of 
the Goplchand story. According to GrUnwedel, (pp. cit. p. 189), Jslandlttlri was 
a Brahman of Thata land, while Tdr. 195, makes him a contemporary and Guru 
of Kfishpschsrya, and connects him {Edelst. 62 ff.) with the Gopichsnd legend of 
Bengal as Hsdi-ps. According to the accounts of Taranatha and Sumps, his real 
name was Siddha Balapada, but he was called the sage of Jalandhara, a place 
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figures in the legends as the Guru of GopTchsnd, is the same person 
as Mahupandita Mahschsrya Jslandhara, Acharya Jslandhari, or 
Siddhflchsrya Jalandhari-pfida of the Bstan-hgytir,^ then he might 
be taken as the author of four Vajra-ysna works, including a 
commentary, called Suddhi-vajra-pradipa, on Hevajra-sadhana, the 
original being assigned to Saroruhavajra.* 

To the other Siddhscharyas of the Sahaja-siddhi, some of whom 
are also Gurus of the Natha cult, numerous Buddhist Tantric works 
are assigned in the Bstan-hgyur. Both Indian and Tibetan* tradi¬ 
tions make Virupa (or Viru-pa) a disciple of Jalandhara ; but the 
latter tradition also appears to mention more than one Buddhist 
Tantric sage of that name, of whom a junior and a senior Virupa 
are distinguished.* One of these VirUpas was born in the east 
at “Tripura”® (Tippera ?) during the reign of Devapala. The 
distinction, however, is not clear in the Bstan-hgyur, but it ascribes 
ten Vajra-yana works to Acharya or Mahacharya Virupa, and two 
collections of apparently vernacular Dohas and Padas ( VirUpa-pada- 
chaturaSiti and Dohii-ko&a) to Mahayogjn or Yogifevara Virupa.® 
Tilopa or Tailika-pada,^ another SiddhachSrya, is made by Tibetan 

betw^n Nepal and Kashmir, where he lived for some time. The Nagara Thata 
was in Sindhu, where Jalandhara was bom in a family of SUdra merchants. He 
visited Udyana, Nepal, Avanti and Chatigrsma in Bengal where Gopichand, son of 
Vimalachandra, was the king. See JASB. 1898, p. 22, In Rshula’s account 
Jalandhara is described as a Brahman whose disciples were Kanha-pa and 
Mastsyendra ! His Guru is called Knrma-pa. 

* Cordier, op. cit. pp. 39, 60, 78, 241. 

* Ibid. pp. 15, 78. 

* Sumpa, op. cit. pp. Ixxii, 109. 

“ Ibid pp. Ixxii, 102 104, 109, 112, Tar. 162 IT. makes the senior Virilpa 
a disciple of Jayadeva pandita (the successor of Dharmapala) and a fellow-student 
of Santideva. He mentions (p. 205) the junior Virtipa as a Siddhacharya. 
ViiUpa is connected with various forms of Vajra-yana sar/Aaflo and mentioned as 
the preceptor of the Mahasiddha Dorabi-Heruka. Elsewhere (Edelst. 31) Taranatha 
believes that Virtipa appeared thrice in this world ! According to Cordier (op. cit. 
p. 30), and GrUnwcdel {op. cit. 147-48), Dombi-Heruka was a Kshatriya king 
of Magadha and exponent of Hevajra-siddhi (8 works in Bstan-hgyur). See 
Edelst. 34-35. 

* Sumpa, he. cit. ; GrUnwedel, op. cit., p. 145. 

' * Cordier, op. cit. p, 223. H. P. Sastri {BGD. introd., p. 28) adds two 

others, viz.. Virtipa ^itika and VirUpa-vajra-gitika. But are these Pada-collections 
or Sadgitis ? One Doha of Virtipa occurs in the Charyacharya° (No. 3). For his 
Vajra-yana works, see Cordier, op. cit. ii. 57, 125,176, 177, 182, 223, 224,230. 

’ The name is given in various forms: Tilipa, Tillipa, Tillapa, Tilapa. 
Tillopa, TailoparTellipa, Telopa, Teli-yogi. It is explained by Sumpa, fancifully, 
by the legend of his having joined in Yoga with a Yogini who used to subsist in 
her early life by pounding sesame {tila) ! Did he belong to the Teli caste ? 
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sources a contemporary of Mahipsla of Bengal ^ and one of these 
traditions makes him a Brahman of Tsatigson (Chittagong 7), who 
was converted under the name of Prajfisbhadra.® Besides four 
Vajra-ysna works, a Dohs^ko&a of his is preserved in Tibetan.* 
Tilo-ps’s disciple N5ro-p5 or Nsdo-pa is also assimilated to well 
known Buddhist Vajra-ySna teachers. He is said* to have succeed¬ 
ed Jetsri as the north-door Pandit of VikramaSlla as an adept in the 
Buddhist Agama, and left the monastery in the charge of Diparhkara 
in his seventieth year to become the high priest of VajrSsana (Bodh- 
Gays). One account makes him son of king l^akya l^ubhasSnti- 
varman of the east (PrSchya), while another believes that he was 
the son of a Kashmirian Brahman, and became a Brahmanical 
Tlrthika Pandita and then a Buddhist Siddha under the religious 
name of Jsanasiddhi or Yaiobhadra. As he appears to be identical 
with NJida. described in the Bstan-hgyur as JSrl-mahamudrCcbSrya, 
and with Nada-psda, described in the same work as Mahschsrya 
and Mahsyogin, he should be credited with nine Vajra-ySna 
Ssdhanas,® some of which concern Heruka and Hevajra, as well as 
two Vajra-gltis* and a Pasjika on Vajra-pada-sSra-safhgraha, 
which last work, it may be noted, was undertaken at the request of 

* Tar. 226 ; Sump5, op. cit. pp. xli, 128. 

* Cordicr, op. cit. p. 43, assigns a Sahaja work alternately to Tailakapada 
alias Prajnsbhadra. It is possible that all these teachers had a popular name, as 
well as a Buddhist devotional name. There is another Siddhschsrya Tailika-psda 
(Cordier, p. 79) who hailed from Odyana. According to Grlrnwedel (pp. cit. 
p. 170), Tilopa lived in Vishnunagara and attained Mahamudra-siddhi. In Rahula’s 
list Telopa is described as a Brahman disciple of Padmavajra and master of 
Naro-pa. 

* Cordier, op. cit. p. 223. Ed. P. C. Bagchi (Sanskrit text in Doha-kosa, JL. 
XXVIII. 41-52, also pp. 1-4). The Vajra-yana works are mentioned in Cordier, 
op. cit. pp. 43, 79, 223, 224, 239, 244. 

* Sumpa, op. cit. pp. Iv, 18, 45,115,117 (called Narota-pa). On pp. Ixvii, 
118 the name of the place where Naropa practised Tantra is given as Phullahari 
to the west of Magadha. According to Granwedel (op. cit.p. 168), Narawas 
by caste a wine-seller, and lived in Salaputra in East India. Taranatha, however, 
believes that he was a Kashmirian Brahman and agrees with Sumpa’s account in 
his Edelst. 74 ff.; see also his Geschichte, pp. 239 fF, 244 ff, 249, 328. 

‘ Cordier, op. cit. pp, 16, 68, 70, 87. 92, 97, 125, 130,132, 238, G. Tucci 
(JRAS. 1935, p. 677) speaks of another work of Narops which he discovered in 
Nepal. It is a Sanskrit text, called Sekodde'sa-txka on initiation according to Kala^ 
chakra. In Grunwedel, (op. cit. p. 168), Naro, Nsro-pa, Narota-pa, Nada, 
Nada-pada appear to be the same person who w’as also known as Jilana-siddhi or 
Yasobhadra. •»«} 

* Cordier, pp. 220,224. BGD. introd., p. 33 assigns to him a Ndia-pandlta^ 

gum. 
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VinayaSri-mitra, a Bhikshu of Kanaka-stQpa Mahavihara of PatU- 
keraka in Kashmir.^ 

Another important SiddhachSrya is Krishna or Kyish^a-p&da, 
known also by the Prakrit form of the name as Kaijhu-pff. There 
must have been, as Haraprasad i^astri rightly conjectures, several 
Krisht^as or Ks^hus. The Bstan-hgytir mentions a senior Krishna,* 
a Krishna from Orissa who was a translator,® as well as a Krishn®- 
charya and a Krishna-vajra,* One Indian Krishna, again, wrote 
at Somapurl vihSra,^ which was situated in Bengal. It is diflBcult 
to say which of these authors* should be (if at all) identified with 
Krishnachsrya or Ka^hapa of the Sahaja-siddhi and the N«ha cult, 
who is regarded as a disciple of Jalandhara-p5. According to 
TSranstha, however, Krishnacharya, disciple of Jslandhari, belonged 
to PRdyanagara or Vidyanagara in the southern country of Karna f 
but another Tibetan account informs us that his birthplace, as well 
as place of conversion, was Somapun.® Eleven vernacular Dohas 
are given in the Charyacharya under the names Kai^hu, Krishn*- 
chSrya-pada, Krishija-pada and Krishi^a-vajra,® as well as cited 

* Cordicr, op. cit. p, 68 This might refer to the Nada-psda of Kashmirian 
origin. 

* Ibid. p. 159, called Mahamahopgdhyaya ; the junior Krishna is mentioned 
at p. 82. 

* Ibid. p. 82. He may be the same Kanha as is mentioned by Sumps 
(pp. v, 110) as a Buddhist Tantric sage who was born in a Brahman family of 
Orissa (Odyana ?) and was initiated by Jalandhara; see also pp. Ivii, 135, where 
the name is given as Kanha or Kanhays 

* Ibid. p. 227, where he is called a Mahsyogin, and a Doha-ko'sa is assigned 
to him. He may be the same as our author. Alsopp. 94, 101. Altogether three 
works are mentioned under his name by Cordier. 

' /b/d. p. 166. 

* To them altogether sixty-nine Buddhist Tantric works are ascribed in 
Bstati’hgyur. Some of these have been preserved also in Sanskrit in Nepal, e.g. 
Vasanta-tilaka (Cordier, p. 38 ; Krishna) = the same in Sastri’s Nepal Cat., u. 199 
(incomplete) ; Kurukulla-sadhana (Cordier, p. 94; Krishnavajra)=thc same in 
Sadhana-samuchchaya {Nepal Cat, n. 201)=Sadhana-mala,pp. 372-78 ; Yoga-ratna- 
mala Panjika on Hevajra, (Cordier, p, 67 ; Kpsbna or Kanhupad8)»iVepa/ Cat. ii. 
44 ; Sastri-Caf. 1 .114. 

* Edelst. 69. M. Shahidullah takes it to be Orissa. Taranatha (pp. 195, 
197) distinguishes between a senior and a junior {Tar. 211, 234, 258, 275, 244) 
Krishnacbaiya. The junior, in his opinion, was responsible for Tantra works on 
Sambara, Hevajra and Jamantaka; he belonged to the Brahman caste and was also 
a writer of Dohas. 

' Grnnwedel, op. cit. p. 163. The Indian lej^nd of Kanupa in connection 
with Goplchand is given by M. Shahidullah, op. cit. pp. 26*27. 

* Kaphu. Nos. 7, 9. 40, 42, 45; Krishpacharya-pada, Nos. 11, 36; 
Kiishpapada. Nos. 12, 13, (?), Krisbnavajra, No. 18. In No. 36, Jalandhari it 
mention^ with respect as a master. In Rahula’s list. Kapha-pa appears as a 
disciple of Jaiandhaia, a Kayastha living at Somapuri during Devapala’s reigo 
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under .one or other of these names in its Sanskrit commentary. A 
Doh3-koh in Apabhram^a by Kris^schSTrya also exists in the 
original and has been published.^ 

The problem of the identiy of Saraha or Saraha-p5da, the next 
important teacher, whose other name is given as Rshula-bhadra, is 
equally difficult. Sumps Mkhan-po^ describes him as a ‘Brahman 
Buddhist sage’, born of a Brahman and a Dakinl in the city of 
Raj&l in the eastern country. He was well versed in both Brahma- 
nical and Buddhistic learning and flourished in the reign of Chandana- 
pala. He is said to have converted Ratnapsla and his ministers 
and Brahman's, and to have become the high priest of Nalands. 
He learned the Mantra-ySna from Chove Sukalpa of Odivisa 
(Orissa), but afterwards visited MahSrSshira where he united in 
Yoga with a Yogini who approached him in the guise of an archer’s 
daughter. After having performed the MahSmudrS with her, he 
became a Siddha and went by the name of Saraha. It is also recorded 
that he used to sing Dohas of Buddhism as a means of conversion. 
In the Bstan-hgyur there are about twenty-five Tantric works 
assigned to him* including more than half a dozen concerned with 
DohakoSa-glti and Charya-giti.* An Apabhrarhsa Doh3-kokfi 
(with a Sanskrit commentary®) connected with his name has been 

(c. 900-950 A.D.) S. K. Chatterji (op. cit. pp, 120-22) identifies Kfishnscharya with 
Kanhu-pada. 

^ 123-32 (Krishnacharya-pada); in M. Shahidullah, op. cit., with the 

Tibetan version, pp. 72-122 ; in P. C. Bagchi, Doha-ko'sa, cited above, pp. 121-136, 
also pp, 24-28. S. K. Chatterji (.infra, p, 386) would place the Doha-writer 
Kpshnacharya at the end of the 12th century, on the ground that the Cambridge 
University Library ms. of the Hevajra-panjika by Panditachatya Sri-kfishna-pada 
is dated in the 39th year of Govindapala (=c. 1199 A.D.), presuming our author’s 
identity with this Kpshna-pada. 

* Op. cit. pp. xxvii, 84,85 ; Grunwedel, op. c/r. pp. 150-51, as one of the 
84 Siddhas. 

' One Vajrayanist Sanskrit text of Sarah-pada’s given in Sadhana^mala, i. 
79. Another in Sadhanasamuchchaya, 176. 

♦. Cordier.op. c/7, pp. 212, 220 . 221 , 222,231,232, 247. 

* BCD. 77-132 (called Sarojavajra; 32 Dohas) ; in M. Shahidullah, op. cit. 
pp. 123-234 ; P. C. Bagchi, op. cit. pp. 52-120, also pp. p 5-9,28-31 

‘ The commentator Advayavajra calls his author Sarojavajra, Saroniha and 
Saroruhayajra. This Advayavajra is probably a later writer, different from the 
Vajrayanist author of the same name, who is also called Avadhnti-pada (see supra 
P- 341, f.n, 4). He belonged to Saridesa in Bengal (Cordier, op. ci7. pp. 232,250)— 
aroruha is distinguished from Saraha by Taranatha in both his works. In Rahula’s 
wt, Saraha occurs as the Adi-Siddha, having three disciples Budd^-jSsna, 
Nagarjuna and Sabara-pa, vdiich Sabra-pa in his turn is mentioned as ® Gnm 
of Lui-p^ Saraha further figures as a Brahman of Nslands, flourishing in the 
reign of Dharmapsla (c. 770-810 a.d). 
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published ; and four of his Dohas occur in CharyScharya “ (Nos. 22, 
32, 38, 39), where he is called Saraha-psda. Cordier is probably 
right^ in his suggestion that there were several Sarahas, who are 
described in the Bstan-hgyur variously as MahfibrShmaija, MahR- 
chfirya, MahSyogin or YoglSvara, as belonging to OddiySna® and 
also as Mahsfeavara and once as a descendant of Krishna,* but it is 
difficult to distinguish them. Tsranstha, however, distinguishes 
two Sarahas, one of whom, the junior, was otherwise called ^Sbari,* 
while the other was named Rshulabhadra.* It is likely that the 
SiddhSchRrya Saraha, to whom the Dohss can be legitimately 
ascribed, was a different person from Saraha-Rahulabhadra,* the 
VajraySnist author of the Sadhanas, and that both are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from Saroruhavajra, also called Padmavajra, who is known 
in the history of Buddhist Tfintrism as one of the pioneers of 
Hevajra-tantra and as the Guru and Paramaguru respectively of 
Anangavajra and Indrablmti of OddiySna. 

Of those minor personalities of this group, who probably belonged 
to the east, only a brief mention may be made here. It is not clear 
if all of them belonged to Bengal, Garbharl-p5 or Garbha-pKda, 
popularly called Gabhur Siddha,^ wrote a work on Hevajra and a 
Vajra-yana commentary ; Kila-psda,® described as a descendant of 
Lui-psda, is credited with a Dohachary^-gltika-drishii ; Amitfibha* 
commented upon the Dohs-ko^ of Kfishnavajra; Karmari, Karmara 
or Kamari, a descendant of VirUpa, was the author of one Vajra- 
yana work Viijapada, also a descendant of Virupa, but des- 

^ Op. cit p. 232. 

* Ibid. p. 375. T&ranatha {Edeht. 10) believes that Rshulabhadra, with 
whom he identifies the younger Saraha, was born in Odiviia. He makes Lui-pB a 
disciple of this sage. 

^ Cordier, op. cit. pp. 107, 212, 220, 222,247, 248. See M. ShahiduUah, 
op. cit. pp. 29-30. 

■* Cordier, op. cit. p. 232. Cf. Tar. 66. The SiddhachBrya Rahula, according 
to Griinwedel (op. cit. p. 189) was a Sudra of Ksmarupa. 

» Edeht. 20; cf. Tar. 105. 

‘ Tmr. 66,73, 105. Rshulabliadra is given as an alias of Saraha in Cordier, 
op. cit. p. 64 (Vajrayogini-sadhana). 

* Cordier, op. cit. p 225 ; he is probably the same as Garvari-pada, p. 78 ; 
one work each in Cordier. His place of activity is given as Bodhinagara, by 
Rahula. 

‘ IbUt. p. 234. Called also Kila-pa or Kirava. According to GrUnwcdel 
(op. cit. pp. 208 ff.), he belonged to the royal famib^ of Grahara. with which 
description Rahula appears to agree. 

’ Cordier, op. cit. p 277. 

** Ibid. p. 241. Griinwedel, pp. c/r. p. 188, informs us that Karmara was 
a blacksmith of. Saliputra in Magadha, and was also known as Kampari. In 
Rahula's list Karmara-pa also appears as a blacksmith of Saliputra. 
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cribed* as a Kshatriya prince of Gahura who was fond of the VlnS,‘ 
wrote works on Vajra^skin]( and Guhyasamsja, as well as one Dohs 
(No. 17) given in the Chary^charya° ; Kankana, a descendant of 
Kambala>p9, composed one Dobs to be found in the Charycicharya° 
(No. 44) and a Charya-dohSkoha-gltika DSrika or DSri-pSda,* 
also a Mahssiddha, variously described as a disciple of Lui>ps and 
NSropB, was responsible for twelve Vajra-ySna works in the Bstan- 
hgyui* and one Dobs in the CharyScharya'^ (No. 34) ; and 
Dharmapada (also called Gut^daripsda),* a descendant of Krishna, 
has twelve Vajra-ySna works in the Bstan-hgyur and two DohSs 
in the Charyacharya°. None of their works, except the ApabhrariiSa 
DohSs mentioned, is available in print, and exists only in Tibetan. 

It will be seen that Bengal had a very large share in the cultiva¬ 
tion and spread of this peculiar and prolific Buddhist and allied 
Tsntric literature, which in all probability received encouragement 
from the Buddhist kings of the Psla dynasty. But it is remarkable 
that with the advent of the Sena kings, who had Vaishijavite leanings, 
this literature and culture went underground for all time.’ We hear 
of no suppression or persecution of Buddhism under the overlordship 
of the Senas, but it was probably a part of their policy to encourage 
Brahmanical studies as a reaction against the Buddhistic tendencies 
of the Pala kings. There cannot be any doubt that under the new 
regime of the Sena kings, non-Buddhistic Sanskrit literature and 
culture in Bengal received a fresh impetus. This might have partly 
been also a result of the general revival of Sanskrit learning, probably 
under similar circumstances, in Kashmir, Kanauj, Dhsrfi, KalySna, 
Mithila and Kalihga. But the entire literary output of Bengal in 
this period covers practically the reigns of two kings only, Vallalasena 

^ Cordier, <?/>. c/7, 238. In Rahula’s list Vina-pa is a disciple of Bhadra-pa 
and a prince of Gauda. 

* Sumpa, op. cit. pp. cxviii, 125. 

* Op. cit. p. 231, He is counted as one of the eighty-four Mahasiddhas. 
On the legends of Kankana sec Grlinwedel, op. cit. pp. 174-75. 

* Tar. 127, 177, 249, 278 ; Gilinwedcl, op. cit. p. 215. He is said to belong 
to Saliputra in the time of Indrapala. See also BCD. 30. 

*. Cordicr, op. cit. pp. 17, 33, 34, 59, 212, 219, 237. 

‘ Ibid. p. 241. BCD. introd., p. 250. He is probably different from 
Dharmadasa mentioned by Sumpa (op. cit. pp. xxxiv, 99), who was born in 
many countries and erected a temple to Manjughosha. In Rahula’s list Dharm-pa 
and Gundari-pa are distinguished. Dharma-pa according to GrUnwedel (op. cit. 
p. 190), was a Brahman of Bodhinagara, 

’ The labours of Haraprassd sastri and others have made it cleai**^at 
Buddhism did not entirely disappear but lived, and is still living, in a disguised 
form in Bengal. Theory of its being persecuted out of the land-, therefore, 
is hardly maintainable. 
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and Lakshmai^asena, and it confines itself chiefly to Brahmanical 
ritualism and poetry ; the New Logic, Brahmanical Tantra and 
sectarian Vaishpavism emerging about three centuries later with the 
consolidation of the Muhammadan rule. In the meantime the 
Bengali language and literature, which were concerned in this period 
possibly with lost songs, hymns, and ballads on the themes of RadhS- 
krishua, Gopichand, Lausena, Lakshindhara, ^rimantaand KBlaketu, 
were perhaps slowly characterising themselves, so that from the 
uncertain beginnings of the CharyScharya°, they were transformed 
in the 14th century into the definite articulation of the Sn-kfisht^- 
kirttana. This story belongs to another chapter, and we shall see 
that, even in its beginnings, the vernacular literature did not fail to 
exercise some influence on the theme, temper, and expression of the 
contemporary Sanskrit literature. 

One of the objects of the Brahmanical ritualistic writings, which 
was meant to regulate the daily life of the people and in which the 
authors of this period and their royal patrons took undoubted 
interest, might have been to counteract the social and religious 
disturbances with which Buddhism might have threatened the very 
basis of the Hindu society. During the reign of the Pala kings 
whose official religion might have been Buddhism but who do not 
appear to have been intolerant of other faiths, we hear of only one 
well known person, Bhavadeva Bhatta, who was an antagonist of 
Buddhism and heretic dialecticians and composed works on Brahman¬ 
ical ritualism. In the Sena period such protective works were 
multiplied, but we hear of no avowed hostility towards non-orthodox 
systems. The attitude is intelligible when we consider the possibility 
of an accommodating spirit which in course of time appropriated 
reversed the process. Even in the Psla period, we have seen, the 
Buddhist gods into the Hindu pantheon and which also sometimes 
Buddhist and Sivaite Tantras attempted to assimilate instead of being 
hostile to each other. As on the one hand, Matsyendranfitha was 
equated with the Buddhist Lui-pada and transformed into Avalokite§- 
vara, while the Buddha himself was honoured by Jayadeva with a 
place in the list of the Avataras of Kfish^ia, we find, on the other hand, 
Mahakala and Ganapati worshipped and awarded several l^adhanas' 
by Buddhist writers, and the Linga cult and iSivaite gods re¬ 
commended' in the Buddhistic Scahvarodaya Tantra.* 

The Dharma-SBstra works of this period are, therefore, written 
more from the practical than the academic point of view, and consist 
of ritualistic manuals prescribing the various pious duties and 


S^dhana^mlSfU Nos. 30(M)6, and 307. 
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ceremonies. The earliest of these appear to be the HSralatS and 
the Pitri-dayita of Aniruddha, both of which have been considerably 
used as authoritative by Raghunandana. The first work^ deals with 
the observance of impurity (ASaucha) consequent upon birth and 
death, its duties and prohibitions, the period for which it is to be 
observed, the person who are exempted from observing it and other 
relevant topics. The second work,* intended for the Samavedic 
follower of Gobhila, is concerned chiefly with rites and observances 
connected with iSraddha or funeral ceremony ; but it includes a 
treatment of general duties like Mouth-washing (Achamana), Teeth- 
clcansing (Danta-dhavana), Ablution (Snana), daily prayers 
(Sandhya), Offering to Pitris and ViWe-devah (Tarpaija and 
VaiSvadeva), the periodical Parvaua-SrUddha, as well as an eulogy 
of gifts. Both the works are in prose and contain a large number 
of passages quoted from old and new writers. The closing verse of 
the H&ralatS tells us that Aniruddha was a resident of Viharapataka 
on the bank of the Ganges and that he was versed in the doctrines 
of Bhatta (Kumsrila). The colophons to the two works supply 
the further information that he was Dharmadhyaksha or Dharma- 
dhikara^ika (Judge), as well as a great teacher (Mahamaho- 
padhySya) of Charapahatti, from which place® a section of Varendra 
Brahmans derive their designation. Besides the Pursuas and older 
Dharma-§5stra authors Aniruddha quotes more recent authorities, 
among whom he mentions Bhojadeva and Govindargija in his 
H&ralata. This would fix the upper limit of his date at 1100 a.d. ; 
and the lower limit is supplied by the citations of Raghunandana 
(mentioning both the works and the author) and Govindsnanda 
(calling the author Gauda) at about the beginning of the 16th 
century. Since the Haralata is named as an authority in the Suddhi- 
viveka of Rudradhara, the lower limit may be pushed back to the 
second quarter of the 15th century: while three quotations from the 

^ Ed. Kamalkrishna Smiititirtha, Bib]. Ind., Calcutta 1900. The work is 
sometimes also called Suddhi-viveka (Mitra, Notices, ii. No. 949, p. 338, also 
No. 1001, p, 372), but this is only a portion of the work, also noticed in Sastri-Co/. 
in. 337, No. 2266. 

* Ed. SPS. No. 6. Calcutta (no date), It may' or may not be the same 
work as the Kamopadeiini Paddhati (see Eggeling, op. cit. in. 474, No. 1553/481), 
for only a portion of this text is found in the printed edition. The colophon of 
this India Office ms. styles the author Dharmsdhikarapika or Judge, while the 
colophon to the printed text of the Haralata describes him as DharmsdhjK^sha, 
which has apparently the same meaning. The colophons to both the works designate 
him as Champshiti- (or Champshatiya, Champshattiya-) mahsmahopsdbysya. 

’ That the place was in Varendra appears from its mention in the Manahali 
c». of Madanapfila (CX... 147 f, at p. 154) 
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HSralata having now been identified* in a manuscript of the 
Suddhi-ratnakara of Chande^vara preserved at the Royai Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, it is claimed that the lower limit should come 
up to the middle of the 14lh century. All this makes it likely that 
he was identical with the Aniruddha who is extolled by Vallnlasena 
in his D^na-sSgara not only as a scholar far*famed in the Varendrl 
land for his piety and knowledge of the Veda and Smfiti but also 
as his own Guru from whom he learnt the Purana and Smyiti, and at 
whose instance his own work itself was written. This would place 
Aniruddha’s literary activity about the middle of the 12th 
century.® 

Aniruddha’s royal disciple, Vallalasena, appears to have composed 
four works, of which two are known to exist. His Achara-sSgara 
and PratishihS-sagara^ are mentioned as already composed in 
verses 56 and 55 respectively of his Dam-sagara ; and the former 
work is also known from citations in the Smriti-ratnakara of 
VedSchSrya and in the Madana-parijata* of Vi<iveivara Bhatta. 
But these two works of Vallalasena have not yet been recovered. 
His Dctna-sagara^ according to the author’s own statement, was 
written under the instruction {guroh ^ikshaya) of his Guru 
Aniruddha, but Raghunandana believes'^ that it was the work of 
Aniruddha Bhatta himself. The work is, as its name implies, an 
extensive digest, in seventy sections,* of matters relating to gifts, 
the author himself informing us (v. 53) that he has dealt with 1375 
kinds of gift. It deals with the merits, nature, objects, utility, times 
and places of gift, bad gifts and prohibited gifts, rites and procedure 

^ By Bhavatosh Bhattacharya in JBORS. xxxni. 138-42. 

® In Proc. ASB. 1869, p. 137, a ChaturmUshya-paddhati by Aniruddha is 
noted, while Mitra (Notices, viii. 175, No. 2700) mentions a Bhagavat-tattva- 
menjari on Vaishnava theology. No personal details of the author are given, and 
it is doubtful if they are to be credited to our Aniruddha. 

^ From the author’s own remarks it appears that the topic of gifts made in 
different parts of the year is dealt with in the first work, while the second work 
treats of the dedication of reservoirs and temples. 

* See Kane, op. cit. p. 340 

* EkSdasi-taftva, ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Vol. ii. p. 44. That Vallslasena 
himself was a man of letters need not be doubted, for one of his verses is quoted 
in the Sadukti-karnamrita of SridharadSsa. 

® MSS. *in Eggeling, op. cit. m. 542, No. 17Q4-<)5/719-20 (Bengali ms.) ; 
Mitra, Notices, i. 191. No. 278; H. P. SSstri, Notices. 2od Series, i,p. 170 (extracts 
in all these). There is a post-colophon statement in the India Office ms. which 
says that work was completed in ^ka 1091 (—1169 a.d.). R. L. Mitra makes 
out the date to be Saka 1019, which Aufrecht xu. 329) accepts, 

correcting the India Oflice ms. date ; but see R. G. Bbandarkar. Report 1887-91, 
pp. Ixxxii-xci. The work is quoted five times by the Maithila Chap^lesvara in his 
KrIlyihratdSkara (ed. Kamalkrishna Smrititirtha, Bibl. Ind., p.641; cf. JASB. 1915, 
p. 382). and several times by Raghunandana (ibid, p. 363). 

43 
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connected witb the making and accepting of gifts, the sixteen kinds 
of great gifts (mahsdfina) and the large number of lesser gifts, 
together with an enumeration of the Purftnas and their extent. It 
gives valuable information regarding the texts of many works as 
they existed in the author's time. His Adthuta-sagara, which has 
been printed,^ is an equally extensive work on omens and portents, 
their effects, and means of averting them. It is divided into three 
parts according as the protents are celestial (appertaining to stars 
and planets), atmospheric (such as rainbow, thunder, lightning and 
storm) and terrestrial (such as earthquake). As in the case of the 
DSna’-sSgara it attempts lo cover, with copious quotations drawn 
from a very large number of authors and works, the varied aspects 
of the subject and bears evidence to the industry and learning of 
the compiler. It was probably left unfinished by the author and 
completed by his son Lakshmanasena.® Although not a Brahman 
himself, Vallslasena received as much recognition of his work in 
Bengal and outside as any professional Brahman writer of this 
period. 

Both Bengal and Mithila claim Gunavish:giu, son of Damuka 
and author of a work on Vedic ritual entitled Chh^ndogya-mantra- 
bhashya? The Bengali editor of his text makes out a good case 
for Bengal’s claim ; but the evidence adduced cannot be regarded as 
completely decisive. It is probable that he flourished some time 
before Halayudha who makes considerable use of this work in 
his own similarly planned Brahmana-sar\asva,*‘ but Gui^^avishijiu 
need not be much earlier. Gu 5 ,avishi;iu’s work is a commentary 

* Ed. Muralidhar Jha, Prabhakari and Co., Benares 1905. The work is 
quoted twice by Raghunandana {JASB. 1915, p. 363). 

* We are told in the opening verses of the work itself that it was begun 
in Saka 1089 (=1168 A.D.), but was left unfinished and completed after his death 
by his son Lakshmanasena, whom he had raised to his throne and from whom he 
had extracted a promise to finish the work. Tlie India Office MS. of the work 
(Eggeling, op. cit. v. 1197, No. 3104/712—Bengali ms.) is incomplete at the beginning 
and at the end, but the two Deccan College mss. (Nos. 801 of 1884-87 and 231 of 
1887-91) give the verse (see R. G. Bhandarkar, loc. clt,), and so do the printed text 
and the two Dacca Univ. mss. No. 1246 (Bengali ms. dated Saka 1737), 2314 
(Devanagarl, dated Sariivat 1793). In the text of the Adbhiita-s'dgara itx]{ there 
is mention of Saka 1082 and 1090 in the sections on the portents of the Saplarshi 
and of the planets Ravi and Brihaspati respectively (see M. Chakravarti, JASB. 
1912, pp, 343-44). Cf. supra, pp. 230 ff. 

* Ed. Durgamohan Bhattacharya, SPS. No. 19, Calcutta 1930. Also ed. 
Paramesvar Sarma in the Maithila GranthamSls. Darbhanga.Saka 1828»=19W A.D. 
See description of its ms. in Eggeling op. cit. i. 47, No. 280/2321a. 

* HaByudha and Gunavishpu are mentioned together in the same verse in 
an anonymous Bengal commentary on the Rudrjtdhysya (Yajurveda), noticed in 
KSP.-Cfl/,, introd., p. viii. Guipavishnu is quoted by Raghunandana. For other 
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in eight parts on selected Vcdic Mantras (about 400) used 
in the SSmavedic Grihya rites. It consists of eight sections, 
dealing first of all with the sacrament of marriage and with all the 
rites connected with the child from its conception (GarbhSdhKna) 
to the end of the period of Vedic study (Samgvartana), exactly in 
the same order and with the same nomenclature as those of Bhava- 
deva’s Chhandoga-karmanushthana-paddhati mentioned above 
but it also includes, after Aniruddha’s Pitri-dayita, a treatment of 
daily Prayers (Sandhyci), Ablution (Sndna), Vaisvadeva, offering 
to the Pitris {HrSddlia), as well as a commentary on the Purusha- 
sxrkta and its application to human sacrifice. It is probable that the 
commentator found the Mantras already embodied and handed down 
by a traditional Mantra-pstha, which Aniruddha might have also 
used ; for all the Mantras commented upon cannot be traced in the 
ChhSndogya-brShmar^a or Mantra-brahmanxi, on which also Gujja- 
vishnu appears to have written a commentary,^ but of which the 
arrangement is different. It is noteworthy that Ssyana undoubtedly 
shows his acquaintance with Gu^avish^u’s Mantra-bhashya^ which 
must have, therefore, attained wide popularity by the 14th century. 

The most important writer of this group is undoubtedly 
Halsyudha, but unfortunately all his works have not survived.* 
The few facts known of him are given in the opening verses of his 
Brahmana-sarvasya. His father Dhanafijaya, of the Vatsa-go/ra, 
married Ujjvalft and became a DharmSdhyaksha or Judge. Hals- 
yudha had two elder brothers, IsSna and Pasupati. The former wrote 
a Paddhati on the rites relating to the Ahnika or daily devotional 
observances of Brahmans (5/. 24) ; while the latter wrote also a 
Paddhati on l^raddha and kindred topics (s/, 24 ; also Benares ed. 
p. 124), as well as another on Paka-yajfia (i/. 43). In his early 
years Halayudha was appointed a Rsja-pajjdita ; in youth he was 
raised by king Lakshmaijasena to the position of MahSmatya, and 
in mature years he was confirmed as a Dharmt^hikSrin or DharmS- 
dhyksha {si. 10, 12, 14).^ The Paddhati of IsSna is lost, as well as 


references see Durgamohan Bhattacharya's edition cited above. The learned editor 
places Cunavishnii in the reign of Vallalasena (introd. pp. xxiii, xxxv). 

^ See supra p. 322. 

* BCL.-Caf. p, 112, No. 9807a. Gunavishnu also appears (Darbhaogacd. 

p 174) to have written a commentary on P«»-aiAarfl C;r%a-su/rfli. 

* Sayana does not mention Gunavishnu, but cites him as kechit. The citations 
closely correspond. 

* For an account of Halayudha, see M. Chakravarti in 1915, pp. 327- 
336 : Kane, op. cit. pp. 296-301. 

‘ In the colophons he is also called Avasthika, Mahadharmadhyaksha, 
Mahadharmadhikpta and Dharmagaradhikarin See 1C. i. 502-5 where Halayudha 
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those of PaSupati/ but a Da&a-karma-paddhati on the Grihya 
ceremonies according to the KSfltva-SSkhfl of the .^ukla-Yajurveda is 
found ascribed to a Rsja-pai^dita Pasupati in some manuscripts of 
the work.® 

HalSyudha informs us (5/. 19) that besides the Brdhmana- 
sarvasva, he wrote MimSrhsa-sarvasva,^ Vaishi^ava-sarvasva, Saiba- 
sarvasva and Pat^4ita~sarvasva.^ The last two works are quoted 
by Raghunandana,® but none of these works appears to have come 

is made out to be a V^rendra Brahman and distinguished from Halayudha of 
Daksbina Radhs. 

* One Pasupati is cited several times by Raghunandana {JASB. 1915. 
pp. 367-68), but his works are not mentioned. In the Sadukti-karnaMrlta, a verse 
(ii. 10. 5) is attributed to Pasupatidhara, but there is no reason to hold that he 
is identical with our Pasupati. On verses quoted from Halayudha in this anthology 
see below. 

^ Mitra, Notices, ii. 5, No. 528 (Da'sa-kanm-paddhati), the opening verse 
of which names the author as Pasupati and describes him as Bhtipati-pandita. This 
may or may not be the same work as Nos. 257 and 491 (beginning lost) of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College (Z)eicr(priVc Car., pp. 230-.32, 441), called jDasa-korma- 
paddhati, in which the opening verse is missing, but the author’s name is given in 
the colophon as Raja-pandita Pasupati. But there is no ground, except that of 
similarity of names, for identifying the authors of these two works with our 
Pasupati. Mitra’s ms. No. 742 in the same volume of the Notices, called Vivaho- 
paddhati, may be an abstract of his ms. No. 528 mentioned above; it is also 
ascribed to Pasupati. The anonymous Calcutta Sanskrit College ms. No. 244 
(p. 220) may be a version of this latter work, while the incomplete ms. No. 304 
(p. 280), eatxiXtd Dasa-karma-dipika,'MYdc\i has no colophon and'gives no name 
of the author, deals only with Marriage and Chaturthi-homa. A ms. of Paaupati’s 
Sraddha-paddhati is mentioned in JASB. 1906, p. 170, but of this nothing is known 

* Mitra (Notices, iv. 102, No. 1507), as well as M. Chakravarti (JASB. 
1915, pp. 337-38), describes a fragmentary Mim'dmsa-sarvasva, which is a commen¬ 
tary on the Mimsmsa-sutra (going up to iii 4); Mitra ascribes it to Halayudha. But 
there is no colophon and no indication of authorship in the work. A Mirndma- 
'ndstra-sarvasva, ascribed to Halayudha, is edited by Umesh Misra in JBORS. 
xvn. (1931), pp. 227,413 ; xvni (1932), p. 129. It is a running commentary on 
the Adhikarana-sutras up to the end of iii. 4. From an account of the work given 
by the editor (JBORS. xx. 26-32), it appears that the edition is based on a 
corrupt and modern Maithili ms. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
but the editor expresses his “grave doubts’* about Halsyudha's authorship, and in 
the MS. itself the name of the author is missing. In the editor's opinion, the work 
makes use of Psrthassrathi Mika’s SSstra-dipika; it is thus a fairly late compila¬ 
tion. (Index to the work in the same journal, App. 1-17). 

* A MS. of a Pan4ita-sarvasva is noticed in TCM. 1919-22, p. 5162, 
No. 3458 ; also M.-Cat. iv. Pt. i (B), Madras 1928. The work deals miscellaneously 
with the usage of Vardas and Akamas, Tithi, Suddhi, time for Sraddha anif other 
ceremonies, and so forth ; but it gives no name of the author. From the extract! 
given in the Catalogue the question of authorship cannot be determined. 

’ JASB. 1915, p. 329, 367, 372 ; see Raghunandana’s Tat/vas, ed, Jivananda 
Vidyasagar, 1.389, 531. 
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down to us. The BrShmaoa-sarvasva, which has been printed,* is 
a work of great repute in Bengal. HalSyudha informs us that he 
wrote this work because he found that the Brahmans of Radhfi and 
Varendra did not study the Veda and therefore did not know the 
Vedic rites properly. Its main object is to supply a guide, meant for 
the iSukla-Yajurvedic Brahmans of the Kanva-gSkhR, to a knowledge 
of the meanings of the Vedic Mantras employed in the daily 
{Ahnika) rites and the periodical domestic {Gfifiya) ceremonies 
known as Samskfiras. Accordingly it deals in forty sections with 
the various daily duties, such as the morning ablution, prayers, 
hospitality, the study of the Veda, and daily offerings to the Pitris, 
and then proceeds to the treatment of the periodical Acharas in¬ 
cluding the ten sacraments of a Brahman's life. As every such rite 
involves recitation of the Vedic Mantras, their explanation (Mantra- 
bhSTshya) forms the chief feature of the work. He acknowledges 
handsomely his indebtedness to Uvata and Guijavishnu, but he 
appears to have made considerable use also of the Chhandoga- 
parihishta of KstySyana and the Gfiltya-siitra of PSraskara. Our 
Halfiyudha should be distinguished from several HalRyudhas who 
also wrote on DharmafeSstra,* as well as from the lexicographer, 
grammarian and prosodist HalSyudha, who wrote the Abhidhana- 
ratna-mald and the Kavi-rahasya:^ 

* Ed. Benares, Saiiivat 1935; also Tejaschandra Vidyananda, Calcutta 
B.E. 1331 (=1924 AD.). We have used mss. Nos. 791, 4236, K. 554 of the 
Dacca University Library.— mss. also in Eggeling, op.cit. ni. 519-20; Dacca College 
collection (now in the Bhandarkar Oriental Reseaich Institute) No. 9 of A 1883-84. 

* E.g , HalSyudha quoted in the Kalpa-turu of Lakshmidhara (Kane, op. cit. 

pp, 296, 301; 1915, p. 335); HalSyudha, son of Sankarshana, and author 

of Prakasa commentary on Kstysyaria’s SrUddha-kalpasutra (Kane, p. 301) ; 
HalSyudha. author of PurUna-sarvasva (written in 1474 A.D.)and son of a Varendra 
Brahman Purushottama (Aufrecht, Bod Cal. pp 84-87, Nos. 143-44 ; Eggeling, 
op. cit. IV. 1410) ; the Mahskavi HalSyudha, author of Dharma-vivckaiH. P, Sastri, 
Notices.! 195-96); HalSyudha, author of Dvija-myana {M'liTdi. Notices, ri. 66-67, 
No. 633) which is an astronomical work on the determination of auspicious time 
for ceremonies ; Halayudha, author of a Sraddha-bhashya {B.GS. Cat. Facs. iii. 
p. 130) or Sraddha-paddhati-dka {JASB. 1915, p 331) ; and Mahamahopsdhyaya 
Halayudha, author of A’ormopac/e^/ni, who was later than the 15th century (<6W. 
p. 335). Mitra (Notices, u. 79, No 652) assigns to cur Halayudha a miscellaneous 
Tantric compilation called Matsya-sukia-tantra in twelve Patalas on food, purifi¬ 
cation, Vrata etc.; but a fragment of the same work noticed by him in the same 
catalogue (No. 608) as well as in other catalogues (Auf.-CV// i 422; it. 97; in. 91), 
is anonymous (a MS. of the Mfl/syfl-swArffl in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
has HalSyudha’s name in the colophon). 

* L Heller, Kflv/-rfl/iajyfl(Diss.),Goettingen 1894,following R. G Bhandarkar 
(Report 1883-84, pp. 8-9), shows that the lexicographer Halayudha lived in the 
10th century, writing first the Abhidhana-ruina-mUla, then the grammatical poem 
Kavi-rahasya (a.d, 950), then the Mrita-sanj'xvani on the Pingola-ohckhoitda/i-suira 
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The contribution of Bengal to other technical l§sstras in this 
period is almost negligible. To philosophy it contributed nothing, 
although there was perhaps much scope in this direction for discredit¬ 
ing Buddhistic thought and ideas ; but Bengal obviously preferred 
practical ritualistic regulation to abstract speculative thouglit. To 
the grammatical literature, again, its contribution is meagre and un¬ 
certain. The only grammarian who has been seriously claimed^ 
is the Buddhist Purushottamadeva, author of the Bhasha-vfitti on 
PSnini, but his affiliation to Bengal is extremely problematic. The 
only direct evidence is the statement occurring in the Artha-vivfiti 
commentary on the BhasliS-vritti by Srishtidhara, a late Bengal 
commentator of the 17th century,® who tells us that Purushottama 
wrote his work under the direction of Lakshmanasena, who wanted 
him to omit the Vedic rules.® That this statement is fanciful is 
rendered likely by the fact that in omitting the Vedic rules Purush¬ 
ottama, himself a Buddhist,* was following the usual tradition of 
Buddhist writers,® and there is no reason why Lakshmanasena, 

under Munja Vakpatiraja. See also Zachariae, Die indischen Woerierbucher,Sit&&s~ 
burg 1897, p. 26 and Preface to Aufrecht’s ed. of Abhidhana-ratna°, London 1861, 
pp. iv-vi. HalSyudha’s Kavi-rahasya was edited by Saurindra Mohan Tagore, Cal¬ 
cutta 1876; also by L. Heller, in two recensions, Grcifwald 1900. Ilis commentary 
on Pingala has been printed very often in India (Bibl. Ind. 1874; NSP. Bombay 
1908); also in Roman transliteration, with translation, in Weber’s Indische Studien 
{Ueber die Metrik der Inder) viii (1863). 

^ S. C. Chakravarti in the Preface to his ed. of the Bhasha-vritii, 
VRS. 1918, D. C. Bhattacharya in AJV. ni. Pt. i. pp. 203-04. Various 
other grammatical works aie found under the name Purushottama or 
Purushottamadeva ; and the tendency has been to ascribe them all to this well 
known grammarian. He is said to have written a Paribhasha-vritti, called Lalita- 
paribhasha (Mitra, Notices, vii. 166, No. 2402 ; ms. in the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi), Unudi-uifti quoted by Lljjvaladalta, a Ga\ia-Yiitti and a 
Da&a-bala-karika. Other works aic : Kdraka-cbakra {ViiVcn, Notices, vn. 116, 
No. 2345 ; the author also a Buddhist) on the use of cases ; Jnapaka-samuchchaya 
(Aufrecht, Bodleian Cat., pp. 160-61, No. 353) winch cites Bhasha-vritti; and even 
a JJAflsAa-vr////commentary on the grammatical (Mitra, vi. 216-17 

No. 2155) 

* So S. C Chakravarti, op. cii. introd. p. 10 ; but D. C. Bhattacharya, 
/«c. o7. assigns him to r. 1500 ,\.d. H. P. Sastri (Preface to Descriptive Cat of 
ASB. MSS. IV ) speaks rightly of the unreliable character of Srish(idhara's state¬ 
ment. The authority of this commentator is also questioned by D.C. Bhattacharya, 
op. cit. p. 198. 

® Vaidika-ptayogunarthino Lakshmanasenasya rajna ajnaya. 

* As his invocation to the Buddha and references to the Bauddha Jina 
(iii. 3. 173), Bauddha-darsana and Bauddha-mata (ii. 1.9, iv 2. 114) and Su^ta 
Tayin (i, 4. 32) would indicate. 

* E.g. Chandragomin whom he mentions in vii. 2.69. He professes also to 
base his commentary on the Bhsga- vritti, which admittedly makes the unorthodox 
division of Vedic and Sanskrit rules. The exact date of Purushottamadeva of the 
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whose interest in Vedic ritualistic writings cannot he doubted,^ 
should make this extraordinary request when such an omission is 
clearly disapproved by orthodox Hindu tradition.® The facts that 
the grammar had circulation in North Bengal and Mithils® and that 
Purushottama refers (ii, 4. 7) to Varendri are not conclusive.* If 
SarvSnanda quotes from the BhcishB-vTitti'^ as early as 1159 a.d., 
the position becomes still more uncertain. The identity, again, of 
the grammarian Purushottama with the lexicographer of that name 
is plausible but unproved ; and the latter’s belonging to Bengal cannot 
be confidently asserted.® The only grounds of identity are that 
both bore the same, but not an uncommon, name, and that both were 


Bhasha-vritti is not known. As he refers to a difference of opinion between 
Srutapsla and Kayyata (c lOlli century ad.) and as he quotes (ii. 4. 23) 
anonymously from the ^rjc/iflAra-vflr//ia of Nitivarman (ed S. K. De, Dacca 1929, 
ii. 25d), which work cannot be placed later than the middle of the llth century, 
we can provisionally take the 10th century as the upper limit of his date ; the 
lower limit is given by the reference of Sarvananda in 1159 a.d., which is 
discussed below. 

• Lakshmanasena’s copper-plates refer to his gifts to Brahmanas, proficient 
in Vedic lore, and to his performance of orthodox ritualistic ceremonies. 

» This tradition is mentioned by S. C. Chakravarti, op. cU. introd, p. 7; 
D. C. Bhattacharya, op. cit. p. 198. 

•HP. Sastri, Nepal Cat. I. p. vi. More relevant, but not conclusive, is 
the one instance (S. C. Chakravarti, introd. p. 8) of Purushottama’s reference to 
the Bengali pronunciation of b and v. 1 he other argument that he quotes the 
apologetic phtase of Bengal scribes kkhako nasti-doshakah (ii. 2. 24) proves 
nothing. All these arguments do not exclude the other traditions of his belonging 
to Mithila and Orissa. 

• The Govardhana cited by Purushottama in the illustration upagovardhamin 
sabdikah (i. 4. 87) is certainly not the poet Acharya Govardhana mentioned by 
Jayadeva,but a sabdika who is cited by Ujjvaladatta,Sarvananda and Rayamukuta 
as the author of a Unadi-vritti. There is no ground for thinking that this 
Govardhana, as well as Kesava cited by Purushottama, belonged to Bengal. 

• The two references to Purushottamadeva are doubtful. On Amara 
ii. 6. 22, Sarvananda says : pumshottamadevena gurvinityasya durgate'sadhutvam 
uktam, but no gurviui form is discussed by Purushottama (see iv. 1.44). Nor 
does it refer to {iSirana's Durghata-\ritti. Apparently it is a reference to another 
Purushottama who was the author ofa Durghata. Sarvananda s other reference 
(on Amara ii. 7. 23) is to a Unadi commentary. The remaining citations appear 
to be from the lexicographer Purushottama. The Purushottama tlka (on Amara ii. 

91) however may be a reference to the Bhasha-vritti, but Bh.-vritti iii. 1.135 does 
not discuss the form in question. The explicit mention of Bhasha-vritti itself i" 
ii. 8. 16 is the only undoubted reference to Bh.-vriUi v. i. 124, where the formation 
of dautfa referr^ to is discussed. It is clear, therefore, that Sarvananda refers 
to more than one Purushottama. Saranadeva’s quotattops from Purushottamadeva 
cannot be located in the BhSsha-vritU. 

• As in/C. It. 262. 
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Buddhists; but there is also a tradition^ that the lexicographer 
belonged to Kalihga. AH the four lexical works of the author are 
quoted by Sarviinanda and must, therefore, be earlier than 1159 a.d. 
The Trikan4a-hesha of Purushottama^* is, as its name implies,® a 
supplement in three parts (1050 verses) to thethe pro¬ 
fessed object being to supply those words which Amara left out.* 
The//aravo//,® a smalle. work of 278 verses, is in two parts, which 
deal respectively with synonymous and homonymous words not in 
common use. The Varr^a-de'sana,^ in prose, treats of orthographical 
variations, giving a collection of differently spelt words, and mentions 
such cases of confusion as between ksh and kh, which, he says, is due 
to the similarity of the characters employed, among others by the 
Gaudas {gau4adi-lipi-s(idhUraiyit). The Dvirnpa-koka’ is a brief 
work of seventy-five verses, dealing with words which are spelt in 
two different ways.® These are useful compilations but in no way 
very remarkable works.® 

KshirasvSmin in the latter half of the 11th century quotes and 
criticises as erroneous a Gauda author more than fifteen times in his 
commentary on the Amara-ko'sa, and also gives more than five 
further references where the word Gauda in the citation is used in 
the plural, apparently meaning a school rather than an individual. 
But unfortunately we know nothing of any early lexical writers of 


* Introd. to ed. of Trikan4a°, mentioned below. 

* FF. 1915. The author calls himself Purushottama (also in Haravail), 
and not Purushottama-deva as in Bhasha-vrittL 

The Amara-ko'sa being in three Kandas. It has nothing to do with the 
lexicon Trikanda of Bhsguri mentioned in Bhasna-vritti iv. 4. 113. 

* It gives, for instance, 37 more names of the Buddha than Amara's 17, 
and mentions the Sravaka. the Pratyekabuddhas, and the Buddhist work 
Prajnaparamita. 

® Ed. in Abhidhuna-samgraha i, Bombay 1889. 

* MS. in Eggeling, op. cit. n. 295, No. 1039/1475a. 

' Ed. in AbhidhUm-samgraha i, Bombay 1889. mss. in Eggeling, cp. cit. 
ti. 294, No, 1037 ; Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., No. 449-50 (anon.). 

» Other works ascribed are : the Ekakshara-ko'sa, which is a homonymous 
vocabulary of syllabic signs or monosyllables used as words (mss. in Eggeling, 
op. cit. II. 296, No. I042/I475a : Aufrecht, Bod. Cat.p. 189, Nos, 431-32): but 
the Bodleian ms. calls the author Purushottama-deva-.Wmon ; Vshma-bheda 
(Mitra, Ao//ces, vi. 231, No, 2170), which consists of three separate vocabularies 
on the three sibilams ; Jakara-bheda (Mitra, ii. 311, No. 915), a vocabulary of 
words having 7, as distinguished from y (also includes the three sibilants and the 
nasals n and n) ; i’flMa-iAfrfa-prcAasn, on words differently spelt (Mitra, vi. 298, 
No. 2235 ; but see i. 118, No. 223, where the work is assigned to Sivt^v it is 
different from the Dvirupa-kosa. 

* On these works see, Th. Zachariae, Ind. WoerterbUcher, pp. 23 f, 38 f; 
Ramavatara Sarma, Introd. to Kalpadru-ko'm (COS. 1928), pp. xx| xxiv. 
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Gauda to whom he might be referring. The only early lexicograi^er* 
whose Bengal origin admits of little doubt, comes after KshirasvBmin. 
This is Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda, son of Artihara,^ and author 
of a commentary, entitled Tlk^-sarvasva,^ on Amara's lexicon. The 
Vandyaghati is well known as the name of a place in Ra^hs from 
which Vandya or Vandyaghatiya Brahmans take their name ;* but 
it is curious that Sarvsnanda’s name is missing in the list of Bengal 
genealogical writers, and that manuscripts of his commentary have 
not as yet been found in Bengal,* but have been discovered in 
Southern India. SarvRnanda himself gives a clue to his date® when 
he says (on Amara i. 4. 21) that the l^aka year 1081 and the Kali 
year 4260 had just passed at the moment he was writing ; a state¬ 
ment which gives us the date 1159-60 a. d. He was acquainted with 
a commentary called Daka-tlkci {da'sa-tlks-vid) ;® and in his pains¬ 
taking work not only earlier commentaries but nearly two hundred 
works and authors are cited. It is in no way inferior to the 
commentary of Kshirasvamin, and is interesting for the number of 
Desi (mostly Bengali)’ words cited in it. That the work was not 
forgotten is shown by its citation by Brihaspati RSyamukuta, the 
ne)ft important Bengal commentator on the Amara-ko^, who wrote 
his Padachandrika in 1431 a.d. 

If Bengal's contribution to the technical j^Sstras, with the 
exception perhaps of ritualistic writings, had been poor and almost 
insignificant, it was more than made up by the respectable body of 
poetical literature it produced in this period, which excelled that of 
any other period in its history, and which contributed at least one 
remarkable poem of enduring fame and quality. The available 
references, though scanty, sufficiently indicate the literary taste and 
liberality of the later Sena kings, Vallfilasena, Lakshma^asena and 

^ We need not take the explanation of Haraprassd Stlstrl (Note to Se.«agiri 
Ssstri’s Report, n) that Artihara denotes a person who has married a girl of 
superior status, and there is no reason to doubt that it was the actual name of 
his father (see S. K. De, JRAS. 1927, p. 472, note 3j. Cf. mfra, Ch. xv. 

* Ed. TSS. in four parts, 1914-17. 

^ Raghunandana similarly calls himself Vandyaghatiya Hariharstmaja. 

An Odiys ms. of the work is noticed by H. P. Ssstri in Notices, 2nd Series, 
IV. No. 101 ’ pp. 76-77. 

® See the question discussed in JRAS. 1928, pp. 135-36, 900 f. 

* The phrase, daka-tlko, does not probably mean ten commentaries, but 
gives the name of a commentary on Amara, which is cited by this name by 
Lingabhatta, another commentator on Amara (see S. C. Vidyabhusan’s ed. of 
Subhntichandra's Kamadhenu-tika on Amara, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta. 1912, p. ix). 

’ For a tiiscussion of these words, see the two articles respectively ofTogesh 
Chandra Ray and Basanta Ranjan Ray in VSP. (B.s 1336=1929 a.d.), Pt. 2. The 
number of words is over 300. 

46 
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Keiavasena. Th^ were not only generous patrons of learning and 
themselves men of learning, but they were also poets and friends of 
poets. We have a poetical anthology, entitled Sadukti-karn^mritc^ 
and compiled in Bengal towards the end of the period, on the 20tih 
Phslguna, ^aka 1127 (=11 th February, 1206 a. d.),® which furnishes 
important material for the study of the poetical literature. 
Its compiler l^ndharadasa was the son of Vatudasa, who is described 
as the chief feudatory (Mahasfimanta-chudffmani)* and close 
friend of Lakshmanasena. The work, bearing ample testimony 
to the compiler's taste and industry by its fine and varied collection, 
in five parts, of 2370 verses of 585 authors,* gives us some excellent 
detached stanzas of poets, who are otherwise unknown and some of 
whom probably belonged to Bengal.* It is difficult, however, to 
single out. from mere names of the authors or subject-matter of the 
verses, the poets who actually belonged to Bengal, but there are some 
who are known to us from other sources.® Among these may be 

* The work is also called Sukti-karnamrita in some mss. Only two faes. cf 
the work containing 184 pages, ed, Ramavatara Sarma, was published in Bibl. Ind. 
(till 1921); but the complete work was edited by the same, and printed with 
introd. and additional readings by Haradatta Sarma, Lahore 1933. The edition 
professes to utilise but gives no account of two mss. including the one (imperfectly 
collated) existing in the Serampore College Library; but since Iwo very important 
MSS. of the work, viz., those in the ASB. and Calcutta Sanskrit College Library 
do not appear to have been utilised, its value is considerably impaired; and the 
method of editing is hardly critical. The work itself was noticed by Aufrecht in 
ZDMG. XXXVI. 361 f, 509 f; by Pischel in his Hofdichter des Laksmanasena, 
Qoettingen 1893; and by Monomohan Chakravarti in JASB. 1906, pp. 174-176. 

^ Cf. supra p. 232. 

* Whose high praise is recorded in five verses (v. 76. 1-5) respectively of 
five contemporary poets, Mathu, Ssnchsdhara, Vetsla, Umapatidhara and Kavi- 
t^ja Vyasa. The colophon speaks of gridharadasa as Mahamapd^hka. 

* The five parts, called Pravahas, are entitled respectively Deva, Bringara, 
Chatu, Apadesa and Uchchavaeba, aud contain 95,179, 54, 72. and 76 sections 
(called Vichis). As each Vichi is arranged to contain symmetrically five verses, 
the total number of verses should have been 2380, but as several verses appear 
lo be lost, the actual number in the printed text is 2370. 

* The compile, of tht anthology, however, did not confine himself to Bengal 
nor even to his own time, but selected his materials widely from old and new, 
known and unknown sources. His Vaishnavite leanings made him give a large 
number of verses on Krishna, some of which have been freely utilised by Rupa 
Gosvsmin in his Padyavall. 

^ As the Sanskrit anthologies will be cited several times hereafter, the 
following abbreviations will be employed; Bkm.^Sadukii-karnainrita, od. 
Ramavatara Sarma Lahore 1933 ; Sp.^^Sat^gadharo-paddhati. ed. P. i^tersoo, 
Bombay 1888; Sbhv.o=‘Subhashiiavali of Vallabha-dcva, ed. P. Peterson. 
Bombay 1886 ;Pdi'.>=Pa4FKaya/i, ed. S.K.'De. Dacca 1934 
ali of of Jahlapa,ed. Emlwr Krishnamacharya,(jr05.1938; Kvs.^Kavindra-vachamh 
samuehehaya, ed. F. W. Thomas, Bibl. Ind. 1912. 
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mentioned the royal poets, VallSlasena (one verse)/ Lakshmapa” 
sena (II verses)^ and Ke&avasena (six verses),' as well as Dhoyl, 
Umspatidhara, Govardhana, Parana and Jayadeva. 

There is in this anthology a self-landatory verse of Dhoyi 
(v. 29. 2)' which extols, not undeservedly, Lakshmapasena as the 
Vikramaditya of Bengal. A traditional verse* speaks of five, 
if not nine, gems of his court, and they are enumerated as Govar¬ 
dhana, Parana, Jayadeva, Umapati and KavirSja.' Of this KavirSja, 
which is obviously a title’ borne by many a poet, we know nothing. 
He cannot be identified with the well known Kaviraja, author of the 
RSghava-par^4^vtya^ whose patron was Klmadeva of the Kadamba 
dynasty (i. 13).® It has been suggested with greater probability 
that the Kavir3ja refers to Dhoyi,® who is described by Jayadeva 
as Kavi-kshmapati^® and who styles himseif similarly in his own 
Pavana-duta^^ (verses 101, 103). Jayadeva describes him also as 
^rutidhara, an epithet over the interpretation of which as an intended 
compUment there has been much diversity of opinion.^ The Pavana- 

^ Skm. IV. 6 3 sSp. No. 763. 

* A verse of Laksbmapasena is given also in Sp. No. 923- 

' A Msdhava is quoted six times in tbe printed text, but no Msdhavaseaa, 
as Auficcht, ZDMG. xxxvi. 54(M1 found in his ms. M. Cliakravarti, vp.cU. 
p. 172 gives only one verse {Skm. iv. 48, 3) as quoted from Madbavasena on the 
authority of his three mss. (Msdhava in the printed text). From Halayudha 
three verses are quoted in Skm. ; but as one of tliese (i. 63. 4) occurs in the much 
earlier anthology Kvs. No. 48 (Malsyudhasya), it is doubtful if the contemporary 
Halayudha is meant. 

* The first half of this verse agrees with the first half of Pavana-dUta lOt, 
but the last half is given difiTerently. Bridhara certainly knew this poem for he 
quotes verse 104 =5A:m. v. 61. 5, 

' It runs thus {Sbhv., introd. p. 38 ; Pischel, op. cit. p. 5) : Govardhanai cha 
Sarano Jayadeva Umapati hi Kavirajas cha ratnani samitau Lakshmanasyachaf 1,0. 
most pedestrian couplet, which however probably preserves an old tradition. 

* This is confirmed by Kumbha (14th century) in his comment on Jayadeva 
1 . 4, but Kumbha mentiones six, adding Dhoyi and substituting Srutidhm for 
Kavirsja. 

’ A much coveted title if we are to believe Rajaiekhara. 

■ This poet, whose real name was perhaps Msdhava Bhatta. would be 
almost contemporaneous. See Pischel, op. cit. p. 37. 

* The name is given also as Dhoi, Dhoylka or Dhuyi. 

Which is equivalent to Kavirsja as explained by all scholiasts (see Pisdiet, 
op. cit. pp. 33-34). 

“ Kavi-kshmSbhritUm chakrmarti. The colophon describes him as Dkoyi- 
kaviraja. Cf. Skm. v. 29. 2. 

*• Vlsrutah srutidharo Dhoyi kavi-kshm'd-patih. Kumbha in his commentary 
on the Glta-^ovinda is inclined to find a reference to a scholar named ^nitidbara; 
but most odier scholiasts agree that it is an epithet of Dhoyi. They explain the 
word BS'*one who can remember what he hears once.”i.e. a person of strong memory, 
which may imply that Jayadeva means by this phrase to conv^ DhoyTs pownr 
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duta} as its name implies, is one of the earliest Duta-kfivyas written 
in imitation of Kalidasa’s famous poem, and consists of 104 stanzas 
in the Mandfikrsnts metre. The poem is remarkable for its taking 
up, without its being a Charita, an historical personage for its hero, 
and furnishes interesting historical and geographical information. 
With the object of eulogising his patron the poet makes Kuvalaya- 
vati, a Gandharva maiden cf the Malaya hills, fall in love with 
Lakshmanasena, king of Gauda, during the latter’s alleged career of 
conquest in the South ; and the elegant, if somewhat conventional, 
poem describes with considerable poetic talent the route to be 
followed by the north-easterly spring wind in carrying the message 
of the love-sick heroine to the royal hero. Dhoyi refers to several 
other unnamed works composed by himself. This is rendered likely 
by the fact that more than twenty verses, not traceable in the poem, 
are ascribed to him in the anthologies.® 

To the other court-poets of Lakshmanasena also we have a 
reference by Jayadeva in the opening verse (i. 4) of his Gtta-govinda 
mentioned above. We are told that Umspatidhara could make the 
words sprout {vachah pallavayati).^ The Sadukti-karr^amrita, 
which quotes about ninety verses of Umspatidhara, as well as of 


of memory and imitativeness, and consequent want of originality as evinced by his 
Pavana-duta. But Pischel rightly observes, as against Lassen (ed. Gita-govinda, 
Bonn 1836, p. 73) that this and other phrases of Jayadeva in this verse are not 
meant as a disparagement of his estimable contemporaries, but to indicate their 
particular literary quality. The variant reading is Srutadhara. Might not the 
phrase mean “well versed in the Veda”? (See Wilson, Sansk.^Eng. Diet., Calcutta 
1832, s. V.). Ajjoet Srutadhara, however, is quoted in Sp. Nos. 1144, 3910, in Sbhv. 
Nos. 625,931,1680, and Sml., 32,10, p. 105 ; but these verses do not occur in the 
Pavana-duta. 

^ The poem was first brought to notice by H. P. Sistri (in Notices, 
2nd Scries, I. Pt. 2, pp. 221-22, No. 225), who gave an abstract of its contents in 
Proc. ASB. July 1898. It was edited from a single ms. by Monomohan Chakra- 
varti m JASB. 1905, pp. 53-71 ; re-edited by Chintaharan Chakravarti in SPS., 
No. 13, Calcutta 1926. 

* Besides 20 in Skm., we have two in Sml. (mentioned as Goyidhoyi- 
kavirsja); but one of these verses (p. 246 ; nija-nayana-pratibimbair=Sahitya- 
darpana ad vui. 15, anon.) is assigned to Dharanidhara in Kvs. 153 and Skm. 
(II. 70. 2.), and one in Sp. No. 1161 {=Skm. iv. 2. 2, Umapatidharasya). 

* The interpretation of the phrase has been fully discussed by Pischel, 
op. cit. pp. 14-17. It has been variously taken to imply verbosity, love of 
recondite words,floridity,bombast,superficiality,as well as masteiy of lexicography. 
In this connexion Pischel examines the Deopsrs inscription composed by Umapati- 
dhara and concludes that the poet’s mastery over verbal expression lit-* manif est 
even in this short composition of 36 verses. On this poet see also Aufrecht 
ZDMG. XL. 142 f. 
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one Umspati (i. 11. 3 ; ii. 17. 4 ; v. 29. I, 61. 3, 3, 73. 3),» mentions 
under the latter name (v. 29. 1) a poem, Chandra-chi44a~chanta, 
composed under a prince named ChXnakyachandra, who is otherwise 
unknown but who is conjectured by Pischel to have been a vassal of 
Lakshmauasena. Some of these anthology verses are remarkable, 
•but they are of unequal merit. The name of Umspatidhara occurs 
also as that of the author of the PraSasti in the DeopHra inscription* 
of Vijayasena, father of Vallalasena. Beginning with an invocation 
to Siva, it commemorates the erection by the king of the temple of 
Pradyumnesvara, who is described as a combination of Siva and 
Vishnu, and records the genealogy and career of the king in thirty- 
six verses composed in a variety of classical metres. Four of these 
verses (Nos. 7, 23, 24, 30) occur in the Sadukti° (in. 49, 4 ; iii. 17. 5 ; 
HI. 5. 5 ; iii. 17. 4) with UmSpatidhara’s name ; while one verse 
ascribed to UmSpatidhara in the anthology (i. 72. 4) is found in 
the Madhainagar copper-plate* of Lakshmanasena (v. 2), the 
authorship of which, on this ground, has sometimes been credited to 
him. The Deopara inscription informs us that Umapatidhara lived 
during the reign of Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty {senSnvaya) and 
refers to the author's “understanding purified by the study of words 
and their meanings”. If any reliance can be placed on the tradition 
recorded by Merutunga in his Prabandha-chintamatfi* that Uma¬ 
patidhara was a minister of Lakshmanasena, then he lived in the 
successive reigns of Vijayasena, his son and his grandson.® 

^ The two names often occur side by side under verses consecutively 
quoted in Skm ; this would probably imply that a distinction was meant. The 
four verses of Umapatidhara in (Nos. 148, 259,371, 372,) occur under the 
same namein5Ar»j. Sp. gives two verses (Nos. 755,34^), but the first of these 
occurs in Skm. (iv, 5. 4) with the name Raraadssa. Sp. No. 1161 ascribed to 
Dhoyi is credited, probably more correctly, to Umapatidhara in Skm. (iv. 2. 2). 
Sml. has fifteen verses, of which one (tenaJehani, p, 375) is assigned to Umipati- 
dhara (v. 13. 2) and four others (pp. 121, 89, 346, 150) are ascribed respectively to 
Saila-sarvajna (iv. 2. 3), Achatya Gopika fiv. 39. 2), Dhananjaya (iii. 43. 3) and 
Dhoyika (n. 137. .3) in Skm. Three verses of Umapatidhara in Skm. (iii 20. 4; 
in. 26. 4; v. 18. 3) refer to Pragjyotisha, Kasi-janapada and Mlechha-narendra in 
connexion with an unknown king. Cf. supra, p. 219, f.n. 3. 

* El. 1 . 305-15 ; re-edited, IB. 43. 

’ IB. 109. 

« Ed. Ramchandra Dinanath, Bombay 1888, p. 289; see Tawney’s transla¬ 
tion. Bibl. Tnd., Calcutta 1901, pp. 181 f. 

* An anonymous commentary on the (cited by Lassen op cit. 

p. 72 and Pischel, op. cit. p. 17) not only makes Umapatidhara a member 
(Sffmajika) of Lakshmanasena’s court but also a Vaidya by caste ! Our author 
is certainly to be distinguished from the much later Umspati Upadhyaya, author 
of Parijatp'-harana-nataka (ed. Grierson in JBOHS. ni. 20-98), who flouri^d im- 
der Hindupati Harihara Deva (of Mithils) reigning * after the Yavana rule”. this 
Maithila poet appears to be familiar with Jayadeva's poem. 
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The high tribute paid by Jayadeva to AchSrya Govardhana that 
he had no rival in the composition of faultless erotic verse^ enables 
us to identify him with GovardhanSchSrya, author of AryS-sapta- 
a punning verse (No. 39) of which refers to an illustrious king 
of the Sena dynasty {sena-kula’lUaka-bhiipati). In verse 38 the 
poet speaks of his learned father Nilambara who appears to have 
composed a work on Dharma-sSstra, while in one of the concluding 
verses he mentions his brothers and pupils, Udayana* and Bala- 
bhadra,* who helped him in revising and publishing his poem. The 
honorific AchSrya, mentioned by Jayadeva as well as by the poem 
itself (verses 51,.702), perhaps indicates his high rank as a scholar 
and poet. The poem, as its name indicates, is a collection of a little 
over 700 detached verses® in the Arya metre, alphabetically arranged 
in sections, most of which have a predominantly erotic theme. In 
following the tradition of the love-poem in the stanza-form, in which 
the aim is to depict, within the restricted scope of a self-standing and 
daintily finished verse, some definite erotic situation or a definite 
phase of the emotion, Govardhana has obviously taken (verse 52) 
the Prakrit Sattasal of Hsla as his model ;• but he was at the same 
time attempting to achieve a task of no small difficulty. Such 
miniature painting involves the perfect expression of a pregnant idea 
or intense emotion by means of a few precise and elegant touches. 
In this Govardhana has, no doubt, attained a measure of success, but 
very often his verses, moving haltingly in the somewhat unsuitable 
medium of the Arya metre, arc more clever than poetical, and lack 
the inimitable flavour, wit and heartiness of Hsla’s miniature word- 
pictures. It achieved however the distinction of having inspired 

* As against Jayadeva’s reference to ‘he iringaroitarc-sat-prameya-rachana 
of Acbsrya Govardhana, we have verse 47 of the AryS-sapfasatt, where Govard¬ 
hana praises composition which are sotkarsha-'srjhgara. 

* Ed. Kffvyamsis 1, Bombay 1886 (rcpnnted 1895), with Vyahgyartha- 
commentary of Ananta-pandita; also cd. Somanath Sarma, Dacca Samvat 

1921 (text only, in Bengali characters), Aufreebt mentions four other commentaries. 
Our references are to the Bombay ed. 

® M. Chakravarti believes (/.45B. 1906, p. 159) that this Udayana may 
be identical with the Udayana-kavl who composed the Prasasti of the Meghcgvara 
temple at Bhuvancsvara in Orissa (£/. vi. 202). 

‘ Under the name Baiabhadra, SAm. ouotes four verses (ii. 15.1; n. 28 1; 
IV. 19. 5; IV. 50. 3) 

* The Dacca edition gives a total of 731 consecutively numbered verses; 
but the Bombay edition and M. Chakravarti, toe. ci7. agree that there are 54 
introductory stanzas, 696 stanzas in the main body of the text and 6 concluding 
stanzas, giving a total of 756 verses. 

* The imitation of the Prakrit model is carried to the extent not only of 
using the moric Aryl metre, but also of calling the sections Vrajygs. It is 
interesting that the last Vrajya is called Ksha-kara VrajyS.! 
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the Hindi Satsal of Vihanlsl which holds a high rank in Hindi 
poetry.^ 

Jayadeva also refers to another poetical contemporary, named 
i^ara^a, who, in his opinion, was praiseworthy in quick and difficult 
composition.* On this testimony of reconditeness, an attempt has 
been made to identify him with the grammarian Sarajjadeva author 
of the Durghata-vritti,^ a work in which difficult usages of doubtful 
grammatical accuracy, culled from classical authors, are justified with 
nicety. There is no chronological difficulty, as the Durghata-vfitti 
is expressly dated in l^aka 1095 (=^1173 a. d.) ; and the fact that its 
author, according to the NamaskriyS verses, was probably a 
Buddhist, need not seriously affect the question. But there is no 
evidence to justify the identification, which is only a conjecture. A 
verse of ^aranadeva quoted in the Sadukiti° (in. 54. 5) tells us that 
he flourished under some illustrious king of the Sena dynasty (sem- 
vaMa-tilaka) ; and another verse (iii. 15. 4) of his, deprecating the 
neighbouring kings of Kalinga, Chedi, KsmarUpa and the 
Mlechchhas, makes a reference to Gau^a-Lashmi. But the antho¬ 
logy quotes not only ^ara^adeva four times (i. 69. 5 ; ii. 135. 2 and 
the two references given above), but also l$ara:^a (extensively, fifteen 
times), l^aratjadatta (in 2. 5) and Chirantana-^arftna (iv. 1. 2). 
There is nothing very recondite in the verses quoted, and it is difficult 
to say if all the authors are identical.^ 

But the greatest among these poets is undoubtedly Jayadeva 
himself. ITie fame of his Glta-govindcfi has never been confined 

* It is noteworthy that none of the stanzas of Arya-saptasatl is quoted in 
Skm. A poet Govardhana is quoted six times, but these verses cannot be traced 
in the poem. The Sp. (No. 466) and Sml, (p. 304) quote one verse each of 
Govardhanachsrya in Arya. both of which are found in the poem; but another 
verse credited to Govardhana in Sp- (No. 3400) is not traceable in either edition. 
Three verses of Govardhanacharya quoted in Pdv. occur in the poem, but the 
fourth verse (No. 374) similarly cited is untraceable and is given anonymously in 
Skm. (i. 58. 4). 

• karanah slaghyo duruha-drute (v. 1. ^druteh, ^adbute). For interpreta¬ 
tion see Pischel, op. cit. pp. 24-29. S. C. Chakravar’ti (introd. to Bkgshs^vrim, 
p. 7) explains : “Sarana is praiseworthy in dealing with (liquefying) the stiff”! 

• TSS. No. 6, 1909 ! 

* The two veraes assigned to Sarana in Pdv. (Nos. 369. 370) occur under 
the same namein Skm. (i. 61. 2,5). Only these two Bengal anthologies quote 
^rapa. 

» Very often printed in India. The earliest edition is by Lassen, Bonn 1836. 
Other editions : With the Jtasika-priys of Kumbha and the Rasa-meSiJari of 
St^kata-misra. NSP. Bombay 1317, 1923 ; with the Balabodhini of Chaitanyadgsa 
(first printed, Calcutta 1881), ed. Haiekrishna Mukhoji (in Bengidi 
characters), Calcutta 1929. For an account of the commentaries, see Lassen, 
Prolegomena to the work cited and Pischel, op. cit. The work has bm translated 
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within the limits of Bengal. It has claimed more than forty 
commentators from different provinces and more than a dozen 
imitations;^ it has been cited extensively in the anthologies;® and 
it has been regarded not only as a great poem but also as a great 
religious work of mediaeval Vaishijavism. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the work should be claimed also by Mithils and Orissa.® Of 
the author himself, however, our information is scanty, although we 
have a large number of legends,^ which are matters of pious belief 
rather than positive historical facts. In a verse occuning in the 
work itself (xii. 11), which however is not commented upon by 
Kumbha* in the middle of the 15th century, we are informed that 
he was the son of Bhojadeva and Rsmadevl (variants Rsdhs°, 
Varna®). The name of his wife was probably PadmRvati,® and his 
home was Kendubilva (ni. 10),® which has been identified with 

into English by Sir William Jones {Collected Works,'London \9.Q1) and Edwin 
Arnold {The Indian Song of Songs, London 1875, free verse-rendering); into 
German by F. Ruckert in ZKM. i (1837), pp, 129-173 (Berlin : Karl Schnabel 1920) 
and into French by G. Courtillier, Paris 1904. 

‘ Some of which take for their theme Rama-Sita and Hara-Gauri. 

2 Besides 31 verses quoted in Skm., of which only two (i. 59. 4 ; ii. 37. 4) are 
traceable in the poem, we have 24 quotations in the ,Sp. and 4 in Sbhv. The Sml. 
assigns nine verses to Jayadeva, six of which occur in the Frasanna-raghava of his 
namesake, Jayadeva, who describes himself as the son of Sumitra and Mahadeva of 
the Kaundinya-gotra, but with whom he is often confounded. One of the Sml. 
verses (p, 314) of Jayadeva occurs in the Mahctnataka (iv. 22)! 

• The question is discussed by M. Chakravarti in JASB. 1906, pp. 163-65. 

The Hindi Bhakta-mal of Nabhadasa (edited and rewritten by Narayana- 
dasa in the middle of the I7th century), as well as the Sanskrit Bhakta-mald by 
Chandradatta based on it, records some of these legends. See Pischel, op. cit. 
pp. 19, 23, and Grierson, Vernacular Lit. of India (Calcutta 1889), Sec. 51. These 
legends, however, show in what light Jayadeva was glorified in the eyes of the 
later Vaishnava devotee. 

^ But it is accepted by other commentators and is found in Biihler’s 
Kashmir ms. {Kashmir Report, p, 64), as well as in the Nepal ms. dated 1494 
{JASB. 1906, p. 166). 

^ The implied personal reference to Padmsvati in i. 2 is disputed expressly 
by Kumbha, who would interpret the word padmavatl as the goddess Lakshmi. 
In X. 8 we have : padmavatl ramana-jayadeva-kavF, but there is a variant reading : 
jayati jayadeva-kavf, which omits this word ; while the third referwice in xi. 8 
is interpreted by Kumbha also in the same way. But Chaitanyadssa, Ankara* 
mika and other commentators take these passages as implying a reference to the 
proper name of Jayadeva’s wife. The legend that Padmsvati was a dancing girl, 
and Jayadeva supplied the musical accompaniment to her dancing is said to be 
implied by means of punning in Jayadeva’s self-description as padmilvathcharai^ 
charai^a-chakravartin in i. 2. 

The name is given variously as Kindu®, Tindu®, or Sindhu®. Kumbha takes 
it as the name of the village where the poet resided or as his §asana ; Qiaitaoya> 
disa believes it to be the name of his Grama and family (Kula) ; iankara thinks it 
to be the V^itti-grama of Jayadeva’s family. 
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Kenduli on the bank of the river Ajaya in the district of Birbhum, 
where an annual fair is still held in his memory on the last day of 
Msgha. The various songs in the poem indicate that the poet had 
also a knowledge of music. Jayadeva himself does not give any 
independent clue to his date ; but the traditional accounts* agree 
in placing him in the court of king Lakshmanasena ; and apart from 
the poet’s own refeienccs to Dhoyi and Achcrya Govardhana, which 
point to the period of Sena rule, a verse from the GlUi-govinda (i. 16) 
is said to occur in an inscription dated 1292 a.d.,® while two verses 
(i. 59. 4 and n. 37. 4) given by Sadukti° as Jayadeva’s are found in 
the poem (xi. 11 and vi. 11). 

The Gtta-govinda, with its erotic emotionalism, has been claimed 
by the Chaitanya sect as one of its sources of religious inspiration ; 
and Bengal Vaishnavism would regard the work not so much as a 
poetical composition of great beauty as an authoritative religious 
text, illustrating the refined subtleties of its theology and Rasa-Sristra. 
The theme as well as inspiration of Jayadeva's poem, like those of 
the Maithili Rsdhfi-Krishna songs of Vidyapati,® would doubtless 
lend themselves to such interpretation, but the attitude has some¬ 
what seriously affected the proper appreciation of Jayadeva’s work. 
It should not be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three 
centuries before the promulgation of the Rasa-SSstra of Rupa 
Gosvsmin ; and the Krishnaism, which emerges in a finished literary 
from in his poem, as in the Maithili songs of Vidyflpati, should not 
be equalised with that presented by the dogmas and doctrines of 
later scholastic theologians.* As a poet of undoubted gifts, it 

^ For references see Pischei, op. cit. pp. 5-6. 

• See JASB. 1906, pp. 168-69- This is the stone-inscription (facsbnile 
published by M. R. Majumdar, Journ. University of Bombay, vi. part 6,126), dated 
Saihvat 1348 (=1292 A.D.), of the time of Sarngadeva Vaghels of Gujarat, which 
reproduces the Dasavatara-stuti verse (Gxta~govinda i. 16 : vedan uddharate) as 
a benedictory stanza. Two poems, ascribed to Jayadeva, in praise of Hari-Govinda. 
are preserved in the Sikh Xdi~Granth, but in their present form they are in Western 
Apabhraihaa. 

® As his works testify, VidyBpati, also a court-poet, was undoubtedly a 
Snasrta PaSchopasaka. but the followers of Chaitanya have attempted to transform 
him also into a Vaishnava devotee. The question has been discussed by H. P. 
^Estrl in his edition of Vidyapati’s Klrti-lata. 

* For a discussion of this question, as well as on the sources of Jayadeva’s 
poem, cf. S. K. De, Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal (Festschrift M. Winternits, 
pp. 196 f) and in Early History of the Vais^ava Faith and Movement in Bengal, 
pp. 7-10. There are parallelisms between the treatment by Jayadeva, on the one 
hemd, and'the Srahma-vaivarta-purs^ on the other, of the Radha-Kpshpa legend 
and its erotico-religious possibilities in a vivid background of sensuous charm ; but 
there is no conclusive proof of Jayadeva’s indebtedness to the Purxpa. Nor is it 
probable that the source of Jayadeva’s inspiration was the Kfishpa-Oopt legend of 

47- 
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could not have been his concern to compose a religious treatise 
according to any particular Vaislujava dogmatics;'he claims m«it 
as a poet, and his religious inspiration should not be allowed to 
obscure this proper claim. If he selected the love-story of Rsdhs 
and Krishna, fascinating to mediaeval India, the divine love that he 
depicts is considerably humanised in an atmosphere of passionate 
poetic appeal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Glta-govinda, both in its 
emotinal and literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place in the 
history of Sanskrit poetry. Jayadeva emphasises the praise and 
worship of Krishna and claims religious merit, but he prides himself 
upon the elegance, clarity and music of his diction, as well as upon 
the felicity and richness of his sentiments. The claims are in no 
way extravagant. Even if there is nothing new in it, the theme 
must have been a living reality to the poet as well as to his audience. 
But the literary form in which this theme is presented is extremely 
original. The work calls itself a Ksvya and conforms to the formal 
division into cantos, but in reality it goes much beyond the stereo¬ 
typed Kavya prescribed by the rhetoricians; and modern critics 
have found in it a lyric drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an 
opera (L^vi), a melodrama (Pischel) and a refined YatrB (von 
Schroeder). As a creative work of art it has a form of its own, but 
it defies conventional classification. Though cast in a semi-dramatic 
mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical; though modelled perhaps on the 
prototype of the popular Krish^ia-yatrB in its choral and melodrama¬ 
tic peculiarities, it is yet far removed from the old YatrS by its want 
of improvisation and mimetic qualities ; though imbued with religious 
feeling, the attitude is yet eminently secular; though intended and 
still used for popular festival where simplicity and directness count, 
it yet prossesses all the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate work 
of art. Except the introductory descriptive and narrative verses 
composed in the orthodox metres of classical poetry, we have inter¬ 
locutions consisting of melodious Padavalis, which are meant to be 

the Srlmad-bhugavata, which avoids all direct mention of Radhs and describes the 
autumnal, and not the vernal (as in Jayadeva), Rasa-lila. There must have been 
other wide-spread tendencies of a similar kind from which Jayadeva, like Vidyapati 
of later times, derived his inspiration. Even in Chaitanya’s time, when Srltmd- 
bhagavata emotionalism was fully established (the work being the almost exclusive 
scripture of the Chaitanya sect), we have evidence of other currents of Vaishnava 
devotionalism. 

* That Jayadeva had no sectarian purpose is also shown by thetict that 
the Sahajiya sect also regards him as its Adi-guru and one of its nine Rasikas. 
The Vallabhachari sect also recognises the Glta-govinda, in direct imitation of 
which Vallabhacharya’s son Vitthalesvara wrote his Sring3ra’rasa-matf4ofio. 
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sung but to which moric metres are skilfully suited ; while the use 
of the refrain with these songs not only intensifies their haunting 
melody but also combines the detached stanzas into a perfect whole. 
We have thus narration, description and speech finely interwoven 
with recitation and song, a combination which creates a type un¬ 
known in Sanskrit. Again, the erotic mysticism, which expresses 
fervent religious longings in the intimate language and imagery of 
earthly passion, and of which Jayadeva’s work is one of the earliest 
and best literary examples,^ supplies the picturesque and emotional 
infiatus, in a novel yet familiar form, by transforming the mighty 
sex-impulse into an ecstatic devotional sentiment. All the conven¬ 
tions and the traditions of Sanskrit love-poetry have been skilfully 
utilised, and the whole effect is heightened by blending it harmoni¬ 
ously with the surrounding beauty of nature. All this, again, is 
enveloped in a fine excess of pictorial richness, verbal harmony and 
lyrical splendour, of which it is difficult to find a parallel. Jayadeva 
makes a wonderful use indeed of the sheer beauty of words and their 
inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable ; and like all artistic 
masterpieces, his work becomes almost untranslatable. No doubt, 
in all this there is deliberate workmanship, but all effort is successfully 
concealed in an effective simplicity and clarity, in a series of passion¬ 
ate and extremely musical word-pictures. 

In its novelty and completenesss of effect, Jayadeva’s work, 
therefore, is unique in Sanskrit, and can be regarded as almost 
creating a new literary genre. It does not strictly follow the 
Sanskrit tradition, but bears closer resemblance to the spirit and 
style of Apabhrarhaa or vernacular poetry. The musical PadSvalis, 
which form the staple of the poem, are indeed composed in Sanskrit 
but really conform to the vernacular manner of expression and 
employ rhymed and melodious moric metres which are hardly akin 
to older Sanskrit metres.* The verses are not isolated, but rhyme 
and refrain wind them up into compact stanzas, which, again, is a 
well known characteristic of vernacular song and lyric. The very 
term PadSvali which became so familiar in later Bengali song, is 
not found in this sense in Sanskrit, but is obviously taken from 
popular poetry. A consideration of these peculiarities makes Pischel 

* With the notable exception of the Krishna-karnUmrita of Lilssuka, of which, 
however, no influence is traceable in Jayadeva’s poem. See Krish^a-karnamrita, 
ed. S. K. De, Introd., pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

• Oh the use of rhyme in Sanskrit and Apabhraihsa poetry, see Keith-L/;., 
197-98. The rhyme in Sanskrit is not Antya-yamaka, as Keith seems to think, 
but Antyanuprasa (see Sakitya-darpana, x. 6); but its regular use, like that of 
refrain, chiefly in religious poems and Stotras, is late, and is probably due to the 
influence of Apabhramb poetry. 
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suggest* that Jayadeva's poem goes back to an Apabhram^a original ; 
but, apart from the fact that no such tradition exists, literary and 
historical considerations will entirely rule out the theory. It should 
not be forgotten that the Glta-govinda was composed in an epoch 
when the classical Sanskrit literature was already on the decline, and 
when it was possible for such apparently irregular types to come 
into existence, presumably through the choral and melodramatic 
tendencies of vernacular literature, which was by this time gradually 
coming into prominence. It is conceivable that popular festive 
performances, like the religious Yatrs, with their mythological theme, 
quasi-dramatic presentation and preference for song and melodrama, 
must have reacted upon the stereotyped Sanskrit literature and 
influenced its spirit and form to such an extent as to produce irregular 
and apparently nondescript types, which approximated more dis¬ 
tinctly to the vernacular tradition, but which, being meant for a more 
cultivated audience, possessed a highly stylised form. Jayadeva’s 
Gita-govinda appears to be a remarkable example of such a type, 
indicating, as it does, an attempt to renew and remodel older forms 
of composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of vernacular 
language and literature. That this was not an isolated attempt but 
an expression of a widespread literary tendency is indicated by the 
existence of a small but significant body of literature which exhibits 
similar peculiarities.® In these cases, the veinacular literature, 
developing side by side, reacted upon Sanskrit, as it was often 
reacted upon by Sanskrit ; and the question of re-translation does 
not arise. It should also be noted that although the PadSvalls 
follow the spirit and manner of vernacular songs, yet they accept 
the literary tradition of Sanskrit in their highly ornamental and 
stylistic mode of expression. The profusion of verbal figures, like 
chiming and alliteration, which are not adventitious but form an 


Op. cit. p. 27 ; repeated ia Chat ter125-26. The fact that 
none of the Padsvalis is quoted in the Sanskrit anthologies proves nothing; 
it only shows that the anthology-makers did not think that these songs strictly 
followed the Sanskrit tradition. 

* The editor of the Gopala-keli-chandrika (of Ramakrishpa of Gujarat, cd. 
Caland), which contains Padsvalis of the same kind, rightly draws attention to its 
quasi-dramatic and choral peculiarities, and touches upon its similarity to the 
Swang of North-western India, as well as to the Ystrs. The Parijata-harem 
(ed. Gricreon in JBORS.m. 20-98) of Umapati Upfidhyaya, who probably preceded 
Vidyspati, is written in Sanskrit but contains Maithili songs, wMck^re not 
translated into Sanskrit. The Mahanataka is another example of a so-called drama, 
which was undoubtedly influenced in form and spirit by popular literature ; see 
S.K.Dt, Problem of the Mahaninaka{lHQ. 1931, pp. 553, 568-69), where this 
question is discussed. 
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integral part of its literary expression, is hardly possible in Prakrit 
or Apabhrarnsa Which involves diphlhongisation, compensatory 
lengthening or epenthetic intrusion of vowels, as well as elision 
of intervocalic consonants. It is scarcely believable that these 
verbal figures did not exist in the original but were added or 
re-composed in the presumed Sanskrit version. It is difficult, there¬ 
fore, to admit that the Glta-govinda was prepared in this factitious 
manner ; and the theory of translation becomes unbelievable when 
one considers that Jayadeva’s achievement lies more in the direction 
of its verbally finished from, which is inseparable fiom its poetic 
expression. 



CHAPTER XII 

RISE OF VERNACULAR LITERATURE 
I. ORIGIN 

AnthropolcXjY tells us that the people of Bengal are composed 
of diverse racial elements—North Indian ( ‘Aryan’) Longheads, 
‘Alpine’ Shortheads, Dravido-Munds Longheads, and Mongolian 
Shortheads. The presence of a Negroid element (like the one found 
in some coastlands of India, and in South India) has been traced 
among the Nagas in ♦he hills of Assam, but not so far in the 
Bengali people. There is a great deal of speculation about the 
languages spoken by these races, particularly by the Alpine Short¬ 
heads. Without connecting language with race, we find speeches 
of the following families spoken within Bengal from very ancient 
times : the Austric (Mon-Khmer and Kol), the Dravidian, the 
Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese, and lastly the Indo-European 
(Aryan). If a Negroid people ever existed at all in Bengal (which 
is not unlikely), then there must have been current in very 
ancient times a special language among this people, which was 
possibly related to Andamanese. But in all likelihood this Negroid 
speech became extinct with the problematic Negroid inhabitants of 
Bengal, although we may assume that a few vocables may have 
survived in Austric and its successors in Bengal.^ 

Speakers of Austric - we do not know to what race or races 
they belonged anthropologically- are beiieved by some to have first 
entered Bengal through Assam from Northern Indo-China, their 
area of characterization ; and it would seem that their dialects 
agreed with the Mon-Khmer group of Austric rather than with the 
Kol '"Munda) group. The latter may have been a differentiation 
of the original Austric in Central India or Upper Gangetic India.® 


‘ See Inrfo-Aryan and Hindi by S. K. Chatterji, Ahmedabad 1942, pp. 32-34. 

* It should be mentioned in passing that the Hungarian scholar Hevesy Vilmos 
(Wilhelm von Hevesy, Guillaume de Hevesy) has tried to establish that the Kola 
(Mundtfs) were distinct from the Mon-Khmers, linguistically as well as racially. 
According to him, the Kol speech is related to the Finno-Ugrian family, and does 
not belong to the Austric. A prehistoric migration of Finno-Ugrians is thus postu¬ 
lated as furnishing one of the racial and cultural elements in India. Accoading to 
this view,the Kols would be the result of a fusion of Finno-Ugrians with earlier peo¬ 
ples living in India—the Austric or Austio-Asiatic Mon-Khmers and the primitive 
Negroids. This view has not yet received wide or general acceptance. For a resume 
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The Austrics were succeeded by the Dravidian-speakers, who 
would appear to have grouped themselves in the west of Bengal, 
and also to have penetrated into the heart of Bengal ; but we know 
nothing of even the main lines of their settlement (much less the 
details) except what vague hints we can wring from the toponomy 
of Bengal, itself an obscure subject for lack of authentic old records. 
Western India, the Deccan and South India received the greatest 
impress from the Dravidians, and Northern India was only less 
influenced by them, the later Aryan impact forcing the Dravidian 
basis to retire into the background. 

Then came the Tibeto-Chinese or Sino-Tibetan tribes belonging 
mainly to the Tibeto-Burman group—the Bodos and others -who 
overlaid the earlier Austric settlers in North and East Bengal. The 
linguistic situation, as a result of these migrations and mixtures of 
peoples which began centuries before the Christian era, must 
consequently have been very complex, and we have no definite or 
positive information about it. 

Finally, the Aryans came into the scene. The advent or the 
Aryan speakers made the formation of the Bengali people and the 
rise of the Bengali language a possibility. The Aryan speech—a 
variety of the Prachya or Ancient Eastern Prakfit which was 
current in Magadha— overflowed into Bengal ; first into West and 
North Bengal, and then into Central and East Bengal, with the 
infiltration of Magadhan settlers ; merchants, soldiers, officials and 
agriculturists ; and Brahmans, i^lrama^ias and Yafis, to minister to the 
religious need of the Brahmanists, Buddhists and Jains and also to 
bring within the fold of Aryan or Upper Indian religion and culture 
the non-Aryan tribes of the land. In all likelihood, this infiltration 
or peaceful penetration of Aryan speakers started long before the 
political annexation of a non-Aryan Bengal (West and North Bengal) 
to Magadha and Upper Gangetic India in Maurya times. The 
speakers of non-Aryan gradually fell under the spell of the Aryan 
speech as they adopted the faith of the BrShman, Buddhist or Jain, 
and with it their common cultural milieu. Political connection with 
Mauryan Magadha only helped the movement which had begun 
earlier. The official_ language of Magadha was used in Bengal, as 
in the Mauryan Brahmi inscription discovered at Mahssthan^ in 
the Bogra district of North-Central Bengal, v»hich is the oldest con¬ 
temporary document we have of history and culture in Bengal. 
The Maurya government undoubtedly helped the peaceful spread of 

of Hevesy’s views, see “Traces of Ugrian Occupation in India” by Dr. Bireti Bon 
nerjea, IC. April. 1937. 

^ Supra p. 44. 
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the Aryan speech of Magadha in Bengal and other eastern parts of 
India. 

In this way, the Aryanization of Bengal may be said to have 
commenced in right earnest from the closing centuries of the first 
millennium b c. The non-Aryan speeches inevitably gave way. The 
process is not yet complete in Bengal, as in some other parts of 
India, and will go on until the Kol, Dravidian and Tibeto-Burman 
dialects of Northern India ultimately disappears. The greater 
prestige of the Aryan speech, as the language of a better organized 
civilization and religion and as the language of the administration, 
was its great ally, before which the tribal dialects of the non-Aryans 
as vehicles of a primitive village culture had no chance. 

The Bengali language, however, was not born before 900 a.d. 
The Aryan soeech was still in the Middle Indo-Aryan {‘PrSkfit') 
stage. It is convenient to divide the history of the Aryan language 
in India into three periods : (1) the Old Indo-Aryan period, from the 
time that the Aryans entered India and settler) in the Punjab, and 
spread eastward, down to the time of Buddha (roughly from 1500 b.c. 
to 600 B.C.), Vedic and Early Sanskrit representing this period ; 
(2) the Middle Indo-Aryan period, which appears to have manifested 
itself in the Aryan language earlier in Eastern India than in North- 
Western India and which continued roughly from the time of 
Buddha down to 1000 a.d.— P^//, Asokan and other inscriptional 
PrSkfits, and the later Prakrits and Apabharam&a of literature 
representing the Aryan speech during this period ; and (3) the 
New Indo-Aryan period, which commenced roughly about 1000 a.d., 
when the Modern Indo-Aryan languages (‘Vernaculars’) emerged 
out of the ApabhraMas. Middle Indo-Aryan {^Prakrit') presents 
a number of strata : Early or First Middle Indo-Aryan, typified by 
the oldest Prakrits, as in the Asokan inscriptions, and by Pali ; 
Transitional Middle Indo-Aryan, typified by the inscriptions from 
c. 200 B.c. to 200 A.D., and to some extent by the §aurasem Prakrit ; 
Second Middle Indo-Aryan, 200 600 a.d., when the literary Prakfits 
like Maharasbfri were in use ; and Third Middle Indo-Aryan or 
ApabhraMa, 600-1000 a d., in which the Prakrits die and out of 
which the Bhashas or ‘Vernaculars’ or New Indo-Aryan speeches 
are born. 

if the speech of Magadha came to Bengal during the Maurya 
period, it came during the close of the first stage of Middle Indo- 
Aryan ; and then it developed on the soil of Bengal, at first as a 
transplanted colonists’ speech with constant strengthening by 
streams of fresh emigrants during the following centuries when the 
language passed from the First (through the Transitional) to the 
Second Middle Indo-Aryan stage. It would have been very helpful 
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if we had specimens of the actual spoken language of Bengal and 
Bihar during all this period. But barring the eastern inscriptions 
of Asoka, and a few Brahmi seals from Bihar, and one or two 
inscriptions (like the ;^utanuka inscription^ at Rsmgarh Hill in 
Southern Bihar), we have no authentic specimens. In the Sanskrit 
drama beginning from Afevaghosha (2nd century a.d,), we have 
passages in a dialect Magadht which possesses some noteworthy 
peculiarities (e.g. no r and only /, and only i and no other sibilant ; 
and in the later texts, ch, j changed into ych, yj ; kk, chch, tU 
pp changed into kk, kch, kt, kt and kp ; stops and aspirates in the 
interior always occurring as sonant stops and aspirates ; and the use 
of the affix -e for the nominative singular of masculine and neuter 
nouns in -a ; etc,). But we can hardly look upon this Magadhl of 
the drama as a genuine spoken vernacular - it is rather a kind of 
North Indian dramatist’s conception of what the backward 
provincials of the extreme east of Arytivarta spoke like. We can 
thus use the specimens of the Magadht Prakrit of the* dramas as 
a sort of imitation dialect rather than the real article, like a great 
deal of the so-called Bahgal or East Bengal dialect in Bengali dramas 
of the 19th and 20th centuries written by Calcutta or West Bengal 
writers who had never been to East Bengal. 

We get a full-fledged Middle Bengali literature from that 
flnished work, the earliest in Middle Bengali, the Srtkrishrfa-klrttana 
of Ananta Badu ChandidSsa, which in its present form dates from 
the fifteenth century and may even go back to the fourteenth. 
Before that, we have a few fragments of poems in whai may be 
called Old Bengali, which undoubtedly belongs to the pre- 
Muhammadan period, before 1200 a.d., but which in my opinion 
cannot be attributed to any century earlier than the tenth. From, 
say, 950 a.d. on, with a gap for the century of the Turki conquest 
of Bengal and the century after (1200-1400 a.d.), we have a fairly 
continuous line of Bengali literature, with extensive enough specimens. 
But the history of the Bengali language when it was being evolved 
out of forms of the late Magadht Prakrit or Magadht Apabhrarhka as 
spoken during the period 600-1000 a.d. in the five Bengals (RSdha, 
Varendra, Vanga, Chattala and Samatata, i.e. West Bengal, North- 
Central Bengal, East Bengal, South-East Bengal and the Delta) — 
to which -Ksmarnpa or Western Assam should be added-cannot be 
satisfactorily established or worked out for lack of actual remains. 
Doubtless, during these long centuries from the first settlemeni of 
Aryan -speakers in Bengal down to the final transformation into 
Old Bengali, c. 1000 a.d., certain tendencies inherited from the Old 

* ASI. 1903-4, p. 128 ; for other references cf. Liiders* List, No. 921. 
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Eastern Prakrit became ;*.ocentuated, certain innovations came in, 
and in addition a certain amount of non-Aryan influence (in sounds 
and sound attributes of vocal length and intonation, in words, and, 
above all, in syntax) was absorbed, when the masses in Bengal 
speaking their Mon-Khmer, Kol, Dravidian and Tibeto-Bunnan 
dialects adopted the Aryan Prakfit. But much of it will remain a 
matter of linguistic speculation, although a great deal can 
be legitimately inferred from linguistic and anthropological 
investigation. 

Connected specimens of the language of Magadha aud Bengal 
(except the artificial MSgadhi Prakrit passages in the Sanskrit 
drama mentioned above) are thus lacking from after the Maurya 
period (2nd cent, b.c.) to the tenth century a.d. It was during this 
period of over a millennium that Bengali and its sister-speeches of 
the Magadhan family evolved (Assamese, which is intimately 
connected, almost identical, with Bengali ; Oriya, almost equally 
close to Bengali ; Maithili of North Bihar and Magahi of South 
Bihar, which may be looked upon as twin speeches ; and Bhojpuriy5 
of West Bihar and the Eastern United Provinces) ; and it is 
towards its close that a vernacular Bengali literature came into 
being. But although we lack connected specimens, individual words 
have been preserved for Bengali in contemporary copper-plate and 
other inscriptions in the form of place-names (which are often 
made up of common words of the language) and personal names, 
and in that of vernacular glosses to Sanskrit words in a commentary 
on the Sanskrit lexicon Amara-koka by Vandyaghatiya SarvSnanda 
(this last is rather late, dating from the second half of the twelfth 
century, c. 1159 a.d.— when the nucleus of an Old Bengali literature 
had already come into being). These single words in the inscriptions 
and the glosses are important ; they indicate that the New Indo-Aryan 
stage is not yet established—at least in the formal or official style 
favoured in documents like the inscriptional grants : only in a few 
late inscriptions from the tenth century do we find any sign that 
the simplification of the double consonants of Middle Indo-Aryan 
(with a compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel) has 
already set in. 

The extent of vernacular literature composed in Bengal during 
pre-Muhammadan times is not large ; and it is the fortunate preserva¬ 
tion of some old mss. in Nepal that has enabled us to know 
something of it. A great deal of the vernacular literature composed 
in Eastern India in general and Bengal in particular on the I^aja 
School of later MaliJtyana Buddhism is preserved in Tibetan transla¬ 
tion in the Tanjur (Bstan-ligyur). The Indo-Aryan- Apabhramia 
and Old Bengali— originals of most of this are lost. 
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We have no means of ascertaining whether there was any 
vernacular literature in the Aryan tongue of Bengal prior to the 
Psla period. Before the establishment of the Aryan sp)eech and 
during the time it was spreading in the province, we may quite 
reasonably expect that the different Austric, Dravidian and Tibeto- 
Burman tribes had songs and tales, all preserved orally, in their 
Mon-Khmer, Kol, Dravidian, Bodo and other dialects. The Aryan 
speakers similarly brought their traditional tales and legends, love 
songs and ballads (some of them possibly in mss.) in their Eastern 
Prakrit from Bihar and Upper India, which were duly adopted by 
the people with the Aryan language and Upper Gangetic lehgion 
and culture, as part of the Aryan tradition. But no trace of it 
remains. New Indo-Aryan (Bengali) forms of names like Kanha 
(Kanu or Kanai)^ Rahl (Rai), Kaihha, Nanda, Aihatfa {Aimam, 
Ayari) are based on Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) folk forms like 
Kar^ha, Rabid, Kamsa, Nanda, Ahivaityr^u or Ahimannu (=01d 
Indo-Aryan or Sanskrit Kriihrra, Radhikci, Karhsa, Nanda, Ahhi- 
manyu) : and this fact goes to prove that the stories of Krishna’s 
early life and of the love of Krishna and R&dhs at VrindSvana 
were, at least in their primitive form, known to some of -the people 
of Bengal in the Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan, i.c. pre-Muham¬ 
madan, period. There is evidence, though it only goes back to the 
end of the pre-Muhammadan age, that vernacular poetry was 
composed on the Rsdha-Krishna story. We can similarly surmise 
that vernaculai poetry on 6iva and DurgS and other PuiSpic or 
Brahmanical deitiet already existed in Prakrit and Apabbrarhia- 
speaking Bengal. 

When a vernacular speech current over a wide tract in the 
form of dialects has not taken a definite form, and does not possess 
any prestige as a patois, particulany among those groups which in a 
way set the fashion in these matters, there cannot be much deliberate 
and sustained literary effort in it. The educated classes in Bengal, 
whether Brahm ns, or Kshtriya chiefs and landlords from Northern 
India, or Buddhist monks, or local people trained in North Indian 
traditions, cultivated Sanskrit, and would not dream of writing any 
serious work in a vernacular dialect. All the higher intellectual 
output of Bengal from after the settlement of Aryan speakers down 
to post-Chaitanya times and even later, whether in philosophy or 
letters or science (e.g. medicine), was through the medium of Sanskrit. 
The Buddhist Sanskrit of the early centuries after Christ, which is 
the result-of an attempt to make Pr5A:f/7 look like Sanskrit, was no 
longer cultivated by the Buddhists, for they as much as the 
Brahmans took to writing correct or grammatical Sanskrit. But 
a tradition of a loose Sanskritized vernacular (or vernacularized 
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Sanskrit)^ as a later development of Buddhist Sanskrit, continued 
in Bengal, down to post>Muhammadan times, and we see it 
in use even among the semi-Islamized people of North-Central 
Bengal in the sixteenth century (e.g. the Seka-kubhodayS)^ The 
Brahmanical and Buddhist writers of Sanskrit who flourished in 
Bengal (and Magadha) in the pre-Muslim period added lustre to 
Sanskrit philosophy and literature, and afforded a brilliant testimony 
to the greatness of the intellect and the poetic genius of Bengal 
during the formative period of her vernacular. In studying the 
origins of Bengali literature, we have got to take note (as furnishing 
partly the cultural background) of the literary texts in Sanskrit 
produced in Bengal during the Pflla and Sena periods, in both litera¬ 
ture proper and in the inscriptions in Sanskrit. 

It has already been remarked that when a vernaculai is not 
yet well established in a definite form, and when it has not acquired 
sufficient prestige, the people speaking it will not take up its cultiva¬ 
tion with any great enthusiasm. Often they will take up another 
speech which is more advanced, a sister-speech with a higher literary, 
cultural or political prestige. This is what has helped Hindustani 
or Hindusthani (Hindi and Urdu) to establish its position as the 
literary language par excellence among speakers of Hindki (Lahnda). 
Punjabi, the various Rajasthani dialects, Garhwali and Kumaoni, 
Kosali (Eastern Hindi), and Bhojpuriyff, Maithili and Magadhi. A 
similar thing happened in Bengal a thousand to twelve hundred years 
ago. Western ApabhraMa, or Saurasem Apahhraih'sa, which develop¬ 
ed out of Saurasem, the PrSkrit of the Midland (with elements from 
the vernaculars of Rajputana and the Punjab) into a great literary 
language, succeeded Pali and Maharashtri as a Middle Indo-Aryan 
speech of high cultural significance. It came into being some time 
after 600 a.d., and its prestige and influence grew and spread south, 
west, east, and north, with the growth and spread of Rajput power 
from the Midland and Rajput5na to Gujarat and the Deccan, the 
Punjab, Central India, the Gangetic Doab and Eastern India ; and 
even later, after the Turki conquest, when the New Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars were well established, this Apabhrain^a speech continued 
its tradition as a language for poetical composition, gradually 
merging into New Indo-Aryan literary languages. The Western 
Apabhramsa came to Magadha and Bengal as an advanced speech, 
a ready-made literary medium, which had a wide currency as a sort 

* The Se/ia-iubfwdaya, or ‘The Holy Advent of the Shaikl^ is a 
16th ccritury work in a baibarous Sanskrit-Bengali jargon,of Muhammadan author¬ 
ship or inspraiion, which gi\cs an account of a miracle-working Moslem saint who 
came from Noithern India to the court of Lakshmanasena, the last Hindu Kin g of 
Bengal in the 12th century. Cf. supra, p. 180, f.n, 6. 
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of polished lingua franca all over Aryan India, and possessed a high 
prestige with a growing literature ; morever, it was near enough 
to the local vernacular to be understood without any difficulty, and 
this enabled it to be employed by the poets and other writers in 
Bihar and Bengal for literary composition. The result was that, 
almost as much as in Gujarat, Rsjputana and Upper Gangetic India, 
Sauraserii Apabhrath^a became established in Bengal and Bihar, and 
local Writers began to cultivate it, and in course of time built up 
quite a literature in it. Sauraseni Apabhrarhia was a sort of 
Hindi or Hindustani for Aryan India during the period 600-1000 a.d. 
In the hands of the Easterners in Bengal and Bihar, it took up, as 
was natural, some Eastern words and forms and some Eastern 
idioms ; and its pronunciation (which is reflected in the spelling) 
was also modified to suit Eastern habits. The Sauraseni Apabhrarh&a 
literature of the East, which has been recovered from Nepal, is 
Buddhistic in inspiration, and consists of distichs (dohSs) and 
songs in couplets (padas) dealing with the philosophy and mysticism 
of the Sahaja-ySna treated in an allegorical way. The oldest of 
these would not appear to be older than the ninth century. 

The Sauraseni Apabhraritkt as employed in Bengal developed 
some Bengali or Eastern Indian traits ; and, as the language of some 
later groups of North Indian settlers into Eastern India, it also 
infiuenced the old vernaculars of the East -Bengali and Bihari. 
In Old Bengali, as used in the Charya poems which are discussed 
below, a few Sauraseni Apabhrath^a traits occur, at least as literary 
impositions {e.g., pronominal forms like jo, so instead of je, &e ; past 
participial forms in-w,-/«, in place of-i/u). And in Early Maithili, 
already some Sauraseni forms were introduced and adopted into the 
language as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century (e.g., 
chalu, dekhu, from l^auraseni chaliu, dekkhiu—pxoptx Early Maithili 
chalala, dekhala, ‘gone, seen’). 

It. DEVELOPMENT 

The establishment of the Psla empire in the eighth century is 
unquestionably an epoch-making event in the evolution of the 
Bengali people and their language and culture. The vernacular of 
Bengal, although still in the Middle Indo-Ar>an stage, took a 
definite form, which may be described as ‘proto-Bengali,’ by 800 a.d. 
Vhen Dharmapfila reigned. The foundation of the Pala empire 
synchronized with the birth of the Bengali people as a distinct and 
important group in the comity of the peoples of mediaeval and 
modern India. The final welding of the Magadhi Prakrit and 
Apabhrark&a dialects current in Bengal into a uniform proto* Bengali 
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type, giving the basis of a national language to the province and 
thus providing a strong bond of union among its various and 
diversely derived peoples (already culturally unified by Buddhism 
and Brahmanism), was completed by the time that the Psla 
dynasty was established. From 800 a.d. the people of Bengal had 
a new birth, and entered into a new career of literary and artistic 
endeavour, which, on the one hand, added fresh glory to the Sanskrit 
literature of India, and, on the other, developed the Pala style of 
sculpture which was adopted in Nepal and Tibet and which also 
influenced the art of Burma, of Indo-China and of Indonesia. 
Emulating the ‘Vernacular’ literature in Western Apobhrain^a 
which had doubtless already established itself in Bengal as a literary 
language for mass appeal, and taking note of such meagre folk- 
literature as may have existed orally in the vernacular dialects of 
Bengal, Buddhist preachers of the Sahaja school w ere probably the 
first to begin to compose padas or short poems of four to half-a-dozen 
rimed couplets in the Proto-Bengali vernacular. This became a 
literary tradition, and was adopted by a number of Bengali Buddhist 
religious poets in the following centuries. 

The vernacular literature of Bengal would thus appear to have 
started in the following way. Abcut a thousand years ago, two 
kinds of speech were in use : the Saurasem Apabhram^, a sort of 
Hindi of a thousand years ago, which had a wide currency ; and the 
native speech of Bengal, Proto-Bengali, which became Old Bengali 
by 1000 A.D. The same group of poets composed in both—in the 
Western (Sauraseni) Apabhraih^a as representing an older and pan- 
Aryan tradition in India, and in Proto- or Old Bengali as representing 
the rising local vernacular. The situation was to some extent 
repeated in Bengal half a millennium later, when the Bengali Vaish- 
nava lyricists writing padas on the love of Rsdhfi and Krishna used 
two kinds of speech-their own native Bengali, and an artificial 
literary language, the Braja-buU, which was Early Maithili consider¬ 
ably modified by Bengali and showing a number of Western 
Apabhramha and Early Western Hindi works and forms. 

The literary output in the vernacular of Bengal during the 
period of its rise may now be discussed under two main heads : 
Buddhist and Brahmanical. Apart from this religious poetry of a 
two-fold inspiration, there are also a few indications of what may 
be called a secular literature in Bengali, which, however, was not 
very extensive. There is no trace of a Jaina literature in Old 
Bengali, although the Jaina cult was at one time in great vogue 
in the province, though not as much as in Western India and 
it the Kannada country. Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina-all 
three forms of the Hindu religion flourished in Bengal as in other 
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parts of India, but Jainism appears to have gradually died out, or 
become restricted in Bengal, 

(fl) Buddhist Literature 

Before 1916, scholars were not aware of any genuine remains 
of Bengali language and literature before 1500 a.d. But two mss., 
which were discovered by two scholars and published from the 
VahgTya Sshitya Parished in 1916 and 1919, provide us with 
materials which enable us to trace the History of Bengali back to 
the fourteenth and even beyond the thirteenth century. These tw'O 
works were (i) the ms. of tbe ^rikTishr^a-kirttana, by Ananta Badu 
Cha^didSsa, the oldest Middle Bengali work, which was discovered 
in a village in Bankura district and was ably edited by the 
discoverer himself, Mr. Basanta Ranjan Ray, Vidyavallabha (in its 
third edition last year, 1942); and (ii) the ms. of the 47 Chary3- 
padas, composed by some 22 different poets, in Old Bengali, with a 
Sanskrit commentary, which was discovered in Nepal by the late 
MahBmahopadhySya Dr. Haraprasad l§5stri, who, along with this 
CharyS ms. discovered three other mss. (the Doims or distichs of 
Saraha, the Dohas of K5nha, and the Dakarr^ava),— and these three 
give specimens of Saurasem ApabhraMa literature, with Sanskrit 
commentaries on the Dohss. 

The four mss. as edited by mm. Dr. Haraprassd iSsstrl and 
published from theVanglya Sfihitya Parishad, have opened up a 
new horizon in the history of Bengali language and literature. 
They have established the great fact that, before the Turki conquest 
of Bengal some seven hundred years ago, there was a vernacular 
literature in Bengal, in what may be described as Old Bengali, 
of which the Charya-padas form an important fragment. The date 
of the CharySpada MS. and the nature of the subject of the poems 
as well as their language need not be discussed in detail. Suffice il 
to say here that in these 47 Charyas we have the oldest specimens 
of Bengali. In the Dohas of Saraha and of Ksi^iha, we have 
specimens of the Saurasent Apabhrarhia as used by the Buddhists 
of Eastern India. In the DskSrifava, we have a later and debased 
form of the same Souraserii ApabhraAi&a. Subsequently, other 
Doh3s and Padas composed in the same Western or Saurasenl 
Apabhrathia discovered in Nepal by Dr. HaraprasBd i^Sstrl, 
both in late mss. and in actual use as devotional songs in Nepalese 
Buddhist monasteries. And Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagch! has 
similarly..found more of these Apabhraihha poems in mss. preserved 
in Nepal. 

The character of the language of the CharyS songs it clear 
enough. It is a New Indo>Aryan speech, as it shows the charac* 
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tcristic New Indo-Aryan simplification of the Middle Indo-Aryan 
double consonants, with accompanying compensatory lenglhening 
of the preceding vowel {e.g., vfikshap^ rukkha> rtikha, bhakta^ 
bhatta>bhata, vari^a>\Qnno>-bana, etc,) It is Old Bengali, and 
not Old Magahi, Old Maithili, Old Bhojpuriyfi, or Old OriyS, 
because of its specific Bengali grammatical forms {e.g. genitive in 
-ern, dative in -ke, dative post-positions like antarep- tare in Middle 
and New Bengali, locative afifix antap ta in dialectal New Bengali, 
locative posi-position majhe <majjhahi < madhya~ \ post and future 
tense bases in -//- and and not -ol-m6 -ab~ as in the Bihari 
dialects Magaha, Maithili and BhojpuriyS ; conjunctives in -ia and 
-;7e; etc,) Its idioms are Bengali, and in the C/ra/ywi there occur 
Bengali proverbs which have continued to our days. The local 
colour of the poem—with frequent reference to river traffic--is 
also Bengali. Some of the roots and forms in the language are 
specially Bengali. The poems, however, in spite of the care their 
authors took to compose them in their vernacular, show' a number 
of Western ApabhrarhSa formt. This is only natural when we 
consider the importance of the latter language, and the chances of 
contamination or influence; besides, the ms. was copied in Nepal, 
where the introduction of better known or more familiar ApabhraMa 
forms by the Newari scribes could very well be expected. Maithili 
is spoken in a tract contiguous to Nepal; hence one or two Maithili 
forms have found their way into the text of these Old Bengali 
poems as copied in Nepal. 

The subject-matter of these Old Bengali Charya-padas is highly 
mystical, centring round the esoteric doctrines and erotic and Yogic 
theories and practices of the SahajiyS school of Buddhism.* The 
Sanskrit commentary on the CharySs, being itself in a highly 
technical jargon, does not help to make the sense of the text wholly 
clear to modern rpders, though it quotes extensively from a similar 
literature which is mostly in Sanskrit. The poems in the Dohd- 
koshas, or collections of dohas by Saraha and KC];^ha, are not so 
mystical, although abstruse enough; but a consideration of these, 
as well as of the DakHr^axa, is not directy to our purpose, as these 
are not in Bengali. 

The date of the twenty-two authors of the 47 CbarySs (theii 
original number of the collection was 50, but as the ms. lacks a 
few pages, this is their actual number) is not known with any 
certainty and is still a matter of speculation and controversy. The 
present writer regards them as belonging to 950-1200 A.D.*The authors 
of the Charyas are among the 84 Siddhas or miracle-working saints 


* Cf. Ch. xni. infra. 


* Chattcrji-I<nj^. 1.1 lo.]24. 
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and teachers who are honoured by the Mahsysna Buddhists of 
Nepal and Tibet, and some of them are still venerated in Northern 
India as great (^ivaite) Yogis. Their compositions in both Old 
Bengali and Saurosem Apabhrarirka were translated into Tibetan, and 
form part of the Tibetan Tanjur (Bstan-hgyur), in which work the 
equivalent of one of the Charya poems was found by me in 1922, 
and Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi has since found the equivalents of 
the remaining 49 as in the original compilation. Tibetan equivalents 
of the doh^s of Saraha and Kanha have already been utilised by 
Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah in establishing the text of these 
Saurasen't Apabhrathha verses.^ 

Among these Siddha poets of the Charyas, the most important 
names for establishing the chronology are those of Lui-p5, also written 
as Luyi-ps (author of two poems), and K.'tjjha-pa or Kfish^a-pSda 
(12 poems). In one of his poems K5uha-p§ mentions Jalandhari-pfida 
as if he were his guru (Charya 36). Now, Jslandhari-psda, alias 
Hadi-pa, is an important personage in the legend-cycle of Raja Gopt- 
chsnda which is widely current throughout Aryan India, from Assam 
and Chittagong to the Punjab and the Maratha country. This legend- 
cycle centres round the unwilling renunciation of his kingdom and his 
wives (Adunfi and Paduna) by a Rajs Gopichanda (or Govinda- 
chandra) of Bengal, when he was quite a young man, at the instiga¬ 
tion or insistence of his mother, Queen Madansvati, or MaynamatT, 
who had come to know by her yoga powers that that was the only 
way to save her son from a premature death. Queen MaynSmatl 
was a disciple of Gorakh-nath (or Goraksha-natha), the great 
Sivaite Yogi and Siddha who is venerated both by Nepalese and 
Tibetan Buddhists and by North-lndian Brahmanists and whose 
sect of Kan-phata Yogis still nourishes in Hindustan, the Punjab and 
Rajputana. Jalandhari-pada, mentioned by Kajjha in the Charya, 
was also a disciple of Gorakh-nBth. Gorakh-nath’s master was Mina- 
natha, or Matsyendra-natha, who is said to have obtained his esoteric 
knowledge from Siva himself in an island in the ocean. In the 
Indian tradition, Matsyendra-natha is described as the Adi-siddha, 
the first of the Siddhas. The succession from him in the line of the 
Siddhas, so far as the Siddhas figuring in the Gopichanda legend 
are concerned, is: (1) Matsyendra-natha or Mina-natha, (2) 
Gor?kh-nath, (3) Jalandhari-pada or Hadl-pa, and (4) KSnha-pS, 
Kanu-pa or Kj-ishija-pada. The Ka^jha-pa of the CharySs, who 
speaks of Jalandhari-pada in one of his poems as one would speak of 
one’s guru, must be identified with the person of the same name in the 
legend, v/hose guru was also Jalandhari ; and I have further identified 

* Les Chants mystiquet de Saraha et de Kanha, Paris 1927. 
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Ka^ha-pa, the Charya poet and the Siddha of the legend (he seems 
to refer to himself in Charys 36 as p3n4isch8ye or Pait4itSch8rya) 
with Pap4it^charya Sri-Kcn^ha-pSda, the author of the Hevajra- 
p(Ajika-yoga-ratm-m8U, a ms. of which, dated ‘the 39th year of 
King Govindapala,’ the last Pala rSja of Magadha ( = 1199 or 
1200 A.D.), has been found. This would mean that the lower limit 
for Kanha-p8 and also for his group is this date, which is, in round 
numbers, 1200 a.d., or roughly the end of the twelfth century. 

According to the account given in the oldest Marathi work, 
the J^itneharl of JnSnadeva {c. 1290), which is a translation with 
commentary of the Bhagavad-gita, Gorakh-nnth could not have lived 
before the twelfth century, since Jfianadeva, the author of this genuine 
work, declares himself to be the disciple of his own elder brother 
Nivritti-nfftha (born 1273 a.d.), who was the disciple of Goyajj.!- 
nfitha or Gaini-netha, whose guru was Gorakh-nSth, the disciple 
of Matsyendra-nfitha ; and assuming that Goyaiji-nstha, was a very 
old man when he initiated Nivfitti-nstha as a boy, his guru Gorakh- 
nath, also the teacher of Kanha-ps’s master, Jalandhari, can be 
taken back not earlier than the second half of the twelfth century. 
But it is also likely that the guru-paramparS, or chain of master and 
pupil, given in the Jfianebvart is at fault, some names having been 
omitted between Goyajjil-nstha and Gorakh-nath. But in any case, 
in the absence of other evidence, the dates 1199 a.d. (for the author 
of the ^eva/>a-p(2fJyV^5-ynga-rar«a-/M5/5=K{tDiha-p5, a younger con¬ 
temporary of Gorakh-nSth and third in line of spiritual succession 
from him) and 1290 a.d. (for JnSnadeva, fourth in line from Gorakh- 
nSth) can very well be taken to point to the second half of the 
twelfth century for Gorakh-nath. 

Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah, however, relying too much on 
certain traditional accounts preserved in Nepal, takes Matsyendra- 
natha to the seventh century a.d. ; and, with the very doubtful 
chronology of the Tibetan author Tsranstha (c. 1500), he pushes 
back the date of the extant Charya poems to some three centuries 
anterior to that proposed by the present writer. But Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi has rightly questioned the value of the Nepalese 
tradition, which he regards as spurious and concocted after the 
thirteenth century a.d. An old ms. of the Kaula-jfisna-ninyiya 
attributed to Matsyendra-natha, which Dr. Bagchi found in Nepal 
and edited, belongs on epigraphic grounds to the middle of the 
eleventh century. This would be the lower limit for Matsyendra- 
natha. Dr. Bagchi takes note of a certain guru-paramparS occurring 
in the Tibetan version of the Chakra-sambara Tantra, and suggests 
a date after 900 a.d. for Jfflandhari-psda and Kfitjha-pada. The 
above work gives the following line of teachers and pupils: 
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Jslandhari-pada > Krishi^a (=Kfinha-pa) > Guhya > Vijaya-pS > 
Tao-pa,contemporaryof King Mahipalaof Bengal (978-1030)p> Naro- 
pfi of VikramaiTla monastery (the teacher of Drpahkara ^rijHana who 
went to Tibet about 1035 a.d.). This date, however, does not accord 
with what we are warranted in deducing from the guru-paramparS in 
the Jhane^mn, Dr. Bagchi further identifies Luyl-ps, one of the 
Charya poets mentioned above, with Matsyendra-natha, following 
Tibetan authority ; Luyi-pa is known as the first of the Siddhas {Adi- 
siddha) in the Tibetan texts, and his name is given in various Indian 
forms and in their Tibetan translations, which are -Sanskrit 

Matsyodara (referring to the story that Matsyendra-nStha hid 
himself in the udara or belly of a matsya or fish, when he heard 
l^iva discoursing on the great knowledge to UmS in the midst of the 
ocean), and fiahi-rgya-ma^za-ba and fiahi-rgyu-Uo-gsol-ba, which 
are equivalent to MatsySntrada (‘the eater of the entrails of a 
fish’)—which would appear to be two sobriquets of the Siddha, like 
Machchaghna-nStha (‘the fish-killing master’) and Matsyendra, or 
Machchendra (‘the master of the fish’). 

The Indian as well as the Nepalese and Tibetan sources 
for the dates of Matsyendra-nfitha(=Luyl-pa?), Gorakh-nSth, 
Jslandhari-pada, Ksnha-pa and other Siddhas, who were the poets 
of the Charyas, disagree, and the indirect evidences from the 
colophons of the Hevajra-pafijika-yoga-ratna-mala ms. from Nepal 
and of the Old Marathi work the Jfiaine'svan are also at variance. 
All that we can say is that the language can hardly be dated before 
900 A.D. It is only when all these sources are reconciled and 
harmonized by the establishment of the date of Gorakh-nSth that the 
chronology of the Chary^ poets can be satisfactorily settled.^ We 
may, however, remark in passing that it is very likely that a 
legendary Matsyendra-ntttha was created as the guru of Gorakh-n5th, 
the great saint and preacher of the twelfth century, and that Luyl-pa 
may after all have been a different person from the mythical 
Matsyendra-natha. 

The Charya-padas stand at the head of Bengali literature. 
They are in a way the prototypes or precursors of the later Bengali 
Sahajiys songs, the Vaishnava padas, the ^akta hymns, the Bsul 
songs, and even the ‘Marfatl’ songs of Muhammadan (Sttfi) inspira¬ 
tion. The CharySs cani.ot be described as literature proper—their 
appeal and intention are primarily religious. They lack literary beauty 
in the true sense of the word. Their importance is primarily linguistic 
and doctrinal. Yet here and there we find couplets which breathe 
true poetry, in spite of the atmosphere not being particularly poetical, 

* For a fuller discussion on this point, cf. supra pp. 331 if. 
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several metres are used, and the poems are true lyrics which 
were meant to be, and undoubtedly were, sung—the ms. gives the 
names of the ragas to which they were sung. The metres are all 
matrS-vfitta or moric metres of Apabhra/hki and New Indo-Aryan, 
the commonest being the Padakuhka, which is a rimed distich 
with 16 morce in each line. The mediaeval Bengali, Assamese and 
Oriya metre Payara (•< padakara ) or L^chStfi ( •< rathyS~ ? ), 
which is found also in Bhojpuriytir, originated out of this PSdSkulaka. 

The CharySs are by their very nature obscure, and this obscurity 
has been very much strengthened by the text as we have it being 
very corrupt. It is hoped that by collating this corrupt and 
often mutilated text with the Tibetan translations found by 
Dr. Bagchi, it will be possible to establish the Old Bengali in 
something like its original form, and to clear up the obscurities. 
Dr. M. Shahidullah of Dacca University has published valuable 
studies in this connexion. As samples of these oldest specimens 
of Bengali writing, two of the Charyd poems are given below, the 
original in Roman transliteration (wiih the orthography as given in 
Haraprassd Sastn’s Bengali edition emended in the light of the 
commentary and of Bengali linguistics) and a literal English 
translation.^ 

1 In the two transcribed Charyd-padas given below, v in the middle of a word 
has been transcribed m’, following ]^rly New Indo-Aryan phonology. 

(/) Charyd 5 : Author, Chatila; Mode (Riiga), Gunjari (Gtfjari). 
bhawa-nal gahana, gambhira begem baht ; 
dudnte chlkhila—mdjhe na thakl. 
dhamdrthe Chatila sahkemwa gadhat, 
pdra-gdmi ha riibhara tarai. 
phadia moha~tarupatt jodai: 
ddaa didhi tdhgi nibdne kohai. 
sdnkamwL-ta cha<}ile ddhina bdmwa nid hohi: 
nladi bohi dura ma jahi. 
jai tumhCt ha he, hoiba para-gami, 
puchha-tu Chatila anuttard-sdmi. 

‘The Ocean of Being is deep, and it flows with mighty force : 

On two sides, mire—in the middle, no bottom. 

For the sake of dharma, Chatila builds a bridge ; 

People who go across pass on in full reliance. 

Splitting the tree of ignorance, he joins the planks : 

With the strong axe of Advaya (Monism) he strikes at Nirvana. 

Do not turn right or left on mounting the bridge : 

Bodhi (Supreme Wisdom) is near—do not go far. 

O ye men, if ye w?ll be goers-across, 

Ask of Chatila, the master without a peer.’ 

(«) Charyd 35 : Author, Bhadc or Bhadra-pada ; mode, Mallari. 
eta kdla haum dchhila sva-moktm: 
ebe mat 111 bujhlla sad-guru-bohem. 
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The analogous Western Apabhraihha composition of these 
Buddhist teachers need not detain us. Their extent is not very 
large in the specimens so far published; but some more distichs and 
padas of the same type have been promised. They present an 
interlude in early Bengali literature, and their language is a standing 
testimony to the cultural influence of Upper India in Bengal. 

{h) Brahmanical Literature 

That Brahmanical Hindus also composed religious poems and 
songs, dealing with the deeds and the glory of the various Gods 
and Goddesses or forms of the Divinity, and inculcating faith in 
them, has been suggested before. Actual specimens of such poems 
in the vernaculars (Old Bengali and Western Apabhrathsa) are not 
available in Bengal, but specimens are not wholly lacking and 
there is also some indiicct evidence of this. The Sanskrit encyclo- 
psdia MmasoUasa or Abhilashartha-chintamarji, compiled in Saka 
1051 = 1129 A.D. under the auspices of king SomeSvara in Bhuloka- 
malla of the later Chalukya dynasty of Maharashtra (1127-1138 A.D.), 
contains in its section on Music and Songs {Gita-vinoda) some 
songs in the different vernaculars, among which are fragments in 
Old Bengali relating to some of the incarnations of Vishiju and to 
the sports of Krishijia with the gopis or milk-maids of VrindSvana.^ 
These songs were composed in Bengal, and probably took some 
time to travel to Maharashtra. 

The Glta-govinda of Jayadeva (end of the 12th century) has 
a number of padas or songs, set in the Sanskrit framework of the 
poem, which used to be, and still ire, sung to music. Except in 

ebe chiu-raa ma-ku itatha . 
gaana-saniude talia pait/m. 

Pekhamwi daha-diha, sarba hi kuna . 
chia-bih'une papa na puna, 

Bajuk dila moha-kakim bhania, 
matin ohurila gaana-ta pania. 

Shade bhanat—ubhage latta : 
chia-r’aa maim ah'dra kaila. 

‘For such a (long) time I remained in my ignorance : 

Now by me it has been understood through the teaching of thi Good Master. 

Now mind, the king {chitta-rdja), for me is destroyed ; 

It has leant towards and entered the Ocean of the Sky. 

I behold the ten quaiteis : all is Void. 

Without the Mind, no sin nor merit. 

Bajuld (my guru) has described it to me : 

By me the water has been drunk in the sky. 

Bbfide says : Ill-luck has been taken (by me) . 

Mind, the king, has been eaten up by me.' 

^ Cbatterji-2La/i;. ii. 1063-1065. 
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the outward form of the language—in grammar and in the 
forms of words —these padas of the Glta-goyinda appears to be 
more in the Prakrit or Vernacular spirit than in Sanskrit : in their 
metre, their style ano execution, and in their general feel, they are 
vernacular, i.e. Western Apabhrath^a or Old Bengali. It has been 
suggested by some scholars - and the suggestion is w'orlh considera¬ 
tion-that these were originally composed in the Old Bengali 
vernacular or in Western Apabhram^a, and then Sanskritized by 
slightly tinkering with the words.^ We have in this way some 
disguised vernacular poems in this Sanskrit lyrical gem. The tradi¬ 
tion of composing Vaishnava pada in the style of the Gita-govinda 
never died out in Bengal; and after the revival of the Krishna cult 
under Chaiianya, it was taken up with redoubled enthusiasm in the 
sixteenth century, giving rise to the brilliant literature of Vaishnava 
lyrics in Bengali. Whether the padas of the Gita-govinda were 
originally in the vernacular or not, there is no doubt that Jayadeva 
was a great, perhaps the greatest, poet of pre-Muhammadan Bengal, 
whose equal did not appear until after two centuries, when Badu 
Chajgididasa is believed to have flourished. 

The Prukfita-paifigaia, an anonymous work on ‘Prakrit' versi¬ 
fication, with poems tllustrating the various metres described forming 
a valuable Apabhram^a anthology, which was compiled towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, has some verses (in Saurasenl 
Apabhraihka) which possess Bengali affinities in their vocabulary 
and in general spirit.. These verses are both religious, invoking or 
praising the Brahmanical gods, and secular. Some of these have 
a family resemblance to the padas m the Gita-govinda of Jayadeva 
(e.g. I poems on pp. 207, 570, 576, 586, in the edition of the 
PrSkrita-poifigala published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta 1902), and may ha^'e been composed in Bengal. 

Two Apudtfrarhsa poems ascribed to Jayadeva, in a very 
mutilated form, are quoted in the l^ikh Adi-Grantha, under Rdg 
Gujari and Wag Maru. 

All the.se are good indications of the presence of a Brahmanical 
religious literature - mostly lyrical —in pre-Muhammadan Bengal, in 
either Western Apahhram^a, or Old Bengali, or in both. 


(c) Secular Poetry 

Echoes of love poetry and other general poetry from Bengal 
(c.g. describing the seasons, or conditions of men), not conuoeted 
with any cult or philosophy, are found in post-Muhammadan works, 


^ See supra p. 372, 
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Poems like those on pp. 9, 10, 304, 403, 408, 453, 470, 496, 513, 541, 
545, 550, 563 in the Asiatic Society of Bengal , edition of the 
PrSkfita-paifigala present some Bengali features in words and forms 
and frequently in style and spirit, and might well have been composed 
in pre-Muhammadan Bengal. But as they stand, they cannot be 
fully claimed for Early Bengal ; their Bengal origin can only be 
conjectured. In the Seka-'subhodaya,^ Chapter xix, a love-poem is 
quoted which from its style and metre (the language has been 
modified to Middle Bengali) can be referred to the twelfth century. 
The Middle Bengali couplets and short poems ascribed to Dsk, a 
person of proverbial, almost uncanny, wisdom, and to Khanft, who 
is looked upon as a woman mathematician and astronomer of 
Ancient India (round whose name a number of legends have 
gathered, connecting her with Varahamihira, the well-known 
astronomer of Early Medieval India), may be based on pre- 
Muhammadan Old Bengali Spruche poetry of popular origin. 

These are about all we possess to demonstrate the rise and 
development of a vernacular literature in pre-Muhammadan Bengal. 
As for the rest, we may make some legitimate conjectures. With the 
Glta-govinda before us, the existence of a vernacular lyrical drama,** 
on the story of RadhR and Krishna, may be postulated as the basis or 
model for Jayadeva’s work i certainly, Ananta Badu ChandidSsa 
followed an old pre-Muhammadan tradition in his Snkfishna-ktrttana, 
in which we have narrative combined with dialogue, both in verse, and 
both intended to be recited or sung. The Rdmuyana, the Mahd- 
bhdrata and the PurSnas usefl to be read and explained by learned 
BrShmans, as much as in later times in Bengal, for the benefit of 
the masses who could not read Sanskrit. The vernacular translation 
and commentary, combined with religious and moral exhortation 
and philosophical discussion, and highly dramatic narrative with 
humour and with characterization, could not but have its influence 
in the creation of a vernacular literature. All the learning of the 
Sanskrit scholar was in this way brought to bear upon the vernacular 
and lead to its enrichment—at first orally, and then by means of 
written compositions. The way in which a vernacular Indo-Aryan 
speech was enriched with learned words from the Sanskrit can be 
seen from the Van^a-ratndkara^ the oldest work in Maithili 

» See supra p. 380, f.n. I. 

* Something like the Pald-gan, or narrative poems chanted, with dialogues 
in between, which were so common in mediaeval Bengal, or even something 
approaching the Ymra-gan. or regular musical drama, with as much dialogue by 
characters in costume as singing by achorus, which became prominent in later times. 

* Edited by K. Chatterji and Babua Misra, in the BUfliotheca Indica, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 1941. 
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(c. 1325 A.D.), which is a sort of handbook for Kathakas or 
Brahman story-tellers from the Purs^as and the epics, giving pattern 
descriptions and enumerations of things which are brought in as 
embellishments within the narrative. 

We cannot, however, assert that Old Bengali adaptations or 
versions of the Sanskrit epics and Purfinas actually existed before 
1200 A.D., though their existence is highly probable. The stories of 
Chand the merchant and his son Lakhindar and daughter-in-law 
Behula, of the merchant Dhanapati, his wives Lahan5 and 
Khullanft, and his son Srimanta, and their trading expeditions to 
Ceylon, of the hunter Kalaketu and his wife Phullara, which we find 
in a series of long narrative poems in Middle Bengali from the 
fifteenth century onwards and which were intended to glorify the 
goddesses PadmS oi ManasR and DurgO or Chandi, may have had 
their prototypes in pre-Muhammadan times. And the epic or 
romantic tales of partially Buddhist inspiration with a possible 
historical basis, viz., the story of the young King Gopichand renounc¬ 
ing his realm, the story of Prince Lfiu Son (the son of Princess 
Rafijavati, sister-in-law of the Psla king of Bengal), the devotee of 
the God Dharma, who fought and killed the redoubtable chief, 
Ichhai Ghosh of Dheku-gadh, and performed other, romantic feats 
of valour, certainly took shape in some form or other, possibly as 
narrative ballads, during the Sena period. The stories of LRu Sen 
and of GoplchRnd, of Kalaketu and of Srimanta and of Lakhindar 
and Behulfl, form the distinctive romantic legends of Bengal- a sort 
of veritable ‘matter of Bengal,’ as differentiated from what may be 
described as the ‘matter of the Sanskrit (or Ancient Hindu) world’ 
in the Mmayana and the Mahahharatu and In the PurSjjas. 

To sum up : it would appear that the non-Aryan-speaking 
tribes of Bengal began to receive among them Aryan-speaking 
settlers from Magadha and Upper India from the closing centuries 
of the first millennium b.c., gradually became Aryanized in speech 
by the middle of the first millennium a.d., ajid were thus welded into 
an impoitant Aryan-speaking people, which, with an intellectual 
aristocracy of Brahmans and Buddhist Sramai;ias (the former to a 
large extent of Upper Indian origin) and a political aristocracy of 
local Aryanized chiefs and domiciled North Indian courtiers, officials 
and soldiers, soon made great progress both in organization and in 
learning and the arts. The foundation of the Pala empire almost 
went hand in hand with the formation of a Proto-BcngaIi...,speech 
out of the MSgadhi Prakrit and Magadhi Apabhrarh^a dialects 
which had come to Bengal. Western ApabhramSa, a soft of Hindi or 
Hindustani of Aryan India from c. 600 to 1200 a.d., came to Bengal, 
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and was also cultivated by Bengali writers, Buddhist and Brahman* 
ical ; and it would appear that almost simultaneously with the 
formation of an Old Bengali speech (with some of the distinct 
characteristics of Bengali as distinguished from its sisters and 
immediate cousins, Oriya, Maithili, Magahi and Bhojpuriya), a 
vernacular literature arose in the tenth century, some authentic 
fragments of which have fortunately been recovered, notably in the 
Buddhist Charya-padas preserved in Nepal. 


SO 



CHAPTER XIII 


RELIGION 

I. DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

I. INTRODUCTION OF ARYAN CULTURE 

It has been noted above (v. supra pp. 7 ff.) that the Vedic Sarhr 
hitSs completely ignore the lands now comprised within the province 
of Bengal, and that a single Brahmarfo text, and probably also an 
Arar^yaka, that refer to its peoples, do so in disparaging terms. Even 
the later work Bodhayana Dharmasutra regards the country as 
altogether outside the pale of Vedic culture.^ 

This is all the more striking since we know that the Vedic 
culture had extended up to Mithila (North Bihar) at a very early 
period, and there was no natural barrier to stop its penetration into 
North Bengal up to the Brahmaputra river. Further, some Srttra 
texts indirectly admit that spiritual culture, even as understood by 
the Vedic Aryans, was not altogether wanting in Bengal. Thus it 
is said in the Vasishtha Dharmasutra (i. 13-15) that according to 
the BhBllavins spiritual pre-eminence is found wherever the black 
antelope grazes, the boundary being, in the west the Indus, and in 
the east, the region where the sun rises.’’ 

It is, therefore, urged by some scholars that we must not place 
too much reliance on the conventional statements in Bodhayana 
Dharmasutra and accept its evidence as historically accurate for the 
period represented by this class of literature.® But whatever force 
there may be in this contention, we cannot admit, in the absence of 
positive evidence, that Aryan culture made much headway in Bengal, 
even in the period represented by the Sutras. The linguistic and 
ethnological evidence render it highly probable that Bengal was till 
then mostly peopled by non-Aryan races. It may, at best, be 
presumed that they had a developed culture of their own even though 
it was non-Vedic and non-Aryan. 


* Supra pp 8. 290 ff. Hiranyakegin in his Srautasutra (xvii. 6 ) makes a 
smiilar statement. See S. L^vi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India (tr P. C 
Bagchi), pp, 73-74. 

* It IS to be noted, however, that the opinion of the BhSllavlns is also 
quoted by Bodh yana immediately before the passage referred to above. EMdently 
he did not put much weight on it {SBE. xiv. 147-48). 

^ H. C. Chakladar, Presidential Address, Anthropological Section (PSC, 
xxiu); and “Contribution of Bihar to Vedic Culture” {PTOC. \i. 507). 
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The Great Epic and the Buddhist and Jaina literature show 
that the people of Bengal were gradually brought under the influence 
of Aryan culture by the monks and warriors of the Middle Country. 
It is difiicult to assign precise dates, but Bengal must have come into 
intimate contact with the culture of the Middle Land by the fourth 
century b.c. when the sovereign of the dual monarchy of Bengal and 
South Bihar ruled over an extensive empire stretching from the 
upper Jumna to the mouths of the Ganges. Since that period Bengal 
came under the influence of all the three principal religions viz. 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina. As always happens, the primitive culture 
of Bengal was profoundly affected by the impact of a superior 
civilisation, and we possess very little knowledge of the old religious 
faiths and beliefs of her people. These must have influenced the 
forms of their adopted religion in many ways, and may lurk in 
folk-religions and popular superstitions even now ; but it is not 
possible to draw any definite picture, save in very broad outline, 
of the pre-Aryan culture in Bengal (cf. infra, Ch. xv. § i.). 

So far as it is possible to judge from the scanty evidence at our 
disposal, the evolution of Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina religions 
in Bengal seems to have followed the same broad lines as in the rest 
of India during the early centuries of the Christian era. It is not till 
we come to the Gupta age, when contemporary epigrai)hic evidence 
is available, that we are in a position to trace the detailed history 
of any of them. 


II. BRAHMANICAL RELIGION 
1. Vedic culture 

The diffusion of Vedic culture, not only in Eastern India but 
also in other regions which were outside the pale of Vedic civilisation 
according to the Dharmasutras, is abundantly proved by epigraphic 
evidence since the Gupta period.^ 

The copper-plate grants, referred to above in Chapters iv and v 
{supra pp. 49-51), contain the names of a large number of 
Brahmanas settled in Bengal, some of whom are specified as belong¬ 
ing to the Rigvedic, Yajurvedic (Vajasaneya) and Samavedic schools, 
and to Bharadvaja, Kajjva, Bhsrgava, KBsyapa, Agastya, Vatsya 
and Kaundinya gotras. Most of these inscriptions refer to grant 
of lands to-BrShmanas which was considered an act of piety leading 
to the increase of the religious merit {pu^ya) of the donor and his 


* Cf. Gupta inscriptions in CII. lu. 
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parents. The objects of these grants were to enable the Brshma^as 
to perform the Agnihotra and the five Mahsyajfias (great sacrifice)/ 
to build the temples of various Brahmanical gods, and make endow¬ 
ments for defraying expenses of daily worship, repair of temples, 
continuance of bali, charu^ satra^ the supply of cow’s milk, incense, 
and flowers, and the maintenance of madhuparka, lamp, etc. Villagers 
also purchased lands with the object of settling some prominent 
Brshmanas for the enhancement of merits {pur^ya) of themselves 
and their parents. Reference is made in one of these records’* to 
settlement of Brshma^as, versed in the four Vedas, even in the 
easternmost regions of Ber gal, full of dense forest, where tigers and 
other wild animals roamed at large. The most interesting account 
of such settlements is furnished by the Nidhanpur cp.® which 
refers to the settlement in Sylhet of 205 Brshmanas belonging to 
various go/raj and such Vedic as Vajasaneyt, Charakya and 

Taittirlya of the Yajurveda, Chhandoga of the Samaveda and 
VShvfichya of the Rigveda. The inscriptions of the 5th, 6th and 7th 
centuries a.d. thus fully demonstrate the influx of the Vedic culture 
in Bengal. 

The Vedic culture gather further strength in Bengal in the Pfila 
period. Inscriptions of this period contain abundant references to 
grants made to Brfihmanas versed in the study of Vedas, Vedafigas, 
MimSrhsa and Vyakaraqa, and capable of performing Vedic sacri¬ 
fices.* The author .of a work called Haricharita^ refers to grants 
made by Dharmapala to Brahmins adept in Vedic studies. In the 
B&dal Pillar inscription (No. 16) there is mention of a Brahmin 
family attached to the study of the Vedas and of the “sacrificial fire 
properly maintained by them,” A member of the same family is 
referred to in the Bhagalpur Plate of Nsrayanapfila (No. 14) as a 
Brahmin well versed in the Vedas and Vedahgas and an adept in the 
performance of sacrifices. 

For the meaning of the five great sacrifices cf. Manu-samhita, in. 69-71. A 
Gurjara inscription, dated a.d. 736, refers to bali, charu, vaisvadeva, agnihotra, and 
atithi as the Pancha-ntahayajna {El. xxiii. 152 155). 

» Tippera cp. {El. xv. 307, 311), 11. 24-5. 

^ Kant. Sas. 1 IT. The original settlement goes back to the sixth century a.d. 

* Cf. Pala Inscriptions (v. supra pp. 173 ff) specially Nos. 6, 16, 31, : D.M. 
Bhattacharyya in HSL. u. 202 ff. 

The author of the Haricharita, Chaturbhuja, says that his ancestors had 
received the village of Karai\ja in Varendra from Dharmapala, and that the 
Brahmins of that village were versed in the Vedas, Smritis and other branches of 
study (H. P. S&sixi, Nepal Cat. i. 134 ; D.M. Bhattacharya, op. cit.lOi'P' Bat 
we do not know whether this Dharmapila was the famous Pala emperor. Some 
regard him as the king who was defeated by Rajendra Chola {supra p. 138). C/. 
J. M. Roy, Dhakar Itihasa, ll. 107. 
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In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Vedic culture made 
a great headway in Bengal under the patronage of the '^arman and 
Sena kings. The inscription of BhaUa Bhavadeva refers to hundred 
villages inhabited by Sitvarpa gotra Brfihmanas versed in the Vedic 
lore.^ The Belava cp. of Bhojavarman® refers to grant of land in 
the province of Pujjdravardhana to Brahmins who were attached 
to the studies of the Vedas, and who came from Uttara-Rndha. The 
same plate refers to the zeal of the Varman family for the three Vedas 
which are described as the only protection of men {lit. covering the 
nakedness of men). The names of Vedic kfikhas like KauthumT, 
Asvalffyana, Kajgiva, and Paippalsda are still mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the Sena kings, and Samantasena, who is called a 
Brahmavfidl, retires in his old age to a hermitage on the Ganges 
“which is fragrant with the sacrificial smoke, and where the young 
deer sucks the breast of the kind-hearted wives of the hermits and the 
parrots recite the Vedas.”® 

The inscriptions contain references to immigrations of BrShraanas 
to Bengal from Madhyadesa (Middle Country), as well as emigration 
of Bengali BrShmaijas to other provinces. Such migrations were 
evidently not uncommon and must be the basis of stoiies like that 
of AdisUra who is said to have imported five Brfihmanas from Kanauj 
because there was none in Bengal who knew Vedic sacrifices. 
Similar stories are told of other kings and there is no justification in 
regarding these anecdotes as historical. For in view of the epigraphic 
evidence, referred to above, it is difficult to believe that Brahmins 
proficient in performance of Vedic sacrifices were conspicuous by 
their absence in Bengal at any particular period. The question will 
be further discussed in connection with social history (v. infra 
Ch. XV App. i). 

We have, therefore, every reason to suppose that the revival of 
the Vedic culture in the Midlands under the Imperial Guptas led to 
an influx of the orthodox Vedic culture to Bengal. This culture 
began to be carried by Brahmins from the Midlands already in the 
5th century a.d., and with the extension of patronage tq such 
Brahmins by the kings of Bengal, the movement received a great 
impetus from the middle of the 7th till the 12th century a.d.* 


1 V.3. (/A 33. 36). ^ IB. 19. 

’ IB. S\. It is to be noted, however, that HalSyudba, the great scholar at 
the court of Lakshma^aseoa laments the general decline in Vedic scholarship in 
Bengal in hi$ days (see infra Ch. xv.) 

* The ancient Sanskrit literature of Bengal also bears ample testimony to 
the activity of Vedic scholars (cf. st(pre Cb. xi) 
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2. Introduction of PurStj.ic Mythology and Religion 

But although the Vedic culture never ceased to be a living force, 
the Brahraanical religion, as is well known, underwent great modifica¬ 
tions in the early centuries of the Christian era. During the Gupta 
period the new forms of Brahmanism had already taken deep roots in 
the minds of the people. The Vedic gods had mostly disappeared and 
their places taken by new divinities whom we call “Purafl,ic.” Even 
in the early Gupta inscriptions we meet with gods who, although 
Vedic in name, have no real connection with the Vedic ritual.^ They 
belong to the mythology of the epics and the Puranas. This mytho¬ 
logy had begun to captivate the minds of the people already in the 
Kushfin period* and with the establishment of new cults the 
mythology went on developing throughout the Gupta period. Bengal 
was not isolated from this wave of popular religion and the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Guptas, Palas, Senas and other dynasties discovered in 
Bengal bear ample testimony to it. 

Indra in these inscriptions* appears as the lord of the gods 
whose consort is Paulomi, a model of fidelity. He is also called 
Purandara who suffers defeat at the hands of the Daityas led by 
their king Bali.^ Lakshmi, although restless by nature, is a faithful 
consort of Hari or Kshmapati who is born from the Ocean. She is 
a co-wife of VasudharS or earth and often rides on Garuda with her 
lord Mursn.® Vishnu is no longer the old God of the BhSgavatas, 
but Krishna with his numerous names ^ripati, Kshmspati, Murari, 
JanSrdana* etc. which speak of his various exploits described 
in the epics and the Purflnas. He also appears as Gopala, the child- 
god who, though born of Devaki, was carried to YaiodS and brought 
up by her.’ But his worshippers in Bengal do not forget that this 
child-god is only an avatara^ of Vishjpu, as he is spoken of as the 
lord of Lakshmi. The other avatdras'* of Vishjju are also known. 
The Dwarf (VSmana) incarnation is invoked to show how Vishiju 
subdued Bali, the lord of the Daityas, who had ousted Indra from 
the heavens, and also to illustrate the magnitude of the sacrifice 
made % Bali. The incarnations of Krishna, Narasimha and Parasu- 


‘ For reference to the various aspects of these gods, v/7. Vishnu, Kfish^a 
Siva, Indra, Varuna, Yama, Kuvera, Kartikcya etc. see Fleet, CII. hi. Index 
(under the various names where precise references are given). 

^ C/. R. P. Chanda, Archaeology and Vaishnava Tradition; R. G. Bhandar- 
kar, Vaishnaviwi, Saivisin and Minor Religious Systems, pp. 119, 150, 154. 

‘ P la Ins. Nos. 2, 14, 19. * Nos. 6,14. ® Nos. 2, 6,14^ 16. 

* Nos. 6,14. 16, 36, 37, » No. 16. • No. 16. 

’ Nos. 6,14. Delava and Tarpandighi cp. (IB, 19,101) 
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rSma are also known, and the amorous dalliances of KrishiiLa with 
one hundred Gopis are also not forgotten.* 

The Sun-god (driving in the chariot drawn by seven horses) is 
described as the right eye of Hari* and giver of fruit {dstn), and 
reference is made to his humbling the Vindhya through the sage 
Agastya.® The Moon-god Chandra who bears the mark of a hare 
{^^adhara) is born from the ocean. He is also called ^itsibiu, 
and Rohin! and Kfinti (?) are his wives. In another place, Chandra 
is said to have been a descendant of Atri.* The sea is the abode of 
Varu^a or Ambupati. 

Among other PurSijiic myths there are allusions to those of 
Hutabhuja and Svshs, Dhanapati (Guhyakapati, Kuvera) and his 
consort Bhadra, Brahma born from the lotus that sprang from the 
navel of Vishnu and his consort Sarasvatt,® etc. 

Prithu, Sagara, and other PurBuic heroes became objects of 
veneration.® As models of donors arc invoked Bali, the king of the 
Daityas of the Satya-yuga, Bhargava of the Treta, and Karna, the 
king of Champa of the Dvapara.’ Brihaspati, the preceptor of gods 
is the model of wisdom.® The myths of Agastya’s drinking the 
ocean* and Paraiurama’s campaign*® against the Kshatriyas are 
well known. The heroic exploits of Rama who bridged the sea at 
RameSvara** and the examples of Prithu, Dhananjaya, Nala, Yayati, 
Ambarlsha, Sagara etc., inspired the kings of Bengal.** 

Many of the myths connected with Siva and his consort are 
known. Sarva^i is a model of fidelity, and so also is Uma. Satl 
dies at an early age in the sacrifice of Daksha before giving a child 
to Siva.*® He is known as Sadasiva and ArdhanariSvara, DhCirjati 
and Mahesvara are only his different names, and Kartikeya and 
Gaijeia are his two sons.*^ 

These gods and goddesses did not belong to the world of myth 
only; the cult of many of them had been definitely established in 
Bengal as early as the Gupta period. This is proved not only by 
references to them in inscriptions, but also by the numerous images 
discovered in Bengal. In the absence of written texts the nature 
and importance of the different cults can best be studied from their 
iconographical representation, and these have been dealt with in 


» BelavaJlate {IB. 19). * No. 50, ■ DcopsrS Ins. {IB. 55). 

* Nos. 2, 16 ; Belsva cp, {IB. 19). * No. 2. * No. 6. 

» No. 6. * Nos. 16, 50. » No. 16. »« Ibid. 

« No. 6. 

Nos. 1, 6; also Faridpur plates {lA. 1910, pp. 193 ff.). 

»» No. 16. 

** Barrackpur and Naibati plates {IB. 50,64). 
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the second part of this chapter. Here we shall only briefly indicate 
the main outline of the development of the various cults, beginning 
with the most important ones associated with gods Vishnu and l^iva. 


3. Vaishf^avism 

The earliest definite reference to the worship of Vishi^u in 
Bengal occurs in the Susunia inscription. Ii is engraved, along with 
a chakra (discus), on the back wall of a cave, now destroyed, on the 
Susunia Hill, about 12 miles to the north-west of the town of 
Bankura. It mentions king Chandravarman {supra p. 48) as a 
devotee of Chakrasvttmin’ (wielder of discus), a well-known name 
of Vishnu. The representation of the discus on the wall probably 
indicates that the cave was originally intended to be a temple of 
Vishnu. A temple of Govindasvsmin was founded in the first part of 
the 5th century a.i>, in the Bogra district,- and two temples of ^veta- 
VarShasvSmin and Kokamukhasvfimin were set up, towards the close 
of that century, in the Himalaya {lit. on the summit of the Himfllaya 
mountains) in North Bengal.® About the same time, or early in 
the 6th century a.d,, a temple of Pradyurnne.svara was set up in 
Tippera district.* All these gods were presumably forms of Vishiju 
whose cult thus seems to have established itself all over Bengal by 
the 5th century a.d. It is interesting to note that a record of the 
7th century a.d.® refers to the worship of Bhagavan Ananta 
NSrayaija even in the eastern extremity of Bengal, “in the forest 
region, having a thick network of bush and creepers where deer, 
buffaloes, boars, tigers, serpents etc. enjoy pleasures of home life”. 


' According to the interpretation of the record by mm. Haraprassd sasiri 
king Chadravarman is referred to as “chief of the slaves of Chakrasvami" {El. 
xin. 133). Mr. K. N. Dikshit, however, takes the record to mean that “the 
village Dhosagrsma was made over to Chakrasvamin” by king Chandravarman 
(ASI. 1927-28, p. 188). 

■“ Baigram CP. (£/. xxi. 78). 

Damodarpur c.p. Nos. tv, v (£/. xv. 137 ff.). According to Varaha Purina 
(Ch. 140), Kokamukha in the Himalayas was the most favourite residence of 
Vishnu (v. 10) and contained his best image. The reference to the Kauhki and 
Tribota rivers in the neighbourhood tvv. 72, 75) seems to locate the place in 
North Bengal, and it is probable that the temple and image of Koksmukhasvsmin, 
referred to in the Damodarpur Plate No. iv, were set up in that sacred place. If 
this assumption be true, we must hold that a spot in the Himalayas in North 
Bengal had come to be recognised as a sacred place to the Vaishnavas as early 
as the 5th century a.d. Dr. D. C. Sircar takes KokEmukhasvamin as a form of 
Siva (/C. v. 432-33). 

♦ Gunaighar cp. {IHQ. vi. 40). » 


Tippera cp. {supra p. 88). 
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The Krishna-legend seems to have formed an essential element 
of Vaishnavism in Bengal as early at least as the 6th ot 7th century 
A.D. The most important archaeological evidence is supplied by the 
sculptures at PfihSrpur/ the oldest of which probably belongs to 
the 6th and 7th centuries a.d., and the latest to the i^th. In the 
oldest group there are representations of ^arious incidents from the 
life of Krishiia, such as his uprooting the twin Arjuna trees, killing 
the demon Kesin e(c. Balaiama is also represented ;ind also the 
fight of Krishna and Balarama with CliSnUra and Mushtika, the 
wrestlers of Karnsa. Incidents of the early life of Krishna at 
Gokula are also depicted. There are representations of Vesudeva’s 
carrying the new born Krishna to Gokula, Krishna and Balarsma 
with the cowherd boys, Krishna’s holding up the mount 
Govardhana, amorous scenes with the Gopis c/c. Special interest 
attaches to one of these sculptured panels in which Kiishna is 
represented as engaged in amorous activities with a lady. Mr, K, 
N. Dikshit has taken the latter to be Rsdhs, but this may be justly 
doubted. She is more probably to be identified with Rukmin} or 
Satyabhsma. While these sculptured representations undoubtedly 
testify to the popularity of Krishna, and it is diilicult to di.ssociate 
him from Vaishnavism of the period as some have attempted to do, 
we must remember that the Pshurpur reliefs are not so many cult 
objects proper, but arc mainly used for decorative purposes in a 
monument avowedly Buddhist in character. But they leave no 
doubt that the Krishna-legend was highly popular and the Krishna 
cult had a special hold in Bengal by the 7th century a.d. 

From the 8th century onwards the development of Vaishijavism 
in Bengal is proved by a large number of cpigraphic records. The 
KhSlimpur CP.® of Dharmapala speaks of a dcvakula of the god 
Nanna-Narayaija and a Gariida pillar is erected during the reign of 
NarfiyapapSla.® Lakshmanasena and his successors, Keiava and 
Vi§vartrpa, show special leaning to the Vaishuavite cult and their 
inscriptions begin with the invocation of NsrSyaija,* while the god 
Damodara is invoked in a contemporary insciiption discovered at 
Chittagong.® Although the predecessors of Lakshma^iasena were 
devoted to the god Sadasiva, Vijayasena made a gift to a temple 
of Pradyumnesvara (special form of JHarihara).* A large number 


* These have been discussed in detail in Ch. xiv infra. 

* Ins. No.2. ’Ins. No. 16. 

« IB 85, 94, 101, 109, 121, 133, 143. 

* Ibid. 161. ® Ibid. 46. 
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of Vishnu images of the P5la and Sena periods discovered in various 
parts of Bengal corroborate the evidence of the inscriptions.^ 

For want of sufficient materials it is difficult to define the nature 
of early Vaish^avism in Bengal. It is not necessary to attach any 
great importance to the false Vasudeva, the king of the Pu^dras, 
mentioned in the MaJulbharata (iii. 14. 8), for it does not speak 
of him as preaching any new religion in the country of the 
Puijdras.® 

Coming to more positive evidence of the inscriptions we find six 
special forms of Vishiju, v;c., GovindasvSmin, iSveta-VarShasvamin, 
KokSmukhasvSmin, Pradyumnesvara, Ananta-Nfiraya^a and Nanna- 
NfirSyaija.® These names however do not suggest any speciality 
in their cults. Nor is there any trace of the Chalurvyuha-vada in 
the Vaishijavite inscriptions of Bengal which would betray the in¬ 
fluence of the Puficharctra system. The name Pradyumnesvara, we 
have seen, was given to a totally different god, Harihara, and 
Pradyumna there has nothing to do with the Pradyumna of the 
Chaturvyuha. 

The Bhagavatism, whatever connection it might have had with 
the Pancharfitra at the beginning, was completely different from it 
in the Gupta period.^ The vyfiha-vada which was the central idea 
in the Pflncharatra is absent from the Bhagavatism of the Guptas 
which appears as a syncretism of various Vaishnavitc beliefs which 
had come to stay in the country. Vishiiu of Vedic Bhahmanism, 
Narflyaija of the PancharOtras, Krishiia-Yfisudeva of the Satvants, 
Gopala of a pastoral people etc., all had been put in the melting pot 
from which originated the Bhagavatism of the Gupta period. It is 


' Cf. Part II {Iconography) of this chapter. ' Supra p. 38. 

“ GovindasvamI is evidently formed by the addition of the word svami to the 
namcGovinda. There are similar examples in Gupta inscriptions. Cf. CA/VraAMta- 
svam/n (a name of Vishnu), C//. iii. 268; Svami-MahSsena {name of Ksrtikeya), 
ibid. pp. 43, 44; Svcinii-Mahdbhaiiava (name of Siva), ibid. pp. 241, 248. 
Nanna-Ndrdyana was probably a name given to the god either according to the 
name of the locality or the name of the founder. For similar names, Cf. Changu- 
Nssrayana, Ichahgu-, Chayaju-, Sesha-Narayapa etc. {Li\i-Nepal, i. 366.) 

* This has not been quite clearly recognised by many writers. Thus for 
example. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri {Early History of the VaishnavaSect*p.\16) 
thinks that vyuha-vTida disappears with the rise of the worship of Avatara. The 
ideological basis of the vyuha-vada is completely different from that of the 
avatdra-vada, and the growth of the latter had nothing to do with the disappearance 
of the former. The Pancharatra, with its vyuha-vada, did not merge jgto the 
Bhagavatism, but lived long as a distinct form of religion. Even the Gaudiya 
Vaishnavas did not confuse vyuha-vada with the avataravada (Cf. Chaitanya- 
charitantrita, Adi, Ch, 5). 
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this Vaish^^avism which had found its way to Bengal in the Gupta 
period and had been firmly established in the P5la period.' 

Vaishijiavism in Bengal probably made a contribution to the 
systematisation of the theory of Avatara. It is true that some of 
the AvatSras like Varsha, Vamana, etc., are mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the Gupta period.* It is also true that in the 
Mahabharata and in some of the Purflnas a number of AvatSras is 
mentioned, but an attempt at systematisation is first met with in 
the Bhagaxata Purar^a where there are three lists of avataras of 
twenty-two, twenty-three and sixteen respectively.* In the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Psla period we come across names of several avataras 
like Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana and Parasurrmia. But it is 
Jayadeva, of the court of Lakshinaijascna, who gives a list of ten 
avataras : Matsya, Knrma, VarSha, Narasimha, VCmana, Para^u- 
rfima, Rama, Balarama, Buddha, and Kalkin.* This has since been 
the standard list of avataras and has been widely accepted. 

Another special feature of Bengal Vaish^iavism is the Radha- 
Krish^a cult. It was well established in the time of Jayadeva (end 
of the 12th century), but it is not known how early it was started. 
It is highly improbable, as we have already seen, that the amorous 
scenes at Paharpur contain a representation ofRadha.® The 
reference to Radha in a verse of the Sapta’sati of Hala is of an 
uncertain dale.® Even in the Belava cp, of the 12th century, al¬ 
though there is mention of the amorous acts of Krishna with hundred 

^ Mention ought to be made of the theory of Mr. R. P. Chanda that the 
Psneharatra developed in the outlying provinces (of which Bengal is one) as it 
contains un-Vedic elements. In order to establish the un-Vedic character of the 
system, he depends firstly on the tradition that the Panchaiatra was a kind of 
Tantra (Fancharalram bhagavatani tanaavi), and secondly, on the dcnimcution 
of the system by Kumarila as un-Vedic {Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 99 ff). There is 
no doubt that the Pancharatra was a kind of Tantra, but Kumarila denounces it 
along with Samkhya, Yoga, and Palupata simply because they had developed 
traditions which were widely separated from those of the Mimahisa. 

* H. C. Raychaudhuri, op. cit. p. 174-75. 

^ R. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit. p. 42. 

* The Mahabharata and the Viiyit Piiram contain the same list by the side 
of earlier ones. Sir R. G Bhandarkar is, howevci, of opinion that the verses which 
contain this list must have been interpolated later when the number had come to 
be fixed at ten {op. cit. p. 42). Two of the ten avataras are borrowed from the 
Buddhists. These are Buddha and Kalkin. 

® Mr. S. K. Saraswati {Sculpture. 44 IT.) gives good grounds for not 
accepting the identification of the group at Pdharpur with Radhs-Krisna. He 
suggests identification either with Krishna-Rukmini or with Krishna-Satyabhamts, 
on the basis of certain passages in Vishnu-dharniottara and Brihat-samhita. 

* For references to Radha in literature see Dr, Sukumar Sen, A. Hilary of 
Brajabuli Literature, pp. 11. 
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Gopis, there is no reference to Radhs.^ RadhS was probably a 
Bengali innovation made shortly before the time of Jayadeva and 
represented only a Vaishijavite phase of the growing l^aktism, 
Krishna, like .^iva, being the Supreme Reality, and Radha being the 
^akti which alone could make it attainable.® 


4. Saivism 

No great importance need be attached to the theory that 
.Saivism originated in Eastern India among the Vratyas or outcastes 
who did not conform to the rules of orthodox Vedic religion. This 
theory is based on a questionable interpretation of the Vratya hymn 
of the Atharvuvcda (xv, 2), in which Mahadeva (also called Bhava, 
IsSna, Sarva) is not only represented as the protector of the Vratyas, 
but is also identified with ihe Vratya. But it should not be forgotten 
that this VrStya roams not only in the Eastern but also in all other 
directions. It is, however, not impossible that the Vratya hymn 
records a particular religious practice in which Yoga plays the most 
important part, but its origin had nothing :.pecially eastern. As a 
matter of fact, the worship of Siva is now traced by some scholars 
to pre-historic period in the Indus Valley civilisation.® 

Saivism, as represented in the inscriptions of the Guptas, is a 
fully developed religion which had combined in itself the various 
cults of Rudra, Siva and the phallus (both in its cruder and more 
developed nwklialifiga forms). The PurSjjic mythology represents 
the God in a colourful way, and he is invoked under various names 
which probably had significance in earlier times, but represented only 
the various aspects of the same god. We have definite evidence of 
the installation of the god and his phallus symbol in different places 


^ IB. 19. The legend of Krishna’s amorous acts with the Gopis is found 
in the Brahma-, Vishnu-, and Bhagavala-P«r2rt«, and also in Bhasa’s Balacharita. 
See Sen, op. cit. 

* The idea was already popular in the 6th and 7th centuries a.d. that the 
earth is Vaislmavi or a Sakti of Vishnu. (C//. iii. 195, 200, 299). Mr. B, K. 
Goswami Sa'stri {The Bhakti Cult in Ancient India, pp. 106 ff) contends that the 
word Radhs is old and may be traced to the Vedas where it occurs as aoiQpithet 
of fra “plenty, wealth.” But it came to symbolise the Sakti of Vish^iu only when 
a realistic creed had been fully developed by the Bhsgavatas. 

® Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, I. S2 ff. 
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of Northern India in the Gupta period.^ Bengal was surely not 
outside the pale of the influence of this growing faith. We learn 
from an inscription, found at Damodarpur, that before the end of 
the 5th century a.d., 6iva was worshipped in lifisa form even in the 
most inaccessible parts of Northern Bengal.* The cult had also 
secured royal patronage in Eastern Bengal, for the Gunaighar Grant 
(506 A.D.) represents Maharaja Vainyagupta {supra p. 49) as 
Mahadeva-padanudhya ta. 

Two kings of Eastern India, isasShka of Karnasuvarna and 
Bhsskaravarman of Knmanipa, both of whom lived in the first part 
of the 7th century, were great protagonists of the J^aiva religion.® 
The sculptures at Pfih^vrpur bear evidence of the popularity of the 
isivaite cult, as there are several images of Siva both of earlier and 
later periods. 

The Pala and Sena inscriptions also contain reference to the 
worship of Siva. There is mention of the installation of a four-faced 
image of MahSdeva (probably a mukhalihga) during the reign of 
Dharmapala. In the Bhiigalpur Plate of Nai flyaijapfila there is 
record of a gift made by the king to the Siva-bhattfiraka and his 
worshippers, the Psiupatas.^ Vijayasena invokes .'^iva under the 
name Sambhu and Vallalasena, under the name of Dharjati and 
ArdhanSrisvara.^ Although Lakshmanasena and his successors 
begin their inscriptions by invoking NilrSya^ia, they do not forget 
to pay their homage to Sada^iva, the family deity. 

As is evident from the Bhagalpur Grant of NSrSyaijapSla, 
^aivism in Bengal was of the Pftsupata sect. The Pasupata doctrines 
were first preached, according to a tradition recorded in the Maha- 
bharata, by isiva-Srikajatha. Bhandarkar has suggested that this 
Snkaiitha was probably a human teacher.® His view seems to be 
confirmed by a passage of the Pingalamaia'’ which says that 
Bhagavsn l^rikaflthanatha was the author of that work. Lckulisa 
was probably his disciple, and these two were responsible for the 
foundation of the Pasupata religion. Lskulnsa had four disciples, 
Kusika, Garga, Maitri and Kaurushya ; and they lived about ten 

^ Cf. The Mathura Pillar Ins. of Chandragupta n, g.e. 61. (tV.xxi. 4), 
where there is mention of the establishment of two images called Kapilegvura and 
Upamitcsvara (most probably lingas). 

* Damodarpur cp. No. 4 (£/. xv. 140 ; IC. v. 432-33). 

® For Sasanka see supra p. 67. The Nidhanpur grant of Bhiskaravarman 
begins with an invocation to Siva (Kam. Sas. i ff.). 

< Nos. 2,14. 

» IB. 46. 61, 71, 85,95, 101, 109, 116, 121, 133. 

^ R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism etc. p. 116. 

’ Tantras. 106. 
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generations before the time of Chandragupta ii of the Gupta dynasty. 
This would place Sskullsa almost in the time of Patanjali who for 
the first time speaks of the Siva-bhiigavatas. In fact Patanjali is 
looked upon by the Siva worshippers of Indonesia along with the four 
disciples of Lakulisa as five demtas? 

The PGiupata was thus the oldest form of Saivism prevalent 
in North India, and fully represented what we call the Agamanta 
Saivism. The Agamas were originally eighteen in number, and they 
had come into existence without doubt in the Gupta period.^ A 
slightly later phase of the canonical literature of the school is 
represented by the eight Yamalas and a very important work called 
Pingalicmata, a sort of appendix to the Brahma-yamala. There is 
evidence to prove that these texts declare Aryavarta (the country 
to the south of the flimrdaya, to the north of the Vindhya, to the 
east of Panchala and to the west of Magadha) as the fittest place 
for Siva-sOdhana, yet it really excludes, as unfit, Kamarupa, Kosala, 
Krismira, Kaliuga, Kauka^ia, KaHchi and • Kaveri-rashtra. The 
people of Gauda are admitted, but the gurus of that country are 
considered to be inferior to the gurus of ArySvarta. This bar, 
however, was not quite effective, as competent teachers from Mid- 
India were migrating to the outlying provinces to propagate the 
religion of the Piisupatus. 

A close examination of the Agamas does not lend any weight to 
the view that baktism originated in the outlying provinces.® 

^ Cf. Mathuri Pillar Ins. of Chandragupta n. (£/. xxi. 1 IT). The editor. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandaikar, has suggested that Lukulisa, on the basis of his calculation 
(25 years to each generation), belonged to the 1st century a.d. The close 
association of Patanjali with the four disciples of Lakulisa suggests that the latter 
might have llouiishcd about the same period. For the references to five devaias, 
see Kein, Verspreide Geschnflcn, vi 308. 

■' TaiUtas. 4 ff. 

“ Mr. R. P. Chanda {Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 122 ff.) is responsible for the 
theory that S klism oiiginated in the outer Aryan belt (Bengal, North Bihar, 
Gujarat, etc.). He is of opinion (p. 153) that conception of Sakti arose in a 
society where matnarchate or niotherkin was prevalent. The anthropologists can 
say how far he has succeeded in establishing the existence of a substratum of 
matriarchate in the social organisation of the outer Indo-Aryan belt. The history 
of S ktism, however, does not lend any support to his theory. There is no 
difficulty in admitting that theie were mountain goodesses like Vindhyavasini, 
vegetation deities like Sakambhari etc,, but these dit not give rise to Saktism. The 
basis of Saktism was a well established system of philosophy like the S riikhya in 
which Prakiiti and Purusha play the same rule as that of the Sakti ant^iva. 
Once this philosophy was accepted, the affiliation of various locator tiibal goddesses 
to Prakrit! became a matter of course. Mr. Chanda, (op. cfr.) quotes a verse of 
unknown origin according to which the Sakti cult “was revealed in Gau^a, 
popularised by the Maithilas, here and there prevails in Mahariisbtra and has 
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^Sktism might have developed certain special features in contact 
with local culture, but its origin can be traced directly from the 
orthodox feaiva canon which has been already referred to. Thus 
at the beginning of the Brahma-yamala, it is said : 

“The supreme energy of the ultimate being, the Siva, assumed the form of 
desire (ichchha). The bindii was energised by this desire and from it pure spiritual 
knowledge emanated. Sadssiva represents this knowledge in its plenitude and from 
him the creation starts ”^ 

The Jayadratha-yamala^ gives the details of the sudLana of a 
large number of aspects of Kfili like JsSnakah, Rakshfikrdi, Virya- 
kslt, PrajuRkali Saptarnaksli etc. Chakresvari, Ghoratarri, Yogini- 
chakra etc. also occur in the same text and, as we ha\e already seen, 
this was one of those texts which originated in Mid-India. 

It seems probable that these orthodox traditions of Sriktism 
were prevalent in Bengal in the later Gupta and the Pfila periods.® 
These traditions were largely elaborated m the innumerable Tantras 
that were written in subsequent times, and Bengal had a large share 
in it. None of these Tantras, however, seems to be older than the 
twelfth century. There are no definite traces of .^tiktism in the 
inscriptions of the Palas and Senas. There is perhaps a veiled 
reference to a definite TSntric divinity, v/r., Mahanila-Sarasvati* 
in an inscription of Nayapitla found at Gaya (No. 37). The 
paucity of reference to Tantric mysticism in inscriptions need not 
surprise us, as TSntrism represents a particular phase of personal 
religion. It had thus no connection w'ith any public religious 
establishment. It had this important difference with the Agamfliita 
^aivism which required institutions, community of votaries and pious 
gifts for the maintenance of those establishments. 


5. Other Sects 


A survey of Brahmanism would remain incomplete without a 
reference to other PurSjjiic or pseudo-Purs^ic gods and goddesses 


disappeared in Gujarat.” I do not believe, for reasons already stated, that Saktism 
originated in Bengal. The Kaula form of sakism had been developed and preserved 
much more in Bengal than elswhcre, but 1 have tried to show later that it was 
derived from Buddhist mysticism of which Bengal was the last stronghold. 

» Tantras. 102. * Ibid. 112 ff. 

According to the Devt Purano, composed about the end of the seventh 
or the beginning of the eighth century a.d. (NIA. v. 2 ff.), the Devi was 
worshipped in her different forms, after the manner of the Left-hand Ssktas 
{vamachareno) in different places in Radhs, Varendra, Kamartipa, Ksmskhys, 
Bhottadesa, etc. (39.14-15,42. 9). 

* The actual expression is ‘uru-niia-padma.' 
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whose sculptural representations are found in Bengal. We get 
images of such gods as Ksrtikeya, Gaijesa, Indra, Agni, Kuvera, 
Brihaspati etc. in Bengal^ from the 6th century onwards, but we 
have no detailed knowledge of their cults. Gaiiefea was the object 
of separate worship in other parts of India, but there is no evidence 
to prove the existence of the Gaijapatyas in Bengal. KSrtikeya, a 
popular deity in modern Bengal, seems to have attained popularity 
in India since the Kushfin times, and was a favourite deity with 
some of the Gupta emperors. According to Rajatarangim (iv. 420 ff), 
there was a temple of Kfirtikeya at Pundravardhana in the 8th 
century a.d., and this presupposes his worship in early times. Among 
the goddesses there are representations of Ganga and Yamunft, and 
the images of the Mfltrikss are also met with. But they do not 
seem to have any special cult although the worship of GangfJ is still 
current in Bengal in the folk religion. 

Two other gods, Surya and his son Revanta, how'ever, enjoyed 
a special favour in ancient Bengal. The Surya of the Sun- 
worshippers, as is well known, had nothing to do with the Vedic 
solar deity of that name, and was most probably a Scythic importa¬ 
tion (o India.® The oldest image of Surya from North Bengal is 
that from NiyCmalpur® which has strong afhnities with the art of 
the Kush5n period. Although it is not improbable that the sun- 
worship had been first introduced in the Kushan period, no positive 
evidence of the dedication of any temple to the Sun is available 
before the Gupta period.* References to the woi ship of the god in 
the inscriptions of the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries a.d., are numerous® 
and it is probable that the influence of the cult had extended to 
Bengal very early in the Gupta period. The number of images of 
the Sun-god, dating from the P3]a and Sena periods, is very large. 

But the Sun-god, probably like the people that brought him to 
India, was ultimately assimilated into the Brahmanical religion 
without losing its special features. Kesavasena and his brother 
adore the Sun who is described as “the friend of lotus beds, the 
source of deliverance of the three worlds withheld in the prison of 


^ These have been dealt with in Part ii of this chapter. 

* R. O. Bhandarkar, op. cit. pp, 153 ff ; J. N. Banerjea,'“Tlic Representation 
of Surya in Brahmanical Art” {lA. 1925, pp, 161,171) ; J. Przylusld, *‘Ua dieu 
i ranien dans ITnde” (Roeznik Orjentalistyczny, vu, 1-19). 

* See infra p. 455-56. 

^ R. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit. 154. 

* CII. III. 28n, 71. 218. 
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darkness, and the wonderful bird of the tree of the Vedas.”* The 
Sun>god had by this time lost his identity in the Brahmanical solar 
deity. But kings VisvarTXpasena and KeSavasena call themselves 
Parama-saura, indicating the existence of a separate sect of Sun- 
worshippers.* 

We possess a number of images of Revanta, who is described 
in some of the PurS^as as the son of the Sun-god begotten on Surenu. 
Although an elaborate description of the worship of the god is given 
in the Agni PurSi^a, he does not seem to have had any popularity 
in the orthodox Brahmanical circle, and belonged to the folk-religion, 
his cult being an adjunct of the sun-worship. 


III. JAINISM 

Jainism, like Buddhism, originated in Eastern India, as Mahavlra 
was born in the neighbourhood of Vaisel! and passed a part of his 
religious career in Magadha and Champtt. Parsva, the immediate 
predecessor of MahSvira in the lineage of Tirthahkaras, is associated 
with Champs, and in fact the most important Jaina locality connect¬ 
ed with the memory of PRr§va, the PareshnSth Hill, is in Eastern 
India. 

According to traditions recorded in Jaina literature, MahBvira 
personally visited Western Bengal, but was not favourably received 
(v. supra p. 36). There is no evidence to show that he ever crossed 
the Ganges and went eastward to the country of the Pu^df^s, 
although there are frequent references to Vanga in the Jaina canon.* 

The earlier name of Jainism was Nirgrantha, and it was by this 
name that the Jaina community was known till the Gupta period. 
According to tradition recorded in the DhyUvadSna, the Nirgrantha 
religion was established in Pu^idravardhana in the time of A§oka.^ 
It is said that the Nirgranthas in Pun^ravardhana had drawn 
pictures representing Buddha as falling to the feet of the Nirgrantha. 
The news was carried to A&oka who, being enraged, ordered a whole¬ 
sale massacre of the Nirgranthaputras in the city of Pstaliputra. It 
is difficult to put much faith in this story. 

* IB. 126. - * Ibid. 145. 

^ SeeL^vi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidlan in India (Eng. translation by 
P. C. Bi^chi), pp. 73 ff. 

^ Divyavadana (cd. Cowell and Neil) xxvni, Vltaloksvadsna, p. 427; the 
patne of the Nirgranthas and Ajivikas are mixed up, but in the Chinese translation, 
the name of Nirgrantha is given all through ; Cf. Pizyluski, La legende de 
VEmpereur Asoka, p. 278. 

52 
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Fortunately we have another set of Jaina traditions which show 
that North Bengal and a portion of lower Bengal had contributed 
to the establishment of the Jaina religion already before the second 
century b.c. The KalpasUtra^ is said to have been compiled by 
Bhadrabshu who was contemporaneous with Chandragupta Maurya. 
Although this attribution may be disputed, there is no doubt that 
the work contains very old traditions. It is certain that there was 
a split in the Jaina church after Bhadrabehu, and this led to the 
foundation of a number of schools all having a general affiliation to 
the main church. According to this tradition,* Godftsa, a disciple 
of Bhadrabahu, was responsible for the foundation of a school called 
Godfisa-gana which had in course of time four Vakhas, three of which 
are called Tflmraliptika, Kotlvarshiya and Pundravardhanlya. 
These refer to three well known places in Bengal, the first in lower 
Bengal and the last two in North Bengal.® Inscriptions of the end 
of the first century b.c. and of the first century a.d.* contain a large 
number of names of the schools mentioned in the KaJpastitra, and 
thus show that the tradition had been well established in that period. 
A MathurS inscription, probably belonging to the 2nd century a.d., 
records the erection of a Jaina image at the request of a Jaina monk 
who was an inhabitant of R&rS, a name that can be easily equated 
with RadhS." 

In a number of inscriptions* of the Gupta period we hear of 
erection of images of Pfirsva and other Tirthankaras, but none of 
them belongs to Bengal. The solitary exception is the recently 
discovered Paharpur copper-plate of the year 159 (478-79 A.D.). 
It testifies to the existence of a Jaina vihSra at Vata-Gohali “which 
was presided over by the disciples and the disciples of disciples of 
the'Nirgranthanatha Ucharya Guhanandin belonging to the Paacha- 
stQpa section of Benares.”’ The vihara which was thus probably 
established in the 4th century a.d., if not earlier still, occupied the 
site of the Great Temple and Monastery recently unearthed at 
Paharpur. 

It appears from the statement of Hiuen Tsang that the 
Nirgranthas formed a dominant religious sect in Northern, Southern, 

^ Wint.-Li7. II. 462 : the Kalpasutra is the gth section of the AyaradasUo. 

* Jaina Sutras (translation of Jacobi), SBE. xxn. 288. 

* The fourth sSkhS, called DashKharvatika, may be associated with Khar- 
vata in West Bengal. 

* Ou4rinot, Epigraphic Jaina, pp. 36 ff, 71 ff. 

* Pit. 72. 

* C«. ni. 68, 259. 

» ej.xk. 59 a. 
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and Eastern Bengal in the 7th century a,d. Referring to the heretics 
in Pui^dravardhana and Samata^a the pilgrim observes that “the 
Digambara Nirgranthas were very numerous.”^ 

The Nirgranthas, however, seem to have almost disappeared from 
Bengal in the subsequent period, and the numerous inscriptions of 
the PSlas and the Senas contain no reference to them. It is only 
the immigrants from Western India who re-established the old 
religion in its new form, henceforth called Jainism, in different parts 
of North Bengal in the Muhammadan period.® The naked 
Nirgrantha ascetics had in the meantime probably merged in such 
religious communities as that of the Avadhutas which had been well 
established in Bengal towards the end of the Psla period.® 


IV. BUDDHISM 

There is no definite evidence as to the time when Buddhism 
first gained influence in Bengal. The Vinaya-pi{aka, which defines 
the limits of Aryevarta for the purpose of ordination, places its 
eastern frontier at Kajangala near Rajmahal. In the corresponding 
passage in the Sanskrit Vimya, the eastern limit is stated to be the 
kingdom of Pundravardhana.® As Vinaya texts are generally 
believed to have preserved traditions of pre-ASokan days, these 
passages may be taken to indicate that Buddhism had probably 


^ Watters, ii. 184, !87. Beal’s translation (Records, n. 195, 199) as “the most 
numerous" is not exact. Watters’ translation, quoted in the text, gives the sense 
of the original which literally means “really numerous". 

* In fact, we do not get Jaina inscriptions in Northern India before the 
11th century a.d.; the oldest inscription at Abu is dated 1031 A.D.(Gu6rinot, op.cit. 
p. 24). P. C. Nahar in his Jaina Inscriptions (i. I) describes an inscription on the 
back of an image of Paravanatha found at Ajimganj (Murshidabad district, Bengal) 
which is dated Sam. 1110. The reading of the date is, however, doubtful and there 
is no estampage to check it; and in Nahar’s list there is no other inscription 
discovered in Bengal which is earlier than the 15th century a.d. 

* The Ajivika sect, as is well known, was an important religious organisation 
of early times. It had many points of similarity in matters of doctrine with the 
Nirgranthas. Asoka attaches great importance to them by mentioning them along 
with the Nirgranthas in Pillar Edict vii, and also by dedicating caves to them in 
the Barabar Hills. In the Divyavadana (xxviii) the names of the Ajivikas and 
Nirgranthas alternate in an indiscriminate way. It is, therefore, not impossible that 
the Ajivika sect had, by the time of Hiuen Tsang. merged into the community of 
the Nirgranthas who were then numerous in Bengal. In any case, there is no 
evidence to prove the separate existence of the Ajivikas in Bengal. 

‘ For a complete discussion of the texts on this point see Pelliot, BEFEO. 
TV. 379 ff. 
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obtained a footing in North Bengal even before Afeoka’s time. The 
great missionary activity of ASoka, and the traditions about him 
recorded in Divynvndana, and also by Hiuen Tsang, make it highly 
probable that Buddhism was not unknown in Bengal during the 
reign of that great emperor,^ The existence of Buddhism in North 
Bengal in the 2nd century b.c. may also be inferred from two votive 
inscriptions at SsHchi recording the gifts of two inhabitants of 
Pufiavadhana, which undoubtedly stands for Puijidravardhana.* It 
must be noted, however, that Bengal is not included in the various 
centres of Theravada Buddhism in India from which, according to 
Mahsvaihsa, the leading Theras went over to Ceylon to attend the 
ceremony of consecration of the Mahasiupa erected by king Duttha- 
gSmaijii in the first century b.c.® The first definite reference to 
Vafiga as an important centre of Buddhism occurs in a NSgSrjuni- 
konda inscription which may be dated in the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D.* It includes Vanga in a long list of well-known countries which 
were converted to Buddhism by the masters and fraternities of 
Ceylonese monks. 

Paucity of archaeological evidence from Bengal proper makes it 
difficult to say anything on the condition of Buddhism in Bengal 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. But the flourishing 
state of Buddhism in Bengal at the beginning of the Gupta period 
presupposes that the religion had been prospering in different cities 
of Bengal during the early period. 

Fa-hien was in Ipdia at the beginning of the 5th century A.D. 
The pilgrim did not cross the Ganges to see North Bengal, but as 
he descended eastwards along the course of the Ganges, he found 
on the southern bank of the river the great kingdom of Champs, 
with'5/t7pn.s reared at the places associated with the memory of the 
Gautama Buddha and his predecessors, and monks residing at all 

^ Dr. Bhandarkar’s suggestion (Asoka* p. 37) that Puli (de) shu of Rock 
Edict xiv is Parimda (and not Pulinda) which he identifies with Varendri, is of no 
great value. Varendri does not occur in early records and we have Pundra in Ssnchi 
inss., Divyavadana, etc. As North Bengal probably formed an integral part of 
Asokan empire there was no need of its separate mention. For the passage in 
Divyavadana see supra p. 409. For references by Hiuen Tsang, see Watters, ii. 185, 
187,190,191. 

^ El. a. 108, 380, Nos. 102, 217. There is no doubt that Punyavardhana 
is only another name of Pu^d^'^vardhana (cf. Watters, it. 185). It must be 
remembered, however, that donorsof gifts to a Buddhhist stupa need not necessarily 
be Buddhists. ThcPahaipur cp., for example, records gifts to a Jaina vffatra by 
a Brshmana and his wife {El. xx. 60). 

’ Geiger, Mahavamsa, pp. 193-94. The list, however, contains much that is 
fanciful. 

« E/.XX.23. 
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these localities. In Tamralipti there were in his times twenty-two 
•monasteries, all of which were inhabited by monks, and the law of 
Buddha was flourishing.^ Fa-hien stayed at TSmralipti for two 
years “writing out his sutras, and drawing pictures of images.” 

The information supplied by Fa-hien is amply corroborated by 
the archaeological evidence of the Gupta period. The Gunaighar* 
Grant bearing the date 188 of the Gupta Era (506 or 507 A.D.), of 
the reign of Vainyagupta, records grants of land in favour of 
the Buddhist Avaivarttika Safigha^ of the MahSyltna sect. The 
Sahgha, founded by one AchSrya ^gntideva, was residing in a 
monastery called A^rama-vihara, which was dedicated to Arya- 
AvalokiteSvara, and had been established by one Rudradatta. The 
plate also refers to other Buddhist viharas in the neighbourhood, 
one of them being styled *Raja-vihSra' or royal vihara. The record 
clearly shows that Buddhism had been firmly established, even in 
the remote south-eastern corner of Bengal, already by the beginning 
of the 6th century a.d. 

A number of Chinese records of the 7th century contain inform¬ 
ation on the condition of Buddhism in Bengal. Amongst all these 
records the account of Hiuen Tsang is, of course, the most impor¬ 
tant.^ He saw with his own eyes almost all the chief centres of 
Buddhism which existed in his time in Bengal. At Kajangala 
(Kankjol) near Rajmahal he saw six or seven Buddhist monasteries 
which contained over three hundred brethren ; and 

“in the northern part of the country, not far from the Ganges, was a lofty 
belvedere built of stone and brick ; its base was broad and high, and its artistic 
ornamenUtion was exquisite ; on each of its sides were carved images of holy 
beings, the Buddhas and the devas being made different in appearance." 

At Pupdravardhana there were twenty Buddhist monasteries 
and above 3000 brethren who followed the MahSyana and Hlnayfina. 
The biggest establishment, about three miles to the west of the 
capital-city of Pundravardhana, was the magnificent Po-shi-poA 
monastery “which had spacious halls and tall storeyed chambers.” 
There were in this establishment over 700 brethren and many 
distinguished monks of Eastern India. Not far from this place there 


' 108. " IHQ.m. S5«. 

’ For the correct name and its meaning cf. IHQ. vi. 572. 

« Watters, ii. 182-193. B^ls-Records, ii. ii 193-204. 
i The name of this monastery is spelt in three different ways in the sources 
Fo-shi-p'o, Po-ki-p'o and Po-kUsha (Watters, ii. 184). Cunningham accepted the 
first reading and identified it with a site called Bhgsu-vibsra near Mahisthan 
(IC. i. 228). 
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was a temple with an image of Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara which 
was visited by people from far and near. 

The condition of Buddhism in Samata^a, Kar^asuvarii^a and 
Tamralipti was not less flourishing. In Samata^a there were more 
than thirty Buddhist monasteries with above 2000 brethren of the 
Sthavira school ; in Karjjasuvarija, more than ten monasteries with 
above 2000 brethren of the Sammatiya school ; and in Tamralipti, 
more than ten monasteries with above 1000 brethren. Near the 
capital of Kari^asuvarna the pilgrim saw the Lo-to-mo-chi (Rakta- 
mrittiks ?) monastery, which was a magnificent and famous 
establishment, and a resort of illustrious brethren. According to 
tradition recorded by the pilgrim, the monastery had been erected 
by a king of the country, before the entire country was converted 
to Buddhism, to honour a Buddhist hramar^a from South India. 

So far as Tsmralipti is concerned, we have more corroborative 
evidence of the same period from other Chinese records. Ta 
Ch’eng-teng stayed at Tamralipti for twelve years and acquired an 
extensive knowledge of Sanskrit Buddhist text. It was he who, on 
his return to China, explained the Nidam'sdstra of Cllanga (Nj. 
1227J. Tao-lin stayed there for three years, learnt Sanskrit and got 
himself initiated to the SarvSstivada School.^ 

I-tsing^ came to Tsmralipti in 673 a.d. and met Ta Ch’eng-teng 
there in a \ihdra called Po-lodw (Varaha ?) ; he stayed there for 
some time, learnt Sanskrit and the ^abdavidyS, and translated at 
least one Sanskrit text into Chinese, the Ndgarjuna-bodhisattm- 
suhrillekha? 

Sheng-Chi (v, supra p. 87), who was in India about the time of 
1-tsing, has recorded a valuable piece of evidence on the condition 
of Buddhism in Samatata. The king of the country at this time 
was Rajabhata, who was a fervent worshipper of the triratna and 
played the part of a great UpSsaka. He used to make every day 
hundred thousand statues of Buddha with earth, and read hundred 
thousand hlokas of the Mahdprajfidpdramitd’-sutra. He also used 
to take out processions in honour of Buddha, with an image of 
Avalokiteivara at the front, and make pious gifts. In the city there 
were more than 4000 monks and nuns in his time.® It has been 
suggested above (v. supra p. 87) that Rfljabhata belonged to the 
Khadga dynasty. Even if this be not true, it is important to note 
that a line of Buddhist kings, belonging to this dynasty, ruled in 


* Chavannes, Religieux Eminents, 94. 

■ Takakusu-7*rsi'n;. xxx, Ch. x. 

' Bagcbi, Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, ii. 539. 

* Chavannes, op. cit, 128. 
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East Bengal towards the close of the 7th century a.d. It is clear 
from all these that Buddhism was in a very flourishing condition in 
Bengal in the seventh century a.d. 

The great monastery of Nfilanda probably came into prominence 
towards the close of the fifth century a.d. Although situated in 
Magadha, it was not isolated from the religious life of Bengal. The 
Buddhist scholars and kings of Bengal in the 6th and 7th centuries 
A.D., as in later times, largely contributed to the development of that 
institution. The great ^ilabhadra, who was the abbot of NslandR 
when Hiuen Tsang went there, was a scion of the Brahmanical royal 
family of Samatata. After travelling in various parts of India, he 
settled down in Nslands and studied under Dharmapala. He soon 
“rose to be eminent for his profound comprehension of the principles 
and subtleties of Buddhism and his fame extended to foreign 
countries.”^ As ^llabhadra was the teacher of Hiuen Tsang at 
NRlands, the latter’s information about his teacher may be relied 
upon. We have, besides, seen from the account of Sheng-Chi that 
the royal family of Samatata was specially devoted to Buddhism. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the two schismatic 
sects of the Buddhists, viz., the Chhavaggiyas [lit. the Band of Six 
Men) and the followers of Devadatta, had probably their establish- 
ments in Bengal. According to the interpretation of the Mahflsthsn 
inscription by Dr. B. M. Barua** the former community was settled 
in Puij^dranagara as early as the Maurya period. As regards the 
latter, Hiuen Tsang definitely states that there were three safigha- 
rSmas in Karijasuvarna, ‘in which they do not use thickened milk, 
following the directions of Devadatta.’® 

As regards the schools of Buddhism, Hiuen Tsang tells us that 
in Puijdravardhana there were both Hinayfina and Mahayana, in 
Karnasuvarna the Sammatiya school, in Tamralipti the Sarvfistivnda, 
and in Samatata the MahSySna. The Sammatiya school was a 
branch of the SarvastivSda. Although I-tsing tells us that all the 
four schools, viz., the Mahaslnghika, Sthavira, Sarvastivada and 
Sammatiya, were found in Eastern India side by side with other 
schools, there is no further positive evidence about it. There is no 
doubt that the only form of Buddhism known in Samatata was 
Mahfiyisna, which had been established there already in the beginning 
of the 6th century, as is proved by the Gunaighar inscription of the 
time of Vainyagupta. 

In fact, the difference between HinaySna and MahSySna did 
not present itself to the Buddhist monks of those days in the same 


Watters, ii. 109. 


I 


IHQ. X. 57 ff. 


’ Be»\-Records.n.20l. 
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way as it does now. Hiuen Tsang, while speaking of the Buddhists 
of KaliAga, says that there were 500 Brethren “students of MahB- 
ySnist Sthavira school.”* From an analysis of the ancient Vinaya 
texts it has appeared to Professor Przyluski^ that there were 
MahSySnists of the various HinaySna schools like SarvSstivflda.. 
Dharmaguptaka, MahSsShghika, etc. The Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhists have always regarded the HinaySna and MahSySna as 
two complementary forms of the same old Buddhism, the first meant 
for the less advanced (i^rfivakas and Arhats), the latter for the 
more advanced (the Bodhisattvas). In many places of Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts we are told that the l^rflvakaySna (or HinaySna) 
is simply a lower step in the ladder leading to the higher which is 
the MahSySna.® 

Reference has been made above {supra p. 67) to Hiuen Tsang’s 
account of the persecution of Buddhism by ^alahka which is difficult 
to regard as historical. In any case, the condition of Buddhism in 
Bengal and Bihar, as depicted by the pilgrim, does not allow us to 
believe that any serious persecution had taken place shortly before 
his time, and Buddhism in the very capital of I^aSshka in Karija- 
suvariia was in a flourishing state. 

As a matter of fact the religious life in India is marked about 
this time by a spirit of catholicity and mutual respect and under¬ 
standing which is hardly compatible with a deliberate persecution 
on sectarian grounds. The barriers between the different religious 
sects were fast coming down, and Buddhism, as represented in the 
documents of the Pala period, exhibits the new tendency of eclecticism 
such as we find so strikingly illustrated in the career of Harsha- 
vardhana. The Pfila rulers, although great devotees of Buddha, and 
promoters of the cause of Buddhism both in Bengal and in Bihar, 
were also patrons of Brahmanism.® 

The Psla kings call themselves Parama-saugata, and the Buddha 
is regularly invoked at the beginning of their official records. This 
invocation sums up the new ideology of Buddha and Bodhisattvas 
in the most developed MahfiyGna form. During the four centuries 
of their rule, Bengal and Bihar remained the last stronghold of 
Buddhism which gradually lost hold in India. But it was precisely 
during this period that MahSySna Buddhism, under the patronage 
of the Palas, became a powerful international force, and exercised 


* Wattm, n. 198. 

Przyluski, Le Cond/e Je ifSiafrAfl. p. 362. , 

See P. C. Bagchi, Bauddha Dharma O Sahitya (in Bengal), pp. 77 ff. 
’ This point has been further dicussed infra pp. 426-27. 
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dominant influence from Tibet in the north to the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago in the south.^ 

Many instances of active patronage of Buddhism by various 
PSla rulers have already been given in connection with their political 
history {supra Ch. vi), and reference has been made to the foundation 
of many important Buddhist monasteries (Odantapuri, Somapura and 
Vikramasila vihdras) by the early Pftla kings (v. p. 11?). The 
famous monastery of VikramaSila'^ was situated on a hill on the 
south and right bank of the Ganges to the north of Magadha. 
The institution included 107 temples and six colleges, and outshone 
Nalandfi by attracting a laige number of Buddhist students from 
Tibet. In fact the list of Tibetan translations of Sanskrit texts 
prepared at Vikramasila is not insignificant.® The site of this 
famous monastery has been located at Pstharghats in the Bhagalpur 
district,* but this is by no means certain. The monastery of 
Odantapuri which served as model for the great Bsam-ya monastery 
in Tibet,® was in the neighbourhood of Nalandri, and has been 
located near the modern town of Bihar.® The monastery of Somapura, 
which can be definitely located at Pahflrpur (v. supra p. 115), became 
an important centre of Buddhist learning.’ 

Amongst other famous vihdras of the P5la period may be 
mentioned the Traikutaka, Devlkota, Pa^idita, Sannagara, Phullahari, 
Pat^ikeraka, Vikramapuri and Jagaddala, The Traikutaka vihdra 
was the place where Haribhadra composed his famous commentary 
on the Abhisamaydlafikdra under the patronage of Dharmapfila,® 
It was situated probably somewhere in West Bengal as there is 
mention of a Traikutaka Devfilaya being unearthed in the Rsdhs 
country.® Devlkota was in North Bengal (v, supra p. 25), and the 
Pafl.dita-vi/irt/'a in Chittagong.’® Phullahari and its hermitage are 
frequently referred to as a place where several famous Buddhist 
AchSryas lived, and Sanskrit texts were translated into Tibetan in 
collaboration with Tibetan scholars.” It was situated in western 

* For a fuller discussion cf. Ch. xvii infra. 

* Sumpa, Iviii, Ixxi, Ixxv, Ixxxvi. 

^ See Cordier-Cfll. ii. 113, 115, 175, 227, 370; iii. 186. 

* JASB. N. S. 1909, pp. 1-13 ; Sumpa, op. cit. Ixxi. 

® /UriS. t. 1-31. * Sumpa, op. ci7. 

* Sumpa, op. cit. Ixxx ; The monastery was called Sti-DHarnmpaladeva-mahS- 
vihara {Paharpur. pp. 20, 90). An inscription {El. xxr. 97 ff.) of the first half 
of the 12th century refers to the burning of the monastery of Somapura by an 
army of Vangala {supra p. 199, f.n. 2). 

* RC.^ 5 ; Sumpa, op, cit. xciv. « Sumpa, op. cit. Ixvi. 

Ibid. Ixii. Cordicr-Cfl/. ii. p. 27. 

Sumpa, op. cit. Ixviii; Cordier-Cor. ii. 102,162. 
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Magadha probably somewhere near Monghyr. Sannagara in Eastern 
India is mentioned as an important seat of Buddhist learning, and 
a Buddhist scholar named Vanaratna, who was responsible for a 
large number of Tibetan translations, hailed from that place.^ The 
site of Pattikera has already been discussed above {supra p. 258). 
Vikramapuri was in Vikramapura in Dacca and flourished mostly 
under the patronage of the Chandras and Senas.^ The Jagaddala 
Mahevihflra, according to the RSmacharita (nr. 7), was in Varendri.* 
A number of scholars, famous in Tibet, like Vibhutichandra, DSna- 
6lla, MokshSkaragupta, and .^ubhskaragupta, belonged to this 
monastery, and there is evidence of Tibetan translations of Sanskrit 
texts being actually prepared at Jagaddala. The presiding Buddhist 
deity at Jagaddala was Avalokiteivara.* 

These are only the famous institutions of the period whose 
names have been preserved in literature, but throughout eastern 
Magadha and Bengal, which had attained a sort of cultural and 
political unity, there were many other smaller institutions whose 
names have been lost.® 

As noted above, some minor royal dynasties, ruling in Bengal 
during the Pala period, were followers of Buddhism. Reference may 
be made in particular to Kfintideva and the Chandra kings (v. supra 
pp, 134-35). The Tibetan sources tell us that Trntric Buddhism 
flourished in Vangala under the Chandras, and that king Gopl- 
chandra, who is associated by tradition with a particular form of 
mysticism, belonged to this dynasty.® The famous Buddhist scholar 
of Vikramapura, Atifea DIpankara, is said to have been born in the 
royal house of that place.’ It is, therefore, not improbable that he 
was related to the Chandras. 

The Sena kings do not seem to have had any special leaning 
towards Buddhism, and Buddhism does not seem to have had any 
patronage from them.® The Buddhist institutions soon disappeared 
for want of royal support, and those which lingered on did not 
appear to have long survived the invasion of Muhammad Bakhtysr.® 


» Cordier-Cfl/. i. 78, 79, 121,226, 303 ; ii. 105, 116. 126. 

• Sumpa op. cit. ii. xvVL 

■ tl was not in Rsmsvati, as H. P. Sastrl held (/?C.* xxxi). 

• Cordier.Cfl/. i. 19, 20, 21,23, 24, 33, 40, 49, 50,122, 142, 293, 302. 
365 ; n. 78. 85. 227. 

‘ For an account of the Buddhist viharas of Bengal, Cf. IC. i. 227 ff. 

® Sumpa, op. cit. » Ibid. i. xvii; n. xviii. 

• But cf. the case of Madhusena, supra p. 228. ^ 

• For definite evidence regarding the existence of Buddhism in Bengal after 
A.D. 1200, sec supra pp. 228, 258. The SSbhar Ins. of Harikhandra (DR. 1920-21, 
pp. 175 ff; D. C. Sen, Brihat-Vahga, i. 277) of the end of the 14th century A.D., 
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Buddhism under the Palas appears to have been completely 
different from the Buddhism which even Hiuen Tsang describes in 
the middle of the 7th century a.d. The ancient schools, like 
Sarvfistivada, Sammatiya etc., are no longer spoken of in Eastern 
India, and the trace of pure MahSyftna that we discover in the 
invocations used by kings in their inscriptions does not give a correct 
picture of the Buddhism of the period. The Mahay ana had deve¬ 
loped forms of mysticism which are known as Vajrayflna and 
Tantrayena, and these by their very nature dealt with certain deeper 
metaphysical problems which had greater attraction for the 
religious man. 

The leaders of this new movement have been all celebrated in 
Buddhist tradition as Siddhas, and their number is traditionally 
reckoned as eighty-four. This number had, however, nothing but 
a symbolical value, as an examination of the eighty-four names shows 
that some of them are simply repetitions of the same names in 
different forms. But there is no doubt that many of the names 
were real, as we have works, mostly preserved in Tibetan translations, 
of some of the Siddhas.^ 

The rise of this mysticism was somehow connected with Bengal 
which played a great rdle in its dissemination throughout India. 
Although it is difficult to discuss the chronology of the Siddhas 
here,® we have strong reason to believe that they lived some time 
between the 10th and 12th centuries From the number of works 
attributed to them, it appears that the principal amongst the Siddhas 
were Saraha, Nsgarjuna, TillopSda, Nsro-psda, Advayavajra and 
Kahiju-pada. Writings of Lui-pflda, Jsabara, Bhusuku, Kukkuri, etc., 
also have been preserved. According to some Buddhist tradition Saraha 
was born in the city of Rajni in Eastern India, and was a con¬ 
temporary of king Ratnapfila. He was initiated to Tantric Buddhism 
by a king of Orissa, and later succeeded to a chair at NalandS. 
NagSrjuna is said to have been the disciple of Saraha and is some¬ 
times supposed to be identical with NSgabodhi. These two, however. 


of which the authenticity is disputed, contains a Buddhist invocation and says 
that the ancestors of Harischandra were worshippers of the Daaabala Buddha. It 
is probable that small Buddhist communities still continued to exist in the 14th 
century in inaccessible corners of Eastern Bengal. It is also likely that Buddhism 
in various modihed forms lingered in Bengal for many centuries. Cf. H. P. Ssstri, 
Discovery of Living Buddhism in Bengal {\%9b) ; also an article entitled “Buddhists 
in Bcngar* (Jagannath Intermediate College Magazine, Dacca, Vol, x, No. n, 
pp. 3S ff). 

* See Bagchi, Kauiajnana-nirnaya, Introd. pp. 21-22. 

* Ibid. pp. 27-28 ; also supra pp. 325 ff. 
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appear to be two distinct personages. The two met at Pu^^ra- 
vardhana, and it was there that NSgarjuna formed a part of his 
mystic career. Nsgsrjuna was initiated to Buddhist mysticism and 
alchemy at NBlandS^ by Saraha and his assistants. ■ One of his 
disciples, Negahava, became a professor at Nslands. Tillo-psda was 
a Brahmin of Chittagong, associated with the Pa^^ita-v//i3ra of that 
place, and a contemporary of king Mahipala. Nsro-pflda belonged 
to Varendra, was a disciple of the famous logician of that country, 
Jetfiri, and a contemporary of king Nayapsla {c. 1038-55 A.D.). 
The great AtUa Dipahkara also flourished in this period.^ NSro-pada 
at first was at Phullahari and then at VikramaSlla monastery. 
Many of the other Siddha writers belonged to Bengal, and wrote 
mystic poems in old Bengali.® 

So far as can be gathered from the texts composed in this period 
the mystic Buddhism had assumed three important forms : Vajra- 
ysna, SahajaySna, and KslachakraySna. The ancient philosophical 
schools like Yogschara and Madhyamika existed only in name, and 
in texts which were studied by a few scholars. The ancient Vinaya 
schools like Sarvsstivada, Mahasahghika, etc., had only a limited 
scope for giving initiation to the novices ; but the more complicated 
domain of Mahayana practices was reserved for those who had 
special initiation in Vajraysna, Sahajayfina and Kalacha kray ana.* 

VajraySna and Sahajayana represented two aspects of the same 
mysticism ; the first laid stress on ceremonials which had only mystic 
implications, whereas the latter dealt with the more advanced stage 
of that mysticism in which ceremonials had no place. The Siddha 
writers have treated this aspect of mysticism in their texts. Great 
importance is attached to the practice of mantra, mudra and 
maqdala in the Vajrayfina and hence a great mystic value is attached 
to the various manifestations of sound, which, according to these 
teachers, could be visualised in the forms of gods and goddesses. 
When these divinities appear before the mystic, they form a maqdala 
in which they take their proper seat according to various dispositions, 
and the mystic, who is now speechless, carries on his worship with 
the help of the mudra which is now his only language. Hence the 


* For Atisa Diparfikar cf. supra pp, 334 ff. and also infra Ch. xvir, 

* Supra pp. 383 ff. and Sumpa, op. cit. Index; Koiila jnana nirnaya, Introd ; 
DohakdiO, Part i; “Materials for a Critical Edition of the Old Bengali Caryapadas” 
(/E.xxx. 1-156). 

’ For this and for a systematic treatment of the doctrines of these .schools 
sec Tantras. pp. 174 ff.; “Some Aspects of the Buddhist Mysticism of* Bengal" in 
Cultural Heritage a/ India, i. 310 ; and Baudha Dhanna 0 Sahitya (in- Bengali) pp. 
63 ff. (chapter on Vajraysna and Sahajayina). 
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utility of the multitude of gods and goddesses, represented in the 
literature and iconography of this period. Vajra is defined as the 
PrajnS of which the essence is the Bodhichitta, and hence it is the 
&akti in the Brahmanical language of the Tantras. 

This display af ;§akti is associated with the practice of Yoga 
which required the help of the Guru. Thus the Guru came to be 
given an exalted position in these systems. It was, however, not an 
easy task for the Guru to lead the disciple to the goal. He had to 
find out the special spiritual aptitude of the disciple and suggest to 
him the path most suitable for him. In his analysis of the spiritual 
aptitudes of the disciple, he seems to have arrived at novel classifica¬ 
tion called kula. There are five such kulas technically called l)ombi, 
Natl, Rajaki, Chaudali and Brahma^l. The nature of these kulas 
is determined by the five skanclhas or the essence of the five basic 
elements constituting the material existence of the being. These 
five kulas are the five aspects of the prajfia. The task of the Guru 
was to find out which of these five aspects was predominant in his 
disciple, and lead him along the path determined by it. 

The practice of Yoga required a knowledge of the whole physio¬ 
logical system, including the inumerable within the body, and 
the different stations or the meeting places of various systems of 
nadls, the three principal nddis being lalanct, rasand and avadhutly 
of which the avadhuti extended up to the topmost station. The 
inner manifestations of the bodhichitta or the sakti, during its 
upward march along the mdis through its various stations, correspond 
to similar transformations of the objective field of vision. These 
transformations have a great importance in VajraySna but none in 
the Sahajayana. The goal of the two, however, seems to be the 
same, viz. mahdsukha or perfect bliss. 

The Tibetan sources tell us that the K&lachakraysna was 
specially developed outside India, in a country called Sambhala, but 
was introduced into Bengal in the Psla period. One of the great 
teachers of this school, Abhayakaragupta, wrote a number of works 
on this school. He was a contemporary of RsmapSla(v. supra p. 155). 
Kalachakrayana attached a great importance, in the practice of 
Yoga, to the time factor, the muhUrta, the tithi, the constellation 
etc. Hence astronomy and astrology came to play an important 
part in this system. But so far as the goal is concerned it was 
the same as that of the other systems. 

On account of this great emphasis on the esoteric aspects of 
the religion, although these had their root in Yogsehsra and Msdhya- 
mika, Buddhism was soon unhinged. As time passed on, less and 
less importance was attached to the ceremonial aspect which still 
retained a faint stamp of Buddhism. The ceremonial being once 
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completely eliminated, it was not long before what remained of 
Buddhism was absorbed in the Brahmanical TSntric system of 
Bengal, which by an inevitable process bad attained a similar form. 
This assimilation had surely begun before the end of the Fsla period 
and was completed before the I4th century.^ 

We have seen that in the hands of the SiddhSchSryas, Buddhism 
in Bengal had attained a stage where its assimilation to ^Sktism was 
an easy matter. The idea of Buddha had been dispensed with both 
in his laukika and lokottara forms : the VajraySna deities were no 
longer necessary, as they belonged to a lower plane ; the pravrajycl 
and the consequent observance of the rules of monastic discipline 
had no importance, as monaslicism was dead ; and the formal aspect 
of the religion was completely discredited. The fundamental basis 
of this new Buddhism was that form of Yoga which we call Hatha- 
yoga. This Hathayoga, again, is a general designation of a variety 
of practices of which the distinctive features can now be hardly 
recognised. The followers of Ssktism do not as yet seem to have 
discovered the advantages of the Hathayogic methods, and had been 
pursuing the earlier orthodox ways. 

The fusion of ^sktism^ with this type of Buddhist mysticism 
gave rise to new schools of Saktism on the one hand, and certain 
forms of popular religion on the other, both of which have survived 
till our times. This new school of l^sktism is called Kaula, of which 
the fundamental doctrines are found in a number of texts, recently 
discovered from Nepal, which trace their origin to the teachings of 
MatsyendranStha. The doctrine of kula (from which the word 
kaula is derived), as we have already seen, is a special feature of 
Buddhist mysticism. Kula is used there to mean hakti which is of 
five kinds, and these are presided over by the five TathSgatas. The 
sacred lore of the Kaula school is called KulSgama, Kula^sstra etc.^ 
and the followers of its methods are called Kaula, Kulaputra or 
Kulina. Kula is defined as the l^akti, and Akula is l^iva. The 
dormant divine energy within the body is called Kulakundalinl. An 
analysis of the Kaula texts clearly shows that many of their leading 
ideas had been derived from the Buddhist mystic schools. Some of 

^ Buddhist images discovered in Bengal mostly belong to the 9th, 10th, and 
1 Ith centuries, and only a few of them belong to the 12th century. These have been 
discussed in Part a of this chapter. Professor Foucher in his Iconographic 
Bouddhique has discussed an illuminated manuscript of the AshtasahasrikS 
Prajnaparamita of the 11th century a.d. It contains the illustrations of a mupber 
of Mahayana deities worshipped in different parts of Bengal. These include 
(1) Bhagavatl Tara of Chandradvjpa, (2) Champits Lokanathft. JayatuQga 
Lokanatha and Buddhardhi Tara of Samatata, (3) Chunda of Pattikeraka and 
(4) Lokanatha of Harikela. 
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the ancient texts of the Kaula school show that it had many sub> 
divisions, the most important of them probably being the Yoginl- 
kaula, which is said to have been founded by MatsyendranStha and 
was connected with Ksmarnpa.^ 

The Kaula school which identified itself with Brahmanical 
^aktism could not be ousted in spite of the vehement attacks of its 
orthodox critics, as its great strength lay in the acceptance of 
the VarnESrama. The other movements which did not accept the 
VarnSsrama and in which Buddhist mysticism survived, were the 
Nathism, Avadhuta, Sahajiya, Baul etc. It is at present impossible 
to trace the history of the rise of these movements, and it is probable 
that they were indistinguishable from each other in the transitional 
stage. They gradually developed their distinctive character, and 
the transition seems to have been over by the 13th century. The 
followers of NEthism, in course of time, lost their monastic character 
and were affiliated to the Hindu society as a separate caste. 

Nathism originated from the religion of the SiddhEcharyas, as 
its reputed founder Matsyendranatha seems to have been the same 
as Siddha Lui-pSda. The great teachers of this religion are called 
Nsthas, and the most famous amongst them were GorakshanStha, 
MinanStha, Chaurangtnstha, etc. Minanatha was probably the same 
as Matsyendra, of whom Goraksha was the disciple. Their teachings 
exercised such a considerable influence, particularly in Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, that their miraculous tales became the subject of 
popular songs in Bengali which are of great importance for the early 
history of Bengali literature.® 

The Avadhutas, who were all sanyasins, also drew their inspira¬ 
tion from the teachings of the Siddhas. Advayavajra, we know, was 
known as Avadhuti-pEda.® The very name of the sect indicates 
that it followed the Buddhist method of Yoga in which an exact 
knowledge of the n34i called Avadhuti is essential. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that this sect had a distant connection with 
a particular form of religious exercise which is very old in Buddhism, 
and probably also in Jainism, 

The twelve Dhntahgas, although mentioned in old Buddhist 
texts, were never practised by the orthodox Buddhists. The most 
important of these consisted of living on begging, dwelling under 
trees in forests far away from human habitations, wearing tom 


^ Kaula-fnatia-nirnaya, p. 55. 

* Ibtd. pp. 8 £f. : PTOC. VI, 265 tf., 643 £F. ; supra pp. 385 ff. 
" H. P. ^GStri, Advoyavjra^mgraha, p. vi. 
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clothes etc} The Jaina AchnrShga-snXra has a chapter (i. 6) on 
the DhTitas. It enjoins on the mendicants to live far away from 
human habitations, to live on begging, not to mind torn clothes, not 
to do injury to one’s self or to anybody else etc. These are exactly 
the rules which Devadatta wanted to introduce in the code of 
monastic discipline, but on account of strong opposition was himself 
excommunicated.* The Ajtvikas also, we know, insisted on such 
privations. The AvadhUtas seem to have revived that old tradition 
of the followers of Dhtita-discipline, and this supposition is amply 
confirmed by the Goraksha-sichlhanta-sa/hgraha which was partly a 
code for their use. According to this text the Var^S6rama is of no 
importance to the Avadhnta. Neither the .sistras nor the places of 
pilgrimage can lead him to emancipation. He is without any 
attachment to any object and behaves like a mad man.® NityS- 
nanda, the famous associate of Chaitanya, was an avadhnta, and the 
description which we get of his manners in the Chaitanya-bhagavata 
contains a vivid picture of the religious life of the followers of this 
sect.^ 

The Sahajiya was well established in Bengal before the time of 
Chaitanya, and its progress could not be check,ed by the protagonists 
of the Chaitanya movement, although they tried their best to do so. 
On the other hand, it was the Chaitanya movement which, in course 
of time, became deeply influenced by the Sahajiys. The oldest 
reference to Sahajiya is found in an inscription of the 13th century, 
the Mainamati Plate, which speaks of “a superior officer of the royal 
groom” (?) as practising the Sahajadharma in Pattikeraka in Tippera 
{‘Sahajadharmasu karmasu).^ Chaijdldftsa was the earliest Bengali 
writer on Sahajiys, and lived most probably in the 14th century a.d. 
The writings of Cha^ididSsa have come down to us in a much altered 
form, and the Kfislma-kirtana, which has probably been preserved 
in its original form, contains very little of the inner doctrines of 
the Sahajiya. We have, unfortunately, no other early texts of 
Sahajiys, but it is possible to trace in the altered songs of Cha^dldasa 
and his Kfishr^a-klrtam some of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Buddhist Sahajayana. Although Rsdhs is the ^akti and Krishna, 
the supreme reality, the Hathayoga is not dispensed with, and the 
much discussed Rajaki of Chaijdidftsa reminds us of one of the five 


For the Buddhist Dhtlttingas see Bapat, Vimuttimagga and Visuddhitmgga. 

pp. 16 ff. 

^ IHQ.x.m. 

* Goraksha^siddhantasamgraha, ed. Gopinath Kaviraj, pp. 1, 10 etc. 

* Chaitanya-bhagavata, Madhya iii ; Anta vn. 

» IHQ. IX. 282 ff. 
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kulas spoken of in the Vajrayiina. The later writings of the 
Sahajiyfls also attach great importance to the inner the various 

chakras of the stations, and the lotus with thousand petals. They 
do not lose sight of the fact that Krishna is the Supreme Reality, and 
RBdhS, only the l^akti that makes him attainable. 

As only fragments of the literature of the BSfuls have been 
made accessible, it is not possible to say to what extent they have 
preserved the ancient traditions of the Buddhist Sahajaynna. From 
the few songs already collected, it appears that they have preserved 
that tradition more faithfully than the SahajiySs, as they have not 
allowed themselves to be influenced by Vaishnavism. Rfldha and 
Krishj^a have no meaning to them, but the na^is, the chakras, the 
iakti etc., are regarded by them as of the greatest importance. The 
Sahaja bliss is the ultimate goal with all of them. 

Buddhism, which was once a great religion, could not have 
survived only in some debased forms of popular cults like the Dharma- 
thskur pnja. It transformed itself into those living forces which 
inspired and guided the religious and literary lif; in Bengal for 
centuries even after the disappearance of its distinctive features. 


V. GENERAL REVIEW* 

Before concluding this short sketch of the different religious 
systems, it is necessary to review some general features of the reli¬ 
gious life in Bengal as a whole. We may begin with the comparative 
influence of the different sects or cults. On this point the testimony 
of Hiuen Tsang, the only direct evidence that we possess, leaves no 
doubt that the Buddhists and the Jainas were far outnumbered by the 
followers of Brahmanical religion in the 7th century a.d. Save for 
the gradual decline of the Jainas, the state of things described by 
Hiuen Tsang seems to have been true also of the subsequent period. 
The patronage of the Palas no doubt gave an impetus to Buddhism 
and saved that religion from the fate which overtook it in the rest 
of India, but does not seem to have materially affected the dominant 
position of the Brahmanical religion. For it is worthy of note that 
by far the large majority of images and inscriptions which may be 
assigned to the period between 750 and 1200 a.d. are Brahmanical, 
and not Buddhist. 

Among the non-Buddhist sects, the Nirgranthas, who later 
came to be called Jainas, were very numerous in the days of Hiuen 


* Authorities for most of the statements made in this section are cited above. 
54 
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Tsang. For reasons, not known to us, this sect must have lost its 
influence to a considerable extent in Bengal during the subsequent 
ages, as very few Jaina images and inscriptions have come to light 
so far. Of the two great sects in the Brahmanical religion, Vaishi^^av- 
ism seems to have been more popular than l^aivism, at least during 
the last two or three centuries of the Hindu rule, if we are to judge 
by the number of cult-images which mostly belong to this period. 

The royal patronage of a religion is not a bad index of its general 
influence and popularity. In Bengal the Khadgas, the Chandras, 
and the Palas, and individual rulers like Ksntideva and Raij^avahka- 
malla were followers of Buddhism. Vainyagupta, {iaSSijka.Lokanfftha, 
Domma^apsla and the early Sena rulers like Vijayasena and VallSla- 
sena were Saivas. The Varmans, the later Sena kings and the Deva 
family were Vaishija^ as. No royal Jaina family is known, nor even 
any individual ruler of that faith. 

But in spite of the existence of different religious sects side by 
side there was no sectarian jealousy or exclusiveness. This is proved 
by references in contemporary epigraphs whose value cannot be 
ignored. The catholic attitude of the Buddhist Psla kings has 
already been referred to above. DharmapSla and 'VigrahapBla iiP 
are given credit in official records for maintaining the orthodox social 
order of castes ; NsrSya^apala himself built and endowed a temple 
of l^iva, and not only attended sacrificial ceremony of his Brahman 
ministers, but also reverently put the sacrificial water on his head ; 
Chitramatika, the chief queen of Madanapela, regarded it as meritori¬ 
ous to hear the recital of Mahabharata.^ Similarly PrabhSvatl, the 
queen of Devakhadga, set up an image of Chaijdl. On the other hand 
the feaiva king Vainyagupta endowed a Buddhist monastery, while a 
Brshmaija and his wife made pious gift of land to a Jaina vihara? 

While these instances show respect and reverence for others’ 
creed, certain facts indicate even a more intimate association between 
different religious sects. Thus the Buddhist Dhanadatta marries a 
devout l&aiva princess, and takes credit for his knowledge of the 
RSmayar^a, the MahSbhSrata and the PurSr^as. Their son Ksntideva, 
although a Buddhist, adopts a royal seal which seems to combine 
the religious emblems of his parents, viz. the lion and snake.^ 

Still more interesting are the cases in which a king openly declares 
his devotion to more than one religious faith. Thus Vaidyadeva* 

» Pala Ins. No. 39. • No. 46. 

• Pahirpur cp. (£/. xx. 61). 

• The Chittagong cp. of Kantidova will shortly be published in £/. where 
this point has been discussed. 

• Pala Ins No. 50. 
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styles himself both Parama-mShehara and Parama-vaisht}ava and 
pominanapala,^ although a Pararm-mdheivarat pays his respect to 
BhagavSo NSrayana. The copper-plate grants of Vifevarnpasena dnd 
Ke^avasena are perhaps the most instructive on this point. The 
royal seal attached to the plates bears the representation of Sads^iva. 
and is actually called Sadsfeiva-mudrii in the body of the inscriptions; 
they open with adorations to NHrSyana, followed by an invocation 
addressed to Snrya ; and finally the kings themselves are given 
the title Parama-saura. It seems the kings not only professed the 
two great faiths followed by their fore-fathers, but added a new one. 
These two Hindu kings of Bengal seem to typify the true spirit of 
the age. For even to-day the same spirit characterises the religious 
life of Bengal, where every orthodox Hindu performs the worship of 
Nsrayaija, Lakshmi, 6iva, DurgS, Ksrtika, Suiya and other gods 
and goddesses with equal zeal and veneration. Although some 
families are labelled Vaishijava and others l^akta, they have faith in, 
and reverence for, all the gods. ^ 

While both Vaishijavism and Saivism derived their strength and 
inspiration from the magnificent temples and the great community 
of Brfthmajjias distinguished for their religious zeal, learning, and 
scholarship, the main strongholds of the Buddhists were the 
numerous vihSras or monasteries. Hiuen Tsang records that 
there were seventy Buddhist viharas, accommodating eight thousand 
monks, and no less than 300 Deva temples in Bengal proper. So far 
as we can judge from archaeological evidence and the accounts of 
Tibetan writers, the number of vihdras, monks, and temples increased 
in subsequent times. We can easily visualise ancient Bengal studded 
with temples and vihdras, the name and fame of some of which had 
spread far beyond the frontiers of India. Bengal was then the home 
of a body of learned Brshma^as and Buddhist bhikshus (monks) 
whose livelihood was made easy and secure by private or royal 
charity, and who dedicated their lives to the highest ideals laid down 
for them in the holy scriptures. The most notable evidence in this 
respect is furnished by the detailed account of a monastery at 
Tamralipti by 1-tsing, who himself lived there for some time.* In 


1 

* I-tsing. pp. 62-64. After describing how the monks lived “their just life, 
avoiding wordly affairs, and free from the faults of destroying lives”, l-tsing refers 
to the strictness ot procedure observed when the monks and nuns met. The nuns 
walked together in a company of two, but to a layman’s house they went in a 
company of four. A minor teacher sent a small quantity of rice to a tenant’s wife 
through a boy. It was brought to the notice of the Assembly, and the teacher, 
being ashamed, retired from the monastery for ever. A Bhikshu named Rshulamitra 
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view of the general moral lapse in later phases of both Buddhist and 
Brabmanical religions, we should take note of the high moral standard 
of monastic life recorded by an eye-witness. That the BrShmaji^as 
were also inspired by an equally high ideal is abundantly proved by 
the works of Bhavadeva Bhatta, Halayudha and Vallslasena to which 
reference has already been made {supra Cb. xi). 

In conclusion, we must emphasise the intense religiosity which 
characterised the people at large. This is proved by the nature, 
scope and volume of the extensive religious literature, both in 
Sanskrit and Vernacular {supra Chs. xi-xn), which grew up during 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries a.d. As already noted 
above, we have to trace to this formative period the beginnings of 
many of those folk religions which exercised considerable influence 
over the mass of people in Bengal during the mediaeval period. 


never “spoke with women face to face, except when his mother or sister came to 
him, whom he saw outside his room." 



». Iconography 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The time when images first formed objects of worship in Bengal 
cannot be determined with certainty. It is in a way bound up with 
the larger problem of the antiquity of image-worship in India on 
which widely divergent views have been entertained by scholars.^ 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to discuss the question 
at length. But it does not seem likely that image-worship occupied 
an acknowledged and important place in the religious life of Bengal, 
till the introduction of various sectarian religions in which bhakti, 
or loving adoration of the one personal god by his devotees, formed 
the fundamental element. 

There can be hardly any doubt that images were at first made 
mostly of perishable materials like wood or clay. Mention may be 
made in this connection of the interesting practice, chiefly current 
in modern Bengal, of making kshar^ika images of clay, worshipping 
these with pomp and ceremony on particular parvan days, and 
immersing them afterwards in tanks or rivers,--a practice which 
probably existed from very early times. 

These factors, together with deliberate acts of vandalism, 
specially by foreign invaders, explain, to a large extent, the paucity 
of early examples of images in Bengal. As a matter of fact, not a 
single image, discovered so far in Bengal, can be definitely placed 
before the Gupta period, and very few can confidently be dated 
even in this period. Stone images came to be made in large numbers 
from the time of the Pfila rulers of Bengal. The stone which was 
utilised for the construction of these images generally belonged to 
the hornblende schist variety usually quarried from the RRjniahal 
Hills, and this as well as its variants remained the usual media for 
these purposes in Bengal. Another durable material which was 
less frequently used for making images in Bengal was bronze or octo- 
alloy, sometimes gold-plated, precious metals like silver being very 
rarely used. Some metal images associated with different creeds have 
been discovered in various localities of Bengal, and they testify to 
the high state of excellence which the art of casting metals attained 
here. It must be observed, however, that even when principal icons 

For a full discussion on this point cf. J. N. Baneijea, Development of 
Hindu Iconography, Ch. n. 
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and accessory figures were being made of such durable materials, the 
potter’s and carpenter’s sei^ices were also being requisitioned 
for the same purpose. The Pahsrpur and Mahflsthsn excavations 
have brought to light numerous terracotta plaques illustrating 
various themes, religious and mythological in character. 

With these few preliminary remarks we may now proceed to 
study the iconography of Bengal by classifying the images, discovered 
within the boundaries of this province, according to the respective 
creeds to which they belong, and describing some of the outstanding 
specimens selected from each group. 

It is necessary to add, however, that the identification of the 
images cannot always be regarded as certain. As is well-known, 
correct identification of an icon is possible only when we can find 
a text describing the image to be worshipped, exactly corresponding 
in all details to the image in question. There are many images which 
do not fit in with any iconographic text known so far, and, what is 
more surprising, many icons found in Bengal, with definite names 
given in inscribed labels, do not exactly conform to their dhyanas 
given in current Tantra texts. It is evident, therefore, that either 
there were other texts not yet discovered, or the iconoplastic art in 
Bengal did not always scrupulously follow them. The former suppo¬ 
sition is, however, more probable. 

Further, it is to be noted that it is always difficult to assign even 
an approximate date to an image, unless it contains an inscription, 
which is very rarely the case ; for the fest dates have occasionally 
been suggested on grounds of style. 

Finally, a word may be said about the method of describing the 
different hands of an image which has more than two hands. These 
hands either hold some object or show a certain pose For the 
sake of brevity these have been enumerated together, beginning, 
unless otherwise stated, from the lowest hand on the right, and 
proceeding clockwise to that on the left. The meaning of the 
technical terms is given in a glossary (v. infra pp. 475-79). 


n. BRAHMANICAL ICONS ASSOCIATED WITH VISHNU CULT 

The Vishuuite groups of images are the commonest among those 
discovered in Bengal proper. The four-handed images of yjshuu, 
which are commonly met with, generally depict either one or other 
of the vyiihas, of which, according to the fully developed Pstcha- 
rStra theology, there are twenty-four, or some of the vibhavas 
(incarnatory forms), especially several of the celestial ones. The 
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human incarnations of Vishnu are usually endowed with two hands, 
while his Viivanipa variety is multi-handed. The twenty-four forms 
of four-handed Vishnu images are differentiated^ by the varying 
order in which the four hands hold the usual attributes, bankha 
(conch-shell), chakra (wheel), gads (mace), and padma (lotus). 
Sometimes the last two are personified as Chakra-purusha and Gada- 
devT. The types referred to above are mainly cult images. A large 
number of reliefs, on the other hand, mostly decorative in character 
and datable in the late Gupta period, such as those of Paharpur, 
illustrate legends of Krishna, an incarnation of Vishiju. 

The commonest form of Vishiju images in Bengal belongs to the 
variety known as Trivikrama. The attributes in its lower and upper 
left and upper and lower right hands are respectively conch-shell, 
wheel, mace and lotus. 

The earliest Vishnu image® is the relief-like free-standing 
sculpture of Vishnu from HSnkrSil (Maldah) and now in Rajshahi 
Museum (PI. xlv. 110). It is a four-armed figure, its upper right 
and lower left hands as well as the legs being partially broken. 
Its lower right and upper left hands hold a lutus-bud and a conch- 
shell respectively, and its sparse ornaments consist of a low kirlta, 
kui}dalas, hSra, afigada and yajfiopavlta. 

The elegantly carved huge image of Vishnu, in greyish black 
stone, about 6' 4" in height, found near Lakshmankati (Bakarganj), 
is one of the most interesting varieties of such images ever dis¬ 
covered anywhere in India, both from the point of view of its 
artistic excellence and its iconographic importance (PI. lxl 149). 
Vishnu is seated in lalitasana on the out-stretched wings of a three¬ 
eyed Garuda who is shown as about to soar upwards. The back 
right and back left hands hold two lotus flowers by their stalks, on 
the pericarps of which are depicted, respectively, miniature seated 
fi gures of Kamala (Gaja-Laksmi) and Sarasvatl, the latter playing 
on an antique-shaped harp. The right and left front hands of the 
deity hold chakra (with Chakra-purusha inside it) and the miniature 
figure of Gadfi-devi. On a high hexagonal kinta-muku{a is shown a 
four-haned deity seated with its hands in the dhyana-mudrS and 
the back hands carrying some indistinct objects, possibly two of the 
attributes of Vishnu (if this surmise is correct then this would stand 
for Yogssana Vishnu) On the top and bottom sections of the 
Stella appear the flying Vidyadharas and the donor couple respect¬ 
ively, and the central figure is tastefully decorated with vanan&lS 


* For full discussion cf. Vishnu-mUrti-parichaya by Vinod Vihari Vidyabiaod. 

* The date of this image has been discussed Itffra p. S2I. 
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and other usual ornaments. The severe simplicty of the whole 
composition, the shape of the harp and the plainness of the 
all indicate a comparatively early date, and the image 
can, with some amount of confidence, be referred to the early Psla 
period.^ Its unique iconograpbic features cannot be explained with 
the help of any known text. It is an uncommon thing in Vishnu 
images to place l^n and Pushti in the back hands of the central 
figure ; again, the manner of its holding them reminds us of the 
GhiyasabSd and Sonjtrang Buddhist reliefs to the noticed below ; 
while the Dhyani-Buddha-Iike presentation of the miniature four- 
handed figure on its head-dress is reminiscent of the Kslandarpur 
standing Vishnu.* These Vishi^uite reliefs seem to show distinct 
traces of absorption of MahSyfina features, and this is against the 
early date assigned to the image by N. K. Bhattasali. 

The black basalt standing image of four-armed Vishnu, from 
Chaitanpur (Burdwan) and now in the Indian Museum, is a unique 
piece of sculpture, and is perhaps the only known specimen of this 
type (PI. I. 1). The central figure is almost fully in the round, its 
head and shoulders resting on the background of a iiraSchakra 
partially preserved, and its right and left back hands connected with 
the knob of the gads (shown also as Gada-devi with a staff in her 
left hand), and the rim of the chakra (also depicted as Chakra- 
piirusha with a staff) respectively ; its front right hand holds a lotus- 
bud, the front left carrying a conch-sheel. The figure is very sparsely 
ornamented, a curious string of amulets round the neck replacing 
the usual hara and vanamSia. The loin cloth devoid of any artistic 
arrangement is treated in a very uncouth manner. These and some 
other features, viz. the extremely elongated face, the big protruding 
eyes, the projecting muscles and bones, and the partially emaciated 
belly, seem to indicate that this is an ^abhichSrika-sthSmkd* Vishnu 
image which the VaikhanasSgama describes as follows : 

abhiehUrikasthinakavi devam dvibhujam chaturbhujam va dhumravarnam syama- 
vcutradharam sushkavaktram mskungam tamogunanvUam-urdhvanetram BrahmTl- 
dldeva vivarjitam . karayet. 

T. A. Gopinatha Rao has described these types of Vishijiu images on 
the basis of this text, but he could not refer to any known specimen.* 
R. P. Chanda described it as an inferior specimen of the Gupta 


Bhatt.-Co/. 8(S-87, PI. xxxii. 

* VRS-Btp. 1928*29, pp. 15-17, and plate. K. C, Sarkar suggesteepthat this 
type really represented a Bodhisattva in his paper published in Fits. M., No. 4, 
pp, 19-23 and PI, This suggestion is hardly acceptable. 

Rao*/coit. 1 (I). 84-85. This peculiarity of the Chaitanpur image was 
first lecopiised by the present writer {^ISOA, vra. 159-61). 
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period.^ But the iconographic features as well as its seemingly 
southern style justify us in assigning it to about the 8th century a.d. 

An image of Vishnu discovered at BaghSura (Tippera) is dated 
in year 3 of king MahlpSla i and thus belongs to the latter part of 
the 10th century a.d. (Pi, lixx. 168).® Another beautiful image 
with similar iconographic details is in the Indian Museum® 
(PI. Lxvni. 165). The pedestal inscription of the former tells us that 
it is an image of NarSyafl.a {N(irciyana-bha(((irak-akhya) : but the 
arrangement of attributes in its four hands {padma, gada, chakra, 
&aAkha) follows the order suited to Trivikrama Vishiju as laid down 
in the Agni Puranoy Padma and the Rnpa-mandana. Thus 

it seems there was no strict conformity in naming the twenty-four 
variant types of Vishnu associated with the Vynhavsda of the 
Paficharatra system. But that there existed the practice of 
differentiating these types is proved by the discovery in Bengal of 
stone and bronze Vishnu images which show different modes of 
placing these attributes in the hands of the central figure. 

The partially damaged stone Vishnu from Burdwan, now in the 
VSP. Museum, Calcutta, belongs to the sub-order HrishtkeSa accord¬ 
ing to Padma Parana or a variant of feridhara according to Agni°. 
The unique seated four-handed bronze figure of Vishiju (HrishIkeSa 
or l^rtdhara), originally hailing from Sagardighi and now in the 
VSP. Museum, shows padma, chakra, gad a and hahkha in the four 
hands ; with the exception of the first, all the other attributes are 
placed on full blown lotuses springing from stalks held by the deity, 
as is the case with some Buddhist icons to be noted later (PI. Lxxr. 
173).* The standing stone figure of Vishiju (Trivikrama) from 
Surohor (Dinajpur) datable in the 12th century a.d., and now in 
the Rajshahi Museum, is of unique iconographic interest (PI. i. 4). 
Like the Ghiyssabsd, Sonfrang and Sagardighi figures of multi¬ 
handed Lokesvara Vish^^u images, noticed later in the section of 
Buddhist MahSyana icons, the figure is made to stand under a 
canopy of seven serpent hoods ; the gad^ and chakra shown in the 
back hands are placed on full-blown lotus flowers in the manner in 


^ ASI. 1925-26, p. 163. R. P. Chanda missed the real significance of this 
icon. What he thought crude workmanship was realty a studied effort on the part 
of the artist to depict the peculiar features enjoined by the text. 

i EISMS. 36-37, 100,134, PI. iv (4). 

» ASI. 1934-35, p. 79. PI. xxiv (e), 

* VSP‘Cat. 138-39, PI. xxv. R. D. Banerji observes : ‘This peculiar arrange- 
ment (of the attributes) seems to have been common in the northern part of 
RBdbs’* (£/5MS, 96). The Lakshmapaksti and Surohor Vishnu figures show that 
this mode was also known in Vanga and Vatendra. 

55 
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which the attributes are shown in the composite images just noticed ; 
instead of l^ri and Pushti on either side of the central figure, are 
placed two male figures, as in the same reliefs, but here definitely 
identifiable as Chakra-purusha and ^abkha-purusha on account of 
chakra and iahkha shown on mlotpalas held by the respective figures. 
But what is of outstanding importance here is the fact that an 
AmitHbha-like figure is placed just above the central snake-hood, 
and a six-handed dancing figure of l^iva is carved in the middle of 
the pedestal below.^ The Kalandarpur stone image of Vish^iU, refer¬ 
red to above (v. s. p. 432) shows these identical traits. The dancing 
I§iva below would tempt one to describe the miniature figure on the 
top as Brahms,the whole relief thus presenting the Brahmanical triad, 
Brahmft-Vishnu-I^iva, and the snake-hoods may be explained as those 
of Adifeesha, Vishnu’s attendant. But Brahma is rarely represented 
with two hands and one face, and it is better to describe these 
sculptures as Vishijiu images absorbing Mahsyana features {cf. the 
mode of placing the attributes on lotus flowers in case of Mahayana 
images of MaSjuSrt and Sirnhanada-Lokefivara). A beautiful stand¬ 
ing bronze figure of Trivikrama Vishnu found at Rangpur, and now 
in the Indian Museum, is of iconographic interest on account of the 
presence of Vasumati, in place of the usual Pushti or Sarasvati on 
its proper left (PI. Lxxin. 176).^ The partially damaged Sarangarh 
(Bankura) life-size Vishiju image made of calcareous talc chlorite 
schist, now in the Indian Museum, is a remarkable piece, and bears 
a close resemblance to the sculptures found at Khiching, Mayurbhanj 
(PI. I. 3), The iconographic interest attaching to this late mediaeval 
image is that it does not belong to the usual Trivikrama sub-order, 
as its upper right hand holds a chakra (on account of its other arms 
being broken, it cannot be determined to which particular sub-order 
it belongs) and that it bears on its back-slab, shown in the form of 
a shrine, the miniature figures of the ten incarnations. The Puratpas 
{Skanda and others) lay down in connection with the mudrS- 
that a person whose body {vigraha) is decorated 
with Vishi;iu’s avnrsrfl-c/i//iwnj is the lord’s own self {mam-dvatsra- 
chihridrti dri^yante yasya vigrahe, martyair-martyo na vijfieyah sa 
nmarn mnmakt tanuh) ; this may have a distant allusion to such 
images as the present one and others found all over India. 

The asanu (seated) and Dayana (reclining) images of Vishiju are 
rare in Bengal, the sthSnaka or standing images being the most 
numerous. The Lakshmaij. kati stone Vish^ju and the SagaftHghi 
bronze Hrishtke^a noticed above can be said to belong to the 

* JASB. N. S. xxvni. 193-94, PI. ix, fig. i. 

» ASI. 1911-12, pp. 152-58 and plate. 
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Ssana variety. The 12th century a.d. image of Vishnu seated in 
lalitSsana on the back of Garuda, found at Deora (Bogra) and now 
in the Rajshahi Museum, shows the abnormal pose of the deity on 
the back of Garuda ; Vishnu and his mount, though carved out of the 
same slab of stone, appear as two separate images combined together. 
In such Garudasana images in India the deity is usually shown 
seated astride on his mount.^ The Lakshmi-NsrSyana relief at 
BSsts (Dacca) is one of the rarest images in Bengal. It is a very 
late specimen showing the god seated in the abnormal pose with 
Lakshmi on his left thigh, and one leg of each of the couple resting 
on the back hands of Garuda whose front hands are shown in the 
ajlya/i pose.® Another image of Lakshml-NS-rayajja, but this time 
seated on a vi'svapadma pedestal, discovered at Eshnail (Dinajpur) 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum, is interesting. These groups of 
seated Vishnu images bear a strong similarity to the Uma-Maheivara 
sculptures, numbers of which are found in Eastern India and Bengal.* 
A black basalt pedestal of an image found by S, K. Saraswati at 
IfShttr (Dinajpur) contains the lower portion of a seated divinity, 
identifiable as Yogasaiia Vishiju from its front hands being shown 
in the dhyana pose and the presence of Garuda below ; this is a 
very little known variety of Vish^^u image not only in Bengal but 
also in the whole of Northern India.^ 

A fine large bracket capital of wood found at Sonarang (Dacca) 
contains a representation of the same variety of Vishiju® (PI. XLiv, 
106). Another bronze Vishnu, seated in YogSsana and holding 
conch-shell, lotus, a garuda-ditvaja (or a GadS-purusha ?) and the 
discus in the four hands, is now in the Boston Museum.® 

Images illustrating some of the ten incarnatory forms of Vishnu 
have been discovered in large numbers from different parts of Bengal. 
The figures of the ten avatdras, stereotyped in Bengal and other 
parts of Norther n India, are usually carved in a row on stone slabs 
originally decorating some part of Vaisbnava shrines, and are also 

» EISMS. 128.P1.XUV (&). • Bbatt.-Can 88, PI. XXXIV. 

* VRS.-Rep. 1932-33, p. 16, Pi. ii. 4. 

* JRASBL.w, 10-11, PI. 1, fig. 1. This 12ih century ornate pedestal is 
interesting as it bears not only the figure of Garuda but also an elephant and a 
fat squat figure \ a naga and a nagl (Adisesha and his consort) support with their 
raised hands the lower set of petals of the mahamhuja, reminding us of the nUga 
pair raising the lotus of Buddha in the scene of the Great Miracle. 

‘ EISMS. 109, 124, PI, XLv (o). Bhatt. Cat. 228, PI. Lxxiv. On one of 
the terracotta plaques of the main shrine at Paharpur we find another representa¬ 
tion of the seated Vishpu {Paharpur. 59. PI. xu!(rf-5) ]. Dikshit’s remarks about the 
uniqueness of this seated Vishpu type require modification. 

* Coomaraswamy, Portfoifo of Indian Art, PI. xxv (b). 
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often represented on the reverse sides of the square stone or metal 
slabs {Vishnu-pattiis) which are frequently found in different parts 
of Bengal. Varsha, NarSsirhha and Vffmana are the only three 
among them who are very frequently represented as separate figures. 
The reliefs depicting two other avatSras viz., Matsya and ParaSurSraa, 
hailing respectively from Vajrayogini and Ranihsti (Dacca) are, 
therefore, of great iconographic interest. Matsya (PI. n. 7) appears 
as a four-armed hybrid figure, its upper half being human and lower 
half like a fish. In the front right hand of Paraiurnma (PI. n. 9) 
is placed a battle-axe while the three other hands carry the other 
attributes of Vishuu.^ The reliefs belong to the late mediaeval 
period. 

The best specimens of the Varsha incarnation are preserved in 
the VSP. and Rajshahi Museums. The Jhilli and ChSndpSrS 
(Murshidabad) specimens in the former and the Silimpur one in 
the latter are among the best discovered so far. In these early 
and late mediaeval icons the head alone is that of a boar, while 
the other portion of the body is human. The Central Indian artists 
of the Gupta period, on the other hand, used to depict the god not 
only in this hybrid form, but also in a purely theriomorphic manner. 
The boar-head in the former mode is sometimes shown like a conch- 
shell placed sideways on the neck of the deity. The Silimpur 
(Bogra) Varsha datable in the 10th century a.i>. (PI. lxvii. 162), 
shows this peculiar form of the head ; and the earth goddess is placed 
on the left shoulder of the god, an unusual mode. The Rajshahi 
Museum Varsha (No. 799) shows just below the leg of the figure 
the demon Hira^ySksha being chased by the deity in his therio¬ 
morphic form. 

The Narasirnha images, though not as numerous as the VarSha 
ones, are depicted in the manner usually adopted in other parts of 
India. The Psikor (Birbhum) figure shows the head of the demon 
placed on the left thigh of Narasirhha, while the rest of its body 
seems to hang on to the nails of the deity. Many other such figures 
follow this mode of representation ; but there are some reliefs found 
in Vikrampur (Dacca) which show the main figure as six-handed, 
its front pair of hands thrust into the entrails of the demon, the 
middle pair taking hold of its head and legs and the back pair 
shown in two poses (abhaya and tarjanlY (PI. in- 11). In the 
Paikor image and in a four-handed figure found at RampSl we find 
the artists illustrating various scenes of the mythology qgpnected 
with this form on the back slab. 


Bbatt.-Caf. 105-7, PI. xxxix. 


^ Ibid. 104-5, PI. PI. xxxvii. 
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The same mode of carving additional scenes on the stela is 
followed in the illustration of the Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu. The 
central figure is shown with one foot raised heavenwards, above 
which is seated Brahm.'t ; just to the proper left of its right leg 
planted firmly on the lotus pedestal is carved the scene of the grant 
by the demon king Bali to the Dwarf God, and on the pedestal below 
are placed the worshipping couple The JorS-deul specimen in the 
Dacca Museum follows these particulars (PI. ii. 8). Separate 
sculptures showing a normal but dwarfish figure of Vishnu are ex¬ 
tremely rare, and so the Purapflrfi specimen of the four-armed 
Vamana accompanied on either side by Sri and Pushli is of great 
iconographic interest (PI. in. 10).^ 

Of Haladhara or Balarama, the eighth avaidra of Vishnu, only 
a few images are known so far. One was discovered at Baghra 
(Dacca) and is now in a private house at Dacca.. This well-executed 
image is almost a replica of an ordinary image of Vishnu ; only the 
lower right hand carries a plough (the distinguishing attribute of 
Balarsma) in place of the lotus. There is an umbrella in place of 
the usual canopy of snake-hoods over the head of the image* 
(PI. IV. 13). Two other images, one at Pfthsrpur (PI. Lviii. 143)* 
and another at Rajshahi Museum,^ are similar, but they differ in 
essential respects from the one just described. Each of them has a 
canopy of snake's hoods, and holds a bowl, a club, and a plough in 
three hands, the fourth resting on thigh. The ornament of the 
right ear differs from that of the left in all cases, as prescribed in 
the canonical texts. 

Having noticed a good many specimens of Vishnu images, we 
may now refer to certain Bengal sculptures of Vishijuite association 
which are iconographically interesting. The Rajshahi Museum 
figure of a twenty-handed deity standing in samapada-sthdnaka pose, 
accompanied by two seated pot-bellied figures, one on either side, 
with their right hands raised and left hands in tarjant pose held close 
to their breasts, is of great iconographic importance (PI. in. 12) 
Some of the objects distinguishable in the right and left hands are 
gads, anku&a, khaefga, mudgara, 'sula, 'sara, lotus mark, etc. (r) and 
chakra, khe(aka, dham, tar jam, pa&a and 'sahkha (/). The central 
deity is decorated with vanamSlS and other usual ornaments. B. B. 
Vidyavinod refers to four-faced and twenty-handed images of Hari- 
l^ankara in his Vishnu-mnrti-parichaya : the same type, with slight 


* EISMS. 105, PI. XLVii(fl). * Ann. Rep. Dacca Museum, 1940-4, p. 4. 
‘ Psharpur. PI. xxvii(b). '■ S&tsi$mti-Sculpture. 48-49. 
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differences in the placing of attributes, is described as VisvarQpa in 
Ropa-mar^ciana {vimhtya hastakair-yukto vi^varupab-chaturmukhah). 
Visvarnpa is a variety of Vishiju image, and the sculpture in question, 
though one-faced, may depict a local variety of the same. 

A very interesting figure of Kamadeva recognisable as such 
from the disproportionately long and heavy sugarcane bow and 
arrow in his hands and his flower garland is shown standing in a 
ihbhanga pose on a double-petalled lotus and the artist has cleverly 
depicted the coquettish smile on his lips. Two female figures, per¬ 
haps his consorts Rati and Trisha, stand in graceful pose, one on 
either side and the partially pointed stela is tastefully carved. The 
piece of sculpture (PI. v. 14), which was found in North Bengal, 
closely resembles the DcopSra one now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. 
v. 16).^ The latter relief shows the richly decorated central figure 
in a similar position, holding the long sugarcane bow and the tip of 
a three-pronged iam-likc object with his left and right hands, and 
accompanied by a female figure carrying a water-pot, and a male 
with a quiver full of arrows on its proper right and left respectively. 
Just below the paTicharatha pedestal is a rat (?)couchant. Stella 
Kramrisch describes the latter sculpture as a f5ivaite deity ; but the 
two sculptures, when studied side by side, leave little doubt that both 
represent the same god, though the couchant animal in the case of 
the latter can not be satisfactorily explained. The Rajshahi Museum 
specimen is to be dated in the end of the I2th century a.d. 

A crudely executed sculpture in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, originally found in North Bengal, shows a composite deity 
viz. Brahmfl-Visnnu (PI. i. 2), and is unique from the iconographic 
point of view. Of the four faces of Brahms only three are shown, 
his attributes xruk, sruva, okshamald and kamai)cfa'u being present 
in the four hands. Vishnu’s attendant goddesses Sri and Push(i, as 
also the ayudha-pumsha - Hcinkha and C/ia/cm- clumsily executed 
with their respective emblems on the head, stand on two sides of the 
central figure, who is also decorated by the vanamala. On the 
pedestal are depicted the respective mounts of the gods - goose in 
the centre and the Garuda in the right.® This composite sculpture 
is reminiscent of the Dattfitreya or Hari-Hara PitSmaha reliefs of 
both Northern and Southern India, materially differing from them, 
however, by the omission of some features of Hara in it. 

Brahma alone is generally depicted in Bengal as a three-headed 
(the fourth head is not shown as the sculptures are seldom fully in 
the round), pot-bellied and four-handed deity with his usual attri- 

’ ASI 1934-35, p. 79 ; No. 40, p. 117, fig. 38. 

* ASJ. 1934-35, pp. 79-80. 
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butes, seated in the lalitSsana pose with his vabam carved on the 
pedestal , the GhCtnagar (Dinajpur) sculpture, in the Rajshahi 
Museum collection is a representati\ e specimen of the usual type 
(PI. V. 15). 

The account of Vish^uite icons will be incomplete, if the 
characteristic mode of depicting Garuda, the mount of Vishjju, is 
left unnoticed. We have already refei red to coniposite icons where 
Vishnu is represented as riding on his bird-vehicle. There are also 
a fev/ independent figures of Garuda serving as capitals of columns 
which were usually erected in front of Vaishijava shrines. 
He is depicted with the face and limbs of a man, stylised locks of 
hair rising from his head, and with the beak, wings and claws of a 
bird ; shown as a capital piece, he is sometimes janiform and is 
usually endowed with two hands in the afijali pose. The fine speci¬ 
men in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum, belonging to the 10th 
century a.d., is typically representative of this type : it has three 
eyes and snake ornaments (PI. lxv. 157). 

Of the goddesses associated with Vishiju-Krishna cult, Lakshmi 
and Sarasvati (Sri and Pushtij are the most important ones. They 
are very often depicted as chief attendants of Vasudeva-Vishiju in 
the sthamka images of the god noticed above. But separate 
images of both are known in Bengal, as also in other parts of India, 
and the cpigraphic reference to a temple of Sarasvati shows that 
the latter, and probably both, were worshipped as independent cult 
images.* Lakshmi, when depicted alone, is generally shown as 
Gaja-Lakshml, i.e. the goddess in the act of being bathed by two 
elephants a motif known to Indian artists from the pre-Christian 
period. An eleventh., century bronze figure discovered in Bogra 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. lxxi. 174) is a very good 
representative specimen of the four-handed variety of this icon. 
The goddess stands in graceful tribhanga pose holding in three of her 
hands, matuhnga, aftku^a, and jhanpi ( a peculiar kind of basket 
generally placed in the hands of the clay images of Lakshmi, 
annually worshipped during autumn in Bengal), while the fourth is 
broken. She is attended on either side by two chowry-bearing 
female attendants standing in the same pose. A beautiful lotus 
aureole decorates the head of the goddess who is being bathed by 
two elephants with upturned pitchers. The modelling of the whole 
piece is very artistic. The Rajshahi Museum has also a very beauti¬ 
ful bronze figure of two-handed Lakshmi without the aureole and 
the elephants.^ • 

^ Pala Ins. No, 2,1.32, refers to ‘Ksdambarhdevakulika' 

• VRS-Rep. 1926-27, Museum Notes by N. O. Majumdar, p. 5, fig. 3. 
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Separate images of Sarasvati found in Bengal are usually four- 
armed, playing on a harp with the natural hand, while the back right 
and left hands carry akshamUla and pustaka (book) respectively. 
Curiously enough, the vaham of the goddess carved on the pedestal 
is in some cases a swan, her usual mount in other parts of India, but 
in others, a frisking ram. The explanation of the second vehicle is 
perhaps afforded by a mythological story in the Saiapatha BrShmarfa 
(XII. 1.1.3 and 14 ; xii. 7. 2. 3. and 7) closely associating rams and 
ewes with Sarasvati.^ The ChhatingrSm (Bogra) image of Sarasvati 
in the collection of Rajshahi Museum is the finest specimen so far 
known (PI. lxxii. 175). 


HI. SAIVA IMAGES 

It has been rightly observed by Mr. R. D. Banerji that 
“representations of the standing four-armed Vishnu and the phallic 
emblem of l^iva were more popular than any other image, whether 
of the orthodox or of the heterodox pantheons” in the dominions of 
the Pfllas.* It is a well known fact that in all the l^aiva shrines, 
ancient or modern, throughout the length and breadth of India, the 
central object of worship enshrined in the main sanctum is invariab¬ 
ly the phallic emblem of Siva, It is no wonder then that these phalli 
will be discovered in such large numbers in Bengal. But unlike the 
extant early specimens such as the pre-historic //ngo-form at 
Mohenjo-daro, the Gudimallara lingo of the pre-Christian period, or 
many others of the Kushsn and early Gupta period, the Bengal 
specimens do not depict any realistic features, iiMmost all of them 
bear the usual conventional shape of the later period where it is 
difficult to ascertain the real nature of the object, though the 
brahmasutra marks on some of them are dimly reminiscent of early 
realism. Among the Pffihsrpur terracottas are to be found two 
certain representations of the first an ordinary one, and 

the second, a mukhaliiiga piece {chaturmukha type, of which three 
faces only are discernible on account of its being a relievo representa¬ 
tion) it is noteworthy that both these specimens show signs of 
brahmasutras, though these have been misunderstood as shallow 
incision in imitation of a vertical section of a linga.^ It is curious 

» Cf. Bhatt.-Cfli. 188-190, PI. Lxni where reference is made to ram-fight 
and nun-sacrifice on the occasion of the Sarasvati-ptl/a. 

* i?/SM5.101. 

’ Paharpur. 59, PI. xxxix (/-I), and LVi (c). What Dikshit describes a 
stupa in PI. lvi(c) may also stand for another lihga with lotus decoration at its 
top; its surface seems to bear the brahmasutra marks. 
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that no Mv&~liAga has been discovered among the stone sculptures 
in the main mound of PEhsrpur, though several anthropomorphic 
figures of Siva have been found. Of the stone mukhalitigas discovered 
in Bengal, the ekamukha variety is the commonest one. The 
Rajshahi Museum specimen discovered at Madariganj is a good and 
representative example of this variety (PI. vi. 18). The stone Hfiga 
discovered at Unakoti (Tripura State) is of great iconographic 
interest as it bears four well-carved human busts shown up to the 
waist on the four sides of its Reference may be made 

in this connection to the sand-stone linga with four seated i^aktis 
on its four sides (c. 9th century a.d.), several examples of which have 
been discovered from North Bengal (PI. vi. 17).* A bronze 
chaturmukha linga of a fairly early period (c. 10th or 11th century 
A.D.) recently acquired from Murshidabad district for the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta (PI, lix. 145) is extremely interesting from 
iconographic point of view. I'he arghya and nala bear wavy inci¬ 
sions indicating the water usually poured on the top of the litiga 
passing along the surface of the four busts on the linga. One of these 
bears a characteristically severe face, depicting the VirirpRksha or the 
extremely terrific aspect of Siva. 

Among the various anthropomorphic figures of l$iva, both single 
and composite, found in Bengal, mention may be made of such 
varieties as Chandrasekhara, Nrityamurti, Sadssiva, Alihgana 
Chandrasekhara or UmS-MaheSvara, ArdhanBriSvara, KalyBna- 
sundara or Siva-vivfiha and Aghora-Rudra, all of which except the 
last one belong to his Saumya or placid aspect. There are several 
representations of ^iva-ChandraSekhara among the basement reliefs 
of the main mound of Pshsrpur. Three of them, all two-handed, 
are reproduced in K. N. Dikshit’s monograph on PCharpur, 
PI. XXXI (a), (b) and {d). The third eye, the urddhva-linga 
feature and jat.(i-mukuta are all common to them, and though the 
attributes held by them differ, they comprise those usually found in 
fsiva images, viz. trikula, rosary and vase. In one case Jsiva’s v^hana 
Nandi (Bull) is present.® These Pshflrpur specimens were pre¬ 
cursors of the later elaborate ones of the early and late mediaeval 


» £/SMS. Ill, PI. LI (6)and(4). 

* N. S, xxvm 189. 

’ Paharpur. 39,49, 50. Dikshit’s identification of some other figures such 
as Nos. 60, 62'and 63 (PI. xxx) as Siva is probably wrong. S. K. Saraswati has 
given good reasons for identifying the first two as Chandra and Bhavishya Manu 
{Sataswati-Sculpture. 66-69). None of these figures bears the urddhvadinga and 
t he third eye, the peculiar signs of Siva. 

56 
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period. Reference may, however, be made to a comparatively early 
bronze ^iva (c. 7th century a.d.) that was collected by K. D. Dutt 
near Jayanagar (24>Parganas)^ (PI. vii. 20). 

The two'handed image of the Bsna aspect of ^iva standing in 
the samapSda-sthsnaka pose, found ac ChowrskasbS (Rajshahi) and 
now in the Indian Museum, is iconographically interesting as it is 
decorated with a long hanging garland reminding us of the vanamisls 
of Visluiu® (PI. VII. 22). The other more elaborate figure from 
Ganespur (Rajshahi), and now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. vii. 
21), though bearing the characteristic mark noted above, differs 
from the ChowrSkasba specimen in some material respects. It is a 
four-handed specimen with its front hands broken, its back right and 
left hands carrying a lotus flower with long petals and a &nla or 
khaivatiga with its upper part broken. It stands in tribhafiga pose 
on a vihmpadma placed on the central section of a saptaratha 
pedestal, attended by a couple of male and female figures on either 
side (the male figures carry kapUla and ^ula in their hands, while 
the female ones carry chowries ; the male figure on the proper right 
is fierce-looking). On the left corner of the pedestal are shown five 
figures in a row with their hands in afijali pose, perhaps the donors 
of the image. The whole relief is tastefully carved and is one of the 
finest specimens of such icons of the late mediaeval period. Along 
with these sculptures may be noticed the four-armed standing ^iva, 
still being worshipped as Virtipsksha at Kssipur near Barisal which 
has been identified as Nllakaj^tha by N. K. Bhattasali on the basis 
of the ^radatilaka-iantra. The image, though without the five 
heads enjoined by the text, closely follows it with regard to its 
attributes which are rosary, tri&nla, khatvahga and kapala. The 
additional features noticeable in the sculpture are : the umbrella in 
place of klrtimukhay GaneSa and Kartikeya on the top right and left 
sections of the prabhavali, the lotus carrying figures of Ga^ga and 
Parvati, recognisable as such from their respective vahanas (a 
dolphin and a lion) on the proper right and left of the central figure, 
below whom is shown his mount Nandi.** 

Bengal seems to have evolved a peculiar ten- or twelve-handed 
type of 6iva Nataraja dancing on the back of his mount. Though 
it will be hazardous to say that this type is only to be met with 


* //S0.4. DC. 147-48. * ^S/. 1930-34, p. 262, Pi. C3cxxn(<0. 

* Bhatt.«Car. 116-17, PI.xlvi. The unique bronze Siva with a DhyffS^uddba 
like figure at the top centre of the stela, recenly acquired for the Asutosh Museum. 
Calcutta University, is another early type of this deity of outstanding iconographic 
importance. 
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Bengal and nowhere else, it can still be confidently remarked that 
it is the principal Nrityamurti of 5iva in this region. Such images 
endowed with ten hands closely follow the description of the dancing 
^iva given in the Matsya Purar^a^ which lays down that kha4^, 
kakti, dan4a, and tri'sula should be placed in the right hands, while 
khefaka^ kapala, naga and kha(vanga in the left hands of the god 
shown on the back of his bull {yaikukha-sthanaka), one of the two 
remaining hands being in the varada pose and the other holding a 
rosary. The typical South Indian bronze NatarSja figures are shown 
dancing on the back of the apstnara-purushay and all such images 
are usually four-handed. In Bengal, especially in its south-eastern 
districts, on the other hand, images of the former description are 
common. Bhattasali refers to the name ‘NarteSvara’ given to one 
such type in the pedestal inscription, and notes that “in the suburbs 
of aacient Rsmpal several images of Nataraja i^iva have been dis¬ 
covered, and a village in the vicinity is still called NateSvara.” He 
divides such sculptures found in the Dacca and Tippera districts 
into two classes—one ten-armed and the other twelve-armed, the 
former following the Matsya Purar^a description noted above. Three 
pairs of hands of the second class of images are characteristically 
depicted in the reliefs ; the first pair, which consists of the normal 
hands of the deity, holds a vma across the breast ; the second pair 
holds a serpent as canopy, while the third pair is shown marking 
time {karatala-not folded in the afijali pose as suggested by 
Bhattasali) over the jai^ crest of the god. In this second variety 
the god is really shown as an adept both in music and dancing, and 
the South Indian Vit^adharS DakshinamUrti of l^iva should be noted 
in this connection. Bhattasali refers to several images of both the 
classes in his work, some among which are fragmentary. The 
Sankarbandhs (Dacca) image in the Dacca Museum (PI. viii. 23), 
one of the best pieces in its collection, not only closely follows the 
Matsya Parana description noted above, but also introduces a 
number of miniature figures, thus heightening the action of the 
whole scene. The nSgas, nagiws and garfas are carved on the 
pedestal, some dancing in an ecstatic pose, and on the right and left 
of the main figure are carved the two principal attendants, GahgS 
and Gauri on their respective mounts. All the principal deities with 
some other figures are shown round the central figure. The bull 
wistfully looking upwards at its lord, with two of its legs raised in 
the action of dance, has added a tense atmosphere to the whole 
composition. The intense activity, accompanied with rhythmic 


* VaugavasI ed., Ch. 259, Verses 4*11. 
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grace, has been very skilfully portrayed in the piece by the anonym¬ 
ous artist who flourished in the Pala times.^ 

SadsSiva images have been discovered form different parts of 
Bengal, and each of the principal museums possesses a few specimens. 
Sadasiva appears also on the seals of the copper-plate grants of the 
Sena kings who seem to have worshipped him as their family deity. 
According to the Rudra-yamala, he is one of the six l^ivas vir., 
Brahma, Vishjju, Rudra, Isvara, SadaSiva and Pars§iva. Descrip¬ 
tions of this variety of l^iva image are to be found in the Afahanirvat^a- 
tantra (xiv. 32-5), the Uttara-kamikagama (Ch. 43) and the Garu4a 
Pwaffa. The last two texts, which are followed in Bengal more 
closely than the first one, lay down that the five-faced and ten¬ 
handed god should be seated in the vaddha-padmasana pose showing 
in his right hands, abhaya- and varada-mudras, iakti, trifiUJa, and 
khafvafigat and in his left ones, sarpa, akshamala, 4amaru, mlotpala^ 
and vijapura ; and he should be accompanied by Manonmfim. The 
sculpture in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta (PI. 
Lxxv. 178), bearing an inscription of the time of Gopala iii (v. supra 
p. 167), is a fine representative one of this type and closely follows 
the above description, especially with regard to the arrangement ol 
the attributes in its ten hands. There is no Manonmani by its side, 
but on the central section of the pcd^charatha pedestal are gracefully 
carved two male attendants of Siva, carrying ^nlas in their left 
hands, the left one being that of a pot-bellied corpulent figure. On 
the extreme right corner is shown Nandi looking upwards, and on 
the corresponding corner on the other side is the donor couple. 
The sculpture is a finely carved specimen of early 12th century a.d. 
This close agreement of the plastic representations with South 
Indian texts, as well as their main association w iili the Senas who 
hailed from Karosta country in South India, has led some scholars 
to suggest that the Senas brought the cult of Sadasiva from the 
south where it was much in vogue.* But there is no doubt that 
the cult belongs to Agamsnta ^aivism and was of North Indian 
origin.* 

The next type of composite l^iva icons which are common in 
Bengal and other parts of Eastern India is the Alifigana or UmS- 
Mabeivara-murti. The extreme frequency of such images in this 
province as well as> in Eastern India in general can be explained if we 
remember that these are the regions where Tantric cult originated and 


^ 12-13, PI. xLii J JASB.l^.S.xxix.nTtt. 

^ Tantras. 102. The two views can be reconciled by suggesting that the 
particular Sadaeiva cult, prevalent in Bengal from the Sena period, was derived 
from the southernised version of the original cult of North India. 
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developed to a great extent. One of the three-fold vows under¬ 
taken by Tantric worshippers of Tripurasundari is to concentrate 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of 6iva in the mahspadma- 
vana (Saundarya-lahari, v. 40 fF.), and it is no wonder that initiates 
into the Sakti cult will have requistioned these images as aids to 
concentration of mind (dhytina-yogasya saAisiddhai). A North 
Bengal sculpture of the late mediaeval period (c. 12th century A.D.). 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (PI. x. 25), is one of the typical 
specimens belonging to this group. The goddess, with a mirror in 
her left hand and her right hand placed on the right shoulder of her 
consort, is seated in the sukhssana pose on the left thigh of J^iva. 
The latter closely embraces the Devi with front left band, his 
front right one holding a riihtpala is placed in jfinna-mudrS against 
his breast, while his back right and left hands carry respectively a 
rosary and a trident. The deities are seated on a mahSpadma on 
a navaratha pedestal along which the right leg of Jsiva hangs down, 
and their respective mounts, with a dancing female between them, 
and the donor, are carved between the top and bottom layers of 
the pedestal. Such reliefs, with slight variations in sitting postures 
of the central figures, in the number of accessory figures on the stela, 
or in the nature of the attributes in the hands of l^iva, are to be 
found in the collection of ihe different museums of Bengal. 

In the above types of l^iva images, the bodies of ^iva and 
^akti are shown separate, though in a very close embrace. But 
there is another variety where both are merged into one body, the 
right half being male and the left female. This is the Arddha- 
ngrUvara form of biva which is comparatively rare in Bengal. The 
PurSpBrS image now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. ix. 24) is fully 
in the round. It has two arms, and the Sivaite characteristic of 
the urddhva-Iiftga. The left half of the image bears all the features 
peculiar to Umfl, and the right half, the traits of her consort. It 
is a fine piece of sculpture and can be included among the best 
specimens of the late Psla sculptures of Bengal. There are a few 
stories explaining this variety of iSaiva icon, but there is no doubt 
that all these are after-thoughts explaining, byway of mythology, 
one of the interesting old Indian concepts regarding the primeval 
cause at the root of the whole creation.^ 

The Vaivshika or Kalya^a-sundara types of composite ^aiva 
icons were long regarded as specially South Indian in character, for 
very few such images were discovered from any part of Northern 
India. But during the last decade Bengal iconography has been 


1 KSlIkn Putana, Ch. 45. R^o-Icoh. U(i). 321-22. 
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enriched by the diwovery of a few specimens of this type in Bogra 
(PI. X. 21) and Dacca districts.^ They compare unfavourably 
with the well-known specimen at Elephonta near Bombay ; but they 
are interesting inasmuch as they portray some of the local marriage 
customs such as pacing of the seven steps, the carry'ing of kartfi in 
the hand of the bridegroom, etc. In such respects they form a 
class by themselves and difiFer materially from the South Indian 
examples. There is no. doubt that whatever particular text might 
have supplied the northern artists with the theme, they certainly did 
not follow such manuals as Arh^umad-bhedagania ot iht Piirva-kSrans- 
gama adopted by the southern ones. The Vahgiya Sshitya Parishat 
(Calcutta) sculpture is the most elaborate of all the known Bengal 
specimens. Here ^iva stands erect facing front with Parvati before him, 
and is surrounded by a number of spirits and deities. The Navagrahas 
are shown in two groups, on each side of l^iva’s head, and there are 
several other deities, sages, and spirits carved on either side of the 
central figures. 

So long we have been discussing the placid forms of i^ivaite 
icons. But as 1^1 va was originally Rudra, the terrific god, so his 
ugra (terrible) aspects are also illustrated by icons. Many images 
of this variety are found throughout India, and specially in South 
India, illustrating particular stories about l^iva. Such icons have 
seldom been discovered so far in Bengal. But there are a few 
sculptures revealing the terrific aspect of ^iva though they do not 
seem to illustrate any particular mythology. These have been 
identified as Aghora-Rudra and Vatuka-Bhairava. A miniature 
burnt clay image of Vatuka-Bhairava in the Dacca Museum collec¬ 
tion partially resembles the four-armed Bhairava image in the Indian 
Museum. The latter specimen is shown without garments, wears 
wooden sandals, and is accompanied by a dog. All these features 
are absent in the former which depicts the god with a flabby belly, 
and a long skull-garland. Flames issue out of its head, ‘the eyes 
are round and rolling, and the lips are parted in a horrible smile.* 
Of the four hands, the front right is broken, the back right holds a 
sword, the back left a khatvanga or Into, and the front left a 
kapala? The four-armed image of Bhairava descovered in the 
Dinajpur district (now in P. C. Nahar collection) stands in the 
pratyaBdba posture on a severed human head.® 

The other ugra type of Siva, though described by R. D. Baneiji 
as ‘Virupsksha,** is correctly denominated by N. K. Bhattasali on 

‘ For further details cf. EISMS. 112-13,126, PI. uv and Bhatt.-Cal. 120-23. 

• Bhatt-Car. 133-34, PI. i.ui(a) 

• EISMS. no, PI. Lv(c). * Ibid. IIO. 
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the basis of the PrapafichasSra-tantra (27. 8) as the Aghora aspect 
of 6iva (PI. XI. 29). The god is standing in the 3ll4ha posture with 
his legs planted on nude human and demoniacal figures, on a 
pedestal composed of nine skulls each, arranged pyramidally in groups 
of three. To the right and left of this pedestal a jackal and a vulture 
are shown feasting on carrion. The bull, carved between the legs 
of the deity, is looking up towards him. The eight hands of the 
god hold 4amaru, 'sula (piercing the breast of one of the prostrate 
figures), kara (being drawn from the quiver at his back), kha4ga, 
khetaka, dhanu, kapcila and ghai}(3. Two attendants holding kartfi 
and kapala in their hands are shown, one on either side of the deity, 
the fierce look of whose face has been heightened by the teeth 
protruding from the lips parted in a weird smile. Though the whole 
image seems to have ‘a curious unfinished look about it,* still it is 
an admirable piece of sculpture belonging to c. 11th century a.d.^ 
Another specimen of the same type of image, and of approximately 
the same date, was acquired for the Rajshahi Museum from Ghat- 
nagar (Dinajpur). The central figure in it resembles the Dacca 
Museum specimen, just described, in most of its details, though it 
is interesting to note that the torso of this piece seems to be 
adorned with a chhannavna. The difference lies in the treatment 
of the pedestal on which is carved some of the upacharas in place 
of the pyramid of skull, and the bull is shown goring the prostrate 
figure underneath the left leg of the deity. Though the images of 
Aghora are comparatively rare, literary evidence proves that this 
terrific form of Rudra-Siva claimed a vast number of devotees 
throughout India from ancient times. In the l^aiva theology 
Aghora is one of the five-foid aspects of 6iva, collectively known as 
the Pancha-Brahmffs (Vamadeva, Tatpurusha, Sadyojsta, Aghora 
and ISfina), and a particular sect of l^aivism, which had this form 
of l^iva as its exclusive object of worship, came to be known as 
Aghora~panM^ 

The images of Gajjapati and Kartikeya ought to be studied 
along with the j^aiva icons, because both these gods had intimate 
mythological associations with §iva. The former had no doubt a 
special class of worshippers of his own in India known by the name 
of the GSnapatyas, but there is very little evidence that this sect 
ever prevailed in Bengal. The extreme frequency of the Ga^apati 
images here, however, can be explained by the fact that as he was 
regarded as the remover of all obstacles and bestower of success, he 


> Bbatt.-Cer. 118>20, PI. xivn (a). 

• VRS. M. No. 5, pp. 30-34, Fig. 9. 
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bad an assured position not only among the various Brahmanical 
sectaries, but also, to a lesser extent, even among the followers of 
gome heterodox creeds. There are various types of Ganapati images 
such as seated, standing and dancing. In seated and standing types 
the god is usually shown as four-handed, but in the dancing ones 
he is usually endowed with more hands. All these varieties arc 
quite common in Bengal and several representations of this deity 
in stone, metal and terracotta were found at Pflharpur. One of the 
two seated stone images of Gaijefia is of great iconographic interest. 
It is a four-armed grey sandstone image, and a rosary, a small 
radish with plenty of leaves, trikula, and the end of a snake coiled 
round its body like a sacred thread are placed in its four hands. 
On the pedestal is a crude linear representation of a mouse, his 
peculiar mount, and the third eye of the deity is suggested by the 
logenze-shaped mark on the middle of his forehead. The terracotta 
figure of the four-armed standing or dancing Ganesa, with his rat on 
the foreground looking up at its master, is a naive and popular 
representation of the deity (PI. xii. 31).^ It will be instructive to 
compare with these early specimens the 11th century stone Ganapati 
in the dancing pose found at Bangarh (Dinajpur ; wrongly described 
by R. D. Banerji as hailing from Bihar) and now in the Indian 
Museum.® Another specimen of about the same date hailing from 
North Bengal, and now in the Indian Museum* (PI, xii. 30), shows 
the god dancing on the back of the rat, accompanied by two figures, 
one on each side, who are dancing as well as playing on musical 
instruments. Of the six hands of the god, the right ones hold the 
tusk, axe and rosary, while the left ones bear assurance pose (palm 
defaced), blue lotus and a pot of sweetmeat into which the trunk of 
the god is placed. Just in the top centre of the pointed stela hangs 
a bunch of mangoes with leaves attached to the stalk. This fine 
sculpture does considerable credit to the artist who so successfully 
treated this grotespuc theme with such balance and sense of propor¬ 
tion. The fruits to be found on so many Gaijesa images of Bengal 
are most probably symbolical of the fruit or success in any 
enterprise which is the result of the proper propitiation of the god 
named ‘the bestower of success’ {siddhi-data). 

It has already been noted that there is little evidence with 
regard to the prevalence of the O^uapatya sect in Bengal. But 
there is one unique five-faced and ten-handed image of Ca^eia 


Pakarpur. 42-43, PI. xxxn {d) and p. 60, PI. xuv (d). 
EISMS. PI. LX (fc) ; ASl. 1934-35, p. 79. 

ASl. 1934-35, p. 79, PI. xxiv(o). 
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seated on a roaring lion, dug up from among the ruins of RfinipRl, 
and now being worshipped at a Vaishijiava monastery at Munshiganj, 
which was perhaps the icon of such a sectary. N. K. Bhattasali 
thinks that it entirely follows the dhycina of Heramba Ga^apati as 
given in HSradatUaka-tantara (vii, p. 38) ; but though this text 
refers to the faces of this type, it does not specify the number as 
five, whereas some South Indian texts noticed by T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao definitely do so. It is very likely that this image owed its 
origin to the religious need of a southerner, and this suggestion is 
corroborated by the presence of the six miniature figures of this god 
on the top section of the prahhavali. Bhattasali has not noticed the 
significance of the number six ; it has an evident allusion to the six 
sub-divisions of the Gs^apatya sect, namely, the worshippers of the 
six forms of the deity such as Mahs, HaridrS, Uchchhishta.Navanita, 
Svarna and Santana.^ 

Single stone'images of Kartikeya are very rare in Bengal. The 
elaborate stone sculpture depicting this god, found in North Bengal 
and now in the Indian Museum (PI. xii. 32), is, therefore, of great 
interest. The god sits in the mahnraja^llla or sukhasana pose ( an 
unusual one ; of. the abnormal pose in some Garudesana Vishpu 
figures) on the back of hh vahana peacock -the ^ikhi Paravaijl— 
standing with its outspread wings and plumes on a double-petalled 
lotus on a saplaratha pedestal. Two female figures with clmvries 
(possibly his two consorts Devasena and Valli) stand in graceful 
pose, on his two sides. The back right hapd holds his characteristic 
emblem, the hakti (spear), and the front right one, a \ijapuraka ; 
the pedestal and the stela are tastefully decorated with ornamental 
carvings usual in sculptures of this period. ‘The graceful attitude 
and feeling of calm repose, as well as the dreamy eye, mark it out 
as a remarkable specimen among the products of the Bengal school 
of art’; it is assignable on grounds of style to the 12th century a.d.* 

IV. SAKTI IMAGES 

The wide prevalence of the worship of iSakti, the energic principle, 
in Bengal and Eastern India in general was responible for the 
evolution of so many varieties of the Devi images. Mythologically 
these are principally connected with Siva, but there are some which 
have Vishnuite associations or show some Vaishi;Lava features. There 
is little doubt, however, that in spite of these mythological connec¬ 
tions, many of these images were the actual cult emblems of the 
devout ^aktas. 

* Bhatt.-Car. 146”47,P1. Lvi (6). 
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One of the most interesting early hnds of this character is the 
Inscribed Deulbadi (Tippera) bronze or octo-alloy image of SarvRjijl 
(v. supra p. 86) of the 7th century A.D. (PI. lx, 147). It is an eight¬ 
armed deity, standing in samapSda-sthanaka pose on the back of a 
lion couchant on a double lotus and a triratha pedestal, accompanied 
by two cAowry-bearing female figures; the hands carry conch-shell, 
arrow, sword, discus, shield, trident, bell and bow. The image, 
though described as Sarvfini in the inscription (Sarvaril is the 
feminine form of Sarva, one of the eight names given to Rudra 
in the Atharva Veda), closely follows the description of the goddess 
with such names as Bhadra-Durgs, Bhadra-Ksli, Arabike, Ksheman- 
kan and Vedagarbha, given in the Saradtililaka-tantra, a work 
compiled much later than the period of the image.^ A four-handed 
stone image of the goddess, found at Mangalbfiri (Dinajpur) (PI. 
LXii. 151), stands erect on a pedestal on which is carved the figure of 
a lion with one of its paws raised. Her front hands are broken, but 
the back right and left hands carry a tri'snla and an ankuba 
respectively. The simplicity of the whole composition and the 
elegance of its carving mark it out as one of the fine specimens of 
the early Pala art.^ The four-armed stone image in the Indian 
Museum (I. M. No. ms. 10), hailing from North Bengal and 
datable in the 12th century a.d,, is iconographicaliy interesting, not 
only on account of the attributes (lotus and mirror) held in its 
hands, but also on account of the attendant divinities, GaneSa on 
the right, and a female holding a lotus bud on the left. There 
appears to be the figure of an iguana® {godhika) looking upwards 
on the proper left corner of the pedestal. Another recent acquisition 
by the same museum is the unique two-handed image of DurgS 
(PI. X, 28) standing on a xi'svapadma on a paficharatha pedestal, 
hailing from Dakshin-Muhammadpur (Tippera). Figures of Gajjia- 
pati, Brahma, l6iva, Vishnu, and Kartikeya are carved in a row on 
the top of the pointed stela. The right hand of the goddess is in 
\arada pose and her left hand holds a full blossomed blue lotus by 
a long stalk. This rare image is a good example of the Bengal 
school of sculpture of the early 12th or late 11th century a.d.*. 

The commonest variety of the standing four-armed Devi images 
in Bengal, however, is that which has been described as Chajji^i by 
some writers, and as Gauri-PSrvati by others. This variety is 
characterised by the erect pose of the central figure, the presence 


» Bhatt.-Cflf. 203-.^ PI. Lxx. • E/SMS. 115, PI. cvi(o). 

* R. D. Banerji, [EtSMS. IIS and Pl.Lvn(&),] is inclined to take it as a boar, 

* ASi. 1935-36, pp. 120-21, PI. xxxv (3). 
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of an iguana on the pedestal, and such attributes as lingam with 
rosary on the upper right, a tndai}4i or a trident on the upper left, 
boon or pomegranate on the lower right, and vase on the lower left 
hands. The attendants differ in individual specimens, some of which 
are shown without any of them at all, and in a few of them we 
find miniature figures of lions and spotted deer just below the 
attendants. Such images have not only been discovered from 
various parts of Bengal, but also from the distant region of Java, 
showing the widely diffused cult of this goddess which probably 
migrated there from Bengal.^ The large stone figure of the Devi 
from Mandoil (Rajshahi) is a good specimen (PI. lxxvii, 181). 
Kflrtikeya, with two lions beneath him, and Gapapati, with two 
antelopes, are on the right and left of the central figure. There are 
plantain trees on either side, and the miniature figures of the 
Navagrahas and of the donors. The iguana is missing in the relief. 
The sculpture is in the best tradition of the Bengal school and can 
be dated in the 11th century a.d.® Another such Devi image, with 
much more elaborate details and belonging to a later date, was 
discovered at MaheSvarpSshn: (Khulna). Two seated goddesses 
(Lakshmi and Sarasvati ?) are standing, one on each of the extreme 
faces of the mmratha pedestal, and on the top of the conical 
section of the rectangular stela are carved the Brahmanical triad 
seated inside miniature shrines, Siva occupying the honoured central 
position Just above the head of the goddess. We miss in this 
elaborate relief the figures of KSrtikeya and Gajgiesa and the plantain 
tree.® The unique Dacca stone image of Chaijd! (PI. lxxvii, 180), 
with an inscription dated in the year 3 of the reign of Lakshmanasena 
(v. supra p. 218), has couchant lion for her vehicle, and holds vara, 
aftkulay padma and kamandalu in the four hands. Like Gaja- 
Lakshmi the goddess is being bathed as it were by two elephants, 
with their trunks holding upturned pitchers, carved on the top part 
of the pointed stela. No iconographic text is known which describes 
such an image, denominated Chajjdi in the inscription. Bhattasali 
tentatively identifies it as BhuvaneSvari on the basis of certain texts 
in the S^raddtilaka-tantra (Ch. 8).* 

Seated varieties of Devi images, endowed with four or more 
hands, are comparatively rare in Bengal. The beautifully carved 

» F. M. Schnitger wrongly identified such an image from Java. For its 
correct identification, cf. JGIS. 1937, pp. 122-24,137-44, and Pis. xii-xv« 

* EISMS. 116,Pl.Lvii(fl). 

* Ibid. Pl.Lvn((;). The on the pedestal of many of these reliefs 

•hows that the subject represented in them had particular association with the story 
of Chandi aod Kalaketu, current in different parts of Bengal. 

* Bhatt.-C 0 f. 202*3, PI. lxix. 
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four-armed figure of such a type (PI. x, 26), found in Bogra and 
now in the Indian Museum (No. 4818), is seated in lalitasana pose 
with her right leg dangling down double-petalled lotus-seat and 
resting on the back of the lion carved below. Her four hands hold 
a fruit (pomegranate), sword, shield and water-vessel, and she is 
tastefully decorated with a jats-mukuta, hara, keyfird and othfcr 
ornaments. A four-armed goddess from Nowgong (Rajshahi), 
seated in an identical manner, and holding in her hands vara, 
padma, tri^ula and bhfingara, is flanked by miniature figures of 
Ksrtikeya and GaneSa on either side.^ She may be identified 
as the Sarvamangala aspect of Durga. The Niyamatpur sand¬ 
stone image of the goddess, seated in a similar pose, and holding 
in her four hands vara, sword (broken away), shield, and 
trident, probably belongs to the 9th century a.d., and closely follows 
the description of AparSjita as given in the Devi PurSr^a.^ A six¬ 
handed Devi image, similarly seated, with her right hands showing 
vara, akshamaln and padma, and her left hands abhaya, bhriiigara 
and krda, is still being worshipped at Shekhati (Jessore) as Bhuvanefc- 
varT.® A twenty-armed image of the goddess, seated in an identical 
manner on a double-petalled lotus placed on the back of her mount, 
and bearing such attributes and poses as a fruit (pomegranate), 
boon, protection, discus, sword, pestle, arrow etc. in the right and 
conch-shell, water-vessel, bows, trident, mirror etc. in the left hands, 
with a miniature linga on her head among the ja^Ss, may be 
tentatively identified as Mahfilakshmf, the supreme goddess.* This 
unique relief, which is now lost, was discovered at Simla (Rajshahi) 
and may be dated in the 10th century a.d. (PI. xiii. 34.) 

The unique composite sculpture discovered at K^tgaJipSrS, 
among the ruins of ancient Vikrampur, depicts a stone linga, out 
of which emerges the half length figure of a four-armed goddess, 
with her front hands in the dhySna-mudra, and the back right and 
left hands holding a rosary and a manuscript respectively. The 
goddess has been identified as the Mahsmflya or Tripura-Bhairavl 
(PI. VI, 19).s 

All the different varieties of the Durga images so far described 
by us belong to her placid or aspect; but the goddess, like 

her consort Siva, had her terrific or ugra form. A good many images 
depicting the latter have been discovered. Mythologically, the most 


* VRS. Museum Exhibit No. 1549. 

i mS^Rep. 1936-38, p. 26, fig. 3. > ElSMfi. 123, PI, LVii(fl) 

« Rao-/con. i (ii). App. C. p. 136; VRS. A/. No. 6. 

» ASl 1924-25, p. 155, Pi. XL (c); Bhatt.-Caf. 192-94, PI. lxiv. 
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important among such icons is the Mahisharaardin’. type which 
with certain elaboration came to be the accepted iconic model of the 
composite clay image in the annual autumnal Durga worship in 
Bengal. The Mahishamardini image of the goddess has been one of 
the most popular modes of representing her, not only throughout 
the length and breadth of India, from the early centuries of the 
Christain era, but also in Indonesian countries like Java. The 
underlying theme is carefully delineated in the DurgH-sapta^ati or 
the Chattel section - most sacred to the llbakti worshippers - of the 
M8rkan(leya Pur^r^a. The history of the evolution of this type of 
images cannot be attempted here. It will be sutficient to say that 
in the earliest specimens discovered in Bengal, we already meet with 
the developed type of eight- or ten-armed Devi fighting vigorously 
with the demon issuing out of the decapitated trunk of a buffalo. A 
very interesting stone sculpture depicting the ten-armed goddess 
slaying the demon in the above manner was discovered at Dulmi in 
the district of Mahbhum, and is now in the Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta (PI. XIII. 33). The goddess is shown in pratyalulha pose with 
her right and left legs planted firmly on the lion and buffalo 
respectively. She carries in her ten hands tristila (piercing the neck 
of the demon), khetaka, tanka, 'sara, khadga, dbami, para^u, ankt^a, 
nagapaha and suchmudrrt. There are two chowry-bearing male 
figures on her either side and the whole composition is shown as if 
it were enshrined in a rekha deal with dmalaka and kalasa on the 
top. The black-stone ten-armed image of Mahishamardim dis¬ 
covered at Sakta (Dacca), with a pedestal inscription describing it 
as 'iirl"M8sika~ChandV in characters of the 12th century a.d., is 
similar in its composition to the above relief, differing only in minor 
details.^ The relief of Nava-DurgR from Porsha (Dinajpur) is an 
extremely rare type (PI. xiii. 35) consisting of nine figures of 
Mahishamardini, one represented as the central piece, with eight 
other miniatures grouped round it—five in the top part of the 
stela, two on either side, and one on the middle face of the saptaratha 
pedestal—all in the usual manner. The central figure is eighteen¬ 
armed, while the rest are endowed with sixteen arms ; the head and 
the trident-bearing right hand of the former are broken away ; the 
remaining right hands have elephant-goad, thunderbolt, chisel, stick, 
mace, discus, arrow and sword, while the left ones hold the tarjani- 
mudr8, the tuft of hair of the demon, shield, bow, flag, krttle-drum, 
mirror, bell and ncigapa^. The whole composition corresponds 
fairly well rto the description of the noddess Nava-Durga given in 

> The Dulmi sculpture is reproduced in ASl, 1928-29, PI. liv (a) and the 
Sakts one in Bba.>.-Car. PI. lxvi. 
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the Bhavishya Pur^oa.^ The central figure is named Ugrachao^S* 
the surrounding ones being Rudracha^ds, Prachaudft, Cha^^idogrS, 
Chaj^^anSyiks, Cha^dfl, Cha^davati, Chan^arupS, and Atichai^dikS. 
The whole composition, in spite of the multiplicity of the hands and 
the vigorous action of the figures, shows a dignified balance.’ The 
unique stone image of a thirty-two-handed goddess fighting with 
demons (PI. i. 5), found at Betna (Dinajpur), is of great icono- 
graphic importance, as no such image or its corresponding text is 
known to us. It can not be described as a new type of Mahisha- 
mardini, because some of the essential features of the latter are 
wanting in it, though its general pose is somewhat similar. Its face 
and some of the hands are unfortunately broken. A female figure 
holding an umbrella over its head is carved on the proper right, while 
the opposite side is occupied with the figures of four pot-be’'ied wide- 
eyed dwarfish demons ; on the top part of the stela are 
carved the miniature figures of Ga^apati, Surya, f>iva, Vishnu and 
Brahma ; on the pedestal are carved several miniature figures in 
different poses, other than the donor couple.® The unique image 
of Ugra-TsrS, still being worshipped at Sikarpur (Bakarganj), holds 
knife, sword, blue lotus and skull in its four hands. The goddess 
stands with legs spread apart on a corpse, and has the five divinities 
—Kartikeya, Brahms, ISiva, Vishiju and Gaijapati—on the conical 
top section of the rectangular stela.* The presence of the five 
miniature figures on the top of the back slabs of so many l^akti 
images, a few of which have been noticed above, is iconographically 
interesting, for it shows undoubted Mahftyana influence. Again, the 
way in which miniature replicas of the central divinity are repeated 
in the different sections of the Nava-DurgR relief described above, 
distinctly reminds us of the Arapachana Manjuk'i. 

An interesting group of ^akti icons consists of Mstriks 
images. The Mstrikas are usually seven in number, and they really 
represent the personified energy of several of the well-known 
Brahmanical deities. Their names are Brahm^ni, M&he^varl, 
KaumSrl, IndrSnt, Vaishijavi, Varahi and Chammjdi. Their worship 
is very old, and their images, flanked on either side by the figures 
of Vtrabhadra and Gane^a, and generally carved in a row on a single 
slab of stone, are found all over India. Seve al such composite reliefs 
have been discovered in Bengal. One of the Matyikas, viz. ChamundB, 
seems to have been very popular, for several images, typifying some 


» Rao-Icon. 1 (II), App. C. 114-15. 

* VRS.-Rep. 1936-38, pp. 24-26, fig. 2. 

» JASB. N. S. xxviii. 194-95 ; P . 9, fig. 2. 

* fibatt.-Ca/. 205-6 PI. lxxi (a). 
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of her various forms such as RupavidyU, Siddha-yogeSvari and 
Danturs, have been found in different parts of Bengal. A ten¬ 
handed image at Betna (Dinajpur) probably represents the Rnpa- 
vidyfi form of Chsmunda, and very effectively portrays the weird 
and the terrible.^ The Dacca Museum specimen, originally found 
among the ruins of RsmpSl, is one of the best preserved images of 
this class. The goddess dances on a gai^a holding in her six right 
hands boon, knife, kettle-drum, one end of elephant skin, arrow and 
sword, while of the corresponding ones on the left, the small finger 
of the front one is raised to the lips, the rest carrying bow, the other 
end of the elephant skin, skull, corpse and trident.® These twelve- 
armed standing or dancing images of Chamuuda may' represent her 
Siddha-yogeSvarl aspect as mentioned in the Agni Pur^t^a. An 
image of the two-handed Chsmu?ic1a sitting on her haunches, 
originally hailing fron Attahasa (Burdwan), one of the fifty-one 
Sakti-pt(has in India, represents the Danturfl aspect of this goddess 
(PI. XIV. 36). The figure, with its bare canine teeth, rounded 
eyes, ghastly smile, emaciated body, lean and pendulous breasts, 
sunken belly, and peculiar sitting posture, portrays in a remarkable 
manner the weird and the uncanny.® Two stone sculptures in the 
Rajshahi Museum represent two other varieties of seated Chnmuuda : 
one seated on an ass is described as ‘pisitSsana’ {pi'sit^kariS) in the 
pedestal inscription, while the other seated on a corpse underneath 
a tree is labelled ‘Charchika'. The VSP. Museum possesses a unique 
rectangular stone slab in the shape of a miniature shrine, having 
carved in its centre a four-armed standing figure of Brahmsui* 
flanked by a swan below her left hand and a lion below her right. 
This sculpture was found at DevagrSm (Nadia).® This, the several 
Vflrshi images, and one Indrfini in the collection of the Rajshahi 
Museum (PI. lxvii, 163) are the only separate sculptures of the 
Mstrikas, other than the varieties of Chamunda noticed above, so 
far discovered in Bengal. 


V. IMAGES OF SURYA 

Among the different types of cult images discovered in Bengal, 

» JASB. N. S. XXVIII. 194, PI. 9, fig. 3. 

* Bhatt.-Ca/. 207-12, PI. Lxxif6). For the twelve-armed seated and dancing 
specimens in the Rajshahi Museum, cf. VRS.-Rep. 1936-38, pp. 27-28, fig. 4. Refer¬ 
ence may be made in this connection to the Jemoksndi figure of Um four-armed 
dancing Chamupda in VSP. Museum, (::alcutta. 

* VSP-Cat. 84, PI. XX. A few other Dantura images are known, most of 
them being in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum, 

* ySP.-Cat. pp. 84-85, PI, xix, 
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those of Snrya occupy a very important position. Numerous icons 
of the divinity have been procured from various parts of this 
province which has also the distinction of evolving some unique 
varieties so far unknown in any other part of India. As has already 
been noted above (p. 408), the cult to which these images belong 
was introduced into India by the Iranian sun-worshippers—the Magi 
--in the early centuries of the Christian era. The very great 
popularity of this cult in Bengal can be explained by the fact, that 
the worship of this god was regarded as specially efficacious, not 
only for attainment of welfare and desire, but also for removal of 
all diseases. An inscription of llth-12th century a.d., on the pedestal 
of a seated Surya image hailing from Bcirhatts (Dinajpur) noted 
below, refers to Surya as samasta-rogamth hartta (healer of all 
diseases). 

The earliest Surya images go back to the Gupta period, and two 
reliefs from KumSrpur and NiyRmatpur (Rajshahi) show distinct 
traces of Kushnn features.^ In the KumSrpur relief the deity, clad in 
long tunic and flat and low head-dress, stands between two attendants 
on a high pedestal containing seven horses,with his two hands holding 
lotuses with stalks. The NiySmatpur sculpture, executed in a 
coarse-grained sandstone, presents a more or less similar type, but 
the horses and the chariot are absent.® The bluish basalt image 
of Surya found at Deors (Bogra) presents some development in the 
treatment of the iconic type. The number of attendants has in¬ 
creased, for besides Dandl and Pihgala on either side of the 
charioteer Aruija, the two arrow-shooting goddesses Ushfi and 
Pratyttsha appear as accessories. The seven horses with the one 
wheel are schematically carved on the triratha chariot pedestal, 
in which the god’s legs are partly inserted as we find in the later 
Surya relief from EllorS. The Kushfin dress has no doubt dis¬ 
appeared, but the sacred thread on the body of the central deity, 
and his additional attendants in the persons of MahRSvetS and the 
two queens \'iz. Sahga and Chhflyit—features almost invariably 
present in the Surya reliefs of the Pftla period-have not yet made 
their appearance. The treatment of the curls, the trivalt marks on 
the front of the neck, the plain circular halo with beaded border, 
the long sword fastened with a slanting strap on the left side—all 
these as well as the very refined treatment of the whole theme specify 

^ For a fuller account see infra p. 521. 

‘ Saraswati-5cu(p/ure. 12-15, PI. i. Saraswati is inclined to date tho* two 
sculptures ns well as the Hsnkrsil Vishnu as pre-Gupta on stylistic grounds. But the 
NiySmatpur SUrya is closely similar to the Bhumsrs one which is certainly datable 
in the 6th century a.d. 
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it as a fine specimen of Gupta art in Bengal.^ The standing Surya 
found at Kssipur (24-Parganas), now in the Asutosh Museum, is 
similar to the above specimen (PI. xlvii. 115). The Dacca Museum 
bronze miniature Surya, originally found along with the inscribed 
image of SarvS^l, noticed above, closely follows the Deora composi¬ 
tion, though it depicts the main figures as seated ones. ‘The 
miniature is undoubtedly a remarkable sample of the East Indian 
art of the 7th-8th century a.d.’® 

The next stage in the evolution of this type is very 
beautifully illustrated by the remarkable sculpture in the collec¬ 
tion of the South Kensington Museum, London. All the attendants 
appear in a body by the side of the main figure, almost in 
a line, with the arrow-shooting figures of Ushff and PratyUshS 
placed just above their heads : unlike the Deora and Ka^ipur 
specimens all the figures are shown standing out of the chariot 
pedestal with their legs heavily booted. But the treatment of 
the lotus bunch in the hands of the central figure as well as the 
long sword attached by a strap to its left side is reminiscent of the 
two specimens noticed above. The eleventh century stone figure of 
Surya found at KotallpSdS (Faridpur), and now in the VSP. 
Museum,® is characteristically representative of the fully developed 
type of such icons in Bengal, though it contains some additional 
iconographic features like the swan below the charioteer Aruna, the 
vanamala and a cord tied in the middle of the chest into knots like 
a chhannavira in place of the sacred thread. UshR and PratyushR 
are carved along with three kneeling devotees, and from agm-kui}4os 
on the saptaratha pedestal issue lotus-flowers whereon the god and 
his principal attendants are made to stand. The Bsirhstts Surya, 
with the pedestal inscription noticed above, is a seated variety of 
the same deity, which is comparatively rare (PI. xv. 39).* The 
eleventh century a.d. stone Sorya, acquired from Mahendra (Dinaj- 
pur), presents an entirely new iconographic type of the divinity (PI. 
I, 6). Though the composition is somewhat similar to the usual 
two-armed Surya figures of the llth century a.d., its uniqueness lies 
in the number of hands of the main figure. Four-armed standing 
and seated Surya images, though rare, are known from parts of 
Central and Eastern India ; but this one is endowed with six hands, 
its natural hands holding the usual full blossomed lotus flowers, 
while the four additional hands show vara (with lotus mark on the 


^ Saraswati, op. cit. pp. 21-22, PI. v ; infra p. 523. 

' Bhatt.-Co/. 172, PI. lix. * PSP-Cat. 76-77, PI. xvn 

« ASI 1930-34, Pt. II, pp. 256-57, PI. cxxvii (c). 
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palm), akshamald, abhaya (with padmaftka) and kamar^dolu. The 
nearest textual approximation to this type is the description given 
of Dhatri, the first Aditya, in the Vi'svakarma-bastra BlS quoted by 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao {Pratim^-laksha^am, pp. 86-87); but this also 
does not fully tally with the specimen in question, for there the 
Aditya is four-armed and carries, besides the usual lotus-flowers, the 
kamancfalu and akshamala. The sculpture is remarkable, not only 
from the iconographic point of view, but also from the aitistic one.‘ 
This type may be regarded as a composite representation of Brahmfi 
and Snrya, and iconographically compared with the three-headed 
and eight-armed Chidambaram figure, probably combining in Surya 
the members of the orthodox Brahmanical triad, according to H. 
Krishna Sastri,* or with the so-called Trimtirtis found in Bundel- 
khand region noticed by Hiralal.® The unique three-headed and 
ten-armed sculpture discovered from Manda (Rajshahi), datable in 
the 12th century a.d. (PI. xvi. 40), contains the usual accessories 
present in Snrya icons of this period; but the three heads of the 
central figure, the flanking ones being of terrific type, and its ten 
hands with attributes like ^akti, khatvanga, mhtpala and tfomaru, 
besides the two usual lotuses, mark it out as of special iconographic 
importance. The description of the god Mfirtaijda-Bhairava - a 
combination of Snrya and Bhairava given in Saradatilaka-tantra 
{patala xiv), closely tallies with this sculpture, though the text 
refers to four heads and eight hands of the deity (this being a 
relievo-sculpture, the fourth head could not be shown).* All the 
above types of Snrya images are depicted with booted legs accord¬ 
ing to the accepted North Indian tradition; but the Niyfimatpur 
image and two 9th century a.d. reliefs in the collection of the 
Maldah Museum portray the South Indian varieties of bootless 
Snrya (PI. xvi. 41). 

Revanta and Navagrahas are intimately associated with the 
solar cult, and several reliefs representing them have been discovered 
from different parts of Bengal. Revanta, according to the Pura^ic 
mythology, was the son of Snrya, and iconographic texts lay down 
that he should be depicted as hunting on horse-back accompanied by 
followers. The late mediaeval Ghfltnagar (Dinajpur) basalt image 
of Revanta, now in the Rajshahi Museum (PI. xvi. 42), presents 
the god in a novel manner. The booted deity no doubt appears on 

* JASB. N. S. xxvm. 191, PI. 8, fig. 3. The image is now in the Rajshahi 
Museum. 

' South Indian Gods and Goddesses, p. 236 ; fig. 144. 

* M. 1918. pp. 136 ff. 

* VRS-Rep. 1929-30, pp. 9-10, fig. 2. 
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horse*back, with a lash in the right hand and the reins of the horse 
in his left with an attendant holding an umbrella over his head, 
but he is shown here in the midst of two robbers, one ready to attack 
him from the front, the other on a tree-top from behind. The 
pedestal shows a woman standing, a devotee, and a man with a 
sword and shield about to assault a woman cutting a fish with a 
fish-knife, and just above the horse’s head on the right corner of 
the partially broken stela is a dwelling bouse with a couple within 
it.^ In a sadly mutilated image of this god, found in an old tank 
at Badkamta (Tippera), and now in the collection of the Dacca 
Museum, he is depicted on horse-back with a bowl in his right hand, 
followed by dogs, musicians, and other male and female attendants.* 
This and several other specimens hailing from Bihar in the collection 
of the Indian Museum were wrongly identified as Kalki; but they 
follow the textual description of Revanla as given in the Bfihat- 
sarhhita and other works {Rexanto-^varfidho mrigayd-kn4adi- 
parivarah, Ch. 57. v. 56),® while the unique Gh3tnagar relief 
appears to be based on Mnrkar^deya Purarya (Ch. 108, w. 22-3). 

The Navagrahas are usually carved in a row, either on a single 
slab of stone serving as an architectural piece {e.g. as lintels over 
the doorway of the main sanctum), or on sculptures of other deities 
(c/. the Bengal reliefs representing Siva’s marriage, and the Mother 
and the Child) Ihe fine Navagraha slab procured by K. D. Dutt 
from Ksnkandighi, Khari (24-Parganas), is a very good representa¬ 
tive specimen of the group-presentation (PI. xvii. 43). The Nava¬ 
grahas are elegantly carved standing in a row on lotus pedestals, 
holding their respective attributes in their hands, with Ga^c^a in 
the front of the row, and their respective lafichhonas below. The 
beautifully decorative long rectangular slab, with the main figures 
inset in high relief, seems to show that the whole composition was 
itself a cult-object, perhaps utilised for grahaydga or svastyayana 
purposes.* Separate representations of these deities arc extremely 
rare, and so the basement reliefs Nos. 60 and 61 on the main mound 
of PahSrpur, correctly identified by S. K. Saraswati as Chandra and 
Brihaspati, are of unique iconographic interest. These stone sculp¬ 
tures were wrongly identified as 5viva and Brahmfi respectively.® 


* VRS.-Rep. 1927-28, p. 1. fig. 2. 

3 Bliatt.-CflM74-77,P!.LXii(a). » 1909, p. 391. 

* Appendices to the VRS.-Rep. 1928-29, p. 6, fig. 5. 

’ Saraswati, op cit. pp. 65-67, fig. 17 ; Paharpur, S3-S4, PI. xxx (b) and (c). 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITIES 

We may now note a few Bengal sculptures which represent 
goddesses loosely associated with principal religious cults. These 
were pre*eminently folk divinities raised gi adually to some recognised 
position in the orthodox pantheon. The snake-goddess ManasS, the 
mythological account of whose recognition by the higher orders of 
people in Bengal is well-known, is a typical case of this kind. Hlritl, 
originally conceived as an ogress symbolising the diseases of small¬ 
pox and measles, and thus an object of popular worship and pro¬ 
pitiation.. came to be acknowledged by the Buddhists of India and, 
after some modifications and adaptations, became the prototype of 
Vitals, the goddess of small-pox in Bengal.^ Stone images of 
Manasfi present her as seated on a lotus in the lalitasana pose, with 
hoods of seven snakes spread over her head, her left hand holding 
the eighth one (mythologically, eight nagas are associated with the 
goddess). Her right hand in the \arada pose holds a fruit, and she 
is attended on either side by a seated emaciated figure and a crowned 
male person. The Dacca Museum specimen procured from the Dinaj- 
pur district tallies with the description given above ; other specimens 
corresponding to the same were found by S. K. Saraswati at Bansi- 
hari and MarSil in the Dinajpur district. The Marsil figure of 
Manasa has a pedestal inscription in characters of the lOth-llth 
century A.d. which reads Mattuva.'^ The Rajshahi 

Museum four-handed specimen found at KhidrSpalll, NandlgrRm 
(PI. Lxvii. 161), is another variety of the same irfiage, where the 
goddess is depicted seated in vaddha-padmasana on a double petalled 
lotus issuing out of a jewelled bhadragha^a, flanked on either side 
by rows of five nUgas with their hands in the alijali pose. A nSga 
couple is carved on either side of the ghata, and the usual canopy 
of seven snake-hoods is present. Her hands hold a rosary, a snake, 
a pitcher and a manuscript. One other variety of the goddess is pre¬ 
sented by the bronze specimen procured from the Rajshahi district 
and now in the Indian Museum. Calcutta (PI. lxvi. 159). It shows 
the goddess seated under the usual snake-hoods in the lalitctsam 
pose, with a child on her left lap and her right hand holding a long 
leafy branch. It has been rightly remarked that ‘in artistic qualities 
this figure of Manass far surpasses the stone representation dis¬ 
covered, up till now, and it probably belongs to the early Pala 
period.’® This two-armed bronze figure can be compared with two 


^ a. IRQ. 1938, pp. 101-9. 

• JASB. No. xxviii. 178,181. PI. 6, fig. 3. 

* ASl. 1934-35, p. 80, PI. xxrv (6). 
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stone images of four-armed ManasS with a child in her lap— one 
found at PahSrpur and the other in the collection of the Rangpur 
Sfihitya Parishat.^ 

The four-armed unique stone figure from PaikpSifl, now in the 
Dacca Museum (i. d. vii), with a child in her two front hands clasped 
on her lap, and a fish and a bowl placed on her back right and left 
hands, has been tenlativcly identified by N. K. Bhattasali with the 
goddess HSriti.® Recently an image of Hariti has been found in 
the Sundarbans.^ 

A unique but unfortunately extremely mutilated sculpture in 
the Rajshahi Museum, originally found at Mirpur (Rajshahi), 
presents us with a new iconographic type of a goddess with a child 
on her lap (PI. xiv. 38). The figure was originally four-armed, all 
of which are now broken, but her upper right hand holding a leafy 
branch is partially preserved ; a cat looking upwards, on which the 
dangling right leg ot the goddess is made to rest, is carved by the 
side of the bhadra-ghata on the pedestal. This particular animal 
justifies us in identifying the goddess as Shashth), and thus the 
relief may be described as an early specimen of such an icon.* 

A few icons of goddesses YamunR and Ganga have been found 
in Bengal. They are usually represented as door-jamb figures in 
shrines dedicated to the important cult deities like Vishgu and l^iva ; 
but separate sculptures of these deities, though rare, are not un¬ 
known. The basement sculpture No. 23 in the main mound at 
Pflhsrpur depicts the goddess YamunR (PI. lviii. 144) standing on 
her vehicle, the tortoise, with her right hand touching a lotus on 
which a pair of geese are shown, and her left hand holding a branch 
of a flower or lotus. To her left a male attendant stands on a crab 
and holds an umbrella over her head, while to her right, a female 
one, also on a crab, holds a casket of flowers. All the figures are 
elegantly and gracefully carved.® We can compare this late Gupta 


* Paharpar. 23, 88, PI. xxxvni (g). VRSM. No. 4, p. 30 and plate. Both 
these figures hold a long leafy branch in their upper right hands and a child in 
their lower left ; the Pahsrpur one bolds a snake in her right, while the Rangpur 
Sahitya Parisbat one, a fruit. 

* Bhatt.-Cu/. 63, PI. xxv. R. D. Banerji described it wrongly [E/SMS. 
PI. Lxni (d)J. 

* The sculpture was brought to my notice by my pupil R. P. Mitra, in 
whose zemlndarl in the Sundarbans it is still being worshipi^ under another name 
by the local people. 

* S. K. Samswati informs me about an almost similar representation of the 
goddess, but with a \ajra in her upper right band, lying in the village of Santa 
in Bogra district. 

» Paharpur. 44-45, PI. xxvii (o). 
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sculpture of the river goddess with the tenth century representation 
of her sister divinity Gangs hailing from Ifevaripur fjcssore). The 
goddess stands on her vehicle Makara, as if walking to right, and 
carries a garland of pearls with both hands. She is accompanied on 
either side by a nSga and mgini, the former holding an umbrella 
over her head, while the latter, shown in the same pose as the 
goddess, holds a pitcher in her raised left hand. This relief compares 
very favourably with the sensuous representation of the same 
goddess, fished out of the DeopSra tank and now in the Rajshahi 
Museum, belonging to the late Sena period (PI. lxxvi. 179). An 
elegantly carved image of Gahga in the village of Bhadrasila 
(Dinajpur) is being worshipped by the people of the locality as 
Dakshinis-Ksliks. This is a good specimen of Bengal art of the 
12th century a.d.^ A different type of Gangs, found by S. K. 
Saraswati at Triveni (Hooghly), is a four-armed variety and can be 
dated in the 12th century a.d. (PI. xviii. 46). 

Numerous reliefs depicting a goodcss lying on a bed with a male 
child lying by her side, attended to by females and with the minia- 
tuie figures of ^iva-linga, KSrtikeya, Gai.c^a, and the Navagrahas, 
have been discovered in Bengal and other parts of Eastern India. 
Various suggestions have been made with regard to the identity of 
the Mother and Child represented in them, the most recent one 
being that of N. K. Bhattasali who thinks that they represent the 
Sadyojata aspect of v<)iva. But this identification has been justly 
challei.ged, and in the absence of any better or more acceptable one, 
it is better to stick to the view of Alexander Cunningham that these 
reliefs represent the scene of Krishna’s nativity® (PI. xviii. fig. 45). 

A number of separate reliefs representing the Dikpalas have 
been discoveicd in Bengal. Most of these were orginally Vedic 
dixinities who weic relegated to the comparatively insignificant posi¬ 
tion of guardians of the quarters, after the rise to importance of 
the various sectarian gods and goddesses. The earliest of them 
arc found in the basement reliefs on the main mound at PfihSrpur, 
among which images of Indra, Agni, Yama or Varuna, and Kuvera 
can be recognised. The last-mentioned one is also represented in 
three other sculptures, tw’o in stone and one in bronze, found in 
course of the excavation of the PshSrpur site. The relief No, 29, 
in coarse grey sandstone, shows Indra with his mount (elephant), 
having his third eye placed horizontally on his forehead. The third 
eye is one of the cognisances of Indra, as the Brihat-smHhUa and 


> JRASBl II. 13-14, PI. I, fig. 2. 

> Bhait.-Cor. 134-42, PI. uii (fc), uv. App. to the VRS-Rep. 1928-29, pp. 19-22. 
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VishnUrdharmottara texts inform us. The sculpture faces east, of 
which quarter Indra was the guardian. The relief No. 34 in greyish 
buff sandstone on the south-eastern wall represents Agni as a flabby 
person standing erect and holding a kmnamfalu and an akshamnlS 
in his two hands, flames of Are being depicted on the background. 
The standstone sculpture No. 39 in ithe south basement wall shows 
a deity standing erect, holding a pa'sa (noose) in his hands which 
passes round the head like an aureole, and a male and a female 
attendant with pa'sa in their hands stand on either side of the god. 
The noose is no doubt one of the attributes of Yama, but it is the 
characteristic symbol of Varu^a, as dar^<la is of Yama; so the relief 
may as well be described as Varuna, though its particular position 
on the basement, if it originally occupied this site, would support 
the former identification. A defaced figure of Kuvera, the guardian 
of the northern quarter, appears on the back of the sculpture No. 59! 
K. N. Dikshit suggests that the relief showing Kuvera being damaged 
in course of time, the stone was utilised for a fresh figure on its other 
face, and then reset at the time of restoration.^ Of the three loose 
sculptures depicting the god found at PBhSrpur, one* is iconogra- 
phically interesting. The god is seated in lalitasam on a settee 
below which a 'sankha and a padma (two of the ash(anidlus of 
Kuvera) are shown. The god holds a long purse in his left hand 
and its right one is broken. 1 wo female r/?(?wT>-bearers stand on 
either side of him, and there are the usual flying Vidyfidharas. The 
sculpture is a fairly good specimen of early Fala art. The Rajshahi 
Museum possesses several sculptures of the mediaeval period depict¬ 
ing some of the Dikpt’las, a few of which deserve notice. The 
beautiful Varuna figure from Dhuroil (Rajshahi) is one of the best 
pieces in the collection (PI. xvii, 44). 1 he tastefully decorated god 
sits in lalitasana on a lotus seat on a iriratha pedestal on which his 
much mutilated mount {makard) is discernibe. He holds a snake 
(really a noose in the shape of a snake - nagapahu) in his right hand 
and his left hand, now broken, must have held a water-pot. The 
sculpture is a fine specimen of Bengal art of the 11th century a.d. 
The late mediaeval sculpture showing Nirriti riding on the back of 
a man {naravaham)^ and holding in his two hands a sword and a 
shield, represents one of the rarest motifs ; it was collected from 
North Bengal. A figure of Yama, showing in his two hands da^da 
and tarjam, and standing astride with a buffalo in relief on the 


» Paharpur. PI. xxvii (4)—Indra ; PI. xxxii (o) and (*)—Yama and Agni ; 
PI. xxxvi(6)—defaced Kuvera ; PI. xxxviii(/>)—seated Kuvera ; PI. Lviu(e)—bron/e 
Kuvera. Saraswati, op. dt. pp. 60-65. 

* Ibid. PI. XXXII (c). 
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pedestal, is another interesting exhibit in the VRS. collection. The 
sculpture in the Rajshahi Museum, which shows a male figure hold¬ 
ing a balance, and which bears usual eleventh century decoration, 
is an iconographic enigma; the balance in its hand may tempt one 
to suggest that it represents Dharma weighing impartial justice. 

VII. JAINA IMAGES 

As already noted above. Jainism flourished in Bengal long before 
the Christian era, and continued to be a dominant creed at least 
up to the 7th century a.d. Nevertheless Jaina images found in 
Bengal are few in number. This is evidently due to the fact that 
Jainism was a spent force in Bengal from the eighth century onwards, 
the period to which by far the large majority of Bengal images 
belong. 

Of the different groups of Jaina images, those of the twenty-four 
Tlrthahkaras and of their attendants, the numerous Yakshas and 
Yakshinis, are the most important. The unique image of Rishabha- 
nStha discovered at Surohor (Dinajpur) is a remarkable piece 
of sculpture of approximately the lOtb century a.p. (PI. xix, 47). 
Shaped in the form of a miniature shrine, it contains the central 
figure of the Jina, with his characteristic lafichhana (bull) below 
the pedestal on which he is seated in the vaddha-padmasam with 
his hands in the dhyana-mudrH, and the miniature figures of twenty- 
three other Jinas with their peculiar marks, seated inside small 
shrines in similar attitude as the central figure. These are arranged 
in tiers, seven on either side of the main image, and nine in three 
parallel rows of three on the top. These last three rows are made 
to project a little forward, thus serving as a sort of canopy to the 
principal figure. Two c/rowry-bearing attendants stand in graceful 
pose, one on either side of it, and at a level with its jata~mukuta are 
shown garland-bearing vidyadhara couples flying among the conven¬ 
tional representation of the clouds. The whole composition is carved 
with minute skill and refined delicacy, and probably belongs to the 
early Pftla period.^ Tn another image of the same Tirthahkara, 
discovered at Barabhum (Midnapur) and now in the Indian Museum, 
the miniature figures of the twenty-four Jinas are arranged in four 
rows of three each on either side of the main image, all standing 
in kayotsarga pose as the latter. The artist sticks to the number 
twenty-four for the sake of symmetry, though properly speakings, the 
number should have been twenty-three as in the Surohor sculpture. 


VRS-Rep. 1932.34, pp. 17-19. PI. ui. 
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The workmanship is good and the figure may be dated not later than 
the 11th century a.d.^ 

The Indian Museum possesses a figure of Jina Pari^vanatha 
found at Deulbhira (Bankura) and probably belonging to the 10th 
century a.d. The deity is shown seated in the usual Yoga jwsture, 
with the seven hoods of a snake spread over his head, and his 
characteristic lafichhana beneath the lotus seat ; the cTjonry-bearing 
figures on either side are present, but no other Jinas are represented 
by his side. An image of the same deity standing in the kayotmrga 
posture with his usual characteristics and attendants (PI. xix. 49), 
having the miniature figures of twenty-three other Jinas seated in 
rows of two each, eleven on its right and twelve on its left, is now 
at Kantsbenis (24-Parganas), The execution of the image is good 
and its date is probably 11th century a.d.'^ 

The VSP. Museum, Calcutta, contains a rare specimen of Jina 
^Sntinatha standing in usual pose between two chowry-hearmg 
attendants (PI. xix, 48). On the back slab are carved the mva- 
grahas, five on one side and four on the other, and the pedestal 
shows his lafichhana, an antelope. The sculpture which originally 
hailed from Ujani (Burdwan) is a heavy one and can be roughly 
dated in the 12th century a.d.® 

There arc several reliefs in the collection of the Rajshahi 
Museum which depict a seated couple with children in their laps, 
and a tree (kalpa-vriksha) spieading its branches above them. 
Miniature figures in yoga posture are invariably placed above the 
branches. These have been usually described as tutelary Yaksha 
couple generally associated with the Jaina cult, but there can be 
very little doubt that they are somewhat elaborate adaptations of 
the Kuvera-HaritTfigures, often associated with MahRySna Buddhism. 
Peculiar interest attaches to a unique bronze miniature found at 
Nalgora (24-Parganas).* The statuette (PI. lxiv. 153) represents 
a female deity standing on a lotus underneath the bent bow of a 
tree, clasping a child on her waist with her left hand, and holding 
some flower in her right, with another nude child standing close to 
her on her right. Just near the bottom of the tree is the miniature 
figure of a lion which seems to be her cognisance. It most probably 
represents Kushms^idinT or Ambiks, the Yakshiiji of Neminatha, her 
cognisances being a lion and two children. 


» ASI. 1929-30, p. 195. 

2 There is a similar image inside the Siddhesvara temple at Bahulsrs, 
» VSP-Cal. 47^. PI. X. « VRS. M. No. 4. 
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VIII. BUDDHISTIC IMAGES 

The earliest among the extant Buddhist images in Bengal is the 
standing Buddha from Bihnrail (Rajshahi), now in the Rajshahi 
Museum,^ datable in early fifth century a.d. (PI. xlvi. 112). 

Another very interesting Buddhist icon of the Gupta period 
(c. 6th century a.d.), found in the BalSidhfip mound near Mahttsthin 
( ancient Puijdravardhana), is the gold-plated bronze figure of 
ManjuSri now in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum (PI. 
XLVI, 111 and 113). The figure is fully in the round, and is depicted 
standing in a clvibhanga pose, A figure of the Dhysm-Buddha 
Akshobhya, the spiritual father of Manjuiri, is placed among the 
clusters of jata on its head. Of its arms, the right fore-arm is broken, 
and the left is shown in the vynkhyana or the vitarka pose, one 
quite suitable for a god of wisdom, the Buddhist counterpart of 
Brahma. The upper part of the body is only covered by a scarf 
worn in the vpavlti fashion, the lower half being clad in a dhoti 
fastened to the waist by means of a two-stringed girdle. The sacred 
thread, the the distended ear-lobes, the trivalt marks on the 
front neck etc. are all present in the cast bronze figure. It is 
undoubtedly one of the finest pieces of bronze icons discovered in 
Northern and Eastern India. 

A stone figure of Buddha is now being worshipped as l^iva at 
^ivvStl (Khulna) (PI, lxx. 170). It is in the bhn-spar'sa pose 
(thus typifying the Enlightenment scene), with the three other 
Great Miracles viz., the birth, preaching of the first sermon, and 
mabaparinirva^a, and the four added ones of Buddha’s taming of 
NalSgiri at Rajagriha, the descent of the Master from the Trayas- 
trimsa Heaven at ^flnkfisya, his perfomiance of the miracles at 
^ravasti, and the monkey’s offering of honey to him at Vai^Sli, 
carved on theof the principal figure in the centre of the 
composition. Although many images of this type have been found 
in Bihar, this is the only specimen discovered so far in Bengal.® 
Some detached sculptures, showing not only the four Great Miracles 
but also some added ones, were found at Kirtail (Rajshahi). These 
are now in the Rajshahi Museum, and may be dated in the 11th 
century a.d. The figure of Vajrssana Buddha with the right hand 
in the bhuspar^-mudra, hailing from the village of Ujsni (Faridpur) 
and now in the Dacca Museum (PI. Lxvin. 164), is interesting, for 
it represents the miracle of Enlightenment. The depictionM>f a 


^ The date and details of the image have been discussed in/ra p. 522# 
* EISMS. .61-62, PI. XDC (c). 
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\ajra and the seven jewels on the pedestal are worth nothing. Its 
date is c. 11th century a.d.^ 

That during the time of the P5la and the early Sena rulers, 
MahSySna and VajraySna forms of Buddhism had a wide prevalence 
in Bengal, specially Eastern and Northern Bengal, is fully sub¬ 
stantiated by the discovery of numerous images of various types of 
divinities associated with these cults. 

The Mahayana pantheon is based on a conception of the Adi- 
Buddha and Adi-PraJuS, also called Prajfifi-P{iramit&, the universal 
father and universal mother. From this pair emanate the five 
Dhyani-Buddhas (Pancha-Tathffgatas) viz., Vairochana, Akshobhya, 
Ratna-sambhava, Amitnbha, and Amoghasiddhi, to which is some¬ 
times added a sixth, the Vajrasattva. 7 hey are absorbed in 
but each of them has an active counterpart called Bodhisatt\a, and 
a human (nutmisln) Buddha. We are now living in the age of 
Dhyfinl-Buddha Amititbha, the corresponding Bodhisattva and 
Buddha being Avalokitesvara (LokanStha) and Gautama. In 
addition to Avalokitesvara two other Bodhisattvas, Manjusii and 
Maitreya, occupy a prominent position in the Mahayftna pantheon. 
Of the goddesses the most important are the Tarfis of five different 
colours. 

The Sukhabaspur (Dacca) specimen of Vajrasattva, with the 
Buddhist creed inscribed on its back in the Bengali script of the 
10th century a.d., shows that the concept of the sixth Dhyani- 
Buddha, in addition to the Pancha-Tathagatas, had already been 
introduced in Bengal Buddhism. Vajrasattva, also known as Vajra- 
dhara, is seated in the vlrasema pof>Q; his right hand balancing a 
vajra on his breast, while his left hand, holding a ghaii^a, is placed 
on his thigh. The figure is comparatively rare in Bengal and thus 
has a great deal of iconographic interest.'^ 

Numerous images of Avalokitesvara of different varieties, such 
as Khasarpana (both standing and seated), Sugati-sandar§ana, 
ShadaksharJ etc, are known in Bengal, of which a few alone can be 
noted here. The seated image of Khasarpajja, inscribed with the 
Buddhist creed in characters of the 11th century a.d., found at 
Mahakali (Dacca) is one of the finest specimens of such figures 
discovered in Northern India (PI. xx. 50). The god is seated in 
lalimsana, underneath a trefoil arch on a double-petalled lotus carved 
on a saptaratha pedestal, on which are shown various accessory 

» Bhatt..Cfl/. 30-31, PI. viii. 

* Ibid. 22-23, PI. ni (a). A separate image of the Dhy&ni-Buddha 
Ratnasambbava is in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum. This unique image 
hails from Vikrampur, 
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figures like Suchimukha, the donor coupie, some of the upachSras 
and rainas, a female figure dancing to the tune of musical instruments 
played by others, etc. The tastefully decorated central figure, 
bolding a full-blossomed lotus flower by its stalk in its left hand 
(its right hand is broken), looks down with compassionate eyes (cf. 
the epithets parania-kaniryj and avalokita). The usual attendants 
of the lord, viz. Sudhanakumsra and Tara on the right, and 
Hayagriva and Bhrikuti on the left, are artistically placed on 
subsidiary lotuses b> his side, while on the top sections of the 
prabhavali are carved the images of the Pancha-Tathagatas, each 
shown in his characteristic pose enshrined in miniature temples, and 
other accessories. The artist had poured his whole soul into his 
work and turned out one of the noblest objects of religious art in 
Bengal.^ The standing figure of the same vaiiety of LokeSvara 
(PI. XX. 51), with most of the accessory figures noticed above 
present in its prabhcivali, hailing from ChowrapSFra (Rajshahi), is 
somewhat later in date (r. 12th century a.d.).- There is a rare 
variety of LokeSvara image,probably to be identified as Sugati-sandar- 
feana LokeSvara, ofthel2thor 13th century a.d., in the Rajshahi 
Museum. The image is a six-handed one, five of its hands holding 
manuscript, paka, tridar^di (or tri'sula), akshamalu, and kamatfdalu, 
the remaining hand showing the varada pose. Another interesting 
variety of Avalokite.svara, correctly to be designated as Shadakshan 
Lokesvara on account of its iconographic features, hailing from 
RSnipur (Maldah) is now in the Maldah Museum (PI. xxii. 56). 
The central figure is that of a four-handed Avalokitefevara seated 
in the vajra-paryanka ftsana with his front hands in the ofiyVr/i pose 
the back right and left hands holding respectively a rosary and a 
lotus. The image is tastefully decorated with a jaia-miiku(a and 
usual ornaments, and has the miniature figure of Ma^iidhara on its 
right and that of Shadakshan MahuvidyS on its left. The relief 
may be dated in the latter part of the lllh century a.d. Such types 
of lokcf-xara figures arc comparatively rare, only a few specimens 
having been discovered in Bengal. 

A very sadly mutilated image from GhiySsfibSd (Murshidabad), 
now in the Indian Museum® (PI. xxi. 55), possesses great iconographic 
interest. The top part of the prabhavali (with practically the 
whole of the head of the figure) and the pedestal are gone, but 
whatever is left of the image enables us to be describe it as follows. 
The figure standing in the samapada-sthUnaka pose, with rqjjnants 


' Bhatt.-Cfl/. 27-28, PI. vn (a). 

* /1SJ. 1930-34, p. 262-63, PI. cxxxi {f>). 

* E/SMS. 94-95, PI. XXXVIII (f). 
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of snake-hoods behind its head, is endowed with twelve hands the 
discernible attributes of which are ; a Garuda, a rat, a ploughshare, 
a conch-shell (on the left hand), a manuscript (?), a bull, and a 
cup (?) (on the right ones), all placed on double-petalled lotuses 
or mhtpalas which are held by their stalks in the respective hands. 
It is decorated with the usual ornaments, a loin cloth, and a long 
garland (like vanamala or voijayanti of Vishnu images) reaching 
below the knee. One hand on either side is placed on two attendant 
figures, just as two of the four-handed Vishnu images are placed on 
the attendant nyudho-punishas, though the figures on this relief can 
not be identified as such. The above description shows some 
Vishfliuite affinities of the sculpture. The reason for placing it 
among the Lokesvara group of MahftySna icons of Bengal is the 
fact that an exactly similar piece, now in the Rajshahi Museum, 
shows the preta Sirchimukha, one of the almost invariable attendants 
of Avalokite.4vara, on its pedestal. Unfortunately, the top sections 
of the prabhiivali of both these sculptures are broken, and so we 
are not in a position to determine whether there were the miniatures 
of Amitc^bha or all the five Dhyanl-Buddhas above. Even if the 
image be some form of LokeSvara, it shows clear Vishijuite tendencies. 
As already noted above {supra pp. 433-34) some Vaishpava icons of 
Bengal show undoubted Mahayana influence.^ 

The gold-plated Manju&rl of MahRsthin has already been 
referred to above {supra p. 466). We shall now briefly describe one 
or two other varieties of this MahSyBna divinity, the emanation of 
TathSgata Akshobhya. A beautiful figure of two-handed Manjuvara 
found at Talanda (Rajshahi), one among a few such icons in the 
Rajshahi Museum (PI. xxii. 57), is shown seated in the lalitdsana 
on the back of a conventional lion which is roaring with its upturned 


* A very interesting comparison can be made between these two twelve-armed 
figures with a similar one hailing from Sonarang and now in the VSP. Museum, 
Calcutta [cf. EISMS. 95, PI. VSP-Cat. 32-33, PI. viij. The latter is 

well preserved and bears a great deal of similarity to the former; besides the figure 
of Amitsbha is distinct over the snake-hood canopy. All these figures thus 
represent the same deity, viz. Avalokitesvara, with Vishnuite affinities. The six¬ 
handed Ssgardighi bronze figure in the VSP. Museum (F5F-Cflt. 139, PI. xxvi ; 
EISMS. 96, PI. xxxviii-fi) represents a male deity standing under a canopy of 
seven three-headed nagas; it is endowed with one head and six hands. Though 
the figure of Amittibha is absent on the top, still it is very similar to the Sonarang 
relief in respect to the attributes in its hands, as well as the attending male figures. 
The date of this sculpture can be fixed on the basis of an inscription on its back, 
as well as on stylistic grounds, in the 11th century a.d. R. D. Banerji observes, 
“This particular class of specimens, therefore, indicates a blending of the older 
Bbagavata class of Vaishnava images and the Lokesvaras of the later Mahaysna 
school of Buddhism” (EISMS. 96). 
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face. The central figure is tastefully decorated with the usual 
ornaments, the mukti^a being of the karar^ia variety. The bands 
are shown in the dharmachakra-mudrS against the breast, and a 
book is placed on a full-blossomed lotus flower which is held by its 
stalk in its left arm. A part of the top section of the prabh&valt is 
broken, but we can discern the miniature figure of AmitSbha on the 
left, and evidently one of Akshobhya was in the centre. It is a 
well-carved piece of sculpture and can be dated in the 11th or 12th 
century a.d. Another variety of the same deity, found at JttlkUQdi 
(Dacca), portrays his Arapachana form (PI. xxii. 58) which is not 
so widely represented. The god is seated in the vajra-paryafika 
pose on a double-petalled lotus supported by two Nftgas ; he is 
two-handed, the right forearm, carrying the sword, is missing, and 
his left hand, holding a manuscript, is placed against his breast. 
Four miniature replicas of him, known as Jalini, Upakefeini, Surya- 
prabhR and Chandraprabha are shown, one on the top centre, and 
three others below and on the two sides of the seat. There are four 
miniature figures of Vairochana, Akshobhya, Amitabha and Ratna- 
sambhava on the top section of the prabhavaH. The figure may be 
dated approximately in the first half of the 12th century a.d.^ 
The Vangiya Sahitya Parishat image of Sthirachakra, discovered at 
Maldah, is another unique variety of this deity. His right hand 
is shown in the varada pose, while his left holds the stalk of a lotus 
on which rest a book and a sword. 

Among the other subsidiary Mahayana and Vajrayana divinities, 
mention may be made of Jambhala, usually associated with Ratna- 
sambhava and Heruka, an emanation of Akshobhya. Jambhala is 
the Buddhist counterpart of Brahmanical Kuvera, the god of riches 
and the king of the Yakshas. Kuvera and his consort HSriti, both 
typifying wealth and abundance, were venerated in India from a 
very early period, and their figures with Buddhist association have 
been discoverered, in large numbers, specially in the north-western 
part of India, among GandhSra sculptures. One composite relief 
of the I2th centuiy a.d., hailing from Deopara (Rajshahi) and 
now in the Rajshahi Museum, shows a male and a female figure in 
hliiasana on a vibrnpadma, their right hands holding vtjapurakas, 
and the left, a seated child in each case. In the middle of the 
paficharatha pedestal squat four children, and a pair of donors, one 
being on each side. These two figures have been described by 
Stella Kramrisch as Hariti and Vaiiravaija (Kuvera), though she is 


» Bhatt.-C«/. 28-29, PI. vh (6). 
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doubtful about her suggestion.^ Neither is the male figure charac¬ 
terised by a pot-belly and squat dwarfish features which are the 
peculiarities of Jambhala, nor are upturned coin-jars shown below 
the leg hanging down the seat. The Jambhala figures found in 
Bengal show all these characteristics, and are invariably depicted 
as pressing with their left hands the neck of a mungoose vomitting 
jewels, while their right hands hold a vijapuroka in almost the same 
fashion as the male figure in the composite relief, just noticed, does. 
We can refer to two typically representative specimens of Jam¬ 
bhala, one (11th century A.D.) found at Vikrampur (PI. lxv 158), 
and the other ( 12th century a.d. ) in the Rajshahi Museum, 
originally found at Dhurail (Rajshahi). Both these are very fine 
pieces of sculpture and are similar as regards their main iconographic 
details. These deities had a popular appeal and their worshippers 
were large in number. Compared with the frequent discoveries of 
these figures in Bengal and Eastern India, the ext'erne paucity of 
the other subsidiary deity, viz. Heruka is remarkable. A unique 
specimen in black chlorite, hailing from Bad-kF.mta, (Tippera) and 
now in the Dacca Museum, is one of the few found in this province 
(PI. XXIII. 59). It is vigorously carved on a plain stela with flames 
issuing out of its border. The figure is shown dancing in an 
ecstatic pose, and decorated with a long garland of skulls and other 
ornaments. Its two hands are broken, but enough remains to show 
that it held a kapala in its left and a vajra in its right. There is a 
long khafv^hga placed along its left shoulder, and it bears an effigy 
of Akshobhya among its flaming jatss arranged in tiers. This 
Tantric Buddhist icon can be dated in the 11th century a.d.* A 
very rare specimen of a variety of Heruka, hailing from North 
Bengal, is now in the Indian Museum. Its elaborate iconographic 
details justify its identification as Sambara, and it probably belongs 
to the 12th century a.d. (PI. xxi. 55).* 

Another deity, Hevajra, was evolved during the latest phase of 
Buddhism, and occupies an important position in the Tibetan 
Buddhist pantheon. A fine and well-preserved image of this god 
in yab-yum attitude with its l^akti, found at Murshidabad, is now 
in possession of Mr. P. S- Nahar of Calcutta (PI. xxi. 54). A similar 
image, partly damaged, was found at PahSrpur. The deity has 
eight beads, and sixteen hands, which hold skull-caps containing 


‘ Kramrisch, ‘‘Pala and Sena Sculpture,” Rupam, No. 40, fig. 52. 

* Bhatt -Cat. 37, PI. xii. An interesting sculpture in the collection of the 
Bajsbahi Museum, hailing from Vikrampur, represents the less known Vajraysna 
deity Krishna-Yamsri. 

2 m‘l934>3g,p.79.Pl.xxiv(c). 
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different animals and deities. Miniature dancing figures are carved 
round the central pair and beneath them are a number of corpses. 
A similar image of Hevajra, without the l$akti, has been discovered 
in the Dharmanagar Sub-division of the Tripura State.^ 

As Bengal is the homeland of the l^akti cult, it is not surprising 
that so many female deities associated with Mahsyana and VajraySna 
would be discovered heie. Figures of Tiitl of different varieties, 
PrajnSpiramits, Marrchi, Panjafavan, Chuijda, Hariti etc. are 
well represented in the collections of the different local museums. 
It is possible here to lake note only of a very few of them. One of 
the most interesting iconographic types is the goddess Msrichi, an 
emanation of the Dhyam-Buddha Vairochana. She is usually 
depicted with three faces, the left one being that of a sow, eight hands 
holding vajra, cinku'sa, sara, asoka leaf, sadil, dhanu and pa'sa (the 
other hand being in the taijanl pose), with the figure of her 
spiritual father in her head-dress, and riding in pratyalldlia pose on a 
chariot drawn by seven pigs, driven by the charioteer Ra.hu. She 
is also generally accompanied by four other subsidiary goddesses, viz. 
VarttSll, Vadali, VarSli and Varahamukhi. Her Brahmanical counter¬ 
part, though in male aspect, is Surya, The, details of the Dacca 
Museum specimen, hailing from Ujani (Faridpur) and datable 
in the 11th or 12th century a.d., correspond to most of those 
noticed above (PI. xxvn. 65).- Icons of PrajSftpSramita, typifying 
the spirit of divine wisdom, are rarely found in Bengal (cf. Maldah 
Museum specimen, PI. xxvi. 62). Very often this goddess is painted 
in bright and variegated colours on the covers of the PrajnSpSramita 
manuscripts locally procured. She is shown seated in padmasana in 
deep tranquillity of wisdom, both of her hands placed against her 
breast, the right in the vyakhyana, and the left in the j^dna-mudr^ 
holding the book Ashtasahasrika Prajfidparamita. 

Of the several varieties of Tars, emanations of different Dhyfinl- 
Buddhas, well represented in the local museums, mention may be 
made of Khadiravanl-TarS, Vajra-Tfirs and Bhrikuti-Tara, respec¬ 
tive emanations of Amoghasiddhi, Ratnasambhava and Amitabha. 
Khadiravam known also as fjysma-Tsrs on account of her green 
colour, is one of the commonest varieties of such images (PI. Lxv. 
156 ; PI. Lxvi, 160). She may be depicted seated or standing, 
holding a blue lotus in her hand, and usually accompanied by ASoka- 
kanta (Manchi) and Ekajats. An elaborately carved image of 
this variety of Tsrft, datable in the 12th century a.d., and found at 


* PakatpuT, 55, PI. xxxviii (c); ASI. 1927-28, p. 185, PI. XLix (a, /). 
» Bhatt.-Caf. 43-44. PI xm(6). 
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Sompsrs (Dacca) is now in the Dacca Museum. It is in a fairly 
well-preserved condition and has the additional iconographic interest 
of having eight miniature figures of Tira onihtprabhsmU (four 
on each side), and the figures of Vajrasattva on the extreme right 
corner of the pedestal.^ A partially preserved metal image of 
Vajra-Tffra (Tara of the yellow colour) in the same Museum, 
originally hailing from Majvadi (Faridpur) is of unique importance 
(PI. )cxiv-xxv 60-61); for, so far as it is preserved, it closely 
resembles the metal images of the same deity in the shape of an 
eight-petalled lotus flower, enclosing within its petals the goddess 
with the figures of the eight attendants carved on the insides of the 
petals, originally found at Chandipur (Bhagalpur) and now in the 
Indian Museum.^ The image of a three-headed and eight-handed 
goddess seated in the vtrasam pose, with Gapefea carved on the 
pedestal and Amitabha in its crown, discovered at Bhavanipur 
(Dacca) and now in the Dacca Sshitya Parishat (PI, xxvi. 63), is 
a very interesting piece of sculpture both from the artistic and 
iconographic points of view. Bhattasali thinks that it may represent 
a hitherto unknown form of Bhrikuti-Tflra, but no sadhana des¬ 
cribing this variety of Tsra fits in with the details of this figure 
which can be dated in the 10th century a.d. There is a great deal 
of resemblance between this figure and the unique image of a 
goddess tentatively identified as Mahapratisarit, a goddess of the 
Paficharakshii-mandala, in the Dacca Museum. Both these sculptures 
are beautiful specimens of Psla art in Bengal, and the latter may 
be approximately dated in the 11th century a.d.^ The metal 
image of an eight-handed goddess, described as Sitatapatra on 
insufficient data, originally found in Tippera and now in the Dacca 
Museum, is an extremely rare icon (Lxiii. 152). It is a very 
beautiful work of art and may be dated in the 9lh century a.d.* 
The recent acquisition by the Rajshahi Museum of an eighteen- 
armed female deity (PI. xxvi. 64), representing in all probability 
the rare Buddhist goddess Chu^da, from Niyamatpur (Rajshahi), 
and datable in the 9th century a.d., is of great importance to 
students of Bengal iconography. A. Foucher® refers to a sixteen- 
armed figure of Chuj^da installed in the Chuij^cla-vara-bhavana at 
Pattikera (Tippera). This new find proves further that the 

» Bhatt.-Ca/. 56-57, PI, xxi. 

* /&/</. 45-53, PI. xv-xvii. 

» Ibid. 45-56, PI. xix and pp. 61-62, PI. xxiv. B. T. Bhattacharya des¬ 
cribes both these figures as Mahapratisara in his Indian Buddhist Iconography, 
pp. 116-17, PI. xxxv(6) and (c). 

* Bhatt.-Car. 53-54, PI. xviii. 

* Fouchcr-/c<;«. 145, lS-9 (No. 51), fig. 25 ; Pi. vm. 4. 

60 
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worship of this goddess was also in vogue in North Bengal.^ The 
two figures of three-headed and siv-handed Pai^a&avari from 
Vikrampur (Dacca) are identical with each other in every respect 
from the iconographic point of view (PI. xxvii. 67). The attributes 
held in the hands {vajroy paraiu and bara in the right, and tarjani, 
dhanu and parnapichchhika in the left ones), the number of faces, 
the leaf-garment etc. all closely correspond to the description of this 
goddess given in the texts.® Of the miniature figures of the five 
Dhysni-Buddbas on the top section of the prabhsvali, the central 
one just above the head of the goddess is that of Amoghasiddhi, 
thus emphasising its association with Parija§avarl. Her name, some 
of the iconographic features such as the leaf-garment, and the 
characteristic epithet pi^chi applied to her in the dhynna-mantra 
indicate the Savara tribe as the source from which she was adopted 
in the later Buddhist pantheon. The Vajrayana goddess VRglSvarl 
is well represented in Bengal, both in stone and bronze ; there are 
several varieties known of which a good specimen is illustrated in 
PI. xxvii. 66. 

Such is in brief the history of the development of the iconoplastic 
art in Bengal. The skill and energy of the local artists were mostly 
employed in fashioning the bewildering varieties of hieratic images 
and their accessories, religion thus playing a dominant part in their 
activities. It might have cramped, to a certain extent, the free 
grace and naive simplicity of their earlier efforts, but the task in 
which the artists were engaged was seldom done in a half-hearted 
manner. Some of these works, in spite of their being hide-bound 
by the canonical rules, were exceedingly good specimens of art, and 
the ideas underlying many of them were portrayed with a great deal 
of earnestness and emphasis. The iconoplastic art, like other 
branches of art, has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
It should never be said to the detriment of many of the long 
forgotten anonymous artists of Bengal, that they did not under¬ 
stand the nature of the work which was expected from them, or 
that they were not alive to the real and primary purpose of their 
work, which was not to create so many museum specimens to be 
judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits by the modern 
art connoisseurs, but to serve as definite concrete aids to the 
religious efforts (sSdhanas) of the innumerable devotees {bhaktas) 
of ancient times. At the same time no impartial art-critic could 
fail to recognise among the numerous images of Bengal many noble 
and strikingly artistic pieces of sculpture. 


» VRS.Rep. 1936-38, pp. 29-30, fig. 6. 

• Bhatt.-Car. 58-61, PI. xxin (a) and (6). 



GLOSSARY 


[For a full discussion of iconograpic terminologies cf. Rao-/cort. 
and Banerjea-/co«. Ch. vii]. 

Abhanga -a standing pose with a slight bend in the figure. 

Abhaya-mudra —The different poses of the hands of the deities 
indicating different ideas or attitude of mind are technically 
known as muclra. The more important of these mudrSs 
are ;— 

(1) Abhaya (assurance)—in which the hand, with 
fingers raised upwards, is turned to front. 

(2) Bhnsparsa (touching the earth) in which the 
left hand rests on the lap with palm outward, and the right 
touches the seat below. (For the significance of this mudrS^ 
cf. Banerjea-/con. 286). 

(3) Dharmachakra - in which Buddha’s hands are 
depicted as preaching the law. It is a combination of 
j%ana- and vyakhyam-mudras, the left hand being in the 
former and the right in the latter poses (For full significance 
cf. Banerjea-/con. 279). 

(4) Dhyfina (meditation)—in which the palm of the 
right hand is put in that of the left hand, and both are 
placed together on the crossed legs of the seated image. 

(5) Jfiana (knowledge)—in which ‘the tips of the 
middle finger and of the thumb are joined together and 
held near the heart, with the palm of the hand turned 
towards the heart’ (Rao). 

(6) Suchi—in which the index-finger is stretched out, 
the other fingers being bent, and the hand is usually held 
down. 

(7) Varada (conferring boon)—in which the hand is 
held down with palm outwards. 

(8) Vitarka (discussion) or Vyakhygna (explanation) 
—in which ‘the lips of the thumb and the fore-finger are 
made to touch each other. The palm of the hand is made 
to face the front’ (Rao). 

Akshamsla—rosary. 

Alidha—a mode of standing, in which the right knee is thrown 
to front and the leg retracted, while the left leg is firmly planted 
behind, in a slanting position. 
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Angada—Armlet. 

Anku&a—Elephant'goad. 

Apsmara-purusha—the evil demon trampled on by 6iva especially 
in bis Nafarfija aspect ; the demon's other name is Mnyalaka. 

Arghya~the pltha or the circular base into which the 
is inserted. 

Atibhahga—an emphasised form of tribhafiga, the sweep of the 
curve being considerably enhanced. 

Bhadraghata- auspicious pitcher. 

Bhringsra-narrow-necked water-pot with a spout. 

Bhtrsparsa—See Abhaya. 

Chakra—discus held by Vishnu and sometimes by divinities 
associated with him. 

Chhannavlra—a kind of jewelled disc worn in front of the 
breast ; it is kept in position by two chains or pearl strings placed 
crosswise on the torso. 

Damaru —& kettle-drum sounded by moving* it in the hand. 

Da^da—a staff or cudgel. 

Dhanu—bow. 

DhySna-mudra—Abhaya. 

Dvibhanga—a standing pose in which the body has one bend 
in the middle. 

Gads—mace, club. 

Gana—An impish attendant of ^iva. 

Ghantfi—bell. 

H5ra—necklace. 

Jat5 —matted locks of hair. 

Jata-mukuta—a sort of crown made up by arranging the matted 
locks of hair in a particular manner. 

Jnana-mudra—See Abhaya. 

Kamandalu a water-pot of a peculiar shape, with a handle and 
a spout. 

Kapsla—upper part of the skull shown as a cup in the hands 
of deities of terrific aspect. 

Karanda a particular kind of conical crown, placed usually on 
the head of subordinate deities. 

Karatsla- clapping of the hands marking time with music. 

Kartri - a short chopper, a big knife. 
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Ksyotsarga—a standing pose usually shown in Jina images, in 
which the hands hang down straight along the side of the stiffly 
erect body. 

Keyvra—an armlet, an ornament of the upper-arm. 

Khadga—a sword. 

KhatvSnga —‘a curious sort of club, made up of the bone of the 
fore-arm or the leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached 
through its foramen’ (Rao). 

Kirita-—jewelled head-gear. 

Kiritamukuta—a conical crown. 

Kirtimukha—the grinning lion-face shown usually on the top 
centre of the stela. 

Kuudala—ear-ring. 

Lalitlsana—a sitting posture, in which one leg, usually the left 
leg, is tucked up on the seat, while the right one dangles down 
along it. 

LSnchhana—cogiiisance, mark. 

Maharaja-lila—a sitting posture,also known as Sukhusana,v/hen 
one leg(general]y the left one) rests on the seat, while the right knee 
IS raised upwards on the seat and the right arm rests on the raised 
knee. 

Matulunga—a citron. 

Mudgara—a pestle. 

Mudra—hand-pose (see Abhaya). 

Nega-snake, also a peculiar hybrid figure made up of human 
and serpentine forms. 

Nagapa^a—a snake in its real shape used as a noose. 

Nagini—female snake. 

Nala—the projecting part of the base of l^iva-linga for draining 
the water poured on its top. 

Navaratha—a type of pedestal with nine facets. 

Nllotpala—blue lotus 

Padma—lotus. 

Padmasana—(1) lotus seat ; (2) a sitting posture in which ‘the 
two legs are kept crossed so that the feet are brought to rest on 
the thighs’ (Rao). 

Parasu—a battle-axe. 

PaScharatha -a type of pedestal with five facets. 
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Paraapicbchhika—the feathers of a peacock’s tail tied in a 
bunch. 

PSsa—a noose. 

Prabhsvali—the stela or background of an image. 

Pratyalidha—standing pose, just the reverse of nll4ha (see 
sBcfha). 

Pujabhaga—the top section of the linga which is shown out of 
its base. 

Ratna—jewel. 

^akti—(1) consort ; (2) a spear. 

Samapada-sthanaka—-a standing posture, in which the body, 
without any bend in it, faces front. 

iSankha—(1) a conch-shell; (2) one of the or treasures 
of Kuvera-Vaisravaua. 

Saptaratha—a type of pedestal with seven facets. 

^ara—an arrow. 

Sarpa—a snake. 

^iraschakra—the halo or nimbus behind the head of an image. 

Sruk— sacrificial ladle for taking outclarified butter from the pot. 

Sirchl—needle. 

Snchi-mudrfi—see Abbaya. 

Sruva—a sacrificial ladle for pouring clarified butter on the fire. 

SukhSsana—a comfortable sitting posture, same as mahsraja-lils 
(see MaharUja'ltla). 

Tanka—a stone-mason’s chisel. 

6ula—trident. 

Tarjanl—(1) index-finger ; (2) a kind of hand-pose, in which 
the index-finger of the upraised hand is stretched out upwards, while 
the other fingers are bent. 

Tribhanga—a standing pose with two bends in the body. 

Tridaudt—a wooden staff with three prong-like projections. 

Triratha—a type of pedestal with three facets. 

Trisula—trident. 

Upachsra—offerings necessary in worshipping a deity. 

TJpaviti (fashion)—running across the chest from above the left 
shoulder below the right arm-pit, as the sacred thread is usually 
worn. 
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Urfl.s—the hairy mole between the two eye-brows, usually shown 
on the heads of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

Vaijayanti—a long flower garland usually shown on Vishnu 
images. 

Vai&skha-sthsnaka—standing on the back of the bull. 

Vajra -thunder-bolt. 

Vanamali—a long flower-garland usually shown on Vish^iu 
figures. 

Varada-mudrs—see Abhaya. 

Vijapura - a citron. 

a stringed musical instrument of the type of lyre. 

VlrSsana—a sitting posture in which the left foot rests upon 
the right thigh and the left thigh on the right foot. 

ViSvapadma—a double-petalled lotus, the upper set of petals 
usually pointing upwards and the lower set drooping down. 

Vitarka-mudrS—See Abhaya. 

VyHkhyana-mudra—Sw Abhaya. 

YajBopavlta—sacred thread worn by Brahmins. 



CHAPTER XIV 


ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, PAINTING 
1. ARCHITECTURE 
1. INTRODUCTION 

In dealing with the architecture of Bengal before a.d. 1200, one 
is at the very outset confronted with an utter scarcity of material 
all through the period. The fact is rather intriguing, as abundant 
evidences, both internal and external, testify to the existence in 
Bengal of every kind of edifice, characteristic of other parts of 
ancient India. Numerous inscriptions of the province, dating from 
the Gupta period, refer to temples and monasteries, while flourishing 
cities, with mgnificent palaces, temples, and monasteries are 
referred to in literary works. Fa-hien in the 5th century a.d.* and 
Hiuen Tsang in the 7th® saw a large number of monasteries, 
temples and stupas in different parts of Bengal. Later, inscriptions 
often describe a temple as ‘ornament of the earth’ (bha-bhUshatfah),^ 
as ‘high as mountain peaks,’ or as ‘obstructing the very course of the 
sun with its lofty and imposing towers capped by golden kalasas*.^ 
That some of the sanctuaries in Bengal had attained special celebrity 
as early as the 10th century a.d. is also known from their illustra¬ 
tions in two Buddhist manuscripts (ms. Add. 1643, Cambridge, and 
MS. A. 15, Calcutta) of Nepal copied respectively in 1015 and 
1071 A.D.® 

But not one of these early monuments now exists, and the 
only memorials of ancient times consist of jungle-clad mounds 
scattered throughout the province and a few stray temples in West 
Bengal, belonging to a comparatively late period, which have for¬ 
tunately escaped utter dilapidation. A cause for this almost total 
obliteration may be sought for not only in the soft alluvial formation 
of the land and its damp climate, but also in the building materials. 
These last were usually mud, bamboo, reeds, wood and such other 
fragile but indigenous products. Even in the more pretentious 


* Fa-hien, p. 100. ‘ Watters, n. 184-85, 187, 190, 191. 

JASB. N. S. vin. 615-19. 

* IB. 48-49. Cf. the verses describing the achievements of Rsjyapsla 
inCZ,.97. 

Fouchcr-/c(?«. 16-17, 28, 
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buildings the usual medium was brick, certainly a much less durable 
material than stone which is not easily available in the province. 
A brick structure, not to speak of the buildings in more perishable 
materials, cannot be expected to resist for long the effects of damp 
and relaxing climate, the excessive rainfall, and the luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion of the country. Along with this natural cause there was also 
the human element, and many monuments that might have escaped 
decay because of the more durable nature of their materials were 
deliberately razed to the ground by foreign invaders, either on 
account of their iconoclastic zeal or for securing building materials, 
with which to construct or decorate their own structures. Instances 
are not rare where earlier structures were thus utilised, with but 
little transformations, as we have an example in the tomb of Jafar 
Khttn Ghszi at Trivein in Hooghly. 

It is thus evident that the historian of the architecture of 
Bengal has but very little material at his disposal. The few standing 
edifices and the ruined vestiges, brought to light in recent explora¬ 
tions, are too fragmentary to be of much real use for a history of 
architecture, properly so called. All that is possible to do is to piece 
together every bit of information from other sources, such for 
example as sculpture, manuscript-painting and extant monuments 
elsewhere, in order to reconstruct the forms and features of the 
lost monuments of the province. These materials are not, however, 
adequate for the purpose of writing a complete and systematic history, 
with a thorough treatment of the origin and evolution of the different 
architectural types and forms. It should further be noted that the 
little knowledge that we possess relates almost entirely to religious 
buildings and we have no knowledge of the secular architecture of the 
province. In Bengal, as in the rest of India, there was always a 
tendency to use more permanent materials for religious edifices, and 
thus the early monuments that have survived, or of which we have 
got vestiges now, almost exclusively belong to religious establish¬ 
ments of one or other denomination. 

II. stOpa architecture 

The most important of early Indian architectural forms is the 
stupa. The custom of rearing up stupas appears to be pre- 
Buddhistic, and probably it had its analogue in the Vedic practice 
of raising earthen funeral mounds {kmahma), in which were 
deposited the bones of the dead. But it is the Buddhists who 
particularly selected and adapted it lo their own use. They utilised 
it at first for enshrining the relics (dhatu) of the Master or of his 

61 
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chief disciples. The relics were of three Vitid^ -h^rtra-dhntu 
(corporeal relics), Paribhogika-dhcttu (relics used by the Master) 
and Niddesika-dhStu (indicative relics). The stupa had also a 
commemorative character, being erected as memorials in places, 
specially sacred in the life of the Buddha or in his legend. Ultimately, 
as enshrining the relic and as symbolising the Master Himself the 
st^pa itself came to be regarded as an object of veneration and 
worship. In later times stupas were erected in sacred Buddhist sites 
as a pious work, the gift of a stupa being reckoned as meritorious 
as that of an image, if not more.^ 

Wherever Buddhism has flourished it has left its visible traces 
in the form of such structural monuments, which, though varying 
in details and elaboration in different countries, may be traced to 
have evolved out of a simple hemispherical dome on a circular base, 
characteristic of the early stupas, now extant. Such a stupa con¬ 
sisted of a solid domical structure, placed on a low circular base. On 
the top of the dome there was a square capital in the form of a box 
{harmika), which was surmounted by a round disc (literally chhatra, 
umbrella, the emblem of universal dignity). Soon there grew up 
a tendency towards elongation and height, and, as we proceed, we 
find that the circular base is transformed into a solid cylinder 
(literally known as the ‘drum,’ medhi, in distinction to the hemis¬ 
pherical dome known as the andu), which gradually increases in 
height. Later on, the whole structure is raised on a square plinth, 
sometimes with a projection or two on each face. The crowning 
member, literally the chhatra (parasol), originally one, gradually 
increases in number in a tapering row of flat discs, the topmost one 
usually ending in a point. Side by side with such additions of 
different elements there was also a corresponding elevation of each 
component part. The whole composition thus attains a spirelike 
shape, in which the original hemispherical dome loses its dominating 
importance, being cramped into an insignificant element in between 
the lofty basement and the drum and the series of chhatra vali, that 
has already been transformed into a high and conical architectural 

Originally as sheltering the corporeal remains of the Buddha, the stupa 
in early Buddhist art stood for bis parinirvana or even for the Master Himself, 
like so many other symbols, as the Footprints, the Bodhi Tree, the Wheel, the 
Vajr&sana, etc. As such it was held in great veneration, and we have frequent 
representations at Bhsrhut, Ssnchi, Amaravatl, etc, of devotees coming to worship, 
or actually worshipping, the stupa. The chaitya-h&\\ is nothing but the shrine- 
chamber where the votive stupa or chaitya occupied the place of the altar,,^The 
worship of the stupa does not appear to have died out with the evolution and 
introduction of the image of the deified teacher, and the subsequent offerings of 
such edifices are quite frequent and common in flourishing Buddhist establishments. 
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motif. The few remains of stnpa monuments in Bengal belong to 
this late stage of evolution. 

The stupas, it has already been observed, may be divided into 
three classes with reference to the objects for which they were raised : 
(1) the Relic stupa, (2) the Commemorative or the Memorial 
stupa and (3) the Votive stupa. We have as yet no evidence that 
the first kind, the relic stupa, existed in Bengal. As regards the 
second, Hiuen Tsang tells us that he saw several in different parts 
of Bengal, said to have been built by the great ASoka himself to 
commemorate the holy sites where Gautama Buddha was reported 
to have preached his doctrine in person.^ The tradition of the Bud¬ 
dha’s visit to Bengal is also preserved in the story of Sumftgadhs in 
the Avadana-kalpalatU of Kshemendra (11th century a.d.).^ But both 
the traditions are comparatively late and, true to the legend that 
Asoka built 84,000 stupas, it was almost a convention to connect 
him with a stupa, whatever its date and location might be. It is, 
therefore, difficult to believe that the stupas, noticed by Hiuen 
Tsang, in different parts of Bengal, were built by Asokarsja, until 
we get more definite evidence. His accounts only prove that there 
were several memorial stupas in Bengal in his time. But none of 
them can now be traced with certainty. 

The third class, the votive stupa, though not so prolific as in 
the adjoining province of Bihar, was not a rare feature in Bengal, 
and several examples in bronze and stone and numerous specimens 
in brick are known. Though the first two kinds do not strictly fall 
within the province of architecture, they are important as supplying 
us with the form and features of such structural edifices and hence 
cannot be left out of account. A detailed study of the available 
examples shows that there is but little difference in their form and 
composition, and a close agreement with the mediaeval stone proto¬ 
types in Bihar may be recognised. A bronze votive stupa, found at 
Ashrafpur (Dacca) along with two copper-plates of king Devakhadga, 
(7th century a.d,;— jwpra p. 87), appears to be the earliest in this 
group, while the latest, so far as style is concerned, is a stone 
specimen, now enshrined at Jogi-gophs in the Dinajpur district. 

The bronze votive stupa from Ashrafpur (PI xxviii, 68)* is a 
fairly preserved specimen and consists of a cylindrical drum and 
hemispherical dome supported on a lotus over a high and slightly 
sloping basement, which is square with one offset projection on each 
face. The dome bulges a little towards the top—a peculiarity that 

* Watters, n. 185, 187, 190, 191. 

* AvadUna-kalpalata (Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat ed.), p. 94. 

* Proc. ASB. 1891, pp. 119-120, PI. m ; EISMS. PI. Lxxv, 6. 
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endows the form with a contour not unlike that of the ‘bell-shaped* 
sWpas of Burma. Above the square harmiks rises the shaft of 
chhatrSvalV of which only one disc now remains. Like the stone 
prototypes in Bihar the basement and the drum are adorned with 
figures. What is, however, unique in this specimen is that the square 
turret of the harmika has each of its sides adorned with a figure of 

the Buddha, a peculiarity which, so far as 
our knowledge goes, is not met with else¬ 
where. At least two other bronze stiipas are 
known from Bengal—one from Pchfirpur 
(Rajshahi)^ and the other from Jhewari 
(Chittagong).** Each of these two consists 
of a bulging dome on a cruciform basement, 
as in the mediaeval stone examples from 
Bihar. The Pnharpur specimen exhibits four 
concentric rings just below the dome in the 
section usually occupied by the drum {cf. 
three similar rings in ihe stupas of Ceylon). 
Streamers in ornamental design are also 
attached to the shaft of the chhatras. Relief 
representations of stupas of exactly similar 
design may also be found in the stelae of 
Buddhist images found in Bengal {cf. Tflrft 
from Dhondai ; PI. lxvi, 160). 

The only stone specimen of a votive 
stupa, so far known in Bengal, is now 
enshrined at Jogi-gophfi and looks at first 
sight quite unlike a stupa^ (See sketch). A 
close examination, however, reveals that it 
was probably an ultimate transformation of 
a hemispherical structure due to an excess¬ 
ive tendency towards elevation and elonga¬ 
tion. Along with the multiplication of the 
different elements there was also a corres¬ 
ponding elevation of each component part, 
and here, even without the basement that is 
lost, we find that the drum and the dome 
each represents a high cylinder, their total height being more than 
three times the diameter at the bottom. The drum, as usual, is orna¬ 
mented with four figuies in niches, while the plain dome is sur¬ 
mounted by the harmika, not square but circular and ribbed on 

^ Fahaipur. PI. tviii {d). = AS! 1927-28, p. 184. 

® S. K. Saraswati, JL. xxix. 4, PI. ii. 
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edge, just like the imalaka-hiJa of a temple. This is a peculiarity 
which is noticed here for the first time in case of a stupa monument. 
Next we have the range of chhatra discs, gradually diminishing in 
size as they go up. The sense of accentuated height is strongly 
manifest in the whole composition, which gives to this particular 
specimen almost the appearance of a miniature obelisk, though 
with a round contour. 


There is not a single structural example of a stnpa in Bengal 
with its upper members intact, but there are representations of at 
least three well-known stupa monuments in Bengal in the Buddhist 


man uscripts referred to above {supra p. 480). The earliest in 



point of date is the 
Mrigasthflpana-5/j7/>a in 
Varendra illustrated in 
MS. Add. 1643, Cam¬ 
bridge (dated 1015 
A.D. which, as noted 
above ( supra p. 69 ), 
existed as early as the 
7th century a.d., and is 
referred to by I-tsing. 
It shows a low circular 
drum over a basement 
consisting of six terraces, 
each of which is in the 
form of a lotus. The 
semi-circular dome, with 
four niches on four 
sides containing Buddha 
figures, is decorated 
with garlands at the 
top and surmounted by 
a square h a r m i k n. 
Above it rises a taper¬ 
ing row of chhatras, 
the topmost one of 
which is adorned by 
flying streamers. 

The second stupa 


is labelled as ‘ Tulct- 


kshetre Vardhamana-stupa* VardhamSna, which, as a place name, 
occurs rather early in Indian literature, has been identified 


1 Foucher, Icon. PI. i. 4 ; Saraswati, op. cit, PI. i. a. 
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with modern Burdwan. Tulskshetra, with its locative case-ending 
appears also to be a topographical name, and is placed, in the same 
manuscript, in Varendra. It is thus likely that VardhamRna in this 
descriptive label might refer to the last Jaina tirthatikara, and the 
swpa represents a Jaina shrine dedicated in his honour. But such 
an inference is obviobsly inconsistent with the fact that the name of 
the stupa occurs in a Buddhist manuscript purporting to illustrate 
the famous shrines of the Buddhist faith. Under the circumstances, 
the problem of the interpretation and nature of the shrine cannot 
but be left open. What w'e are concerned with is the architectural 
feature of the monument,^ which exhibits two stnpa$ of exactly 
similar design and elevation, placed side by side. The basement, 
square in plan with one projection on each side, consists of four 
elaborately carved stages separated by receding mouldings. The 
drum is designed in the shape of a double-petalled lotus, and over 
it is placed the dome, similar to the preceding example but without 
the niches, along with its upper component members. 

'fhe basement of the third stupa" consists of a double row of 
petals, separated by two plain mouldings, and supports a square 
terrace with two rectangular niches on each side. The drum has the 
shape of a lotus with drooping petals and over it rises an almost 
cylindrical dome with a cinque-foil niche on each side. The liarmika 
has a concave outline and streamers are attached to the shaft of the 
conical chhatm vaH. 

Remains of several brick stupas have been laid bare at PahSrpur 
(Rajshahi)® and Bahulara (Bankura).* Some of them are quite 
plain but others are more ornamented. By far the largest number 
of such votive offerings have come to light from the site of Satyaplr- 
bliitii at Pahflrpur. As a rule such votive structures stand isolated 
from one another, occasionally in a row, though sometimes a group 
of them has been found situated on a bigger common platform. 
Again an important votive stupa may be found to be surrounded by 
four miniature ones rising from the same plinth. They belong mostly 
to a comparatively late period in the history of the Pflhfirpur shrine 
and none of them can be said to have been erected earlier than the 
10th century a.d. 

These brick structures, however, have only their basements pre¬ 
served. They exhibit varied designs in planning -square, cruciform 
and circular. The first and the last, however, are very scarce, while 
the second, /.<?., the cruciform plan, obtained by one, two or even 
three offset projections on each face of the square, may bel*oticed 

* Foucher, Icon. PI. i. 3. » Ibid. p. 54, Fig. 4. 

• Paharpur. 22,84 ; Pis. xx (c), LXVi-LXViii. * ASl. 1922-23. p. 112. 
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in the majority of cases. The number of such projections in usually 
greater in the later structures. As in the mediaeval examples, the 
basements are always high and exhibit successive tiers of elaborate 
mouldings, including the ‘torus’ and the ‘dentil’. Both in plan as 
well as in designs of the mouldings they very nearly correspond to 
their stone prototypes in Bihar. Like them, too, the basements 
were sometimes decorated with rows of Buddha figures, as is 
indicated by the moulded terracotta plaques, exhibiting friezes of 
Buddha figures in the attitudes of enlightenment and preaching, 
discovered while laying bare such votive offerings round the central 
shrine at Satyapir-Wi/f«. There is thus no fundamental disagree¬ 
ment between the basements of these brick structures and those of 
the stone votive stfJpas from the adjoining province of Bihar. They 
also tally essentially with those of the illustrated Yard ham 5na-A7i7/jn 
and the bronze specimens from Bengal noted alxive (supia p. 484). On 
the analogy of these, therefore, the composition of the missing upper 
elements of these brick structuies may be reconstructed as consisting 
of an elaborate drum, probably with Buddha figures in ornamental 
niches, the plain hemispherical dome, the square or the cruciform 
harmikn and the conical finial of the cJiliatrdvalt, rising in 
succession one above the other from the basement upwards. The 
form of the dome might have been the same as shown in one of the 
terracotta plaques from Paharpur (PI. xxviii. 69). The chhatra- 
vaB appears to have been made up of terracotta plano-convex discs 
(a large number of which has been found during the excavations), 
each with a central hole, placed in graded size. 

Occasionally, these structures enshrined miniature clay stffpas 
encasing minute round sealings impressed with the Buddhist creed. 
This custom also appears to have been in vogue in other famous 
Buddhist sites like Nfilanda, Bodh-GayS, SCrnfith, Mirpur Khfls etc. 
I-tsing informs us that the sacred formula was placed inside the 
stupas as a substitute for the corporeal relic.’ The sacred formula, 
as the essence of the Buddha’s teaching, was looked upon as the 
embodiment of the faith {dharma-'sarlra), and the stupas that 
enshrined them may be said to have had a twofold character- 
relic and votive. 

Besides the basements described above, there is one of a very 
novel design in the courtyard of the monastic area.'® It consists of 
a circular base over which rises a high plinth with sixteen projected 
angles (and sixteen corresponding recessed angles), each projection 
just touching the outline of the circular base (PI. xxix, 70). It is 


J~tsing. m. 


* Pafiarpur. PI. xv, d. 
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well-decorated with elaborate mouldings, in which the bold 'torus* 
is prominent. The provision of so many projecting and re-entrant 
angles may be regarded as a logical culmination of the desire for 
elaboration of the original ground-plan, which was first manifest in 
the addition of a number of projections on each face of a square 
structure. Seen from the top, the whole structure looks like a sixteen¬ 
sided star evenly arranged inside a circle. This novel plan and 
arrangement of the basement suggest a novel shape and appearance 
of the super-structure ; but unfortunately the upper members are 
irretrievably lost. 

From an examination of the extant specimens the characteristic 
features of the sfHpa architecture in Bengal may be summed up as 
follows : Votive stiipas, plainly square or circular in shape, have 
been known to exist at Pnharpur and Bahlilsra. But such simple 
structures are rather rare and the prevailing style shows a high 
basement, square with one, two, or three projections on each face, 
variegated still more with numerous lines of horizontal mouldings. 
The number and depth of the projections as well as of the mouldings 
offer a rough standard in stylistic evolution. The Ashrafpur speci¬ 
men shows niches with sculptured figures on the basement, and such 
a decorative scheme may also be found to actuate at least some of 
the brick examples at SatyapTr-M/(rf (Pshftrpur). Next comes the 
drum, plain or ornamented, and sometimes with four figures in niches 
round its body. The dome originally the principal element in the 
smpa, now a mere finish or capping to a series of elaborate mouldings 
forming a lofty base is either hemispherical or cylindrical, and 
though generally plain, is sometimes decorated with garlands at the 
top and niches containing figures at the bottom. It supports the 
square or cruciform harmik^, and the rows of diminishing chhatras 
ending in a pointed finial, sometimes with streamers flying from 
it. The stone example of Jogi-gopha exhibits an extremely elongated 
type and may be said to represent the final transformation of a 
hemispherical shape into a spire-like one through successive stages 
of heightening, achieved by adding to, and elevating the different 
parts. 


III. MONASTIC ARCHITECTURE 

The monasteries {sathgharama, vihara) in India were designed 
as a square block formed by four rows of cells along the fogr sides 
of an inner courtyard. In the earlier period they were usually built 
of wood on a stylobate of stone or brick. As the monastic organisa¬ 
tion developed, they became elaborate brick structures with many 
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adjuncts. Often they consisted of severel storeys and aloi^ the inner 
courtyard there usually ran a verandah supported on pillars. From 
a simple dwelling house for the monks, the vihara often ultimately 
came to be transformed into an important centre of learning, some¬ 
thing in the form of a modern residential university. 

Ancient Bengal had also her monastic organisations and 
establishments, and there are inscriptions and other evidences, 
testifying to the existence of many such institutions from the 
5th century a.d. down to the late Psla epoch, as already noted above 
{supra p. 417). 

An idea of the magnificence of some of these establishments may 
be had from Hiuen Tsang’s description of the Po-shih-po monastery 
in Pujjdravardhana and the Lo-to-mo-chih in Karnasuvarpa,* which 
had spacious and roomy halls and courts and lofty and storeyed 
towers and pavilions. But they have all perished and no trace 
remains above ground of their ancient fame and prosperity. The 
great Po-shih-po vihara of Hiuen Tsang has been identified with the 
ruins of Bhasua Vihar near MahBsthan (ancient Pu^idravardhana), 
where a gigantic mound (approximately 800'x 750'x 40') seems to 
be all that remains of that once magnificent vihara} 

One of the earliest viharas in the province may be located at 
Biharail (Rajshahi), where trial excavations of a mound, locally 
known as Rajbadi, exposed the remains of a structure constructed 
“on the familiar ancient plan of a row of cells round a central court¬ 
yard.’’® From the finds and from the fairly large size of bricks 
the structure should be ascribed to a date not later than the Gupta 
period. Perhaps another monastery of about the 6th or 7th century 
A.D. may be recognised in the Rskshasi-dttnga mound at RangSmStl 
(Murshidabad), the reputed site of Karnasuvar^a.* No definite 
evidence has, however, been discovered yet to connect it with the 
celebrated Lo-to-mo-chih vihara of Hiuen Tsang. 

The wealth of materials laid bare at Paharpur is likely to prove 
of the greatest help in ascertaining the form and features of a monas¬ 
tery in ancient Bengal. Two inscriptions—one on a copper-plate 
and the other on a set of sealings—prove the existence of two vihSras 
at the site in two different periods. First we have the Jaina vihara 
of Guhanandi at Vatagohali, mentioned in the copper-plate grant of 
the (Gupta) year 159 (479 a.d.).® From the latter part of the 
8th century, however, the site was well known as the great Buddhist 
vihara of Dharmapnla at Somapura (modern Ompur, a mile to the 

* Be&l-Records. n. 195, 202. 

5 >45/. 1922-23, p. 108. 

» ASI. 1927-28, p. 107. 
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* yjtSM. No. 2, p. 14. 
« /5/d. 1928-29, p. 99. 
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south of the ruins)» as is proved by reference, in a set of sealings, 
to the community of monks residing at the monastery of Dharma- 
pliadeva at Somapura (iri-Somapure itn-DharmapSladeva~mahU- 
vihSny-^ryya-bhikshu-saihghasya)} The name and fame of this 
vihara spread far and wide {supra p. 417) and it is mentioned in 
inscriptions from Bodh-Gaya® and Nalandfi® and in Tibetan transla¬ 
tions of certain Sanskrit Buddhist works.* 

It is diOicult to ascertain the plan of the earlier Jaina vihara. 
It is, however, reasonable to assume that, as elsewhere, it followed 
the usual plan having the monks’ chambers set round a quadrangular 
court. The Pala vihara, which followed the same plan, was conceived 
on a much grander scale as the ruins unearthed at Pahsrpur clearly 
show. The entire establishment, occupying a quadrangle measuring 
more than 900 feet externally on each side,® has high enclosure walls 
lined on the inside with nearly 177 cells, excluding the cells of the 
central block in each direction. The wallings, though not preserved 
to a very great height, envisage, from their thickness and massive¬ 
ness, a storeyed structure, exactly commensurate with the terraced 
form of the main temple in the centre of the enclosure. As K. N. 
Dikshit has justly remarked : 

'*oo single monastery of such dimensions has come to light in India and the 
appellation, mahavihara, ‘the great monastery', as designating the place, can be 
considered entirely appropriate.*'* 

Considerations of space forbid a detailed description of this 
gigantic vihara. Oilly the general plan and the principal features 
may be briefly set forth here. The main portal was towards the 
north, where a flight of steps leads up to a large pillared hall, open to 
the north, i.e., on the outside, but enclosed with massive walls on 
the other three sides, access to a smaller hall in the interior being 
obtained through a single doorway at the back, i.e. the south wall. 
This smaller hall is open to the south, with its roof supported, as in 
the outer hall, on pillars. 1 his inner hall leads the visitor across 
the main verandah to the ruined flight of steps descending to the 
inner courtyard which stands in front of the main temple. 

Branching off on left and right from the top of this flight of 
steps there ran along the inner side of each of the four enclosure 
walls a single (sometimes double) row of cells (each approximately 

» .tS/, 1927-28, p. 105. 

* Ibid. 1908-9, p. 158. » El. xxi. 101. 

* Cordicr-Car. ii. 98,116, 120, 250 ; iii. 5, 299. 

* In PflAarpur (p. 18), the dimensions are wrongly given as S3X externally 
on each side. The plan provided (PI. i) gives the correct measurement which is 
922’ north to south and 919' east to west. 

* ^5/. 1927-28, p. 106. 
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13' 6" in length)--all connected by a spacious corridor (appron- 
mately 8' to 9' wide), running continuously all round, and 
approached from the inner courtyard by flights of steps provided 



in the middle of each of the four sides. It should be pointed 
out in this connection that the monastery, renovated by the 
monk Vipulasrimitra, has been described as a four-fold one, which 
probably refers to the four lines of cells along the four sides of the 
quadrangle. The cells are approached by doorways with an inward 
splay. The masonry is all laid in ashlar courses, but at a certain 
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height the walls, where preserved, show one course of brick-on>edge 
rivetment to relieve the monotony of the plain ashlar courses. While 
the centre of the northern side was occupied by the two entrance 
halls noted above, the central block on the other three sides is 
marked by a projection in the exterior wall and is occupied by a 
group of three cells, with a passage all round, and the landing stage 
to the inner courtyard in front. Besides the main gateway to the 
north, access to the quadrangle might also be had by a subsidiary 
entrance through the northern enclosure near its eastern end. There 
was no arrangement for ingress on the southern and western sides, 
but possibly a small passage in the middle of the eastern block was 
provided for private entrance. The roof the corridor seems, as 
elsewhere, to have been supported on pillars and there were probably 
railings fencing off the corridor except at the approaches.^ The 
plinth of the corridor was adorned with a single line of terracotta 
plaques. But this scheme of decoration appears to belong to a late 
period in the history of the establishment. 

Excavations have revealed several strata in the remains of the 
monastery. The lowest i. e. the earliest dates back to the period of 
the original construction of the monastery in the time of Dharmapala. 
It continued to exist down to the Muhammadan conquest, through 
various vicissitudes, which necessitated renovations and repairs at 
different periods. But barring minor additions and alterations, the 
general arrangement, described above, is the result of a well-thought- 
out plan and belongs to a single period of construction. The 
numerous cells of the monastery were certainly originally meant as 
residences for monks, who thronged the monastery at that time. 
But in later stages of occupation, as is apparent from the occurrence 
of ornate pedestals in the majority of the cells, they were devoted 
to purposes more ceremonial than residential. A sheltered room by 
the side of the main gateway has been identified as the office of this 
huge establishment,®and from fragmentary evidences one can envisage 
an elaborate drainage arrangement from room to room, from higher to 
lower terrace, from yard to yard, leading fnaily perhaps to a masonry 
tank or pool inside the enclosure. In between the lines of cells along 
the four sides and the main temple in the centre there were open 
courts, shrines and votive stnpas, walls, bathing platforms, refectory 
establishments, etc.—all parapharnelia of a prosperous monastic 


*■ Compare the rectangular brick basements of the early period lower 
stratum in front of rooms Nos. 12>1S. Apparently a railing, which was possibly of 
wood, was supported on pillars resting on these brick bases {Paharpur. 21). 

* >4S/. 1927.28,.p. 104. 
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establishment. They, however, exhibit various periods of construc¬ 
tion. But it must be stressed that in spite of different periods in 
the history of the monastery there was no material alteration of the 
original plan. 

In reconstructing the monastic architecture of Bengal, we have 
now before us the biggest monastery in India, though in ruins. It 
has been described in the Nslands inscription of VipulaSrimitra as 
“a singular feast to the eyes of the world,”^ a praise that appears 
to be justified even from what is preserved today. The general form 
and features and the whole lay-out, so far as can be gathered, show 
but little difference from those of similar establishments in famous 
sites elsewhere. But it excels others in its gigantic dimensions and 
in its well-planned arrangement. It is hoped that further explora¬ 
tions will unearth similar establishments, which may not equal 
Pshsrpur in extent, but will not, perhaps, vary materially from it in 
plan and general features. 


IV. TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

Temples were constructed in Bengal in large numbers {supra 
p. 480), but save a few structures, belonging mostly to the 11th and 
12th centuries a.d., they have all perished, leaving no trace behind. 
The magnificence of some of these temples is referred to in inscrip¬ 
tions and literature, and some of them, which were presumably more 
reputed than others, are mentioned and illustrated in the two 
Buddhist manuscripts referred to above {supra p. 480). These include 
the temples of the Buddha at Pu^dravardhana and R&dha, of T&ra 
in Varendra, and of LokanStha in Samatata, Varendra, Radhfl, 
Nslendra and Dandabhukti. 

Although no temples of great antiquity exist in Bengal, we get 
some idea about their general features from the illustrated re¬ 
presentations in MSS. as well as from several stone reliefs, for 
in many cases the deity is shown as installed in temples whose out¬ 
lines are carved round the divine figure. By a close study and 
analysis of these, the temples of ancient Bengal, which all naturally 
belonged to the northern style of Indian architecture, may be divided 
into three or four distinct types according to the form of the roof 
over the sanctum. 

The first type, which might be regarded as the earliest, exhibits 
a roof consisting of a number of horizantal tiers,gradually diminishing 


* E/.XXI.97. 
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in size as they go up, with a recess between each stage. The 
earliest representations of such a temple may be found on some 
sculptures from Ssrnsth^ and the type may thus go back to the 
Gupta period. The type is widely distributed over different parts 
of Northern India. In a developed form, with the horizontal tiered 
stages compressed in a pyramidal shape, it appears in Orissa, 
exclusively as the roof of the jagamohana, and is known as the 
bhadra- or plda-deul in distinction to the rekha- which has a high 
curvilinear 'sikhara surmounting the sanctum. The earliest form of 
this tiered type in Bengal occurs on the Ashrafpur bronze chaitya 
(c. 7th century a.d.) and the gradual evolution may be studied with 
the help of several images represented as seated within temples of 
this type. The early form, with its pillais reminiscent of earlier 
construction in bamboo or wood, and peculiar finial the like of which 
may be found in modern wooden and corrugated structures, appears 
to be nearer to the thatched hut construction, from which the type 
seems to have originated. 

Side by side with this tiered type, more or less of stunted 
appearance, there also existed the rekha one, distinguished by a 
lofty tower over the cube of the sanctum. The rekha temple 
exhibits what is known as the nSgara style in the Indian 
Hlpa^stras. The distinctive cognisances of this style, as revealed 
by extant monuments, are a cruciform ground-plan (square with 
a number of offset projections on each face) and curvilinear tower 
{kukanasa-hikhara), which characterise every mediaeval temple of 
Northern India. The simplest arche-type of the style may be found 
in a group of temples that may be dated about the 6th century a.d.,* 
but as a result of evolution through the ages and in different locali¬ 
ties, the style undergoes varied transformations. Of all the different 
regional manifestations of the nagara temple style, that of Orissa 
(Kalinga) is one of the most remarkable. The innumerable temples 
erected in Orissa represent, to quote Fergusson,® “one of the most 
compact and homogeneous architectural groups in India.” The 
rekha temples of Bengal had much in common with those of Orissa 
and very closely resemble the specimens in some early sculptures 
from Bihar.‘ 

Over and above these two types, which recur more or less 
frequently, one or two rare and curious ones may also be recognised 


‘ D. R. Sahni, Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Saritdth, 
pp. 233-34, Pis. xxv-xxix. ^ 

» //S0.4. vm. 156-57. 

* Fergusson and Burgess, Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ii. 92, 

* For Bihar specimens see EISMS. PI. xc (a), xciv (i), xix (6). 
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to have existed in Bengal. These types appear to be amplifications 
and elaborations of the first, i. e. the tiered type mentioned above. 
The amplification consists in the provision of a superstructure over 
the tiered roof. This superstructure took the shape either of a stupa 
or of a kikharUy and both the varieties might have been in vogue 
simultaneously. The type with the kikhara over the tiered roof, how¬ 
ever, appears to have been the more favoured of the two, and may 
be regarded as a combination of the bhadra and the rekha elements. 
Further elaborations of these two types may be noticed in the provi¬ 
sion of miniature replicas of the crowning superstructure at the 
comers of the tiered stages and in front. These types are found 
outlined in a series of miniature paintings in the manuscripts men¬ 
tioned above.^ They characterise several famous shrines in such 
widely scattered sites as Pundravardhana, Nalendra (in Bengal), 
Tfrabhukti, Odra-deSa, and Uddiyana, all situated in Eastern India, 
except the last, the location of which is not yet definitely settled.* 
At least four stone images, of which three come from Bengal and 
the fourth from Bihar, exhibit representations of the last variety, 
i. e. of the type consisting of a kikhara over the tiered roof. Similar 
temple types may also be found represented in terracotta votive 
tablets from Pagan (PI. xxxi, 78) and a stone sculpture from 
Hmawza (old Prome), both in Burma.® 

The above analysis leads to a classification of the ancient temples 
of Bengal into four distinct types, namely : 

I. The bhadra, p%4a or tiered type, in which the roof over 
the sanctum consists of a series of gradually receding 
tiered stages crowned by the usual finials including the 
nmalaka. 

II. The rekha or the kikhara type, characterised by a high 
curvilinear tower and the usual crowning elements. 

III. The tiered type surmounted by a stfipa. 

IV. The tiered type surmounted by a kikhara. 

It should be noted, however, that structural examples of these 
different types, except those of the second, are very rare, if not 
unknown, specially so far as the last two are concerned. 

Before proceeding further with the description of these different 
types, we should note the existence of similar temples in Further 
India and Indonesia, not merely to indicate the great influence 
exercised by Eastern Indian architecture in these regions, but also 


* Foucber, Icon. Pis. ni. 4 ; v. 1 ; vi. S ; vn. 1. 

■ a. supnp.ii3,t.n.Ti, • XIS.vi.5-U. 
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to give an idea of what the Bengal temples looked like wh(»i they 
were intact. It is not difficult to trace in the first, /. e., the tiered 
type, the beginning of the elaborate pyatthats of Burma, with its 
many tiered roofs.^ The plain earlier specimens of the pyatthats^ 

as seen in the tiered palaces of Prince 
Siddhartha in the sculptures of the 
Ananda temple at Pagan,‘ closely 
correspond to the tiered temples that 
may be found widely distributed over 
India, and as the Indian examples are 
earlier in date, the possibility that 
architecturally they were also the 
antecedents is clearly suggested. A 
somewhat similar type may be seen 
in the miniature monolithic shrines 
inside the premises of the Cha^di 
Panataran in Java, and it still survives 
in the modern architecture of Bali.* 

The origin of the square temples of 
Pagan,* which present remarkable 
dissimilarity with anything standing 
on the continent of India, has led to 
much speculation. In elevation they 
tiered stages crowned by a superstruc¬ 
ture, either a stupa or a hikhara^ each complete with its common 
and distinctive elements. There are quite a large number of 
such temples at Pagan, and though there may be recognised 
several varieties, all of them appear to be actuated by a common 
architectural tradition. A tiered roof surmounted by a crowning 
superstructure, a stupa or a ^ikhara, represents the prominent charac¬ 
teristics of types HI and iv of Bengal temples mentioned above, 
which may be said to have been fairly prolific in Eastern India. 
The Abeyadana (PI. xxxii. 90) and the Patothamya, each with a 
stupa over the tiered roof, are closely akin to the temples of type iii, 
while those with the ^ikhara, of which the Ananda, the Thatbyinnyu, 
the Thitswada (PI. xxxvii. 91), the Tilominlo, etc. are the most 
well-known, particularly conform to the temples of type iv. Sculp¬ 
tural representations of the Pagan type of temples may also be found 
on a number of terracotta votive tablets (PI. xxxi, 78) from Pagan 
and stone sculpture from Prome, and these reliefs furnish exact 

» JISOA.n.m, * 1912-13. Lxxxm 

• A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Aru Fig. 351. 

* JQIS, IX. 3-28 and plates. 
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parallels of similar representations of temples in sculptures and paint¬ 
ings on the basis of which we have reconstructed the types ni and iv. 
The structural examples at Pagan may exhibit distinctive character¬ 
istics in plan and general arrangement, but it cannot be doubted 
that the shape and elevation of the monuments of Eastern India» as 
represented by types fii and iv, exercised considerable influence in 
determining the form and appearance of the Pagan monuments. 
A solitary example of type iii may further be found in Java in 
Cha^di Pavon,^ a small sanctuary with a roof of two tiered stages, 
surmounted by a stupa at the top, and surrounded by eight smaller 
ones in the next lower stage. 

We may now proceed with the description of the first type of 
temples. As already observed, its tower presents the shape of a 

fairly high stepped pyramid rising 
from the top of the straight and 
perpendicular walls of the garbha- 
grifja. It is made up of horizontal 
tiers of stone {Picfas, as they are 
known in Orissa), gradually dimi¬ 
nishing as they rise, with a recess 
between each course. Over the last 
course rests the huge amalaka-iila^ 
on a narrow cylindrical neck, ulti¬ 
mately capped by the usual finials. 

The frequency of this type of 
temples in Bengal may be surmised 
from the rather large number of such 
representations on the sculptures 
of the province. The Ashrafpur 
bronze stupa dated about the 7th 
century a.d. gives us in relief what 
was probably the earliest form. 
Here we find a simple roof composed of two receding courses of 
sloping tiers with a recessed space in between and crowned by a 
peculiar finial® (see sketch). 

The gradual evolution and elaboration of the type may be 
noticed in the multiplication of the tiered course and in the introduc¬ 
tion of the usual decorative elements. The image of KalySpa- 
sundara from Hili, now in the Dacca SRhitya Parishat, exhibits 
three tiered courses, capped by a round coping stone (not yet a 



' R. C. Majumdar, Suvari^advtpa Pt. ii, PI. iv. 
* JISOA. n. 132 ; EISMS. PI. lxxv {b). 
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true nmalaka as the edges are not indented) above a narrow neck, 
topped further by a conical finial. The type may be seen as fully 
evolved in several images, where we find temples with trefoil arches 
supported on richly decorated pillars, the roofs being composed of 
an odd number of pt4as (here sloping tiers), three or five, and the 
whole surmounted by the amalaka and the usual finials. The last 
tier (what is known in Orissa as the ghcidachakra, i.e., the tier just 
below the neck) occasionally shows rampant lions at the corners, as 
we distinctly see in the representation of the temple on the image of 
of Uma-MaheSvara from Birol (Rajshahi ; PI xxx, 74). 

For illustration, we refer to the images of Surya from Kuldia 
(24-Parganas), Surya from Baria (Rajshahi ; PI. xxx. 76), Ratna- 
sambhava from Vikrampur (Dacca ; PI. xxx, 75), Buddha from 
MadhyaparS (Dacca) with the inscription of danapati Nirupama 
(PL XXXI, 77), Uma-MaheSvara from Birol (PL xxx, 74), etc., and 
a fragment of a door-jamb with Ga^e^a in a niche, the door¬ 
jamb with Tsana in a niche from Mandoil (Rajshahi ; PL xLiii. 
105), and a huge architectural stone from Kumarpur (Rajshahi ; 
PL XXXII, 79). 

The ground-plan occasionally exhibits a temple of the ratha, i.e. 
the cruciform, type (as evidenced on the twin temples on the 
architojtural stone from Kumarpur and corroborated by the Surya 
image from Baria, both in the Rajshahi Museum), the rathas being 
obtained by the addition of one or two projections on each side of the 
square sanctum. The type appears to be still surviving in the large 
number of simple brick temples in Bengal, the roof of which rises in 
two receding tiers. Such examples also occur in relief in the 
terracotta decorations of the 16th and 17th century temples, ruins 
of which are found throughout the province. The similarity with 
the temple carved in relief on the Ashrafpur votive stupa is striking, 
only the outline of the tiers in these late examples has grown curvili¬ 
near instead of the straight slope in the earlier form. This curvilinear 
form may be said to be an imitation of thatched huts in which the 
bamboos are lashed together at the apex and tied in near the lower 
end, thus forming a singularly strong frame-work of arched form. 

The Nandi pavilion (PL xxxii, 80) within the premises of a 
temple at EkteSwar (Bankura) provides us with a structural example 
of this type.^ The date of this structure is uncertain. There is 
eveiy possibility that it belonged to a period outside our scope. 
Yet, as presenting an archaic form, a brief description of it may 
not be out of place here. It is a simple square shrine ^ith a 
pyramidal roof, composed of three receding tiers, resting on fonr 


* JISOA. II. 132. 
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square pillars. Though divested of the nmalaka and the usual 
finials, its importance lies in the fact that it gives us an idea of what 
this type of temples looked like, as distinguished from the relief 
outline of the painted illustrations or sculptured images, which are 
at present our only basis for the reconstruction of the lost 
temple-forms. 

The next important type is the rekha doul, i.e., the temple with 
curvilinear kikhaia (tower), of which we are fortunate enough to 
possess several standing structures and at least three votive minia¬ 
tures, two of them being in the round. The former comprise three 
stone specimens -one at Barakar (Burdwan) and two at DchSr 
(Bankura), and some brick examples,—all in West Bengal. A more 
durable quality of the material used was perhaps responsible for the 
preservation of the stone specimens, while a comparative inaccessi¬ 
bility of the brick ones saved them from wilful destruction. Two of 
the miniatures are carved in stone and come respectively from 
Dinajpur (PI. xliii, 104) and Nimdighi (Rajshahi ; PI. xxxiv, 82), 
while the third, made of bronze (PI. xxdiv, 84), has been acquired 
from JhewSri (Chittagong). The origin of the rekha tower from 
bamboo construction is now generally accepted and need not be 
discussed here in detail. 

The earliest example of the rekha type of temples in Bengal 
appears to be the temple No. iv. at BarSkar (PI. xxxiii. 81).* It 
consists of a high garbhagriha (cella, sanctum) on a low basement 
and is surmounted by a short and stunted hikhara (tower), gradually 
curving inwards from its very beginning, and ultimately capped by 
a huge and archaic amalaka-^ila. Both the garhhagfiha and the 
bikhara are square in cross-section ail through and the sharp edges 
ofthe corners and of the ratha-paga projections are rigidly inaintained. 
In these respects and in the arrangement of the rathas and niches of 
the garbhagriha and pagas of the bikharoy the temple closely corres¬ 
ponds to the earliest group in Orissa, represented by the Paraku- 
rSmei^vara temple at BhuvaneSvara,® which has been ascribed to the 
8th century a.d. The Barskar temple may, therefore, be dated about 
the same period or only a little later. 

Next, at least as an architectonic type, come the three votive 
miniatures, which, so far as their general characteristics are concerned, 
are almost all alike and not far removed from one another in date. 
Each of them consists of a perpendicular garbhagriha with a sculp¬ 
tured trefoil niche on each face, raised over a cruciform basement 


1 nSOA. 1. 125-27, PI. XXXVI, Fig. 216. 
* Coomaraswamy op. cit. Fig. 216. 
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with several mouldings, and capped by the curvilinear iikhara, 
gradually sloping inwards, over which rests the 3malaka on a narrow 
neck. There is not yet any attempt at the rounding of the corners, 
and the sharp edges are rigidly maintained. The “c/ifl/7ya-window” 
motif appears as a decorative pattern on the body of the hkhara, and 
a line of continuous scroll on the Dinajpur specimen presupposes a 
decoration that forms an important element in the later group 
of temples. In the two stone examples, a cornice of two or three 
courses demarcates the hikhara from the cella of the garbhagriha 
(PI. XLiii, 104 ; PI. xxxiv, 82),^ but this feature is entirely absent 
in the bronze specimen. The empty niches of the latter (PI. xxxrv, 
84)* are approached by flights of steps on each side. The Smalaka 
of the monolith at Dinajpur is somewhat disproportionate and heavy, 
but the bronze templet presents a graceful contour of the bikhara^ 
gradually inclining inwards, with a pleasingly proportionate amalaka 
and stUpa finial. In spite of the narrow neck, the unbroken contour 
is maintained by the provision of rampant lions at the corners on 
the top of the hikhara. 

The next group is represented by five other standing structures, 
one in the district of Burdwan, three in Bankura and the fifth in 
the damp forests of the Sundarbans. The structures are much 
damaged and recent conservation has completely transformed the 
shape of the fifth. But from what are preserved we are in a position 
to form a general idea of their architectonic shape and style, from 
the standpoint of which this group appears to be posterior to that 
of the miniature shrines, just described. The ground-plan, elevation 
and the general style of decoration resemble those of the earlier 
group ; but they have grown more elaborate and a distinct develop¬ 
ment of the architectonic type is to be found in the chamfering of 
the edges of the corners of the iikhara so as to give the tower a 
more rounded shape, in the repetitions of the miniature Itikharas on 
the body of the main one, and also to the provision of the approach 
vestibule in the thickness of the front wall. 

The brick temple, recently discovered at Deuliya (Burdwan ; 
PI. XXXV, 85)^ exhibits a straight and perpendicular garbhagfiha 
topped by a curvilinear bikhara the crowning members of which, now 
missing, probably consisted of an amalaka and the usual finials. A 
singular feature, worth noticing, is that towards the top the cella of 
the garbhagfiha has several inverted offsets forming a projected 
cornice, on the top of which the kikhara is placed. The Sardes of 


» JISOi.n.ns 
» ibid. 1934-35, PI. XIX, a. 


* AS!. 1927-28, PI. LVU. a. 
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both the sanctum and the hikhara are divided into sharp ridges, an 
arrangement that must have resulted from the division of the facades 
into rathas and pagas. The body of the sanctum is otherwise plain, 
but the kikhara is profusely decorated with scroll work and '"chaUya- 
window” pattern. The corners are slightly chamfered, in contrast 
to the rigid corners of the earlier group, but the sharp edges of the 
ridges are retained. From this stand-point this temple appears to 
be anterior to the finest of this group, namely the Siddhesvara temple 
at BahulSrS (Bankura), which exhibits a more developed type 
(PI. XXXV, 85).^ In this specimen, made of brick, besides the 
division into rathas the plainness of the sanctum is relied by niches, 
capped by miniature kikharas in the central rathas, and by three 
horizontal bands {bandhana) passing all around just in the centre. 
The last is peculiarly a feature of the typical Orissan temple, not 
usually met with elsewhere. Not only were the corners of the tower 
rounded, but there was also a corresponding rounding off of the 
different pagas. The ornamentations, too, have grown more elaborate 
and cover up the whole exterior face of the temple from the basement 
to the top of the spire. Unfortunately the top, consisting of the 
amalaka and the finials,has tumbled down, giving the temple a rather 
bald appearance, and the hand of time has been heavy on the brick 
mouldings and decorations. But, considered as a whole, the graceful 
proportions and the chaste and elegant style of decorations make 
the temple one of the best specimens of Indian temple architecture. 
A. K. Coomaraswaray assigns'^ the temple to the 10th century a.d. 
K. N. Dikshit thinks^ this date a century or two too early. From 
general architectonic shape and decorative style a date in the 11th cen¬ 
tury may not be unreasonable. Of the stone temples, the Sare.^vara 
and the SalleSvara (PI. xxxvi, 88)* at Debar (Bankura), the sancta 
alone are now preserved, and as they closely resemble that of the 
Siddhe§vara temple, all the three may be regarded as belonging to 
the same period. To this or somewhat later period probably also 
belongs the Jatflr Deul in the Sundarbans (PI. xxxvi, 87),® tradi¬ 
tionally connected with an inscription (not traced) of one Rajs 
Jayantachandra, purported to have been issued in 975 a.d. Modern 
conservation, carried out in hopelessly indiscreet manner has obli¬ 
terated its original shape and features (PI. xxxvi, 89). It is evident, 
however, from an earlier photograph, that the temple had considerable 
architectural merit, and closely resembled the Siddhesvara in plan. 


^ //SO/t. n. 139. * Coomaraswamy yp. f/r. 108, Fig. 213, 

» .45/. 1927-28, p. 41. » JISOA. ii. 139-40, xuv. 6 
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elevation and decoration, save that the latter showed a more 
curvilinear outline of the ^ikhara. 

It appears from a study of rekha temples of Bengal that they 
were related to the earlier group of Orissan temples like the ParaSu- 
rSmefevara, the MukteSvara, etc. It is interesting to point out that 
this early group in Orissa was nearer to the older arche-types of the 
Gupta and the post-Gupta periods and cannot be said to have deve¬ 
loped as yet into the typical Orissan form, as is to be found in the 
famous Lingaraja at Bhuvanesvara, The temples of Bengal, again, 
consist of a single elemenf, the deul proper, there being no traoj of 
the typical Orissan adjunct of the jagamoliana. Instead, Bengal acco¬ 
mmodated an approach vestibule in the thickness of the front wall. 
Further, the temples of Bengal do not show such extreme variation 
of the ground plan and section as is to be found in the later temples of 
Orissa. In these respects Bengali architects displayed a better sense 
of reserve and restraint than their Orissan contemporaries. The 
ornamentations in the Bengali temples are also chaste and elegant, 
the chief decorative motifs consisting of the “r/?fl/7>'a-window,” the 
running scroll-work and the miniature replica of the tower arranged 
in rows. The rekha temples in Bengal may not have the grandeur 
of the stupendous stone monuments of the sister province of Orissa, 
but they exhibit better taste, and the brick examples in particular, 
though in ruins, represent a fine and mature skill in the science and 
art of architecture. 

The temples described above are all that remain of the ancient 
/rA:/io-architeclure of the province. R. D. Banerji includes several 
others^ within the mediaeval Eastern Indian school, but none of them 
appears to be earlier than 1200 a.d. The temples Nos. I, II, and III 
at BarSkar can hardly be assigned to a period before the 15th 
century A.D. - The Ichhai Ghosh temple at GaurSngapur (Burdwan) 
seems to be still later in date. But these examples are important 
as survivals of the ancient rekha type in a period when it appears 
to have been forgotten and replaced by a different style of temple- 
architecture, the most varied examples of which are to be found at 
Vishijupur (Bankura). 

As an example of the third type of temples in Bengal may 
be mentioned the temple of Lokanfltha in Nslendra, illustrated in 
MS. Add. 1643 at Cambridge.® Here the the roof, rising in gradually 
receding tiers, is surmounted by a fairly big stupa, complete with 


1 EISMS. Pts. LXXX (f), LXXXtl, LXX\lll(fl. c). 
* JISOA. 1. 128 ; JHASUL. n. 21 


* Fouchcr, Icon. PI. v. 1. 
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all its component elements. The corners at each stage arc farther 
decorated with miniature replicas of the Stupa, and as such 
the temple represents a fair elaboration of the type which may be 
found in its simpler and apparently earlier form at Uddiyana and Tira- 
bhukti^ where the corner elements have not made their appearance. 
No structural example of the type has been found to exist in Bengal 
or Eastern India, but possible analogues may be found in the 
AbeyadSna (PI. xxxvir, 90) and the Patothamya at Pagan in Burma. 

The fourth type may be seen m its early form in the manuscript 
illustration of the temple of the Buddha ^t Pundravardhana (sketch)* 

find in an image of the 
Buddha from Mahakttli 
(PI. XXXIV. 83).» The 
temple represented in each 
of these specimens exhibits 
a roof composed of a suc¬ 
cession of sloping tiers in 
gradually diminishing 
stages with a curvilinear 
Sikhara placed over the 
last stage. In the top 
section the Sikhara ends 
with the usual nmalaka- 
Sila over which is raised a 
miniature stupa as the 
hnial to indicate the Bud¬ 
dhist character of such a 
monument. The temple 
over Arapachana Mafiju- 
irl, found somewhere in Bengal,* with its more elongated and 
slender outline of the kikhara and corner-towers, shaped like 
chaityas, surrounding the main spire at each tiered stage, may 
represent a further elaboration of this rare form. The two images of 
the Buddha, one from l^ib-bsti (Khulna ; PI. lxx. 170)* and the other 
from Bihar, closely resemble each other, and the temple over each 
of them, though partly obliterated by the crowds of figures required 
to portray the different events in the life of the Master, does not 
appear to differ much from that over the god MaSjuferl. Sculptural 
representations of similar temples and possible structural analogues 



* Foucher, Icon. PI. vi. 5, vii. 1. 

* £/5AfS. PI. Lxxxvi (6) 

* EISM8. Pi. XIX {b, c). 


• Ibid. PI in. 4. 
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reproducing the main characteristics of the shape and elevation of 
the type have been found at Pagan in Burma. 

The exacavations at P/^hflrpur’ are singularly important as 
exhuming a temple, which some scholars declare to be of a type 
entirely unknown to Indian archaeology. The colossal structure, 
measuring 356' 6" from north to south and 314' 3" from east to 
west, occupies nearly the centre of the immense quadrangle forming 
the monastery. The ground-plan {infra p. 505)® consists of a gigantic 
square cross with angles of projection between the arms. The 
temple (PI. xxxviii. 93) rote in several terraces, with a circum- 
ambulatory walk, enclosed on the outer side by a parapet wall around 
the monument, in each of the two upper terraces. Access to the first 
and second terraces was obtained by the extensive staircase provided 
on the north. 

This apparently complex plan, however, becomes very simple 
when the monument is examined and studied from the top down¬ 
wards. ’Dikshit appears to be right in observing that : 

“the plan of the Pahsrpur temple was the result of a premeditated development 
of a single central unit, in which future expansion was in a sense predetermined 
in a vertical direction, that is, in the setting up of new floors, etc. but not 
laterally.”® 

A hollow square pile in the centre, shooting high up above the 
terraces, provides the pivot round which the whole plan of the stu¬ 
pendous monument is conceived. The walls of this lofty central unit 
form a sharp square, and in order, most probably, to relieve this mo¬ 
notony, provision was made in the second upper terrace for a projec¬ 
tion, consisting of an ante-chamber and a mar}<^apa, on each face, 
leaving out a portion of the whole length of the square at each of the 
four corners. This arrangement resulted in a cruciform shape with one 
projecting angle between the arms of the cross. The circumambula- 
tory passage with the parapet wall was made to run parallel to the 
outline of this plan. A similar rectangular projection on each side 
was also added on the first terrace thus variegating the plan still 
more. The basement conformed to the alignment of the first terrace 
structure with the result that the angular projections in the plan of 
the first terrace and that of the basement were three each between 
the arms of the cross, to which an additional projection was added 
by the staircase landing just in the middle of the northern arm. An 


» ^5/. 1922-23, pp. 116-23; 1925-26, pp. 107-13,141 ; 1926-27, pp. 140-49, 
119 ; 1927-28, pp. 38-39, 101-11, 144-45 ; 1928-29, pp. 97-98 ; 1930-35tr Pt. i. 
pp. 113-18; Paharpur. 

® ASI, 1930-34, PI. XLvn ; Paharpur. PI. i. 

® Paharpur. 7. 
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enclosure wall strictly conrorming to the basement plan, with only 
a slight deviation near the main staircase, runs round the monument. 
There are reasons to believe that this complete plan, from the base¬ 
ment to the top, along with the different component elements, 
belonged to a single period of construction, and the evidences of later 
repairs, additions, and alterations did not fundamentally affect the 
general arrangement and plan. An earlier prototype of the PshEr- 
pur temple has been reported to have been discovered at Lauriys 
Nandangarh in North BiharBut so far as can be gathered from 
published reports and reproductions, the angles of the Nandangarh 
monument appear to be purely decorative and to have originated 
from an entirely different conception. The disposition of the angles 
is different at Nandangarh, and every re-entrant angle has been 
strengthened with a buttress. The peculiar ariangement of the 
projections of rectangular structures round the monument at each 
lower level, which resulted in the projecting and re-entrant angles 
that we see at PBhfirpur, is found to be absent at Lauriys Nandan¬ 
garh. The Pshsrpur monument may be said to have its own 
distinctive characteristics and no exact parallel has so far been found 
elsewhere in India. It should be noted that the existing basement 
of a later structure within the monastic quadrangle^ at Pshsrpur 
seems to be a close replica of that of the main temple. Here the plan 
is more perfect and symmetrical with the provision of approach-steps 
in all directions, instead of in the north only, as we have in the main 
temple. 

It has been suggested by Dikshit* that the main shrine of this 
colossal edifice was situated at the top, i.e., on the third terrace, and 
consisted of a square cella with a circumambulatory verandah all 
around. The evidence, now before us, is, however, against any such 
inference, and in view of the extremely mutilated condition of the 
monument at the top it is difRcult to follow Dikshit’s line of 
argument on this point. Naturally and logically, the sanctuary and 
what are described as its ante-chambers and maq^apas should have 
been placed at the same level. The hollow square pile, forming the 
central unit of this stupendous structure, exhibits a brick-paved floor 
inside “roughly at the level” of the ante-chambers and moQ^apas 
that surround it. But no access to this inner square from the ante¬ 
chambers has been found, nor is there any evidence that there was 
such an access which had been blocked at a later period. Linder 
the circumstances, the paved platform in the centre of thS^hollow 


» ASI. 1935-36, pp. 55-66, PI. xw-xw; 1936-37, pp,47-S0, PI. xxi. 
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square, which had been strengthened by a deep soling of bricks and 
several courses of offsets,does not appear to have served any function, 
except to add to the solidity of the foundation of the lofty walls of 
the central square. So far as the arrangement of the temple goes, 
the sanctuary could have neither been situated at the top nor inside 
the central square pile. Regarding the plan of the temple Dikshit 
has made one plausible suggestion that a four-faced {Chatunnukha, 
Chaumukha) Jaina temple, which existed very likely at the site, 
might have furnished the barest model^ of the present structure. 
This is a pertinent suggestion, which is woith more serious consider¬ 
ation than has been given to it. In this connection, we should also 
take into account a particular type of temples at Pagan in Burma,® 
which may be described as an adaptation of Ckawnvkha shrines of 
the Jainas. The type represents a square temple with four figures 
of the Buddha, set in recessed niches, on the four faces of a solid 
masonry pile standing in the centre of a surrounding corridor which 
is approached through entrance vestibules on one or more of its 
faces. Later on, we shall have occasion to notice several other points 
of resemblance and affinity between the Pahsrpur monument and 
the Pagan temples. The Pagan temples seem to offer a striking 
analogy to the temple at Pshsrpur and may be compared with 
profit for the many problems that surround this unique Indian 
monument. The walls of the central square pile at Plthflrpur do not 
exhibit any evidence of their being provided with niches, but, bearing 
in mind the analogy of the Pagan temples and of Chaumukha shrines, 
a suggestion that images were installed, either in what are described 
as the ante-chambers or in the man4apa halls which stand projecting 
from the four walls of the central square block in the second terrace, 
may not appear to be quite improbable. 

The walls of the temple were built of well-burnt bricks, laid in 
mud mortar, and considering the materials used, it is remarkable 
that after a lapse of so many centuries parts of it are still standing 
to a height of about 70 feet above the ground level. The plainness 
of the walls is relieved on the outer face by projecting cornices of 
ornamental bricks (‘twisted rope’, ‘stepped pyramid’ and ‘lotus 
petal’ patterns) and bands of terracotta plaques, set in recessed 


> Dikshit uses the word ‘outline’ (p. 7} which pre-supposes an earlier 
structure that served as the nucleus for additions and amplification at different 
times. As it stands now, the temple belongs wholesale to a single period of 
construction and if any earlier structure existed it served as a model for the present 
monument, which was conceived on a much grander scale, and not as a nucleus for 
later additions and accretions. 

( JGIS. at. 5-28. 
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panels, which run in a single row all around the basement and in 
double rows around the circumambulatory passages in the upper 
terraces. Similar cornice patterns and bands of terracotta plaques 
of approximately the same date have also been laid bare at Gokul 
and at Govinda-6/Hi(S in MahfisthSn.* In contrast with these terra¬ 
cotta plaques, the lower part of the basement is embellished with a 
number of stone sculptures in alto-relievo, which are almost wholly 
Brahmanical, but extraordinarily varied in style. 

As already stated, the main fabric of the temple belong to a 
single period of construction, most likely to the time of Dharmapflla, 
who was responsible for the foundation of the monastery around it in 
the latter part of the 8th century a.d. But the presence of not a few 
sculptures of definitely late Gupta style led scholars to refer the 
scheme of embellishment of the basement walls, and consequently 
also the construction of the temple, to the late Gupta epoch.* 
Dikshit has recently revised his opinion and attributes the construct- 
tion of the temple to the time of Dharmapfila,* but he has not 
tried to explain the enigma of the occurrence of earlier and 
professedly Brahmanical sculptures in a later Buddhist temple. 

There are as many as sixty-three stone sculptures decorating 
the basement, and a glance at the sketch-plan of the distribution of 
these sculptures around the basement walls is enough to show that 
they occupy niches, placed at irregular intervals, that cannot in anjs 
way reflect the original scheme of decoration, which must have been 
conceived according to a logical and ordered plan. As for example, the 
northern half of the basement has only twenty-two niches filled in 
with sculptures, while the southern half has as many as forty-one. 
Such irregularities are also clear in the disposition of the sculptures 
between each arm of the cross, viz. seven in the north-west sector, 
eleven in the north-east, twenty in the south-east and fourteen in 
the south-west. Such is also the case with regard to the main walls 
at the three cardinal points, viz. four in the eastern and the western 
walls and six in the southern, it is only the projecting angles that are 
invariably provided with sculptured niches on both faces (except at 
the southern end of the main western wall, where there is no corres¬ 
ponding sculpture facing south). But the niches, intermediate 
between the projecting angles, are most unequally distributed, there 
being no intermediate niche in the north-western sector and only 
four each in the north-eastern and south-western, while they occur 
most frequently in the south-eastern. Dikshit has tried to<*eixplain 


* ASl. 1935-36, pp. 67 ft', PI. xxvi; 

* /6W. 1927-28, p. 39. 
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this clear irregularity by attributing the comparative absence of the 
intermediate niches in the northern half of the monument to the 
absence of direct sun light in the north and to the limited number 
of available stone reliefs.’^ But none of the explanations seems to 
be satisfactory, and the foregoing analysis leads us to the evident con¬ 
clusions that the intermediate niches and sculptures, whether on the 
main walls or between the projecting angles, did not form part of 
the original plan, which admits of stone sculptures only at the 
angular projections, one on each face, as p/eces de accent. Such an 
inference gains further strength when we find that the sculptures in 
these projections are almost always of approximately the same size, 
executed in the same kind of material, pertain to the popular 
narrative themes (having hardly any cult significance at all), and 
belong to a popular idiom of art, quite distinguished from the 
hierarchic and the classical, but intimately related to the vast number 
of terracottas—undoubtedly part of the original decorative scheme— 
stylistically as well as iconographically. These sculptures, as binding 
the corners of the stupendous monument, come in the logic of a 
planned decorative arrangement, and the construction of the main 
temple in all its essential features during the period of Dharmapfila 
in the latter part of the eighth century a.d. may safely be inferred. 
The intermediate niches, mostly fitted in with sculptures of 
Brahmanical deities of the late Gupta epoch, appear to have been 
provided for in later times to accommodate sculptures, as gathered 
from the earlier monuments at the site or in the neighbourhood. 
During the long life of the buildings at Pshttrpur, necessitating 
successive periods of repairs and renovations, it is only reasonable 
to assume that the existing niches were more than once disturbed, 
which account for some, but only a few, sculptures of the second 
group now appearing in the corners, pieces that can be definitely 
recognised as belonging to the corners filling up intermediate niches, 
or reliefs belonging to the basement decoration being picked up from 
the upper stratum in the monastic cells. 

The superstructure, the method of roofing, and other details 
of the main temple are difficult to ascertain now. Sir John 
Marshall assumes the temple to have been a 'garbha-cliaitya^ or 
a hollow pagoda. ‘ Such was also the view of R. D. Banerji, who 
described the main shrine of the temple as consisting of a “hollow- 
roofed chamber.® But hollow-roofed temples are extremely rare, 
and it is quite reasonable to infer that the temple was capped by 


» Paharpur p. 9. 
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some sort of superstructure. The arrangement of the structure at 
the lower terraces would appropriately suggest a roof rising in 
receding tiers over the vaults spanning the different corridors. The 
souare masonry pile in the centre, on the analogy of the Pagan 
temples, may be said to have supported a curvilinear iikhara as the 
crowning element of this colossal edifice. At Pagan the central pile 
is solidly designed and constructed. But at Paharpur, probably to 
reduce the weight of the stupendous building and to guard against 
resultant sinking, it was left hollow, though sufficient stability for 
the accumulating weight as the monument rose up has been ensured 
in the enormous girth of each of the four walls. The above sugges¬ 
tion gains further strength from the analogy of the temples that may 
be found outlined in several of the images and paintings of Eastern 
India, noticed above {supva p. 503). 

The temple-type at Pahurpur has been frequently described as en¬ 
tirely unknown to Indian archaeology. The Indian literature on archi¬ 
tecture,’ however, often refers to a type of temple, known as sarvato- 
bhadra, which should be a square shrine with four entrances at the 
cardinal points, and with an ante-chamber on each side {chatuh&ild- 
gfiha). It should have uninterrupted galleries all around, should 
have five storeys and sixteen corners and many beautiful turrets 
and spires. The temple at Psharpur, as now excavated, approxi¬ 
mates in general to the sarvatohhcuhci type as described in Indian 
texts on architecture, it is a many-storc>cd temple, consisting 
perhaps of a votive shrine in each of its four projected faces and 
surrounded by a continuous circumambulatory passage, with further 
projections and passages at the next lowei terrace, to extend the 
building proportionte to its height, a measure which results in so 
many projecting and re-entrant angles of the ground plan. Thus, 
in Indian temple architecture the type does not appear to be quite 
unknown. It is only liie disappearance of the other examples that 
has been responsible for the view that,the Paharpur type is a novel 
one III Indian architeclure. Presumably it was not very much 
developed on Indian soil and was ultimately forgotten. The hdstras 
enjoin such a type for the kings and gods, and most of the mounds 
in Bengal, that can still be traced as rising in terraces, may perhaps 
rcseal, on excavation, such a type of temple. The ruins of a 
Temple, exactly similar to the PahSrpur plan of much smaller 
dimensions, have accidentally been laid bare at BirSt (Rangpur).® 


^ BtUuit-sarnhita. Lit. 36 and also the relevant commentary ; Matsya Pursue. 
Ch. m, 34-35 , JISOA. II. 137. 
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From such remains and from representations of almost similar 
temples in the sculptures and paintings, this type may be taken to 
have been characteristic of Eastern India. 

The importance of the type of temple laid bare at Pffharpur in 
the history of Indian colonial art and architecture in the Far East is 
immense. Unfortunately our space is limited and a detailed discussion 
of this point with reference to every important feature cannot be 
attempted here. Suffice it to say, that this type of temple from 
Bengal profoundly influenced the architectural efforts of Further 
India, especially of Burma and Java, the origins and associations of 
which had been taxing the archaeologists since the time of James 
Fergusson, The square temples at Pagan in Burma present remark¬ 
able points of similarity with the Psharpur temple, and these have 
been discussed in detail elsewhere.^ The points of divergence 
between the two are also many, and though the shape of the Psharpur 
monument might have afforded a possible scope for imitation by the 
Burmese architects, there must be recognised a fundamental difference 
in the general conception and arrangement of the Pagan temple as 
a whole. Dikshit refers to Chaijdi Loro Jongrang (PI. xxxix, 94) 
and the Chandi Sewu (PI. xxxix, 95) in Central Java, which offer 
the nearest approximation to the plan and superstructure of the 
PShsrpur temple. “The general view of the former,” Dikshit 
writes, 

"with its angular projections, truncated pyramid shape and horizontal lines of 
decoration reproduces the prominent characteristics of the Indian monument. The 
inner plan of the Chandi Sewu strikingly resembles the plan of the central shrine 
and the second terrace at Pahsrpur.’* 

The Psharpur temple belongs clearly to an earlier period ; the 
close connection between Eastern India and the Archipelago is an 
established fact, and 

"in view of the closer similarity between the two examples, the possibility is clearly 
suggested of the Indian monument being the prototype.”* 

The Study of temple architecture will remain incomplete without 
a brief notice of a few fragments of brick buildings, not strictly falling 
within the groups mentioned above, that have been laid bare in 
recent explorations. Very few details have, however, survived and 
it is difficult, in most cases, to form any idea about the respective 
plan and elevation. The remains of the temple at Baigritm 
(Dinajpur), may, in all likelihood, be identified with the temple of 
Sivanandl, mentioned in the copper-phte grant, dated 128 g.e. 
( 447^48 A.D.), that had been found at the site. Originally, it appears 


* JGIS.ix. 5-28 and plates. 
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to have consisted of a square sanctum, surrounded by a circumam> 
bulatory passa^ enclosed by a wall.^ There is only one enb'ance 
door-way towards the west. In plan it is identical with a particular 
group of Gupta temples, represented by a flat-roofed square shrine 
within an outer hall of circumambulation,* but in the case of this 
contemporary Bengal example the method followed in roofing the 
inner sanctum and the outer hall is not known. 

Several extremely mutilated structures have been unearthed in 
excavations carried on from time to time in and around the ancient 
city of Pundravardhana, centring round present Mahssthsn (Bogra). 
At BairSgir-M/V^ inside the garh proper the trial excavations of 
1928-29 exposed fragmentary structures at two different levels, 
assigned to the early and late Psla epochs.® In both cases only the 
plinths are now preserved, the earlier structure being partially 
buried under the later, and all that can be known is that the former 
appears to have been of a cruciform plan with re-entrant angles. 

The Govinda-hAifS, a high mound just abutting on the river 
Karatoya outside the fortress walls of Mahssthiin, have exposed 
buildings of different periods, beginning from the late Gupta epoch, 
each successive structure partially enveloping and obliterating, to 
some extent, the one lying underneath.* As a result it is very 
difficult to obtain an idea of the plan and other features of a building 
of any particular period, unless each stratum and structures thereon 
have been systematically cleared and extricated. It is possible, 
however, to recognise among the different structures buildings of 
terraced elevation. The d^oration of the walls with dados of 
terracotta plaques was also a characteristic mode of ornamentation 
in the early periods of construction. Some of the best pieces of 
terracotta art, whether loose or in situ, have been discovered at 
this site. 

By far the most interesting structure in and around MahasthSn 
appears to have been one that once stood on the site of the 
gigantic Medh mound at Gokul. The mound was approximately 
43 feet high, and, when excavated, presented, the appearance of a 
cobweb of blind cells without any apparent plan or arrangement 
(PI. xxxviii, 92).* A closer study, however, reveals the fact that 
these apparently meaningless cells served an important purpose by 
providing a high and solid foundation for an imposing shrine at 
the top. Unfortunately only the plinth of the shrine has been 

* ASI. 1934-35, p. 42, PI. xnc. b, e. d. > JISOA. viii. 151."^ 

’ /tSI. 1928-29, pp. 90-91 * ftW. pp. 94-97 ; 1936-37, 51 ff. 

» Ibid. 1934-35, p. 41 ; 1935-36, pp. 67-68. 
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preserved to us. la plan it is a polygon of twenty>four sides 
having in its centre a circular structure, which had a gold leaf, 
bearing the figure of a bull in repousse, deposited below. The shrine 
is placed more than thirty feet above the ground level on a solid 
foundation raised by means of four massive walls forming a 



quadrangular platform, the intervening spaces of which were made 
compact by erecting cross-walls and by filling up the cell-like enclo¬ 
sures, thus, formed, with earth. Subsidiary smaller quadrangles were 
also added on four sides to lend further strength to the high and 
solid foundation supporting the shrine. These subsidiary quadr- 
6S 
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angles were also rivettcd on the outside by additional rows of walls 
and cells, they being shallower and of less height as they reach 
the ground level. The western quadrangle is longer than those on 
the other three sides, and from the remains of a wide flight of steps 
it may be assumed that the main approach was from the west. 
This novel arrangement of buttress quadrangles not only lent 
stability to the whole monument but also added to the grandeur 
and imposing character of the building that once stood on it. Un¬ 
fortunately no evidence is available at present for ascertaing the 
form and appearance of the superstructure over this rather interest¬ 
ing shrine. Nevertheless, from the different levels of the successive 
quadrangles it may be assumed that the whole structure rose in 
graded terraces until the shrine at the top was reached. 


V. ARCHITECTURAL MEMBERS 

Various architectural members, specially pillars and door-frames, 
lie scattered throughout the ancient sites of the province. It was 
usually the custom to fashion such members either in wood or in 
stone, and the artists, especially those of the Pala period, spared no 
pains to cover these up with elaborate decorations. Wooden 
members, because of their fragility, have mostly perished, but 
several specimens, recovered from East Bengal, may be seen in the 
Dacca Museum. Stone specimens, because of their durability, are 
more commonly found, and these members, lying about here and 
there in shapeless ruins, testify to the grandeur and grace of the 
edifices to which they once belonged. Pillars with decorations of the 
late Gupta period are known, hut they are very rare. Mention 
should particularly be made of the tali pillars, which had been 
utilished to form a drain in a later structure at Bairftgir-M/fS in 
Mahssthfin.' The richly ornamented fragments of basements for 
pillars in the rmuefapa halls of the main temple at PahSrpur are 
also worth noticing,^ The characteristic motifs of lotus, ktrtimukha^ 
etc. are boldly designed and elegantly executed, and illustrate the 
best traditions of Gupta art. There is no dearth, however, of pillars 
belonging to the Pala period. The commonest and the simplest type 
is divided into three sections, - the base, the shaft, and the capital, 
the first and the last being square in shape while the second is octa¬ 
gonal. There is no decoration on them except a triangular and a 
rectangular device, carved alternately in low relief on each face, at 


» A8l 1928-29, p. 90, PJ. XXXVI. 


■ ASL 1927-28, XLVi,^. 
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the bottom and the top of the shaft. Sometimes, again, a **chaitya‘ 
window” motif on each face appears as the sole decorative pattern 
of this plain type. Quite a large number of such pillars have been 
found, and a good collection is preserved in the Rajshahi Museum. 

A richly decorated type, belonging originally to a ^ivaite edifice 
built by a ‘lord of Gauda’ of Ksmboja lineage, may be seen in the 
Dinajpur Raj Palace garden^ (PI. xl, 96). The base and the top 
are square, but the shaft is dodccagonal. The base consists of a 
square section enclosing a richly ornamented vase out of which 
issues a luxuriant foliage that adorns the lower part of the base. At 
the bottom of the base are two gana figures, seated back to back, at 
each corner. The bottom of the shaft on each face shows a lotus 
stem, alternated by a vertical creeper design, issuing out of the 
foliated ornament of the vase. Almost near the top, the shaft is 
encircled by a band consisting of a series of klrtimukhas, from the 
mouths of which hang down elegant beaded loops with intervening 
tasselled beaded cords supporting a bell. The capital is made up 
of a ‘compressed vase,’ indented like an amalaka-'sHa, the base of 
which shows rich arabesque work on each side. By the richness of 
its decoration and on account of its association with an historical 
inscription, this pillar stands out as a prominent landmark. The 
decorative patterns may be said to be characteristic of the period 
(approximately 10th century a.d., supra p. 133) and may be seen, 
with slight modifications and variations, on other contemporary 
examples. 

A remarkable wooden pillar, discovered from a tank at Arial in 
the district of Dacca, is a fine example of wood-carver’s art in 
ancient Bengal.® This, along with two more wooden pillars and 
other examples of wooden sculptures now in the Dacca Museum, 
amply testifies to the prolific use of this material in the structural 
and plastic arts of the province. Actual specimens are, however, 
very rare on account of the fragile nature of the material. The 
Arial pillar (PI. xl, 97) is about ten feet in height with a diameter 
of about two feet. Of pleasing proportions, it represents a type 
slightly different from that of the Ksmboja pillar, though it is as 
richly decorated as the latter. The base, as usual, is square in 
section, but the shaft and the capital are respectively hexagonal 
and round. The base section (PI. xli, 99) consists of the usual 
ornamental vase with a prominent ktrtimukha on each face of the 
top square section. From the mouths of the klrtimukhas hang 


» EISMS. 157 ; PI. lxxxk (e). 

* Journal of Arts and Crafts, m. 5 and plates. 
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down beaded strings, decorating the sides of the ornamental vase. 
The bottom section of the shaft shows a triangular design on each 
face containing circular loops with figures of animals and birds, a 
pattern that is repeated inversely at the top section. The middle 
section (PI. xli, 100), which is usually left bare, is, however, pro¬ 
fusely decorated in this particular pillar and consists of a central 
moulding with bands of designs on either side. The lower one 
exhibits a kirtimukha at each corner of the hexagonal section with 
hanging strings of beads accommodating within each loop the figure 
of a gandharva. 1 he upper band consists of human and animal 
figures in various attitudes and poses. The top of the shaft (PI. 
XLI, 101), above the inverse triangular motifs, is carved with foliage 
patterns. The capital section (PI. xli, 101) is circular and consists 
of two parts with a recessed moulding in between, the lower one 
indented exactly in the fashion of an (tmalaka-'siUt, while the upper 
shows an encircling band of lotus petal design. A notch has been 
morticed across the capital section to hold a bracket or an architrave, 
which, however, is missing. In point of well-planned design and 
bold execution this wooden pillar has no parallel, and it is fortunate 
that the hand of time, though heavy, has not been able to obliterate 
it completely. 

In connection with this pillar it is interesting to refer to a wooden 
bracket recovered from SonSrang and now preserved in the Dacca 
Museum^ (PI. xliv, 106). It is divided into three sections, the 
central one of which consists of a square panel depicting a figure of 
Vishiju, seated in yogSsana. The two sections at either end have 
been cut away at an angle of 45° and the ends have been 
rolled up. It appears that similar wooden brackets fixed on tops of 
pillars were in use to support the architraves or lintels in a building 
made either of brick or stone. 

The four stone pillars, originally from Hsndifll in the district 
of Pabna, and now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta® (PI. xxix. 72), 
represent a rather rare type that is not usually met with. 
Stylistically they may be dated towards the end of the 12th century 
A.D. The square base is quite plain except for a decorated niche 
on each face containing the figure of a deity. The shaft is do- 
decagonal up to about the three-fourths of its height, the rest being 
circular. The bottom is decorated with a raised band, bearing in 
relief twelve dancing female figures. This feature may also be 
inferred to have characterised an extremely mutilated example from 


» Bhatt..C«f. 228. PI. Lxxiv ; EISMS. PI. xlv (a). 
* EISMS, 1S7.S8, PI. xav (</}. 
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Bsngarh (Dinajpur), now in the Rajshahi Museum. From a 
mass of arabesque at the top of the dodecagonal portion hangs a 
chain with a bell on each of its four facets. The circular portion bears 
three encircling bands set up one above the other. 

Apart from architectural supports, independent free-standing 
pillars, crowned by some sort of finials, usually the figure of Garuda, 
the carrier of Vishnu, were also Installed in front of temples. These 
pillars, too, mostly belonged to the usual decorative pattern, described 
above. For example, we may mention the Garuda pillar, now in 
the Dinajpur Rftj palace garden,^ and the fragmentary pillar from 
Psikore (Birbhum), bearing the inscription of Raja Karija.® A plain 
round shape may be seen in the famous Garuda pillar of Bhatta 
GuravamiSra at Bsdal (Dinajpur), of which the top and the finial 
are now missing, and in the upper part of a monolith bearing an 
image of Manasr. found at Pflikore.* The so-called Kaivartta pillar, 
standing in the middle of a tank (DhTvar-dighi) in Dinajpur (PI. XL, 
98), presents a plain hexagonal shape all through, with a peculiar 
cap-like ornament at the top. 

The mediaeval Orissan temple usually shows the figure of a lion, 
either singly or rampant upon an elephant, projecting from each 
face of the tower. The rekha temples of ancient Bengal, now extant, 
do nowhere exhibit such a feature, though some of the later temples 
of the type usually belonging to the 14th or 15th centuries a.d, {e.g. 
the Barakar temples Nos. 1, 2 and 3) follow the Orissan practice of 
providing a projecting figure of a lion about the middle height of the 
tower on each face. That such a custom might also have existed in 
ancient Bengal may be inferred from a huge architectural stone, 
discovered from Maldah and now preserved in the Rajshahi Museum 
(PI. XLin. 103).* At one extremity there has been carved the 
fore-part of a rampant lion, no doubt as a projecting bracket on the 
body of the tower. The major portion of the stone has been left 
undressed, apparently because this part, being encased in masonry, 
was not meant to be seen. 

The next important architectural member executed in stone was 
the door-frame of temples, consisting of a pair of upright Jambs 
capped by a lintel. A number of such jambs and lintels have come 
down to us from different parts of Bengal, but complete sets are 
comparatively rare and can only be seen in the immense door-frames 
recovered from Brmgarh (Dinajpur) and re-erected in the Dinajpur 
Raj palage. The jambs exhibit several vertical bands, usually 


* VRS.M. No. 4, p. 29, Figs. 2-3. 

» Ibtd. 


* ASL 1921-22, p. 79. 

* EISMS. PI. Lxxni(c). 
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decorated with different patterns, and this scheme of decoration is 
continued horizontally on the lintel, which moreover contains a niche 
in the centre occupied by the figure of the deity, installed in the 
sanctum, or of Ganesa, the bestower of success. The bottom of the 
jamb sometimes shows the figure of an attendant deity or of the 
river-goddess, each in a sculptured niche, over which the usual 
decorations begin. The simple and common type of the door-frames 
exhibits a division of the surface into several vertical bands, in the 
form of running offsets, such bands being cairied over to the lintel. 
The huge black basalt jamb from Raotal GandhasSil in the Rajshahi 
district, and now in the Rajshahi Museum, represents such a plain 
type, but with a serpent carved in relief on the outer band. A. 
slightly decorated and more developed type may be seen in a group 
of door-frames, where the plainness of the band on the outer edge 
is relieved by division into different parts effected by simple mould¬ 
ings, each part being carved in very low relief with what looks like 
two elephants, face to face, with the trunks intertwined. The 
vertical bands provided enough scope for the artists and gradually 
the whole surface came to be covered with profuse ornamentations. 
A very elegant specimen of a jamb, hailing from Msndoil (Rajshahi) 
and now in the Rajshahi Museum, may be regarded as characteristic 
of the group (PI. xliii. 105).^ At the bottom towards the inner 
edge is an ornamental niche with a trefoil arch containing the figure 
of l^ivagana. Over this niche run three vertical bands with two 
others on the outer edge. These bands, from the inner edge, consist 
of an arabesque, a row of lotus peUils, a row of female figures one 
above the other, a row of round and diamond-shaped rosettes and 
finally a twisted bead-rope pattern with a bearded dwarf at the 
bottom. The lintel corresponding to this jamb shows the above 
decorations horizontally with the figure of a linga within a trefoil 
niche in the centre, signifying thereby that the temple, to which it 
belonged, was dedicated to the worship of 6iva. The fine execution 
and the chaste decorative patterns make the piece one of the best 
specimens of door-frames in the province. A rather over¬ 
ornamented type may be seen in the huge Nsga-darwffzfl, “the 
serpent gate-way,’’ in the Dinajpur R5j palace (PI. xlii, 102). A 
lintel from Gaur, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (PI. XLiv, 
107),® is of particular interest as not conforming to the usually 
known decorative scheme. There is division of the surface into 
receding bands, but a graceful decorative design may be foiwd in 
the arched panel with triangular spandrels at the corners. The left 

' EISMS. 160, PI. Lxxxix(c). 

• £/SAfS.p.l61.Pl.xc(6). 
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spandrel accommodates a gandharva couple, and the right a pair 
of kimara and kinmrl with musical instruments. Inside the arch 
there are three niches, each accommodating a figure. The central 
niche shows the standing figure of Brahma^ with four hands 
testifying to the fact that it belonged to a shrine of BrahmS, rather 
a rare thing in the period. The beautiful scroll-work on the arched 
face, remarkable for its perfect drawing and elegant execution, and 
the group below, arranged in different niches, with graceful and 
rythmic dance-poses at the extremities, exhibit the artist’s skill and 
sense of composition, and give us an idea of the grace and magni¬ 
ficence of the temple, of which it once formed a part. 

Along with the door-frames should also be mentioned the several 
niche-pilasters that have been discovered from the Sundarbans (PI. 
XXIX. 71 and 73).® Niches, it should be observed, formed a 
distinctive element in Indian temple architecture. They had also 
an important place in the temples of ancient Bengal. At PsbSrpur 
they appear as regular sunken panels, flanked by decorative stone 
pilasters. Sometimes when the supply of stone fell short the decora¬ 
tive patterns of the stone pilasters were copied in terracotta and not 
infrequently an arched frame was provided for at the top. Subse¬ 
quently, niches usually consisted of a trefoil shaped frame with two 
pilasters supporting the arch overhead. The Sundarban pilasters 
appear to belong to this group and exhibit the decorative motifs 
usually seen on the stelae of contemporary images -Cajasiihha, 
haihsa, etc. The bold draughtsmanship and elegant execution speak 
eloquently for the skill of the artist and for the richness of the 
buildings to which they belonged. 


» Mr. R. D. Banerji takes it as Vishrm (EISMS. 161, PI. xc.b). 
» VRS.M. No. 3, Fig. 2. 



II. SCULPTURE 


I. INTRODUCTION 

In Ancient India architecture and sculpture almost inevitably 
went hand in hand. In view, therefore, of what has been said 
above in respect of the antiquity of religious buildings, the art of 
sculpture must have been fairly developed during or even before the 
Gupta period. Unfortunately, specimens of sculpture, that can be 
definitely dated before the 6th or 7th century a.d., are very few. 
Apart from the influence of the damp climate of Bengal upon 
terracotta and brick, which were presumably the chief materials 
available to sculptors in the early period, an important reason for 
the comparative paucity of early specimens, of art in our province 
has to be sought for in the lack of proper scientific and systematic 
excavation of ancient sites in Bengal. Most of the specimens of 
Bengal sculpture, besides those in modern temples or found lying 
above ground, are mere chance finds from tanks and ditches, or 
excavated from the upper stratum of the soil. That is one reason 
why we have so many specimens of the latest periods of art, and 
so few of the earlier. 

II. EARLY TERRACOTTAS : SUNGA AFFILIATION 

The oldest specimen, yet known, of Bengal sculptures, is a 
couple of stray terracotta picked up from PokharnS (Bankura) 
the ancient Pushkaraijfi {supra p. 48), and Tamluk (Midnapur) 
the ancient Tamralipti. The Pokharna find, now housed in the 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University (PI. xlv, 109), 
exhibits definite 6unga characteristics so familiar to us from the 
Bh9rhut railings. With its lower part broken, it represents a 
standing female figure (6") perhaps a Yakshii^i, with a head-dress 
fashioned exactly on the Bharhut model. Her right hand lifts a 
portion of the skirt in an angle, and the left, resting in akimbo, 
holds a iuka bird. Her heavy neck-ornament, arranged in two 
stages and composed in heavy square units modelled as if in separate 
plastic volumes, her rounded and stiff pair of breasts similarly 
modelled, and arrangement of the folds and hangings of the upper 
and lower garments, all unmistakably reveal her intimate relation¬ 
ship with the Sunga idiom of art. The Tamluk piece conforms 
almost to the same description and exhibits the same characteristics, 
but it seems to belong to a later date, and is perhaps more closely 
related with the slightly later Mathurs sculptures. 
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A burnt clay figure of a female deity, belonging to the J^unga 
or Maurya period, was found at Mahasthsn.^ Another terracotta 
figure of the Sunga period was also found at the same place.* But 
these are too indistinct to give us any clear idea of the characteristics 
of the sculpture of the period. 

in. kushan affiliation 

Next in point of time are three sculptures* which may be said 
to exhibit some affinities with the art of the KushSn period. Not 
executed in the red sandstone of MathurS, they appear to have 
been the work of local artists. All of them hail from North Bengal, 
roughly Pundra of ancient times, and are now housed in the 
Rajshahi Museum. Of these two are representations of Surya, one 
from Kumarpur and the other from NiySmatpur, both in the 
Rajshahi district ; the third one is of Vishjju from Hankrail in 
Maldah (PI. xlv, 110). All these figures are in low flat relief; 
their sharp and rigid angles and lines help to confine the main 
effect to the surface. All of them maintain a stern frontality ; the 
accents are always placed on linear effect and not the slightest 
attempt is made at the rounding of the contours. The features are 
broad and heavy, with broad shoulders almost in a straight line, 
and the elbows, making sharp angles, placed at some distance from 
the bodies. All these features are characteristic of the secular art 
of the Mathura school represented by the portrait statues of 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Chashtaija. The main point of KusbRn 
affinity of the Strrya figures is the distinctly Kushsn dress, a long 
tunic covering the body from the neck to the knees, as is to be 
found on the royal portraits on KushSn coins as well as in the 
portrait statues of the Kushfin and i^aka kings. In the Vishpu 
image from HSnkritil, the upper part of the body is bare, but the 
lower part of the loimcloth is treated in a fashion which is strongly 
reminiscent of the lower part of the typical Kushan dress. It is, 
of course, difficult to label these sculptures as KushSn, but at the 
same time it is to be admitted that they present favourable points 
of affinities for assigning them to a period contemporaneous with the 
KushSn sculptures of Mathurs. The peculiar features noticed above 
have no parallel in any other school or period of Indian art. It is 
evident also that these sculptures were the works of local artists 


* ASI. 1930-34, p. 128, PI. L\ii-g 
■ Ibid. 

* Supra pp. 431,456. 
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who were only distantly touched by the MathurS tradition. This 
is evident from the material used, a kind of buff-coloured sandstone, 
as well as from the crude, coagulated and unsophisticated appearance 
and treatment of sculptures themselves. 

More distantly related in time with Kushsn-MathurB, but 
inwardly connected more closely with the consciously sensuous and 
sophisticated female figures on the railings from Mathurtt, are the 
terracotta pieces recently collected from the ruins of BSngarh 
(Dinajpur) and now housed in the Asutosh Museum (PI. xlv, 108). 
Three pieces are noteworthy, of which the two smaller ones 
(3" X 2i") seem to have been cast from the same mould, and the 
third (5i"x3J), preserved up to the knees, though from a 
different mould, exhibits the same motif in a remarkably similar 
formula. Standing in slight abhafiga, a young lady, with regular 
features, fully ornamented, and a pleasing face, lifts her right hand 
on a level with her heavy hair-dress, and keeps her left in what 
seems to have been in akimbo. She has lost the heaviness of the 
girdle as well as the fullness and roundness of the breasts of her 
MathurS sisters, but retains the characteristically Mathuraesque 
elaborate girdle-ornament and the general sensuousness of the physio¬ 
gnomical form, though in a subdued manner. But the slightly 
drooping breasts, regularity of features, softness of the modelling of 
contours, and the subdued sensuousness of form seem to indicate 
the evolution of the Bengal school towards the common Gupta 
idiom of art. 


W. THE GUPTA IDIOM 

The Kush^n art of Mathura had its logical culmination in the 
Gupta art whose main centre was at Sarnlth, though, it sent out 
its radiations almost all over Northern India. The heavy, solidly 
built, earthly and stolid Buddha-Bodhisattva type of MathurS 
gradually transformed itself into the delicate, reposeful and highly 
spiritual Buddha type of the Gupta school. The intensely human 
gestures and features of the Mathurfl type, expressive of enormous 
energy, gives way to a type of human representation, absorbed in 
meditation and fully expressive of inner spiritualisation. The 
Gupta type “is characterised by a dignity in which metaphysical 
knowledge and spiritual charm equally contribute to the mature 
freedom and disciplined mastery of form.”^ 

The influence of Sarnath travelled eastwards as far as Te^r 
in Assam. Of the sculptures of the Gupta period found in Bengal 


* Kramrisch, Rupam, No, 40. p. 108. 
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the standing image of Buddha from Biharail^ (PI. xlvi, 112) may 
be regarded as the best, and stylistically the earliest, being datable 
not later than the early 5th century a.d. Executed in Chunar 
sandstone, the type closely resembles the contemporary images from 
Sarnath.* In spite of its sad mutilations, one can easily notice the 
soft poise and balance, and the smooth and subdued modelling of 
the whole figure. A mood of calm and peaceful contemplation, the 
spirit of dhysna-yoga, and a refined delicacy of the fleshliness of the 
human form and a flowing linearism find a graceful expression within 
a disciplined outline. The affiliation with Ssrnsth is more than 
evident even in the sublimation of the emotional traits that 
differentiate a typical Sarnath Buddha from the standing image of 
the Buddha in copper from Sultanganj in Bhagalpur or from the 
stucco figures of ManiySr Math at Rajgir. 

The Deora (Bogra) image of SQrya {supra p. 456) in bluish 
basalt seems to belong to the “eastern version” of the Gupta 
tradition. In point of style and execution this image can be dated 
in the 6th century a.d., having general resemblance with those of 
the panels in the Gupta temple at Deogarh, or with the recently 
discovered image of Vishnu from Mathura, The prominent trivati 
marks, the paucity of ornaments, and strict simplicity of design, 
coupled with the circular halo with only a beaded border, and the 
long wigs falling on the shoulders, are strongly reminiscent of the 
typically Gupta tradition and tendency, but at the same time one 
cannot fail to notice that there is a warm sensuousness in the 
fieshliness of the torso. The sublimations of Sarnath seem to have 
been endowed with an emotional and sensuous touch which is 
equally noticeable in the deep shadows below the eyes and round 
the lips. 

A higher aesthetic and spiritual consciousness pervades the 
sublime Snrya figure that hails from Ka§lpur in the Sundarbans, 
now in the Asutosh Museum (PI. xlvii, 115). The soft but 
restrained emotionalism of the eastern version of the Gupta tradition 
is nowhere, in known specimens from Bengal, more evident than 
in this image. A little earlier in date, the Ka§ipur Sirrya shows 
almost the same iconographic, stylistic and physiognomical form as 
that of the DeorS Snrya referred to above, but the modelling here 
is of a more sensitive quality, execution more refined, and the 
inwardness of conception more evident. 


* Supra p. 466. 

2 In view of this resemblance and the material used, viz., Chunar sandstone, 
the possibility of the image being imported fromSamith isnot altogether excluded. 
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This emotionalism and warm sensuousness of the modelling are 
equally noticeable in the gold-plated bronze image of MaSju&ri 
(PI. XLVi, 111 and 113) picked up from the Balfiidhsp mound, 
{supra p. 466). The eastern version of the Gupta tradition has left 
its trace in the fleshy rounded face and the thick lower lip, in the 
pointed tips of fingers bent backward, and in the soft sensuous 
modelling of the entire frame controlled within a slim well-defined 
form. The close-fitting drapery and the general style of work, the 
paucity of ornaments coupled with a simplicity of design, are all 
characteristic of early Gupta workmanship indicating a date not 
later than the 6th century a.d. 

The general tendencies of art specimens of Bengal belonging to 
the 5th and 6th centuries are, therefore, clear ; they belong to the 
common denominator of contemporary Indian drt, and exhibit the 
well-known characteristics of the Sarnsth school combined with the 
emotionalism of its eastern version in a more or less degree. It is 
interesting to note that almost all the art specimens of this period 
that we know of from Bengal hail from the ancient Pundravardhana- 
bhukiV- which was in continuous possession of the Guptas for a 
much longer period than any other part of Bengal {supra Ch. iv). 

V. PERIOD OF TRANSITION 

The 6th century saw the culmination of the classical Gupta 
tradition in India, but already in the succeeding century inertia sets 
in and a drowsy heaviness of form overtakes the art. New energy 
seems to seek expression which must have been due to contacts with 
diflerent local traditions that gradually began asserting themselves. 
In Bengal we have a few specimens of this stage of Indian plastic 
art, of which three are worth mentioning. Of these, two octo-alloy 
images were unearthed together from DeulbRdi (Tippera) viz, an 
eight-handed gilt image of the goddess SarvSni (PI. lx, 147) bearing 
an inscription of queen PrabhSvatl, wife of king Devakha^ga 
{supra pp. 86-87), and a miniature, about six inches in height, repre¬ 
senting the Sun-god Sfirya, seated cross-legged in his car drawn by 
seven horses (jwpra p. 457). The third, a bronze 6iva (PI. vii, 20), was 
found at Manirhst, Jayanagar (24-Parganas). The first image was 
stolen,* the second is exhibited in the Dacca Museum, and the third 


* A miniature image of Simhavahini at Pokharna has been referred by some 
to the Gupta period on grounds of style. But the image is so hopelessly mutilated 
that it hardly lends itself to a correct stylistic analysis. 

' The thief has recently been caught with the image. 
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is now in the collection of Mr. Ajit Ghosh of Calcutta. The change 
that Gupta classical tradition had undergone in the meanwhile is 
clearly visible in all these images. The stiff and the erect SarvB^i is 
but a forerunner of the conventional Psla image, and the surrounding 
rim, to which the goddess’s hands and other decorative designs 
serve as struts, anticipates the Psla stele composition. This is 
equally true of the entire composition of the miniature Snrya image, 
liie approach towards Psla art is evident ; equally evident is the 
slowing down of the high*tide of Gupta tradition, and very litttie 
remains in these images of the latter’s refined sensuousness and 
sensitive abstractions. 

A few specimens of this phase of Indian plastic art and its 
derivations are to be found at Pahsrpur ; but Pahsrpur provides 
much more than this. It presents a much fuller expression of the 
culture-complex of Bengal for at least two centuries, and therefore 
demands a fuller and more elaborate treatment. 

VI. paharpur 

The stupendous shrine at Paharpur (supra pp. 504 ff.) was built 
in the 8th century a.d. Apart from the numerous terracottas which 
decorate the faces of the walls in regular rows, there are as many 
as sixty-three stone sculptures all around the basement wall of the 
main temple. The general disposition of these sculptures, and the 
great probability that they belong to different periods, have been 
discussed above (p. 509). While there may be difference of opinion 
regarding the last point,^ one cannot but distinguish in these 
sculptures three district groups with marked difference in style and 
artistic excellence. 

The first group containing the large majority of sculptures, 
mostly in the niches at the projecting corners, but not unoften also 
in some of the intermediate niches, of almost the same size and 
executed in greyish or white or spotted sandstone, was undoubtedly 
executed synchronously with the building of the monument itself. 
They tell a large variety of tales. A considerable number depicts 
scenes from the life of Krishna—not the Krishna of the Brahmanical 


* Mr. Dikshit {Paharpur, 37*38) seems to refer all the sculptures to a tingle 
period, though he is somewhat doubtful. Dr. KramriKh was originally in favour 
of grouping them into two or three different periods (Rupcm, No. 40,1(K), but 
later changed her opinion and attributed the divergence in style to different trends 
or traditions {Indian Sculpture, p. 216) Mr. S. K. Saraswati {Sculpture, 
Chs. iv-vii) has fully discussed this question and maintains that the sculptures 
belong to three or at least two different periods. 
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hierarchy, but Krishna of every Bengali house-hold,—the eternal 
lover, the eternal pet child of the mother,—and some of his exploits 
as the divine hero. There are some other panels again which can 
be recognised as having connection with several themes of the 
MahSbhSrata and the Ramayana (PI. xlvii, 116), themes that 
have the most popular appeal to the ordinary men and women even 
to this day. Besides, there is quite a good number that represents 
women in graceful dancing poses, dvarapnlas with curly wigs resting 
on their staffs (PI. XLvn, 114), men and women making love to 
each other (PI. xlviii, 117), and various other incidents from daily 
life of the humble village folk. The people that take part in these 
scenes seldom use fine girdles and ornaments, but wear plain and 
scanty clothes ; they exhibit no inwardness of thought or expression, 
nor do they show any trace of refined sensitiveness or cultured 
sophistication. Their features and appearances are exceptionally 
heavy and perhaps sometimes crude, without any proportion or 
definition of form. When standing they carry a rather stiff and 
weighty bust on two column-like legs tapering towards the ankles. 
Their sharply defined features hardly exhibit any modelling that 
gives a plastic effect. Their heavy drapery hangs down, covering 
completely the body underneath, and is indicated by parallel lines 
at.the hangings ; in majority of instances a close-fitting tunic 
(PI. XLVIII, 118) reaching above the knee, clings fast to the waist 
and thighs. Big and bulging eyes, coupled with a perfectly crescent¬ 
shaped mouth carved on a full roundface,produce an unsophisticated, 
almost naive, expression lit up with the simple joy that was theirs. 
They tell us whatever they have to, fully and frankly. 

A very deep artistic significance attaches to these sculptures 
so full of lively action, free and dynamic movement, and simple but 
complete and superb expressiveness. Free from the trammels of 
religious and monographic tradition gathered in the Silpakastras and 
Pratimalakshar^a texts, the art of these sculptures derives its inspira¬ 
tion directly from the life around through keen observation, and it 
is the immediate experience and dynamism of daily life itself that 
is imparted into them with all its joys and sorrows, mirth and 
humour. The realities of the daily life of the common people form 
the social content of this art, technically so crude and imperfect but 
so intensely human, so highly expressive of life, and artistically so 
significant. 

Very intimately connected with this group of stone sculptures 
is the very large number of terracotta plaques (PI. xlix-lii, 
uv-LV) that decorate the faces of the walls or have bwn picked up 
loose from the site. Even when they are in their original position, it 
is difficult to establish any sequence of subjects that might originally 
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have been intended. But even as they are, they exhibit the same 
character as the stone sculptures described above. Exuberant in 
the richness of their subject-matter, the terracotta artists at PfihBrpur 
were fully responsive to their environment. Their fancy and 
imagination seem to revel in the joy, mirth and sorrow of men and 
nature around. No subject was too small or unworthy of attention 
for them. Scenes from the Mmayar^a and the Kfishtta legend 
abound, Krishna taken as a member of every-day life. Well-known 
stones from the Palichatantra (PI. uv, 133) or from the Bfihatkaths 
are represented with evident humour and picturesque expressiveness. 
Men and women of primitive tribes (Pis. lii, 127 ; lv, 137) inhabit¬ 
ing outlying regions of Bengal are represented with all their local 
and ethnical characteristics. Composite animals and semi-divine and 
semi-human figures (PI. xlix, 120) and gandharvas are depicted 
with as much interest as is evident in the various movements 
associated with different occupations of daily life ; men seated on 
their haunches ; acrobats balancing their body on their hands or 
attempting difficult feats ; women with children in arms or drawing 
water from a well or carrying pitchers and entering their hamlets ; 
warriors both male and female (Pis. lii, 127 ; liii, 128 ; 
LV, 136) ; archers mounted on four-wheeled chariots ; travelling 
mendicants with long beards and bent bodies, reduced to skeleton, 
carrying staff in their hands, their belongings hanging from either 
ends of a pole carried on their shoulders (PI. l, 122) ; Brahma^as 
practising rituals ; cultivators carrying ploughs ; musicians, both 
men and women, with their instruments (Pis. li, 124 ; lii, 126 ; 
lv, 134, 135) and so on. In fact, every conceivable subject of 
ordinary human life finds its plaCe on these plaques. They also 
represent the entire animal world and the flora of the country, 
lion, tiger, buffalo (PI. liv, 131), antelope (PI. liv, 130), jackal, 
elephant, bear, monkey (Pis. lii, 125 ; liv, 132), mongoose, cobra, 
lizard, hare etc., are all very naturalistically depicted in their peculiar 
movements and characteristics required by the subject-matter. 
Similarly we find ducks and geese, fish and tortoise in their typical 
actions and movements. Gods and goddesses abound^ l^iva in 
those manifestations that are still popular in Bengal villages, Bhahmi, 
Vishnu and Gane^a. Buddhist deities, mostly of the MahayEna 
school of Buddhism, including Bodhisattva PadmapSni, Mafiju&ri 
and Tara also appear here and there. But such representations of 
divinities of hierarchical religion are few and far between. 

The essential nature of the terracotta art of Paharpur is wholly 
popular, and it derives its inspiration from the mind and imagina- 


> These have been dealt with in Ch. xiii., Part ii (Iconography). 
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tion of the simple village folk. That it draws directly from the 
daily life of the people is evident from the intense human interest 
taken by the artists of these plaques in all created objects of nature, 
in all stages of rest and movement, in all expressions of emotion and 
in all possible and impossible situations. Their mind seems to roam 
from one to the other end of their daily world of emotional and 
intellectual experience. It is impossible to find in the hieratic 
religious art of India at any given period such a large social content, 
such variety of human feelings, such intimacy of contact with the 
events and experiences of daily life, such spontaneous actions and 
movements, depicted with such powerful effect and purposeful 
rhythm. These artists, simple village-folk, living on the patronage 
of their poor village, with simple tools and the easily available material 
of mud and clay from the village tank or river at their disposal, 
do not and cannot lay claim to any technical perfection, or higher 
emotional or intellectual experience, but no one can deny that they 
had a very keen observation of nature in its widest sense, and an 
absorbing interest in life. More than any other tradition or school 
in Indian art, these plaques give us a true insight into the real 
social life of the people of Bengal in those days. We can visualise 
through them how the common people lived their lives away from 
the courts and aristocratic environments, and we can catch a glimpse 
of the social and thought-content of the ordinary men. 

The majority of these terracotta plaques are contemporaneous 
with the building of the monument itself and must be dated not 
later than the last half of the 8th century a.d. Men and women 
represented on them bear a well-defined physiognomical form with 
a bust gradually attenuating fowards the waist. The modelling 
shows little flexibility except at the waist and abdomen, but their 
plasticity is revealed in their variegated movements and actions. 
Their fingers and toes are, as it were, only indicated, not modelled ; 
big eyes with almost bulging eye-lids are set in an almost full face 
with an open mouth defined bv two full rounded lips. Breasts of 
women are full and round, and the garments are almost invariably 
heavy and treated as separate plastic volumes, though not unoften 
the artist reveals an understanding of the anatomy of human and 
animal form. 

As already noted, these terracotta plaques belong to the same 
trend of art as the stone sculptures themselves discussed above. 
Both undoubtedly are the art of the common people and both reveal 
the same characteristics not only in their quality of dyogmism, 
actions and movements but in their subject-matter, their technique 
and general appearance as well. The fact that the craftsmanship 
of the stone sculptures seems to be more crude and heavy than 
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that of the terracottas has to be explained by the difference in 
materials. These folk artists who usually practised their skill in 
the easily pliable material of soft clay could not evidently exercise 
their tools with the same ease on stone : but even then there is 
hardly any essential difference. It is, however, curious how the 
simple village artists were given so wide a scope to exercise their 
skill on a monument directly patronised by the king and the upper 
gentry and evidently controlled by a hierarchical religious order. 
All the more curious it is when we place this fact against the 
background of our knowledge of other phases and periods of Indian 
art, where we find an art which is not the direct product of the 
common people, but of the court, the cult and the merchant guilds 
who happened to be the usual patrons of art. 

It is evident that this art of the people must have existed in 
Bengal in the earlier periods as well, but it could hardly assert 
itself against the hieratic art of the earlier periods and of the upper 
classes. The people’s art practised by the people themselves was 
almost invariably obliged to confine itself in the villages where it 
was generally practised in mud and straw, in terracotta or scroll 
paintings and other simple village decorations. It is by sheer chance 
that at PahSrpur we meet with this art coming to the fore and 
finding scope to exhibit itself on a monument brought into existence 
by the king and the court. But this happened only for once so far 
as we know, and then again it goes back to its own fold, and for 
many centuries we have no more glimpse of it. Nevertheless it 
seems that the idea travelled further east, in the Indian cultural 
colonies, for example in Burma, where in the two Petleik Pagodas, 
in the Ananda and some other monuments of Pagan we meet with 
terracotta plaques decorating the outer walls, revealing the same 
dynamic movement and expressive of popular fancy and imagination. 
In Bengal itself the Pftla and Sena school of art, definitely a hieratic 
school, gave this art of the people very little scope for coming to 
the fore. Centuries later, when politically Bengal was only very 
loosely connected with a king and a court or with any hierarchic 
religious order, we find the art again asserting itself in the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries. There was hardly any strong local central 
authority in the province, and whatever there was, was more or less 
of a popular character. Members of alien faith and tradition, who 
had come to exercise political power, allied themselves more with the 
culture of the common folk than with that of the gentry and the mer¬ 
chant class. It is during these centuries that a vernacular literature 
fully expressive of the emotions and experiences of the ordinary people 
came into existence, and left its rich legacy in our rich ballad litera¬ 
ture, in the Mahgala-ifsvyor, in the verses of the seasons, in the 

67 
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popular versions of the epics, and so on. Parallel with this growth 
of popular vernacular literature we find also the revival of the people's 
art. In a number of- post-Muhammadan temples in Faridpur, 
Jessore, Burdwan, Birbhum, 24-Parganas and other districts of 
Bengal, we find a wealth of terracotta decorations in which all the 
characteristics of the people’s art are in view, and the same charac¬ 
teristics can be traced as late as the 19th century in the scroll 
paintings and book-covers recovered from various places of the 
province. Almost untouched by the hieratic art of the court and 
the cult this art of the people retained its genuineness and undiluted 
character. 

Coming back to a consideration of the other two groups of stone 
sculptures at Ptsharpur one is struck by the world of difference in 
attitude, subject-matter, temperament and general technique between 
these two groups and the one just discussed above. Most of the 
sculptures of these two groups (groups 2 and 3) depict cult 
divinities, not always strictly according to canonical texts, but on 
the whole conforming to the dictates of the Brahmanical hierarchy. 
Artistically, too, their attitude is much more sophisticated, and they 
attempt to achieve a standard of dignity, grace and refinement which 
are definite characteristics of a people of higher breed and of the 
upper classes of society. 

The third group, which is best represented by the so-called 
Rsdha-Kris^a (?) group (PI. lvii, 142), the YamunS (PI, lviii, 
144), Siva (PI. lvii, 141), and Balarfima (PI. lviii, 143) reliefs, 
shows the soft and tender modelling and the refinement and delicacy 
of features which we generally associate with Gupta classicism. 
Besides a soft sensuous modelling, which gives an impression of 
elasticity and pliability, we find a pleasing physiognomical form 
exhibiting broad chest smoothly gliding to a narrow waist, a 
diaphanous drapery clinging fast to the body in spite of parallel 
folds, and an elegant taste in ornamentation and a soft flowing line 
in individual as well as in general features. All these help to accen¬ 
tuate an attitude of intense grace and dignified expression. It is in 
this small group again that the inner spiritualism of the Sarnsth 
school is still apparent, and may be felt in combination with the 
warm sensuousness and emotionalism of its eastern version. In this 
respect, and in point of general execution and treatment, this group 
of sculptures at Pahsrpur is not very much unlike the stucco reliefs 
of MaijiySr Math of Rajgir or the MaajuSrl of MahBsthan, and 
cannot be far removed from them in date. Most probably they are 
earlier in date than the stone sculptures of the first group and the 
terracottas, and their positions in the basement walls of the monu¬ 
ment can be best explained by the theory of later insertions {supra 
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p. 509) of materials gathered from the remains of earlier moniiments. 
Otherwise we are bound to presume the existence, side by siiie, of 
an indigenous folk-art, and a developed hieratic art deriving its 
inspiration from the classic art of the Gupta period. 

The second group of sculptures at Paharpur, of which there are 
about one and a half dozen specimens (PI. lvi, 138-40), is marked 
by a general heaviness all through, including the drapery and the 
ornaments which appear to be rather coarse. One or two panels 
ate marked by lively action and movement, but in the case of single 
standing figures, in spite of their slight abhangas, there is a dull 
rigidity, and due to the stiffening of the pose, the legs, with slight 
or no modelling at all, look more like posts supporting a 
rather heavy torso. The refinement and delicacy of the third 
group is lost in the flabby and distended physiognomical form which 
hardly reveals any plasticity of modelling. The soft gliding linearism 
of the Gupta tradition that one notices in the so-called Radhs- 
Krish^a group appears at times to be sharply broken. The mouth 
is a perfect crescent even on a specimen that retains much of the 
Gupta heritage in physiognomical features and plastic effect. While 
the fingers in certain cases are so modelled as to give an effect of 
soft sensitiveness, the toes are almost invariably only indicated by 
incisions and are heavy and crude at the extreme. The eye-brows 
set on a broad and not unoften heavy face are more strongly curved, 
and in a majority of cases the incised line above gives them a 
modelled effect. 

We have already noticed that the third group of sculptures 
which have but few specimens to offer, may be taken to represent 
the eastern version of the classical Gupta tradition. The second 
group, however, seems to have drawn part of its inspiration from 
eastern Gupta tradition, but basically it seems to have been evolved 
from the sculptures of the first group. This second group then 
represents a compromise between the tradition of Gupta sculptures 
and indigenous Bengali form as represented by the first group. It 
is quite possible that the second and the third groups belong to the 
same period, say, the 7th century a.d., and the distinction in style 
and workmanship between the two groups can be explained if we 
assume the third as an eastern version of the Gupta trend and the 
second as the result of the indigenous trend of the first group 
coming into contact with that of the third and evolving a new form. 
In this process of evolution the trend represented by the second 
group lost the lively action and spontaneous expression of the 
indigenous tradition, but gained from the East Indian Gupta tradi¬ 
tion a certain technical perfection and a more or less still and 
conventionalised physiognomical form. It is from this trend repre- 
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sented by the second group that we may trace the beginnings of the 
stiff, erect, some what sophisticated and conventionalised cult images 
df the Psla and Sena periods, one of the earliest versions of which 
one can see in the stone Vishnu image from Kikadighi (Dinajpur } 
PI. LXi, 148). The new tendency thus evolved sacrificed the 
movement, action and expression of indigenous tradition to an 
Unsatisfactory imitation of physical form and comparative perfeo* 
tion of technique of the Gupta art. This new tendency, which 
dominates the artistic expression of the hieratic art of Bengal in 
subsequent centuries, threw the indigenous tradition into the back¬ 
ground. The tendency of the first group, however, did not altogether 
die out and continued its influence, though in a less degree. 


Vll. RISE OF THE EASTERN INDIAN SCHOOL OF ART 

For a whole millennium, from the 3rd century b.c. to roughly 
about the 7th century a.d., Indian art admits of a common 
denominator of the stages in its development. In political history 
as well, the ideal of an all-India suzerainty looms large throughout 
the millennium. The local spirit and regional characteristics no 
doubt influenced both political and cultural ideals ;• nevertheless an 
all-India character may be discerned in emotional, intellectual and 
spiritual expressions, of which Gupta classicism in the literature of 
Kalidasa, the sculptures of Sarnath, and the paintings of Ajanta were 
superb climaxes. Towards the end of the 7th and beginning of the 
8 th century a.d., the history of India begins to take a swerve in 
another direction. For one or two centuries more the ideal of an 
all-India sovereignty still lingers, but the regional spirit gradually got 
the better of the Indian in all spheres of life. In the political sphere 
different kingdoms begin slowly to evolve a consciousness of their 
respective frontiers, and this regional outlook gradually reacts on 
different aspects of culture as well. The local scripts and dialects 
begin to take definite shapes during the next two centuries, and it 
is in this formative period that we have to seek for the genesis of 
all major languages and alphabets of mediaeval and modern India. 
The same thing is true of Indian art as well, and in Bengal the Pala 
period ushered in a local school which developed its own charac¬ 
teristics and continued till the end of the Hindu period. It is not 
necessary for our present purpose to dwell on the various factors 
that led to this important change. Our task is only to indicate the 
changes that reflected themselves in the sphere of art as practised 
in Bengal, which, together with Bihar and Assam, evolved, during 
800-1200 A.D., what may be called the Eastern Indian School of 
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mediaeval art. As already noted above, the Palas ruled in Bengal 
and Bihar during nearly the whole of this period, and occasionally 
exercised suzerainty over Assam. 


VUI. SOCIOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF PALA AND SENA SCULPTURE 

The Pala kings were professedly Buddhists, and though Buddhist 
establishments seem to have received their direct patronage, the 
majority of the people remained within the fold of Brahmanism. 
Pala art and culture seem to have thrived not so much on the 
patronage of the court as on that of the rich individuals, and derived 
its strength and inspiration chiefly from the private wealth and 
exigencies of religious cults. 

There was a change in the attitude of the court during the 
reign of the Senas. They seem to have developed a rather pompous 
and luxurious court-life and with it a highly sophisticated and high¬ 
brow aesthetic taste, that delighted in over-sensitiveness of form and 
gestures, a sensuous worldliness and meticulous details of ornamenta¬ 
tion. This is reflected in the high-flown and rich ornamental 
Sanskrit that developed in the Sena court as well as in the art of 
the period. 

The art of Bengal during these four centuries is essentially 
religious, and inevitably reflects the religious experience of past 
centuries ; not the religious experience of any individual, but the 
integrated experience of the cults themselves. Gods and goddesses, 
whether Buddhist or Brahmanical or Jain, have all well-established 
iconographic types which are never transformed, except in minor 
details, by any peculiar personal artistic experience. 

It is obvious that only those who could afford to pay the artist, 
and defray the expenses of materials for the making of the image 
and its installation for purposes of worship, had the privilege of 
enjoying the luxury of earning religious merit. This presupposes a 
prosperous lay community that obeyed the requirements of the cult 
or cults they belonged to. 

The individual donors of images were simple earners of religious 
merit, in which alone they were interested. As to the making of the 
image itself they left it to the artist who was guided by the living 
tradition, the iconographic canon, and a common heritage of artistic 
conception. Within these limitations the artist and his pupils 
exercised their skill and craftsmanship, aad translated their personal 
religious experience into objects of aft to the best of their ability. 
The artists ordinarily belonged to a professional class occupying the 
lower strata of society, and their craft was generally considered low 
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and not sufficiently respectable.* Taranstha preserves the names of 
two artists of this period, Dhiman and his son Bitpftlo, who are said 
to have flourished in the 9th century and founded a school of 
sculpture, bronze-casting and painting. The name or memory of no 
other individual artist has been preserved in any record or popular 
tradition.* 

The chief factors that created this art of Bengal for four 
centuries are thus (1) the court ; (2) and (3) the cults and their 
votaries who belonged to prosperous communities with evidently a 
comparatively higher standard of living ; and (4) the artists who in 
groups and guilds* formed a section of the people not generally 


• Bhatta Bhavadva, in his Praya’schitta-prakarana quotes (p. 60), with 
approval, a passage which gives a list of low castes whose food and profession were 
forbidden to Brahmanas. The list includes nata, nartaka, takshaka, chitropajlvi 
silpi, rarigopajivi, svarnakara and kamakara On the other hand, reference to the 
chief of the silpis in Varendra as a Ranaka,ia theDeopara inscription of Vijayasena 
indicates that they sometimes held important office or position in the state. 

• For Dhiman and Bittpalo, Cf. IB. 45-46. We possess names of several 
sculptors who engraved inscriptions on stones and copper-plates. Some of them 
have the designation silpi. In view of the very beautiful engraving and the care 
taken to mention their names, often along with those of their father and grand¬ 
father, in the records, it is legitimate to infer that their activities were not confined 
to engraving of inscriptions, and they, perhaps, also made stone and metal images. 
This inference is strikingly confirmed by the reference to the engraver of the 
Silimpur stone-slab inscription (El, xia. 283 6'.) in the concluding verse which 
runs as follows: 

“Just as a lover (paints) with rapt attention his own mistress by means of 
colour-decorations, so also did Somesvara, the Magadha artist (silpavin^Msgad- 
hah, where Msgadha seems to be the name of a caste, cf. infra p. 568), incise (with 
rapt attention) this pra'sasti by means of a division of letters." 

The poet has here defined very briefly, but in almost inimitable language, 
the spirit of true art which animated Somesvara, and it is impossible to regard 
him as a mere craftsman and not an artist of a high order. The names of a few 
other artists, known from Bengal inscriptions, are noted below :— 

* Tatata, son of Subhata, grandson of Bhogata (Pala Ins. No. 2). 

* Mankha (?) dasa, son of Subhadasa, an inhabitant of Sat-Samatata, 
(Ibid. No. 17). 

* Vimaladasa, son of No. 2 (Ibid. No. 23). 

* Vish^ubhadra, the shtradhara (Ibid. No. 16). 

* Mabldhara, the silpi, son of Vikramaditya (Ibid. No. 31). 

' Sasideva, the silpi, son of No. 5, who is here referred to as Mabldbara- 
deva (Ibid. No. 39). 

’ Silpi Karnabhadra (Ibid. No. 50). 

* rSi/pi Tathagatasara (Ibid. No. 46). 

* OTlapani, a Ripaka, chief of the guild (goshtki) of silpis of ^tendra, 
son of Bjihaspati, grandson of Manadasa, and great-grandson of 
Dhanna (Deopara Ins, of Vijayasena). 

• Cf. No. 9 in the preceding footnote (IB. 46,49,56). 
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considered sufficiently respectable. Evidently enough, these chief 
factors have hardly any room for the people at large. This art, 
then, was the art of the higher classes, of the dominant groups of 
the contemporary socio-economic order, and we have hardly any 
evidence during these centuries of the art of the common people. 


IX. GENERAL FEATURES OF THE PALA AND SENA SCULPTURES 

Generally speaking, the sculptures of the Pala and Sena epochs 
are carved out of black-stone ( kastj-pathar ), either fine or coarse¬ 
grained. The metal images are, however, cast in brass or in octo- 
alloy (ashta-dhatu). One or two images of gold and silver have 
also come down to us, and wood carvings also are not unknown. 

Usually stone and metal images of this period are all stelae 
carved in relief, though some figures are modelled in the round. As 
we march with time during these centuries, the relief becomes more 
and more independent from stelae background, so much so that 
sometimes single metal figures modelled in the rouild are connected 
only by struts with the back slab, and in stone stelae the back slab 
is cut along the edges of the central figures in order to give them 
an appearance of images in the round. But in spite of its growing 
independence from the background the figure is bound by two- 
dimensional restrictions, and the general effect remains flat and 
compressed into the surface. It is only towards the closing years 
of the period, in the 12th century, that we come to notice a three- 
dimensional effect in specimens worked fully in the round and 
self-assuring in general appearance. 

The pivot of Pala and Sena sculptures is the human figure which 
combines in itself both spiritual and mundane suggestiveness. This 
is fully in keeping with canonical injunctions. In any sddhana, for 
example, of a female divinity as laid down in the SddhammcM, we 
find beauty, almo.st to the point of sensuousness, go hand in hand. 
This is reflected in iconoplastic representation of the various 
goddesses as charming female figures. It is true of male divinities 
as well, whose features have the same full fleshly and graceful 
roundness of the female body. If heavy round breasts and bulging 
hips overemphasise the femininity of female figures, full of sensuous 
suggestiveness, the broad shoulders gradually attenuating to a narrow 
lion-waist {sithha-kaij) accentuate the masculinity of male figures as 
well, equally suggestive of sensuousness in their fleshly plasticity or 
in their poses and attitudes. It is not unlikely that this sensuous 
suggestiveness of a really spiritual mood was due at the bottom to 
an inner experience of erotic nature, derived from sexual yoga or 
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from Tsntric inspirations. But this inner experience loses its import 
when it is lifted from the experience itself to the plane of abstraction 
in a formula enunciated by the authors of the dhySnas, With the 
artists themselves in most cases it was nothing more. Based on 
actual experience, this tendency towards abstraction is canonised 
from time to time by respective cults into mathematical precision 
of proportion, symmetry, balance, repetition and even composition 
which the average artist followed most scrupulously. Within this 
canonical framework, the more gifted artist sometimes reveals a 
grasp of the inner experience, and through his works transfers the 
same to his less gifted colleagues. This is most perceptible in the 
rendering of soft fleshliness of different limbs in their fulness, and 
in the soft and tender roundnesc of their outlines. As a rule, there 
is no evidence of a realistic approach to anatomical details, but this 
is in striking contrast to the attitude revealed in the treatment of 
ornaments which are always and invariably chiselled with utmost 
care and almost metallic precision, with all their intricate 
workmanship. 

The attitudes and movements of individual figures are also 
nothing but translations of inner experience, but again canonised by 
the respective cults. Such poses and attitudes, bhangas and mudrSs, 
as we find in Psla and Sena art were handed down directly from 
the Gupta tradition that had already evolved the essential art-forms, 
but it was given to these four centuries of art-activity to exhaust 
all their latent aesthetic possibilities. Two statical attitudes, that 
of samapsda-sthSnaka where two trunk-like, stiff, weighty and 
massive legs carry a strictly erect bust, and another of vajra- 
paryafikay—^ seated posture with soles turned upwards and resting 
on thighs, seem to have been directly derived from a high spiritual 
experience, that of unshakability in the face of extremes of tempta¬ 
tion or anger, happiness or misery, peace or storm, and unchangeability 
in the midst of the everchanging world outside. On the other hand, 
male or female associates or counterparts, gods and goddesses that 
accompany the figure of the main deity in playful bhaitgasy or 
vegetal designs in luxurious and sensuous cur\es that decorate the 
stelae, the gandharms that fly above in apparently carefree and 
playful manner, are all in deep contrast, in composition and in 
perception, to the main deity that stands or is seated calm and 
contemplative with all their weight on earth,— unshakable, immut¬ 
able, and unchangeable. In the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, 
the accompanying elements, in spite of their seeming exuberance 
and sensuous luxuriousness, maintain a balance, but in the twelfth, 
not unoften they simply overwhelm the main figures by their 
overgrowth, 
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Of other standing attitudes we know of slight sbhahga and 
tribhafiga^ of sitting attitudes the asam known as mahSrSJa-tils or 
latttSscma. All these are more or less positions of easy and self* 
conscious gracefulness. There are animated attitudes and those of 
violent and active movements as well, for example, the slitiha and 
pratyaR^ha positions, the positions of three-stride Vishnu or Varsha- 
Vishnu or those of flying gandharms. But all such attitudes, 
whether in rest or in movement, easy or animated, are the outcome 
of an experience of perfect composure and restfulness. The animated 
motion of the Varfiha-Vishuu or a flying gandharva is but an aspect 
of the conception of that god or demi-god experienced in imagina¬ 
tion ; and what seemingly is the movement of a moment is but an 
inner attitude translated as if it were in a state of movement. That 
explains why even in an image of violent movement and action as 
in Mahishamardini-Durgs or VarSha-Vishnu, there is no correspond¬ 
ing agitation or animation in their facial expression which is always 
one of calmness, happiness and bliss, the seeming movement and 
animation being only in the display of their limbs and in their 
formal poses and gestures. Not only are these attitudes of divinities 
dictated by tradition and canonised by the cults, but even the 
metaphysical interpretation thereof is furnished by them, so that 
the canons and the images provide for each other their own 
commentaries. 

As already noted above, most of the sculptures are carved on 
the stelae. In the image of SarvBiii from Deulbfldi (PI. lx, 147) 
as well as in the stone-reliefs at PahSrpur, we have already seen the 
beginnings of stelae formation. By about the 8th century it came 
to take its full shape. The middle of the entire composition is 
always occupied by the figure of the main deity in high relief on a 
plane with the accompanying lotus-throne. In specimens of the 
9th and lOtb centuries, the figure forms an integral part of the back 
slab, but with the progress of time it becomes almost independent of 
the stelae. On either side the attendant divinities (parivara-devaiSs) 
and other accompanying figures are placed on separate lotus pedestals, 
smaller in size and in lower grades of relief. Below the central 
figure is the lotus-throne placed on the pedestal which shows on its 
face and sides vahams of the divinity represented, or vegetal and 
ornamental decorations, or simply worshippers with folded hands. 
Above the main deity is the prabhavaR, particularly in the earlier 
sculptures where the back of the stelae suggests nothing but the 
surrounding halo with its border of flames. Later the back of the 
throne is richly decorated ; the leogryph motives on either side of 
the posts of the throne, the haihsa motives above the throne lintel, 
makara devices and, in later specimens, ktrtimukhas play the most 
6S 
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prominent part. Above, to the right and left, gandharvas By in 
the midst of cloud-motifs in care-free and playful manner. The linear 
scheme is thus well-determined and whatever freedom there is, can 
only be found within the rigid outline. In specimens where the 
main figure stands in samapada-sthSnaka or is seated in lalitSsana 
or in padmnsamy there is hardly any allowance for strong curves. 
But even within such strict and rigid linear scheme and severe 
composition, fluttering scarves and garments, upavttas and garlands 
following the line of the body, the curves of the accompanying 
figures, the flying gandharvas and the vegetal and cloud motifs 
introduce a certain element of liveliness in the otherwise severe 
composition. Strong curves in the composition are also noticed 
when the main figure is one in atibhafiga or tribhafiga^ but the 
main effect of solemn luxuriousness is produced not so much by the 
main figures, but by the curly exuberance of various decorative 
motifs, the elaborate jewelleries and the smooth and softly modelled 
surfaces of the bodies of the attendant deities, all worked out in 
various grades of reliefs. Difierent elements forming the composition 
are knit into one as a single plastic group which is set against the 
back slab. The decorations at the top in quick succession of surface 
and depth allow the fullest display of light and shade which are in 
deep contrast with the large span of surface occupied by the main 
deity, always kept separate from the rest by a cutting of the back 
of the slab that follows the outline of the main figure. In specimens 
where no cutting is resorted to, the main figure fully modelled in 
the round leaves an open space between itself and the background, 
offering a depth that heightens the sharpness of its own outline. 
Sometimes the parivara-devatSs are treated in the same way though 
in a much lesser degree. This allows a considerable display of light 
and shade which is not a little responsible for the liveliness of the 
otherwise rigid composition. 


X. EVOLUTION OF STYLE ; 700-1200 A. D. 

Few images that can stylistically be dated in the 8th century 
are known to us. An important group is comprised by four stone 
images, one from Boram (Manbhum), two female divinities from 
Barakar (Burdwan), and an image of Vishnu from Kakadighi 
(Dinajpur ; PI. lxi, 148). Stylistically all of them belong to the last 
phase of Gupta sculpture which is evident from the tender modelling 
of heavy bodily forms. A boldness of composition in solid masses 
is pairticularly noticeable in the stone sculptures. The compositional 
accents are distributed all over the surface, on the main as welt as 
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on subsidiary figures, and the facial and physiognomical type is 
also clearly a Gupta survival. The somewhat clumsy scroll decora¬ 
tions on the Barakar examples and the simple jewellery of the 
divinities point to the early date of the sculptures. The figures are 
so modelled as to suggest the soft texture of flesh and skin. They are 
full and heavy and the facial features are more directly connected 
with contemporary Magadhan specimens. 

The somewhat heavy bodily form is also noticeable in the 
metal images that stylistically belong to the same century. The 
SHrya from DeulbSdi, referred to above, and the VislijLU from 
Kumarpur (PI. lix,146), both exhibit a heaviness of form, though in 
the latter the modelling shows a petrified tendency. The same 
boldness of composition in solid masses is evident, but there is in 
the Vishnu specimen an accentuation of crude angles in the linear 
composition. The DeulbSdi example is in the best tradition of 
the last phase of Gupta sculpture and the tender modelling of the 
heavy bodily form is more than evident. The beaded decorations, 
the longitudinal aureoles and the simple ornaments bespeak of an 
early date for these specimens. 

Images definitely dated in the epochs of the Pslas and Senas 
are rather very rare in Bengal. So far we have only five such 
specimens : one image of Vishiju from Bsghaura (Tippera) dated 
in the third year of the reign of MflhlpSla^ (PI. lxix, 168); two 
images-one of Vishnu (PI. lxx, 171) and the other of Sarya 
(PI. LXX, 169)-dated in the reign of Govindachandra ; an image of 
Sada^iva from Rajibpur (PI. lxxv, 178) now in the Indian 
Museum and dated in the reign of Gopala iii {supra p. 167. 
f.n. 4) ; and lastly an image of Chandt fron Dalbazar, Dacca, dated 
in the third year of Lakshmanasena (PI. Lxxvii, 180). These 
furnish us with five milestones from about 990 a.d. to 1180 a.d. and 
help us to determine the stylistic trend with more or less certainty 
which is further reinforced by dated images from Bihar. For the 
two preceding centuries, however, Bengal furnishes us with no image 
definitely datable, and here also we have to turn to Bihar to find 
out the general denominator of the Eastern School during this 
period, for Bihar provides us with a considerable number of images 
dated in the regnal years of Pltla kings. But we must remember 
that the stylistic evolution in Bihar does not exactly correspond to 
that in Bengal. In Bihar the Gupta tide and tradition persist for 
a longer period than in Bengal proper, where the regional element 
asserts itself with power and strength earlier than was the case in 
Bihar. There is also a considerable difference in facial features, 
emotional characteristics and decorative details. But, nevertheless, 
a common stylistic denominator is admissible which helps to a 
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certain extent to group specimens found in different places in Bengal 
in an uninterrupted chronological sequence. To this we are further 
helped by palaeographic evidence afforded by inscribed images of 
the period. Moreover, already by the 9th century a,d., the Eastern 
School in Bengal establishes its standard and evolves its own 
principles which proceed from stage to stage according to natural 
laws of evolution. 

These stages in the natural process of evolution were sought 
to be traced for the first time by Dr. Stella Kramrisch, who has 
gone more deeply into the study of the subject than anybody else. 
The history of the process, as outlined in details by her, has here 
been taken fully into consideration, and it is gratifying to find that 
the natural laws of sculptural evolution as applied by Dr. 
Kramrisch fit in so well with the indications offered by the few 
dated sculptures available in Bengal, as well as with those deriv¬ 
able from the dated sculptures of the Mediaeval Eastern School, 
mainly from Bihar. Indeed these dated sculptures serve as chro¬ 
nological milestones in the history of plastic art in Bengal during 
these centuries. In outlining this history, therefore, this chrono¬ 
logical setting has constantly been kept in mind. The charater- 
istics indicated at each successive stage may not all be applicable 
in every case to the particular periods to which the sculptures are 
assigned, but the chronological setting as indicated below is the 
best than can be offered in the present state of our knowledge, 
especially as it would at least serve to give an idea of the essential 
and characteristic changes of the Pala and Sena sculptures. The 
following setting should not, therefore, be treated as anything more 
than a working hypothesis, which is mainly intended to focus the 
attention upon the essential features of the art of this period, and 
by bringing the isolated specimens into an ordered scheme, indi¬ 
cate in broad outline the main tendencies that were at the back 
of this creation in each successive centuries, beginning from the 
ninth. 


Ninth Century A.D. 

The 9th century bequeathes to us a number of images, of both 
stone and metal, dated in the regnal years of DevapSla, isnrapsla, 
NarSyanapala, and the Gurjara-Pralihsra emperor MahendrapSla, all, 
however, from Bihar. Throughout the century the formal appear¬ 
ance of specimens, whether in stone or metal, is one of fieriness, 
and even in more or less abstract types a relative softness is attained. 
The figures (figs. 149, 154, 156) are modelled so as to suggest the 
soft texture of the flesh and skin. The general tendency is one of 
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the fulness of modelling. In some, however, this fulness becomes 
somewhat stiff and coagulated. It is difficult to say whether this 
denotes the work of a later generation or not. A calm contempla¬ 
tion is on every face, but the modelling of the fleshly body 
invariaby reveals a contented sensuousness. Boldness of plastic 
conception persists, and the swelling of plastic masses is more evident 
in the metal images than in the stone ones. The ideal art-form is 
one of soft fleshliness within definite outlines which is still in the 
tradition of the late Eastern Gupta version. Very few specimens 
show an exalted state of mind, though the mild calmness on every 
face is accentuated by half-closed eyes invariably looking downwards. 
The plastic conception always favours a rounded modelling which 
is equally evident in the borders of the stelae. These are in a 
few instances rendered in bold flat or round mass. The shape of 
the stelae is generally half-round at the top, occasionally with slight 
suggestions of a pointed end. The folds of garments cling to the 
body like a wet sheet, and their folds are indicated by schematic and 
parallel scratches or ridges with a diaper pattern of rosettes or of 
lozenge-shapes. The standing position is either one of strict 
samapSda-sthSnaka, or one where the weight is placed on one side 
only, or one of slightest tribhanga. The sitting position, however, 
is one of lalitSsanOy a position of ease, but this shows little pliability 
and flexion. The positions of hands, legs and fingers etc, are dictated 
by iconographic tradition, while the decorative sensitiveness given 
to the fingers, and slenderness or plumpness of limbs depend upon 
individual achievement of the artist. The legs have their knees 
very carefully modelled and give an impression of elasticity and 
pliablity even when they are erect and upright. The curly locks 
of hair are spread on both sides of the shoulder in a rounded and 
orderly manner, and the ornaments are simple and heavy. Scarves 
flutter on both sides but in a rigid and regular manner in separate 
and plastic masses. The accessory figures sometimes show flexions 
of attitudes, but they are always steady and balanced. The back 
slabs are comparatively free from decorative embellishments, and 
these are indicated more in scratches than in rounded volumes. 


Tenth Century 

Out of the soft fleshliness controlled within definite outlines the 
10th century evolves a powerfully massive form of the body which 
is shaped with a disciplined vigour, and shows a conscious strength 
♦bu t seems to swell the outline from within (figs. 155, 157-164). In 
some instances this is controlled by a strict discipline even to the 
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extent of petritication of the ilesb, but in most cases it is a soft and 
tender discipline and the vigour is spread out into the surface. This 
vigour transformed the softness of the fleshly form into mighty 
majestic roundness. Almost all specimens are moulded into high 
relief and the trunk and limbs are all pregnant with the subdued 
vigour'of a mighty form. Throughout the century Pala art retains 
this quality. This is most evident in the stone figures, for example, 
in the images of RishabhanStha from Surohar, Dinajpur (PI. xix, 47), 
the Buddha fom UjSni, Faridpur (Pi. Lxviir, 164) and VartEha- 
AvatSra from Silimpur, Bogra (PI. Lxvii, 162). Even in feminine 
deities the ideal of physical form expressing a peculiar strength is 
equally noticeable, though at times it is subdued by the sensuous 
flexion of their body. The modelling still retains its sensuousness, 
though expressed within a disciplined form. 

In other respects the 10th century retains, to a large extent, 
the quality of the 9th. The facial type is the same, equally full, 
but sometimes a bit longish. The flexions of the body are slightly 
on the increase, so that we have increasing curves in the outlines 
of figures ; the lalit&sana or ardhaparyahk^sana pose is spread out 
in the surface, making itself wider and giving increasing opportunities 
for more slim curves ; but legs tend to grow stiffer, gradually losing 
elasticity. The shape of the stelae remains more or less unchanged 
and the decorations of the background sparse. The borders of the 
stelae, however, tend to become elaborate and fully modelled, 
worked out in bead and flame designs, and further decorated 
by lotus or some other decorative designs at the top. Details of 
jewellery also are more elaborately worked out, and the delicately 
chiselled and fluttering scarves begin to show their folds as well as 
their wavy undulations. The treatment of the paridhana (drapery) 
remains the same as in the preceding century, with the ends plain 
or straight, frizzled or with large undulations, according to the 
individual taste of the artist or craftsman. 


Eleventh Century 

The end of the lOth and beginning of 11th century transform 
the vigour and strength of bodily form into one of gracefulness and 
elegant mannerism, while a slender bodily type comes to be 
favoured (figs. 165-176). This is already evident in the Vishpu 
stela from BaghRura (Tippera) inscribed in the third year of 
MahipRla i (PI. lxix, 168). This particular image may be talfcen as 
stylistic index of specimens for the next three or four generations. 
The deep broad outlook of the lOth century becomes somewhat thin 
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and circumscribed, and the elegance of the slender bodily type 
gradually becomes more evident. The legs have stiffened to a great 
extent and given up all elasticity, even in postures that suggest 
movement ; the knees are still modelled but not so perfectly as in 
the 9th century specimens ; they tend to be indicated by an inched 
curved line. The upper trunk, with its liveliness of graduWed 
modelling and a face with a blissful happy expression, is however, 
in striking contrast with the lower part of the body. Accessories, 
namely, the attendant divinities, the architectonic decorations, the 
flying gandharvas, the motives on the slab, and the ornaments 
decorating the main and accompanying figures become more 
independent, and they have all an equal share in the general effect 
of the stelae. They introduce a sort of liveliness which is still kept 
in balance, but is^ already on its way to overwhelm the main figure 
by their sumptuousness. The emphasis on the decorative aspect is 
clear, which, with the progress of time, gradually tends to be almost 
playful, and later on, voluptuous in its formal treatment and 
appearance. Curls of hair and fluttering scarves are on their way 
to increase, and deep perpendicular and oblique cuts introduce a full 
display of light and shade. Independence of ornaments, the flexions 
of the accompanying figures and playfulness of the rich decorations 
keep on increasing round iconographic conventions. The bodily form 
becomes stereotyped, but the elegance of the modelling is retained 
throughout the century ; the facial type is fully expressive of 
sensitiveness, and, whatever its shape, is enlivened by a down¬ 
ward stroke of the chin, full round lips and heavily-laden eyes. The 
garments are set as within ridges against the modelling of the body, 
and in some specimens the hem of the robe is modelled with 
tenderness and with wavy curves. In some specimens one also 
notices eye-brows that have double curves, bending once more 
towards their outer ends ; this accentuates the sensitiveness of the 
eyes which in the images of the next century becomes more and 
more effective. The stela is either rounded or pointed at the top, 
but already its division into three or four architectonic parts becomes 
clear% The pedestal forms a definite unit ; the main figure rises up 
from the pedestal in one plastic mass : but the back slab with its 
accompanying figures and accessory decorations is treated in separate 
masses controlled within different architectonic units. The com¬ 
positional scheme is thus well-determined, and within this scheme 
there is an ever-growing attempt at introducing liveliness with the 
help of flexions of the body, decorations of ornaments which gradually 
dissolve into single items very delicately chiselled, and elaborate 
display of light and shade with the help of deep cuts, either oblique 
or perpendicular or both, 
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The stylistic index of the 12th century is supplied by two images* 
one of Sada&iva from RSjibpur (PI. lxxv, 178) inscribed in 
the reign of Gopftla {supra, p. 167 f.n. 4) and another of Chaud^ 
ftdlk Dalbazar, Dacca, inscribed in the third year of Lakshma^asena 
(PI. Lxxvii, 180). The slender bodily type and the formal treat¬ 
ment of the preceding century are retained, but the modelling 
becomes a bit more petrified (PI. lxxiv). The sensitiveness of 
the facial expression disappears and is replaced by a serious heaviness; 
the modelled eye-brows seem to exist without any significance, 
merely for decoration ; the legs have become almost column-like 
without any elasticity, and are decorated by an incised round line 
to indicate the knee. The relief in three or four architectonic units 
is covered by dense and heavy multitudes of accompanying figures 
and decorative details which grow more and more sumptuous and 
elaborate, and ultimately cover the compositional scheme altogether. 
Not only the modelling but also the volume becomes petrified and 
gradually loses its plastic significance. Ornaments are inordinately 
lavish and sumptuous, and do not seem to be connected organically 
with the figures. The accessories and ornaments, independent by 
themselves, are exaggerated to the utmost. They lose their signi¬ 
ficance and degenerate into decorations. The flexions of the body 
become extended to their utmost limit ; bends to their last possib- 
lities are employed; but the expression of movement is only that of 
pattern without any suggestiveness. The garments are bordered by 
small waves and the ends of the drapery are arranged in rounded 
zig-zags ; not unoften the hem of the uttariya is bordered with a 
narrow flounce. Scarves flutter in wavy undulations so as to accen¬ 
tuate the playful movements which are in consonance with the spirit 
of the entire stela. This display of spontaneously playful movement 
is evident in the postures of some of the minor figures, as for example, 
the gandharvas and some of the attendant divinities, as well as in 
the increasing linear movements of the drapery and frivolous 
exuberance of jewellery, garments and fashion of wearing the hair. 
This is equally evident in the clumsy and crowded scrolls treated 
in deep contrast of light and shade. But in spite of over-exaggera¬ 
tion of movements of accompanying figures and decorative accessories, 
there is a stiffening of the facial and physiognomical features. The 
plastic volume grows, as we have said, more and more petrified. 
The facial features, in spite of voluptuous and full curly lips and 
doubly-curved eye-brows and smiling expression, become-^pointed, 
almost to a triangle, and rigid, without any deep spiritual significance. 
The blissfully happy and glowing expression of meditation that had 
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been attained in the preceding centuries is now laden with a mokt 
expression of heavy enjoyment of deep pleasure of a past moment 
(cf. the Chandl Image of the 3rd year of Lakshmanasena). One, 
however, notices here and there signs of a new artistic inspiration, 
of new creativeness amid a degenerate system that was already on its 
way to suffocation by worldly exuberance. A spontaneous power 
of modelling in a completely round form inspires a tough and vigorous 
artistic form in some rare specimens, and in spite of sumptuousness 
of ornaments and a precise outline it reveals a conscious dignity and 
strength, a freshness of elementary experience that could yet save 
the art from final stagnation (PI. lxxvi, 179 ). But that was not 
to be. Left to itself, the art could pet haps yet find out new channels 
or new experiences, but all chances were set at rest by the rapid 
rush of Islam. 


XI. General Conclusions 

The art of 12th century represents mainly that of the Senas, and 
a cross-section of the literature and culture patronised at the Sena 
court reveals the attitude of worldly exuberance that one notices in 
Sena sculptures. Even religious themes—both in art and literature— 
are endowed with a worldly consciousness and almost physical charm 
and grace (figs. 177-181). The poem of Jayadeva, for example, may be 
regarded as a literary counter-part of the voluptuous sensuousness 
of the Sena art. In its origin it had no doubt a religious inspiration, 
but there is also no doubt that what was basically a spiritual 
experience came to be overshadowed by a worldly trend developed 
in the Sena court. Sensuousness and grace were properties of 
earlier periods of Bengali art as well, but it was left to the Senas to 
allow them to degenerate into mere worldly lavishness. 

It is not impossible that the explanation for this worldly lavish¬ 
ness of Sena sculptures is to be found in the strain of their foreign 
blood. Contemporary South Indian sculpture is equally lavish in its 
worldliness, though lacking in the grace, sensuousness, and anima¬ 
tion of Sena images which were direct legacies from earlier P&la 
sculptures. 

The four centuries of Psla and Sena rule have bequeathed 
to us a very large number of images now sheltered in the different 
museums of the province, or scattered in villages, temples, tree-shades, 
markets and private houses. Every year stray explorations, diggings 
of tanks or at mounds, are incessantly yielding new specimens. 
It remains to be seen whether all of them would fit in with the 
process of evolution just outlined. For reasons stated above this out¬ 
line has necessarily to be tentative and can only be roughly sketched. 
69 
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One stage gradually merges into another, sometimes anticipating the 
next, sometimes continuing the past through the next. No cl^-cut 
demarcation between different stages is, therefore, possible. Besides, 
living art is not susceptible to dead uniformity, and we must always 
expect exceptions to the general process ; for example, we find 
different types of facial features as also of compositional arrangements 
during the same period, and even in the short space of a single 
reign (cf. PI. lxx, 169, 171). As to facial features it is certain that 
there are stamps of various ethnical elements that composed the 
people of contemporary Bengal. In some specimens there is a 
marked Mongoloid element which must have been due to ethnic 
infiltrations through the north-east. The Senas themselves were a 
foreign element and how much they contributed to the facial type 
is yet to be determined. Local variations and trends are an important 
factor to be taken into account, and individual craftsmanship must 
have played its part ; and finally the indigenous art of the people also 
probably existed side by side, only worked out in poorer materials. 
It is only too likely that unconsciously the art of the court, the 
cult, and prosperous lay communities came into contact with the art 
of the people, and was influenced by it, but on the whole it guarded 
itself by a carefully followed hieratic tradition. This is exemplified 
by a stone image of Psrvati, dated in 1579 6aka Era, now in the 
VRS. Museum (PI. lxxvii, 182) which still retains in general the 
P8la and Sena idiom of art, though in a very wooden and schematic 
fashion. 

The art-form during these four long centuries proceeds in a 
wavering line ; sometimes favouring a fleshly form frankly sensuous, 
sometimes an abstract form equally sensuous, not frankly but 
suggestively, both tendencies working within the strict rigours of 
canonical tradition. The art seems to have derived its charm and 
peculiar character from an oscillation between the reality of the 
flesh and the reality of abstraction, perhaps between two minds, one 
deeply imbued with the sadhaniS of the Tantra that knows this 
physical body to be abode of heavenly bliss, and the other aspiring 
to abstract the godliness in man out of his material body itself,— 
the ideal {sadhmn) of Brahmanical Hinduism. In striking contrast 
to this ideological oscillation between two tendencies, is the' gradual 
evolution of the composition. It begins with quiet simple flexions 
and attitudes of the body and simple decorations and ornamenta¬ 
tions ; but with the progress of time the flexions and attitude of 
the body become excited and agitated, decorations and ornamenta¬ 
tions, playful and frivolous. This tendency from simple and t}Qiet 
to agitated and frivolous general appearance, proceeds in a steady 
straight course. In any case this tendency seems to have worked 
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itself to such exaggerations that it came to sit heavily on the art 
itself, and 'when finally Islam came and with it came also a change 
in the Court, and for a time in the socio-religious institutions and 
establishments, the art was suffocated, if not to immediate death, 
at least to immediate stagnation. 

The paucity of art-specimens datable in the 13th and the 
two following centuries, compared with those of the preceding three 
hundred years, reveals in a striking manner almost a complete 
break with the tradition of the past, such as we can only dimly 
perceive also in the other spheres of culture and civilisation of 
Bengal. It indicates the organic relation between political condi¬ 
tion and development of culture on the one hand, and the exhaus¬ 
tion of an art-tradition from inside, on the other. The domination 
of an alien race seems to have hastened the stagnation of Hindu art 
in Bengal, at least for the time being. 

This sudden end is to be regretted all the more, as Bengal 
permanently enriched, and made a notable contribution to, the art- 
tradition of India, specially at a time when it was gradually losing 
its vitality in many regions. Even the few specimens that have 
survived the ravages of man and nature to tell the tale of the 
evolution of sculpture in Bengal leave no doubt about its high 
qualities and inherent possibilities. Judged by any standard, it 
easily holds a high position in Medieval India. Apart from its 
special characteristics and technical excellence described above, the 
sculptures of Bengal often display a high aesthetic quality which 
must ever remain the ultimate basis of the proper valuation of art. 
A detailed discussion of this topic is beyond the scope of the present 
chapter. Nevertheless attention may be drawn to a few specimens 
selected at random from the accompanying illustrations which 
would give a fair idea of the aesthetic merits of the Bengal 
sculptures f'c.g. Figs. 21,24,26, 32, 111, 112, 114, 115, 122, 144, 
151, 152, 154, 160, 163, 173, 175, 181). These are not necessarily 
the very best—and, of course, opinions would differ greatly on their 
relative aesthetic merits as compared with others— but they are 
cited merely as illustrative of the high qualities that distinguish the 
plastic art of Bengal and ensure it a high place in any classifica¬ 
tion of the medieval art of India. 



III. PAINTING 


Specimens of painting datable earlier than the Psla period have 
not Idtherto been traced anywhere in Bengal. But a casual remark 
in Fa*hien’s account^ indicates that painting as a creative art was 
known and practised in the country as early as the fourth century a.d. 
According to the ^ilpa-^Sstra texts of later times it is almost a 
canonical injunction to decorate temple-walls with paintings. There 
is thus every reason to assume that temples and other religious 
establishments had their walls decorated with mural or fresco 
paintings in Bengal as elsewhere in India. But these are all 
irrevocably lost. 

Extant specimens of early paintings in Eastern India are illu¬ 
minations on palm-leaves of manuscripts, ranging from approximately 
the beginning of the 1 Ith century a.d. to the end of the I2th. 
All of them refer to the Pfila culture-period, and among the more 
important ones, so far known, may be enumerated the following :— 
1-2. Two Ash(asShasrikci PrajhapSramitS mss. dated in the 
5th and the 6th year respectively of Mahlpsla (Cam¬ 
bridge, Add. 1464® and Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal No. 4713)® which are probably the earliest. 

3. Ashfas^hasrika Frajfi3p3ramita ms. dated in the 39th 
year of Rsmapsla, formerly of the Vredenburg 
Collection.* 

4-5. Two Ash(as3hasrik3 Prajfiaparamits mss. belonging to 
the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, one dated in 
the 19th year of king Harivarman (supra pp. 200 fif.), 
and another belonging to about the 12tb century.* 

6. The Ashfasahasrika Prajfiaparamita ms. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (A. 15) dated in n.e. 191, 
i.e. 1071 A.D.* 


* Fa-bien stayed two years at Tsmralipti, “writing out his SUtras, and drawing 
pictures of images” (Fa-A/en. 100). 

* Foucher-/con. 31, PI. x, figs. 1, 3-5 ; Bendall, CanAridge Cat. 101. 

» Proc.ASB.\m,x>.€9. 

Vredenburg, “Continuity of Pictorial Tradition in India.” {BSpam, 1920, 
No. 1, figs. 1-11, pp. 7-11). 

* Unpublished. 

« Best half-tone and coloured representations of these illuntinations can be 
seen in JISOA. in, No. i, Pis. ix, x, and xi. Cf. also Fouchcr-/co». 27 ff. 
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7-8. Two MSS. one of the K&raf^4(ivyuha, and the other of 
the BodhicharySvatara, both belonging to about the 
12th century (Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi)' 

9. The MS. No. 20589 of the Boston Museum, dated in the 
4th year of Gopflia (iii. ?),* 

10. The Sawamura ms.® 

11. The British Museum MS. of Ashiasahasrika PrajfiapSra- 
mita dated in the 15th year of Gopala (or. 6902).® 

12-13. The Paficharaksha ms. of the 14th year of Nayapala,® 
and another ms. (Add. No. 1643),« dated 1015 a.d., 
both now preserved in the library of the Cambridge 
University. 

14. The Ashfasahasrika Prajfiaparamita ms., A. S. B. No. 
4203, dated n.e. 268 Le. 1148 a.d.’ 

15. The ms. of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal No. 9789 
A, dated the 18th year after Govindapala® (c. 1180 a.d., 
supra p. 171. f.n. 1), which is perhaps the latest in 
date. 

16. A ms., for some time in the possession of Mr. Ajit Ghosh 

of Calcutta,® 

It will be seen that such illuminated manuscripts are few in 
number, and in point of time they occupy only two centuries, but 
it is possible to draw inferences from the large number of stone and 
metal images prior to and contemporaneous with these miniatures. 
Besides these miniatures, we have at our disposal three engraved 
drawings on copper-plates that may be said to belong to about the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries respectively, detailing 
Brahmanical subjects. 

Iconographically, almost all these paintings belong to the 
Vajraysna-Tantraysna pantheon {supra p. 467), and represent, accord- 


* Unpublished. 

* Coomaraswamy, Portfolio of Indian Art, Pis. xxxii-xxxv. 

* OZ. 1926, Pis. ix-x. 

< JRAS. 1910, pp. 150-51. 

* PB. PL XXXVII, fig. 3 ; also Sastri-Ca<. i. 6. 

* Bhatt.-Car. PI. i. figs, a-d; also Fouchcr-fcon, Vol. i. pp. 16-17. 

’’ A reproduction of one of the illuminationsof this may be seen in JISOA. i. 
PI. xxxn, fig. 2. 

* PB. PI. xxxvn, fig. 2. 

> Ghosh, “Miniatures of a newly-discovered Buddhist Palm-leaf Manuscript 
from Bengal” (Rupam, 1929, p. 78). It is understood that the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal have in their possession another illuminated manuscript of the 
Ash^UhasrikS Prdjnnpdramita, not yet brought to light or even largely known to 
the scholarly world. 
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ing to prescribed s&dhanas^ gods and goddesses of the cults such as 
Turfl, Lokanatha, Chuqida, Mahakala, Amitabha, Avalokita, Maitreya, 
VajrapSni, Aka§agarbha etc. with their attendant divinities. Some 
of these miniatures are iconographically very important, inasmuch 
as they help to identify gods and goddesses of the Vajrayffna- 
TantraySna pantheon mentioned in their respective sSdhanas, but not 
met with in contemporary plastic art. More often than not, those 
illuminations represent the full maitdala of the main divinities for 
which there is obviously the space and scope available in painting, 
but not in plastic art. A few miniatures depict stories from the 
Jstakas or from the life of the Buddha as well. They were executed 
under the patronage and direction of the members of the ruling, the 
priestly and prosperous lay classes of the existing social order. The 
sociological background of this art was therefore the same as that 
of contemporary sculptural and monumental ai»t. 

It will be readily seen that geographically these manuscripts 
were not all written within the modern language area of the Bengali¬ 
speaking people ; some of them come from Bihar and some from 
Nepal. But as there is hardly any appreciable styiistical difference 
in the pictures due to geographical limitations during the period 
under review, they can conveniently be studied as belonging to one 
and the same group, specially when we find that definitely known 
Bengal production (e.g. the one written in the 19th year of Hari- 
varman) have the same artistic character as those produced in Bihar, 
and also resemble to a great extent those produced in Nepal. 

It must be pointed out at the very outset that these miniatures 
do not represent a separate style of book-illustration ; they are in 
fact mural paintings in reduced dimension, and can in no way be 
compared with a truly characteristic phase of book-illustration which 
constitutes a fascinating chapter in the history of art in Persia, 
China, mediaeval West or in mediaeval India. This is evident from 
the fact that the miniatures mostly represent gods and goddesses 
belonging to different temples and monastic establishments of the 
period and are not illustrative of the subject-matter of the mss. in 
which they find place. In fact, they have hardly any relation 
whatsoever with the subject of the texts they embellish. 

The colours used in these paintings are orpiment yellow, white, 
indigo-blue, Indian ink-black, cinnabar red, and green. The last 
appears to be a mixture of orpiment and indigo, unlike the green of 
AJants. All these are used in different shades. But on the j^ole, 
the general colour arrangement of the divinities is mostly determined 
by iconographical requirements. Neither Indian red or any ochres, 
nor ultramarine is us^. Tonality of colours is practically unknown. 
The outline is either drawn in black or in red, and as usual in Indian 
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painting, seems to have been sketched out first, and later on filled 
in with colour. 

Usually, the composition of these illuminations follows some 
well-known schematic principles of balance. In most of them, the 
main divinity, always of larger size, stands or is seated in the centre 
against the background either of an architectural design or of an 
elongated or semi-round aureole, or inside a terraced temple-represen¬ 
tation, flanked evenly on two sides by lesser divinities of the ma^4cila, 
in single or double, straight or circular, rows as their number may 
require. When the main divinity occupies one side, the lesser ones of 
the man4ala occupy another. The law of perspective is the same as 
in contemporary plastic art ; it is invariably linear. The ‘horror 
vacui’ is equally noticed and the vacant space is filled by flying 
divinities, vegetal or ornamental decorations, architectural motifs or 
similar other devices. The whole painted surface is framed on two 
sides by upright panels. 

With the help of the dated manuscripts it is possible to arrange 
these miniature paintings in a chronological sequence, but it hardly 
shows any appreciable stylistic evolution ; in fact, the trend and 
tendencies, so far as painting is concerned, seem to have remained 
fixed, more or less, during the two centuries referred to above. 

These miniature paintings reveal an already developed form and 
technique so that they must not be considered as isolated examples ; 
rather their form indicates that they were intimately linked with an 
art practice and tradition that must have existed in the form of large 
wall-paintings or manuscript-illuminations that carried the earlier 
tradition of Ajaijtg and Ellora in an uninterrupted sequence. This 
will be clearer from an analysis of the paintings themselves. 

Consider, for instance, two miniatures from the two earliest dated 
MSS. of the 5 th and the 6th year of Mahipflla mentioned above. The 
illumination representing the story of the birth of the Buddha in 
theA. S. B. MS. No. 4713.^ shows clearly that the artist depends 
for his effect as much on the modelling in colour as on the modelling 
capacity of the line, sinuous and flowing,—lines increasing and 
decreasing in thickness in accordance with the degree of the surging 
roundness of the contour that they accompany or outline. Look at 
the left arm of MSyadevi's sister, or at the lower abdomen of both 
MBySdevl and her sister, where both those qualities are equally in 
evidence. Modelling in colour is also particularly noticeable in the 


» PI. Lxxvm, fig. 184. An enlarged reproduction is given in JISOA. i. 
Pl. xxxvn, fig. 1, with discussion of its artistic qualities by Dr, Stella Kramrisdi, 
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use of high lights distributed in a summary manner in those 
places of the body and face which are meant to come forth to higher 
planes. These high lights, as is usual in Indian painting, are achieved 
by laying on white in various shades. The treatment is no doubt 
rigid, but subtler transition in the modelling is not unknown ; this 
is clearly noticeable in the treatment of the face and torso of 
MfiySdevl. But compare the treatment of the face of MSyfidevI 
with that of the face of her sister ; the subtler transitions are absent 
in the latter case, the plastically modelled treatment is practically 
on the stagnating point, and the facial features are completely 
linearised. 

The Cambridge ms. Add. 1464 is older by one year. In the 
A. S. B. MS. illumination (dated in the 6th year of MahipSla), as 
noted above, the plastic quality is potent in the modelling capacity 
of the line as well as in the colour-modelling ; but in the slightly 
earlier illuminations of this ms, the colour modelling is faint and 
stereotyped ; whatever amount of modelling in colour is in evidence 
is distributed in an otherwise flat and tight surface. Whatever 
remains of it is held tightly by the skin in firm grip ; the attitudes 
of the figures are pale-like erect whatever their actual postures or 
positions ; an impression of flexibility is, however, imparted into 
them by their linear inflexions. This faint and stereotyped colour¬ 
modelling, however, leaves the modelling capacity of the line almost 
untouched ; indeed it is still valid and always in flowing curves 
along with the broad expanse of almost a flat and thinned surface. 

In the Boston and Sawamura mss., in some of the miniatures 
of the MS formerly in the Vredenburg collection, in some again of 
the MS. for some time in the possession of Mr. Ajit Ghosh of Calcutta, 
as well as in the majority of the illuminations of the mss. in the 
collection of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, one can see 
a similar treatment in its fullest expression. Forinstance, in a majority 
of the illuminations of the Vredenburg ms. the colour modelling is 
faint so that the surface controlled within the lines has thinned to 
a considerable extent, but the lines themselves not only sway in 
elegance and sensitiveness but are also perfect in execution. The 
main outline or the torso of the main figure in three-quarter profile 
is bent in a concave curve. The linear inflexions of the outlines 
as well as of the garlands and upavitas have a stereotyped setting, 
and have hardly any meaning against the background of a thinned 
surface ; they are nevertheless of the same degree of elegance^d 
refinement as some of the contemporary Psla sculptures. 

But consider again a miniature from the same Vredenburg 
manuscript representing the Green Tsra accompanied by two atten¬ 
dant goddesses, one of which coloured yellow may be A6oka-kSntff 
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Here, however, the plastically modelled treatment with the help of 
colour shows itself on its way to thinning, but is still quite in 
evidence. This can be best seen in the torsos of all the three figures. 
The modelling quality of the sinuous and flowing line retains its full 
vitality. It is thus evident that both the treatments, namely, the 
plastically modelled treatment and the modelled treatment of the 
flowing and sinuous line appear side by side in the same manuscript. 
In fact, both treatments are synchronous and both can be seen 
side by side in, for example, the miniatures of the Vredenburg ms. 
which may be regarded as the finest specimens of Bengali painting 
so far known to us (cf. Frontispiece). 

The illuminations in the A. S. B. ms. No. A. 15 are of a higher 
standard. The modelling quality of colour is flat and thin, but 
whatever there is, is distributed intelligently all over the surface in 
graceful modulations. Occasionally, there are also touches of high 
lights,^ specially in the transitions of the face. But the line fully 
retains its flowing largeness and tough flux (Pis. lxxix, lxxx.) 

But even this line, which is the main pivot of these paintings, 
is weak, brisk and faltering in some of the miniatures. Cambridge 
MS. Add. 1643 is dated early in the eleventh century. Consider the 
lines of the illuminations of this ms. and see how weak and faltering 
they are ; they appear to be broken and clipped and have lost their 
flowing and uninterrupted flux ; in some examples they are even 
sharp and somewhat hectic. Also, whatever modelling in colour is 
evident, is desiccated and disintegrated. But in the same ms. 
again, there are some illuminations, e.g. the one with the label 
**Samata(e Jayatuhga LokanStha," where the line is not so short- 
featured and crisp: it has a continuous flux no doubt, but is 
unrefined by any grace or sentiment. Modelling in colour is faint 
and is responsible for the thin surface of the contour that is 
characterised by an upward stiffening, even where the figures are 
seated or standing in graceful tribhanga, a posture so fondly and 
widely cherished in Psla and Sena plastic art. 

The same tendency is more clearly noticeable in, for example, 
the illumination representing the Buddha discoursing to Maitreya 
and Subhuti in the A.S.B. ms. No. 4203, dated n.e. 268 i.e. 1148 a.d. 
Though affiliated to the East Indian tradition, the illuminations of 
these seem to have a distinctly Nepalese flavour and idiom which 
can be seen in the absence of any trace of modelling in the coloured 
surface, in the upward stiffening of the pale-like erect bodies, and 


» See, e.g., the face of Mahsiri Tartt in PI. uoex, 190. 
70 
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in the curt and broken and almost stagnant quality of the line. 
Compositionally, too, the miniatures are divided into single and 
separate units which are not inherently related to one whole by 
one single rhythm. 

A. S. B. MS. No. 9789 A, dated in the 18th year after Govindap 
pBla’s reign, is perhaps the latest in date of Psla miniatures which are 
hitherto known. Stylistically speaking, the illuminations of this ms. 
are but painted equivalents of contemporary plastic art of Bengal 
which is altogether given to modelled mass, in varying degree, and 
the flowing curve. These miniatures are also distinguished by their 
plastically modelled treatment in line and colour, but the modelling 
in colour is somewhat rigid and almost on the verge of stagnation, 
and, though belonging to a later date, are thus more closely related 
to the earlier miniatures of the Vredenburg ms. or the A. S. B. ms. 
No. A 15, etc. 

Several conclusions follow from the analysis made above. It is 
now evdinet that East Indian paintings, with the tendencies noticed 
above are, stylistically speaking, painted equivalents of contemporary 
plastic art of the Pslas and Senas, both in outer form and inner 
quality. In the plastically modelled treatment in colour as well as 
of the linear inflexions, there are indeed, as we have seen above, 
variations in degree and quality, but in most cases this is perhaps 
the outcome of the time factor or of the individual quality of the 
artist. As in sculptures and bronzes of the period, so in this class 
of paintings as well, one easily notices the modelled mass controlled 
within definite but sinuous lines, and the flowing curve in the contour 
of the body and the lower abdomen as well as in the sensitive lines 
of the fingers. So far as the modelled mass goes what the sculptor 
achieves by gradations in the three dimensions at his disposal the 
painter does with his colours. A careful analysis of the facial 
features or poses and attitudes of the different parts of the body, as 
well as of the ornaments of the examples referred to above, would 
at once establish the family likeness of these paintings with the 
plastic art of the period. 

It is equally evident that these miniatures are basically and 
fundamentally related to and derived from the Indian pictorial 
traditions so well-known in Ajants and Ellora. These traditions 
belong to two types—“classical” and “mediaeval.” The implica¬ 
tions of both the terms have been fully brought out by Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch' and are now almost universally accepted. The purest 
Ajants type has been labelled “classically Indian” and the other 


Kratnrisch, in JISQA.i, No. 2, p. 132, where other references are given. 


1 
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type noticeable in Ajanta Ellora, and also in Eastern India 
niediaevally Indian. The classical type is of a thoroughly plastic 
conception whereas the mediaeval is linear. Both the types,as we have 
seen above, appear simultaneously and side by side, but sometimes 
they are also fused together as in some of the Ellorff paintings as 
well as in a good number of East Indian illuminations. "One of 
the results of this fusion is the concave curve as outline of the body, 
arrested and full of tension, as well as the zigzag pattern of s uch 
poses which originally have been swaying in ample curves in an 
uninterrupted flux.”^ 

The beginning of the linear conception can be traced back no 
doubt to EllorS painting ; but it is perhaps in Western India that 
this conception found its widest expression, though in a few 12th 
and 13th century examples of drawings on copper-plates found in 
localities ranging from the Sunderbans to Chittagong, we have 
some of its earlier versions, even earlier than those in cer tain pala 
miniatures already noticed above. An illumination reproduced on PI. 
xxxdi (right, topmost panel) of Coomaraswamy’s Portfolio of Indian 
Art, illustrates very well the "mediaeval” type within Pala p ainting . 
It now appears that this linear conception, wherever it might have 
originated, must have become an all-India property of art conception, 
more or less in a developed form, already by about the 1 Ith or 12th 
century. Psla and Sena sculpture, however, kept itself almost 
untouched by this tendency, but Psla painting could not, painting 
being itself two-dimensional. Eastern India transferred this tendency 
to Nepal® and Burma.® 

The fruition of the "mediaeval” tendency, that is of the linear 
conception, in Bengal, can best be seen in the drawings on copper¬ 
plates referred to above.* The Sunderban Plate (PI. lxxviii. 183) 
has a representation of Vishnu and Garuda, while an unpublished 
engraving from Mehar (Chittagong) represents a pair of figures 
engaged in a deathly struggle. The former belongs to the closing years 
of the 12th century {supra p. 222) while the latter to the 13th {supra 
p. 253). In both these drawings the modelling quality of the line 
is fully valid ; still flowing, alert and sweeping. It continues 
to retain its large sweep and undisturbed flux, though wherever 

» //SOi4.1. No. 2, p. 132. 

' Ibid. pp. 129-47 and Plates. 

» Cf JISOA. vi. 137-44 and Plates, 

* Three such engravings are known : (1) An eleventh century copper¬ 
plate with engravings of a bull and tail-piece, referred to by Coomaraswamy in 
OZ. 1926, p. 3; (2) The engravings on the Sunderban Copper-plate of Dommana- 
psla (s<(pra p. 222) discussed by D. P. Ghosh in JZSOyf. n. No. 2. pp, 127-29, and 
Plate ; (3) The Mehar Copper-plate (supra p. 253), now in the Aiutodi Museum. 
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there is the slightest pretext, it loves to indulge in brisk curves. 
It has morever an exuberance, a vivacity that seems to be out of 
all proportion to the subject-matter, and is born of no inner know¬ 
ledge or significance ; and it is perhaps an outcome of these vivacity 
and exuberance that the lines of the face, when shown in profile or 
three quarters, from angles or sharp curves in a beak-like nose, or 
in an almost angular chin, and the bow-like curves of the brows 
or rims of the upper lips are extended as far as they would permit. 
The artist seems to have been carried away by his lines which are 
with him the only means of establishing his identity with his subject 
matter ; this is especially marked in his delight in drawing brisk or 
extended curves. Even in the delineation of frontal positions the 
face becomes completely linearised, and where there is little scope 
for accentuation of sharpness, the curves are as brisk and as much 
repeated as possible. The Mehar engraving is of a higher artistic 
standard ; the line is more powerful and shows modelling capacity; 
but the ‘‘mediaeval’I tendency is potent in this as well. 

It is easy to discover a superficial resemblance between this 
tradition of painting and that of Western India, mainly Gujarati, 
examples of which are abundant from the fourteenth century 
onwards. Both these traditions belong to the same tendency, to 
the same “mediaeval” conception, but there is yet a striking 
difference. The quality of the line in the two traditions differs to 
a very large extent. The line in “Western” tradition is flaming 
and pointed, angles are sharp almost to a geometrical point, and 
though there is the same predilection for brisk and extended curves, 
they are drawn almost without any emotion, and not unoften 
broken. They have hardly anything to compare with the sensitive, 
emotional and uninterrupted sweep of the line replete with a 
melodious lyricism as one sees in the examples cited above. The 
“Western” line has nothing but flat and hardened surfaces to 
control within its limits, but the Bengal line with its sensitiveness, 
tempered lyricism and short or extended curves as the case may be, 
shows off the roundness of the mass that is confined within its 
boundaries. Not only did this tradition impart itself to Nepal and 
Burma, but it continued with vigour in Bengal, Assam and Orissa 
up to comparatively late mediaeval times^ side by side with the 
pure Ajanta tradition of the modelled treatment of the line which 
can be traced down to modern times in the patas from Kslighst, 
Calcutta. Here also Bengali painting is not an isolated chapter, but 
is rather a local version of the contemporary all-India tendency in 
painting. ^ 

* Some Bengal miniatures from the 13th century onwards show this mediaeval 
tendency in full swing. 



CHAPTER XV 

SOCIETY 

I. Ethnouxjical Background 

It has been noted above' that deprecatory references in Vedic 
literature indicate that the primitive people in Bengal were different 
in race and culture from the Vedic Aryans. This conclusion is borne 
out by the evidence of language and anthropology, and reference 
has already been made {si4pra pp. 374-75) to the diverse racial and 
linguistic elements which can be traced in the composition of the 
Bengali people and language. 

The history of the different races that settled in Bengal in 
primitive times belongs to the domain of anthropology, and cannot 
be treated here in details. But in order to understand properly the 
background of social conditions in Bengal, it is necessary to state 
briefly some of the important ethnological deductions made by the 
anthropologists in respect of the people of Bengal. 

Broadly speaking, we can distinguish two elements in the people 
of Bengal: one consisting of the primitive tribes like the Kols, 
Sabaras, Pulindas, Hsdi, Dom, Chandala and others designated as 
the Mlechchhas ; and the other consisting of the higher classes of 
people which come within the framework of the caste system (see 
infra pp. 567 ff.). The former groups are representatives of the 
earliest inhabitants of Bengal, and the majority, if not the whole, 
of them were probably descended from the non-Aryan people of the 
Rigvedic age, referred to as Nishsdas in Vedic literature. The ethnic 
name Nishada, proposed by the late Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad 
Chanda for this primitive non-Aryan people, is now generally 
accepted, though some would call them “Austro-Asiatic”or ‘‘Austric” 
according to the family to which their language belonged. These 
Nishsdas, with a neolithic culture, formed the substratum of the 
population of Bengal, as of most other parts of India, but were 
submerged by new waves of people with a high culture and 
civilisation, so tliat ultimately they touched only the outer fringe 
of society, while the latter formed its very basis and foundation. 
The racial composition of this latter group is, therefore, a question 
of primary importance in any study of Ihe social conditions 
of Bengal. 


' Supra pp. 7-8 ; 35 
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Although no reliable evidence is available in respect of ancient 
times. Professor P. C. Mahalanobis has thrown interesting light on 
this question by a detailed analysis of the anthropometric data 
regarding thirty modern typical castes of Northern India, including 
seven from Bengal, viz. Brshmana, KByastba, Sadgopa, Kaivarta, 
Rsjban&i, Pod and Bsgdi. Some of his general conclusions may be 
stated as follows 

1. The Bengal Brahmans resemble the other Bengal castes far 
more closely than they (the Brahmans) resemble castes outside 
Bengal, including the Brahmans. 

2. There is a close association between resemblance with the 
Brahmans and social status of a caste in Bengal. In other words, 
the proposition “the higher the social status the greater is the 
resemblance with the Bengal Brahmans'’ is almost literally true. 

3. The KSyasthas, Sadgopas and Kaivartas are typical 
indigenous castes of Bengal'. 

4. The Ksyasthas show great resemblance with all the Bengal 
castes, particularly with the “middle castes” (Sadgopas, Kaivartas 
and Pods) of Bengal. There is very little difference between the 
Sadgopas and the KSyasthas on the whole. 

5. The Kaivartas show as much intermixture within Bengal as 
Kttyasthas and Sadgopas, but less affinity with upper castes and 
greater resemblance with lower castes. 

The Bengal Brahmans stand out prominently as the only 
caste in Bengal which shows definite evidence of resemblance with 
the Punjab and also a substantial amount of resemblance with 
"upper castes” outside Bengal. They do not appear to have 
intermixed appreciably with eastern tribes and are practically free 
from racial contact with the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur. 

7. The Ksyasthas, the Sadgopas and the Kaivartas show the 
same amount of moderate resemblance with Bihar, but do not show 
any resemblance with the Punjab. Resemblance with the aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur is not appreciable. Indications of such 
intermixture increase as we go down the social scale, being very 
large, for example, in the cases of the Bflgdis and the Pods. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Mahalanobis, in making the 
analysis of race-mixtuie in Bengal, could take into consideration 
only a limited number of castes. In view of this and the insufficiency 
of accurate anthropometric data available in this country, it would 
not perhaps be safe to admit, without reserve, the truth of all the 
general observations made by him. But if, subject to this 
caution, we provisionally accept them as working hypotheses, we 


‘ JASB. N. S. xxm. 301-33. 
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may draw some important inferences and find corroboration for 
others.^ 

The information concerning the Brfihma]^as is of great interest. 
Their resemblance with upper castes outside Bengal is easily ex¬ 
plained by the constant immigration of the latter into Bengal 
(v. infra p. 579), and their growing dislike of inter-marriage and 
inter-dining noted below (pp. 575-77). At the same time the fact that 
these Brahmans resemble the other castes of Bengal far more closely 
than they (the Brahmans) resemble the castes, including Brahmans, 
of other parts of India, proves that they were also mainly indigenous 
people of Bengal, were never isolated from the other castes, and 
did not strictly observe the rules against inter-dining and inter¬ 
marriage, which we.re evidently of slow growth and never fully 
operative in ancient times. 

But by far the most interesting result of the analysis of Professor 
Mahalanobis is that it demonstrates the homogeneity of the upper 
castes of Bengal, who formed a distinct entity among the peoples of 
India. Their moderate resemblance with the Biharis is the inevitable 
consequence of close association between Bengal and Bihar due to 
political reasons and geographical contiguity. It may, therefore, be 
presumed from the result of the analysis, that the upper classes of 
Bengal formed a distinct racial unit, which underwent only very 
slight changes in historic times by contact with the aboriginal tribes 
surrounding them and the immigrants from Upper India. This is 
true also of the Brahmans, subject to what has been said above. 
For according to anthropometric rests the Brahmans of Bengal “are 
more closely related to their non-Brahman neighbours than to the 
Brahmans of Midland”® 

We may thus postulate an ethnically distinct race in Bengal 
which formed the background of a social and political entity in 
historic times. As to the o gin of this race, opinions, as usual, widely 
differ. Without entering into minute anthropological discussions, 
it will suffice to state here the more important views on this subject. 
Anthropologists generally agree that the Bengalis “originally came 
of an ethnic stock that was different from the stock from which the 


* More anthropometric data regarding the Btshmanas and other castes in 
Bengal have been collected since Prof. Mahalanobis wrote. They are, however, 
very meagre, and generally support his conclusions. 

* R. P. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, p. 162. As noted above, the same view 
is maintained by Prof. Mahalanobis. It is also supported by Mr. H. C. Chakladar*s 
analysis of the anthropometric data regarding the Brshmanas and the Muchis of 
Bengal (Presidential Address, Anthropological Section. PSC, xxni. 359-90), men¬ 
tioned later, 
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Vedic Aryans originated.** This view rests upon a comparative 
study of the shape of the skulls. For while “long heads** pre¬ 
ponderate in all ranks of society in the provinces that now represent 
the ancient Vedic Aryandom, there is a preponderance of “medium 
and round heads” in Bengal.^ Sir Herbert Risley, to whom belongs 
the credit for the first scientiiic investigation of the origin of the 
Indian peoples, traced the round-headed element among the 
Bengalis to Dravidian and Mongoloid admixture.^ The late Rai 
Bahadur R. P. Chanda, who was the first to oppose Risley’s theory 
of the Mongolo-Dravidian origin of the Bengalis, derived them from 
the Homo Alpinus type, a very brachy-cephalic population of Aryan 
or Indo-European speech living in the pre-historic period in the 
Pamirs and the Taklamakan desert. Mr. Chanda was of opinion 
that when immigrants of the-Tfomo Alpinus type entered India, they 
found the middle portion of the Gangetic plain in possession of the 
Vedic Aryas, and therefore found their way to the lower Gangetic 
plain across the tableland of Central India. 

Risley’s view that the Bengali was an alloy of the Mongolian 
and Dravidian races held the ground for a long time, but does not 
now find favour among the anthropologists who have pointed out 
serious defects in his classification of Indian races, methods of 
collecting data and deriving inferences from them.* But while 
Mr. Chanda’s view about the non-Mongolic character of the Bengalis 
is now generally accepted, his theory that the brachy-cephalic 
(broad-headed) people of Bengal originated from the Homo Alpinus 


^ There is also difference of language among these two groups. Chanda, 
op. clt. 59 ; Chakladar. op. cit. 374. 

* Risley, (i) The People of India ; (ii) The Tribes and Castes of Bengal. 

* Chanda, op. cit. 74-75 Hocrnle first started the theory of two distinct 
Aryan immigrations, the Vedic Aryans inhabiting the Eastern Punjab, NcM'th Raj- 
putana and western part of U.P., while the second group formed a ring round them 
in Gujarat, Central India, South Bihar, Bengal etc. (for a detailed exposition of 
the theory of two distinct waves of Aryan immigration into India, on which 
Chanda's theory is based, cf. ibid. 37 ff.) But according to Hoernle's theory, 
adopted by Grierson, Giuifrida-Ruggeri, Dixon, Hutton and others, the Indo- 
Aryans of the Outer countries came earlier, and the inhabitants of the Midland 
represent the latest wave of immigration. Mr. Chakladar not only endorses this 
view but maintains further that the Outer group of Aryans, who came first, origin¬ 
ated the early Vedic culture represented in the Samhitas. Later, he says, the long¬ 
headed branch of the Indo-Europeans drove the more cultured round-heads tow¬ 
ards the south and east, and gradually absorbed the Vedic culture of the earlier 
settlers. They wrote the firahmana texts, and subsequent Vedic culture developed 
and flourished in their hands (op. cit. 375). 

* B. S. Guha, Report on the Census of India, 1931, Vol. i, Part nx. pp."'xxxix, 
Ixiii : Porter, ibid. Vol. v, Part i, pp.432 ffi; Chakladar, op. cit. 362. 
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type is not accepted by all. Dr. B. S. Guha, one of the latest 
writers on the subject, has criticised it and put forward a new theory 
of his own. Referring to the views of Mr. Chanda, Dr. Guha 
observes : 

“The presence of broad-headed skulls in the early strata of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa would seem however to militate against this supposition. Recent 

discoveries.have definitely shown the existence of brachy-cephalic types 

in South Arabia, of which the “Omani” displayed Armenoid affinities which 
according to Keith must have come from Persia and Baluchistan. There seems no 
reason to think that the Indian Brachy-cephals with definite Armenoid affinities 
resembling the “Omani” had a different origin. That it was not Mongoloid would 
teem to be quite clear from both the character of the Indus Valley skulls and the 
values of the C. R. L.’s (Coefficient of Racial Likeness) discussed before.’** 

Mr. H. C. Chakladar personally measured a large number of 
Rcdhiya Brahmanas of Calcutta and Muchis of Birbhum. From an 
analysis of the anthropometric data thus collected by him he finds 
that beside the Alpine element which is strong in both, and more 
so in the Brahmin than in the Muchi, the Mediterranean element 
is present in both, but more prominent in the Muchi than in the 
Brahmin. From this he infers the existence of a predominant 
Alpine type and of an appreciable Mediterranean or Brown Race 
type among the Bengalis.** 

The scope of the present work does not allow us to pursue the 
subject any further. Nor is it necessary to do so. For the sole 
foundation of these bold and far-reaching conclusions is the anthropo¬ 
morphic test the scientific basis of which has not yet been generally 
conceded.® We must, therefore, admit that we cannot yet satis- 

* B. S. Guha, op. cit. pp. Ixx-lxxi. 

* Chakladar, op. cit. pp. 367-68. The Alpine and the Mediterranean arc 
two racial components of what was formerly called Dravidian, the use of which 
as an ethnic name is now generally discarded by anthropologists. The two earlier 
racial elements of the so-callcd Dravidians are named Veddaic and Munda, and 
the presence of both in Bengal is admitted by Chakladar {op. cit. 365). 

* Eminent authorities have expressed the view that physical type depends 
far more on environment than on race’, and that ‘neither cephalic nor nasal index 
is of much use in determining race’. Further difficulty is caused by the fact “that 
physical anthropologists cannot agree upon any principles of skull measurement” 
(cf. Chanda, op. cit. 62-63). As an example of this difficulty, we may mention 
that while Porter (op. cit. p 459) and Chanda (op. cit. 163) find wide divergence 
between the Brshmanas of Bengal and Mithils, Chakladar (op. cit. 368) finds 
considerable affinity between them, though- all of them base their conclusions on 
anthropometric data . It must further be pointed out that the amount of anthro¬ 
pometric work that has been done in Bengal is disappointing both in extent and 
scientific value. Besides, in Bengal at any rate, considerable allowance must be 
made for difierences caused by local factors the nature of which is yet unknown. 
This clearly follows from the observations made by Mr. Chakladar. He points 

71 
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factorily solve the problem of the origin of the Bengalis. But there 
has been a rude shock to our complacent belief, held without question 
for a long time, that the Brahmans and other high castes of Bengal 
were descended from the Aryan invaders who imposed their culture 
and political rule upon primitive barbarian tribes.^ 

We know very little of the degree and the nature of the 
civilisation possessed by the pre-Aryan population of Bengal, and 
much less of the contribution of each of the racial elements to the 
common stock of the civilisation developed on the soil of Bengal. 
But in this respect wc may postulate for Bengal what has generally 
been accepted for the rest of India. It is now generally held that 
the foundations of civilisation of India—its village life based on 
agriculture- were laid by the NishRdas or Austric-speaking peoples, 
and the same was also probably true of Bengal. 

The available information regarding the culture of these peoples 
is thus summed up by Dr. S. K. Chatterji : 

“The Austric tribes of India appear to have belonged to more than one group 
of the Austro-Asiatic section—to the Kol, to the Khasi, and to the Mon-Khmer 
groups. They were in the neolithic stage of culture and perhaps in India they 
learned the use of copper and iron. They brought with them a primitive aystem 
of agriculture in which a digging stick (*/og, long, * ling—various forms of an old 
word *Iak) was employed to till the hill-side. Terrace cultivation of rice on hills 
and plains cultivation of the same grain were in all likelihood introduced by them. 
They brought, as the names from their language would suggest, the cultivation of 
the coconut (nSrikela). the plantain (kadala), the betel vine {tambuld), the 
betel-nut (giivSka), probably also turmeric (haridra) and ginger {mngavera), and 
some vegetables like the brinjal (yatingana) and the pumpkin (alabu). They 
appear not to have been cattle-breeders—they had no use for milk, but they were 
probably the first people to tame the elephant, and to domesticate the fowl The 
habit of counting by twenties in some parts of North India (cf. Hindi ko^i, 
Bengali kutjli, 'score, twenty ’ from the Austric) appears to be the relic of an 
Austro-Asiatic habit. The later Hindu practice of computing time by days of the 
moon {tithis) seems also to be Austric in origin.”® 

The Alpine race which succeecred the Nishfidas and forms the 
main element in the composition of the present Bengalis, other than 
the tribes mentioned above, possessed a higher degree of civilisation. 

out that the Rsdhiya Brshmanas of the Birbhum district were not quite like those 
of East Bengal and Calcutta, and that the difference between the Brahmans and 
Muchis of Birbhum itself would not be so striking as the difference discovered 
between the Radhiya Brahman as of Calcutta and the Muchis of Birbhum He 
further mentions that the cephalic indices obtained from a measurement of the 
bead of over ten thousand college students in Calcutta showed a great range 
of variation inside the same caste unit in different districts {op. cir. 377). 

» S. K. Chatterji, Indo-Aryan and Hindi, pp. 30 ff. 

*lbid. p. 35 ; for further references cf ibid. pp. 251-52. 
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Without being dogmatic in a matter for the investigation of which 
sufficient reliable data are not available, we may regard the following 
as a fairly reasonable statement of the nature and degree of 
civilisation possessed by the Bengalis before they came into contact 
with the Vedic Aryans. 

“The ideas of kmim and transmigration, the practice of yoga, the religious 
and philosophical ideas centring round the conception of the divinity as Siva and 
Devi and as Vishnu, the Hindu ritual oipTija as opposed to the Vedic ritual of 
homa, —all these and much more in Hindu religion and thought would appear to 
be non-Aryan in origin ; a great deal of Pursnic and epic myth, legend and semi¬ 
history is pre-Aryan ; much of our material culture and social and other usages, e.g, 
the cultivation of some of our most important plants like rice and some vegetables 
and fruits like the tamarind and the coconut, etc., the use of the betel-leaf in 
Hindu life and Hindu ritual, most of our popular religion, most of our folk crafts, 
our nautical crafts, our distinctive Hindu dress (the dhoti and the sail), our 
marriage ritual in some parts of India with the use of the vermilion and turmeric— 
and many other things—would appear to be legacy from our pre-Aryan ancestors.’^ 

n. ARYANISATION OF BENGAL 

As noted above, it was not till a comparatively late period 
represented by the Epics and the Manu-smriti, that the people of 
Bengal first began to imbibe the social and religious ideas of the 
Aryans. The gradual stages in the progress of the Aryanisation of 
Bengal are unknown to us. It is certain, however, that one of the 
earliest steps was an attempt to bring the indigenous people into 
the framework of Aryan society.® This is indicated by the fact that 
indigenous tribes like the Vangas, the Suhmas, the l^abaras, the 
Pulindas, the Kiratas, and the Pu^dras are classed as Kshatriyas in 
early literature. That some classes of the people of Bengal were 
raised to the rank of BrShmanas we have no reason to doubt, and 
the story of Dirghatamas seems to indicate, what even otherwise 
appears probable, that there was inter-marriage between the immi¬ 
grant BrShmaijas and the native people. Tlie majority of these 
people were ultimately classed as iStidras.* It is interesting to note 

^ Chatterji, Indo-Aryan and Hindi, p. 31. An exhaustive bibliography of the 
subject ("Non-Aryan Elements in the Civilisation and Languages of India") is 
given in BEFEO, xxxiv. 433-566. 

* For an interesting account of this process of the ‘gradual Brahmanizing 
ofthe aboriginal non-Aryan tribes,’cf. Rislcy, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 

I. XV ff. 

» Mbh. 1. 104, II. 51, XIV. 29 ; Vishnu P. iv. 8.1 ; Matsya P. 48. 24ff ; 
Manu,x. 44. 

* For the ethnological signiiicance of this cf. R. P. Chanda, Indo-Arytm 
RaceStP. 43. 
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that according to Manu-smjiti (x. 44) the Pam^drakas and KirRtas, 
who were originally Kshatriyas, were degraded to the rank of l^lldras 
because they did not come into contact with the Brshma^as and 
forsook the Brahmanical rites and customs. This was probably the 
case with other tribes also. The Kaivartas, for example, are referred 
to as mixed catte in Manu, but are described as abrahmanya in the 
Vishr^u Pura^ja. These show that the caste-divisions in the early 
Aryanised society of Bengal were yet in a state of flux, and further 
that the adoption of Aryan manners and customs by the indigenous 
tribes of Bengal was a long and tedious process. It must have 
required many years, perhaps centuries, before the Aryan immigrants 
from the Midland and the people of Bengal could be fused together 
in a rigid framework of Aryan society. 

We can hardly doubt that a gradually increasing number of high 
class Aryans poured into Bengal in the early centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era,* either in the wake of military campaigns or for more 
peaceful pursuits. These included, as already noted above, followers 
of the different religious sects, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina. 
The establishment of the political power of the Guptas in Bengal 
must have not only quickened the pace of these immigrations, but 
also given an ascendancy to the orthodox followers of Brahmanical 
religion. In any case, the inscriptions of the Gupta period, which 
for the first time give us a definite glimpse of the religion and 
society in Bengal, refer to orthodox BrShmajjas performing smUrta 
and trauta rites and Pura^ic worship all over Bengal {supra 
pp. 395-96). The growing importance of Bengal as an Aryan settle¬ 
ment is indicated by the fact that even a nobleman from Ayodhyfi 
makes pilgrimage to Bengal and endows a temple in the Himalayan 
region in the northern outskirts of the province.^ 

The inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. have 
preserved the personal names of a few officials and a large number 
of leading men in difi'erent parts of Bengal. A perusal of these 
names shows the complete domination of Aryan influence in all 
classes of society, both urban and rural. It is interesting to note 
the prevalence, even at this early period, of certain name-endings 
which are used as surnames in Bengal even today ; v/z., cha((at 
varman, p3la, mitra, daitOy nandin, dssa, bhadra, deva, sena, ghosha 
and ku^43. It is to be noted, however, that personal names in those 


^ In the Mahabhsrata (i. 216) Arjuna is said to have visited the holy places 
in Anga, Vahga and Kalinga, and made gifts to the Brahmanas of those plaoea. 
Vatsyiyana, in his Kitnas^ira, (v. 6. 38, 41), refers to Brahmapas of Gauda and 
Va&ga. 

* Diinodaipur CP. No. 3. (£/. xv. 141) 
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days consisted generally of a single word, such as Durlabha, Garuda, 
Kalasakha etc. It is difficult to say whether the namc'endings in 
some cases such as Bandhumitra, Dhritipala, Chirstadatta, etc. were 
surnames or parts of names. 

An analysis of the place>names mentioned in the early inscrip¬ 
tions of Bengal also shows the strong Aryanisation of the land. 
Names like Pundravardhana, Kotlvarsha, PaRchanagari, Chanda- 
grama, KarmSnta-vasaka, Svachchhanda-pajaka, ^ilaku^da, NavyS- 
vaka§ika, Palflsavrindaka are purely Aryan. But as in later days, 
old non-Aryan names persisted, as is evidenced by Dongs (-grSma), 
Nagiratta, Kutkuta. and Kans-motiks. An attempt at Aryanisation 
of non-Aryan names is also manifest in Prishthima-pottaka, Goshata- 
puRjaka, Trivrita, Kh5da(t5)para, Trighattika, Rolla-vSyikfi, and 
Vakhata-sumSlikfl.^ Sanskrit technical terms are also used to denote 
measurements of land. 

So far, therefore, as available evidence goes, we may regard the 
essential features of Aryan society to have been present in Bengal 
as early as the fifth century a.d. The literary and epigraphic 
evidences of the subsequent period enable us to postulate a continu¬ 
ous progress of the Aryan features in Bengal society without let or 
hindrance ; and we may presume that the social development took 
place more or less on the same lines as in the rest of Northern India. 
It is worthy of note that even during the long rule of the Buddhist 
Pala dynasty the orthodox system of caste was upheld as an ideal 
by the kings {supra p. 426). 


III. THE CASTES AND SUB-CASTES 

The most characteristic feature of the society was the existence 
of innumerable castes and sub-castes. It is a well-known fact that 
the division of the people into four vart^as^ viz. Brahmanas, Kshatriyas 
VaiSyas and Sudras, was merely a theory, except perhaps in the 
most ancient period with which we are not concerned. By the 
time Bengal adopted the Aryan culture, numerous castes and sub¬ 
castes had been evolved, mainly by the development of different arts, 
crafts and professions, but partly also for other reasons, and tribal, 
racial and religious factors were at work in gradually adding to their 
number.® There can be hardly any doubt that the numerous castes 
mentioned in' the Smritis did actually exist in society, and the 
differences in the various Smritis in their enumerations reflect the 

1 For a philological discussion of theplaoe-natnes cf. OoAietji-Lang. 179-188 
* Risley, op, cit, i. xv ff. 
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actual conditions which varied in different localities and at different 
periods. The authors of the Dharmasutras and Smritis regarded 
the Vedas as eternal and infallible, and therefore strove hard to 
bring the actual state of society of their days within the framework 
of the four yarr^as. Hence they started with the theory that the 
numerous castes (and even tribes and races), actually existing in 
the country, arose from the unions of males with females belonging 
to varnas differing from their own,^ This theory, originally applied 
to the males and females of the four primitive varr^as, had to be 
extended to those of the subsidiary or mixed castes, arising out of 
their union ; for, otherwise it was not possible to account for the 
numerous castes and sub castes which continually went on increasing. 
Even then the Smtitikaras could not follow this process logically ad 
infinitum. According to the Vishf}u Dharma-^astra (16.7), which 
belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era, ‘the further 
mixed castes arising from the unions of mixed castes are numberless.’ 
This shows that the society had been divided into quite a large 
number of castes and sub-castes even before the beginning of the 
Christian era, and “the writers on Dharma^Sstras practically gave 
up in despair the task of deriving them, even though mediately, 
from the primary varnas.”^ 

It is needless to point out that while the different castes, 
mentioned in the Smritis, undoubtedly represent the actual state of 
things, not the least hisorical value can be attached to the puerile 
fiction of their derivation from specified union of males and females 
belonging to different varr^as.^ Yet it must be admitted that 
throughout the mediaeval period, and down to modern times, much 
importance has been attached to these theories for ascertaining the 
position and importance of each caste, even though the different 
Smriti texts often give conflicting accounts of the derivation and 
status of one and the same caste. There can be hardly any doubt 
that the people generally believed in this theory of mixed caste, and 
it exercised a great influence in determining the status of the different 
castes and sub-castes in the society. 


» This is the Sankara theory. The other explanation is afforded by the 
Vratya theory which explains the origin of a number of castes from the sons of 
the twice-born who became vrutyas (fallen from their caste) for not fulfilling the 
sacred duties <Cf. Manux. 20 ff). For an account of the ‘Vratya and Sankara 
theories of caste’ cf. JASB. 1902, p. 149. A detailed exposition of the system is 
given by Kane in his History of DharmasUstra, Vol. ii. Ch. n. 

» Kane, op. cit. 58. 

» Inter-c^te marriages may, of course, give rise to additional castes, in a 
general way (Risl^, op. cit. p. xxxvu). 
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As already noted above, the names and number of the castes and 
sub-castes varied according to time and localities. The lists of such 
castes in the different Smritis were largely influenced by the local 
conditions at the time in which they were composed. In order, 
therefore, to understand the condition in Bengal in this respect we 
must have access to a text which belongs to Bengal or represents 
conditions of that region. Although it is difficult to be quite sure 
or dogmatic in this matter, the Brihad-dharma PurSna and the 
Brahma-vaivarta Purflija may be regarded as such texts, composed 
not later than the 13th or 14th* century a.d. 

The Bfihad-dharma PurSna® is not \'ery widely known,* and 
is evidently of late origin. It is perhaps later than the 12th 
century a.d., but there are indications that it reflects the peculiar 
conditions in Bengal. It authorises, for example, the Brahma^as to 
eat fish and meat,* and divides the non-Brahinana population into 
thirty-six castes (the conventional number of castes in Bengal even 
today), all described as Sudras.® These are characteristic features 
of society in Bengal as distinguished from the rest of North India. 
The special emphasis on the sacredness of the river Gangs" and the 
reference to the rivers Padms and Yamuns (in Bengal)’ also support 
the close association of the text with this province. 

The text describes® how king Vena, bent upon violating the 
rules of vari^aSramo (caste and order), deliberately created a number 
of mixed castes by forcing the unions of males and females belonging 
to different castes which included not only the original four castes, 
but also the mixed castes resulting from their union. It differs from 
the general body of the Smritis in deriving the mixed castes, not 
from the marriage of males and females of different castes, but from 
their promiscuous union at the bidding of, or under the compulsion 
exercised by the king. Whether this contains any veiled allusion to 
any actual historical fact, and refers to forced abolition of strict 
caste rules about marriage by an unorthodox or heretical king with 
zeal for reforms, we cannot say. It must be noted, however, thgt 
although Ve^a is represented as an opponent to orthodox Brahmanical 


» For a discussion on these points cf. Bharalavanha, 13.X6-37 b.s,. Part li. 
pp. 673 ff.; 1337-38 B.s, Parti, pp. 94 ff. 

* Edited in Bibliotheca Indica Series. Its Uttara-khanda will be referred to 
as Part ii, and the other portion as Part. i. 

• For example Kane, who has dealt exhaustively with this kind of literature, 
does not refer to it. 

* I, V. 45-46, ® See infra, • i. xlii-lvi. ' i. Lit. 38-41. 

• It. xin-xiv. All the subsequent references to the mixed castes are to be 
found in these two chapters. 
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cults in epics, Smritis and Purs^as, no other text ascribes to him 
the origin of mixed castes as we find in the Brihad-dharma Pursna.^ 
The castes that arose out of these promiscuous unions are classified 
as uttama, madhyama and adhama satikarasy all having the status 
of l§Qdra. 

The names of these castes and their vocations as settled by the 
Brfihmanas during the reign of Vela’s successor may be enumerated 
as follows : 


/. Uttama {High) Saftkaras 

1. The Karauas, who were good scribes .and efficient in office- 
work, were to continue the same vocations and became sat-indras. 

2. The Ambashthas were asked to study Ayurveda and 
practise as physician ; and hence they were called Vaidyas. They 
were to follow the vocation of Vaifeyas in respect of manufacturing 
medicines and that of ^udras in respect of religious ceremonies. 

3. The Ugras were to follow the vocations of Kshatriyas and 
practise military arts. 

4. The Magadha, being unwilling to practise arms as it 
involves hiihsu (slaughter), which is unrighteous, was made the 
court-bard and carrier of messages. 

5. Tantravsya—weaver. 

6. Gsndhika-vanik^- dealer in spices, scents and incense. 

7. NSpita -barber. 

8. Gopa—writer. 

9. KarmakSra—blacksmith. 

10. Taulika® - dealer in guvska (betclnut). 

11. Kumbhak era - potter. 


* The reference to Vena as having caused a confusion of the castes in 
Manu IX. 67, is explained in a different way by the commentators. 

* In Ch. XIII the name ‘Gandhika-vanik* occurs in the list of Uttama 
Sankaras ; but in Ch. xiv, in which the vocations of some of the mixed castes 
are given, we find simply ‘Vanik,’ and its profession is mentioned as 'gandha- 
vikraya' (sale of spices, scents and incense). Hence no question can be raised 
against their identity. As the name ‘Gandhika*vanik’ is more expressive and helps 
us to distinguish the members of this caste from the Svarna-vaniks we have 
preferred this name to the simple title ‘Vanik.’ 

3 The reading ‘Taulika’ occurs in u xra, 39 ; but in n. xiv. 64 the 
reading ‘Tailika’ is found. Even in the latter case ms. C reads Taulika,* as 
the footnote shows. In the Vangavasi edition the reading Tailika* occurs ksdioth 
the chapters. 

The words Tailika and Tailaksraka* (No. 26 in the iist) being synonymous, 
we have preferred the reading Taulika.’ 
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12. KaitsakSra—worker in copper and brass. Brazier. 

13. {^sibkhika (^athkhak&ra)—conch'Shell worker. 

14. Dasa—cultivator. 

15. VsrajlVI—betel*vine growers. 

16. Modaka—sweetmeat-maker. 

17. Malaksra—florist. 

The vocations of the following arc not definitely stated but 
may, in most cases, be gathered from their names. 

18. SQta' (bard or carpenter ?) 

19. Rfljaputra (Rajputs ?). 

20. Tambuli®-Betel-leaf sellers. 

2. Madhyama (Intermediate) Sankaras 

21. Takshan (carpenter). 

22. Rajaka (washerman). 

23. Svar^akJtra (goldsmith), 

24. Svarna-vanik® (trader in bullion). 

25. Abhira (cowherd or milkman ?). 

26. Tailakflraka (oilman). 

27. Dhivara (fisherman). 

28. l§au]>dika (vintner). 

29. Nata (dancer, acrobat or juggler). 

30. iSftvska, Baraka or Savara* (Sarak ?). 

31. Bokhara. 

32. Jalika (fisherman). 


* The vocation of Suta is not clearly specified but is stated sirnplyi n the 
lint *das€ tu krishi-karmani sute tad-upayogitam* Hence SUta here tneans most 
probably a carpenter (who helps the cultivator by manufacturing the implements 
of cultivation) rather than a charioteer or a bard. So Suta seems to be the same 
as Sutradbsra (carpenter) mentioned in the Brahma-vaivarta PurSna (i. x. 33). 
The mention of Dhivara and Jalika (both fishermen) as two distinct castes 
encourages us to suppose that the Suta and Takshan (No. 21 in the list) also were 
distinct castes amog the carpenters. 

* The line stating the profession of Tambull is missing in the Bibl. Ind. 
edition of the Brihad^dharma Parana but occurs in the VangaVasi edition. 

3 ‘Kanaka-vapik,’ mentioned in a. xiv. 68 where the vocations of some of 
the castes already mentioned inch, xiii have been given, must be regarded to be 
the same as ‘Svarna-vanik/ the word 'kanaka' being an adjective formed from 
•Jfefliwkfl* (gold) and there being no mention of ‘Svarna-vanik’ in Ch. xtv. The 
VangavBSi edition wrongly reads 'kalika' for 'kSnaka.* 

* The Vangav si edition reads Savaka.* 
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3, Adhama {Low) Sahkaras or Antyajas, outside the pale of 
caste {var^akrama’Vahishkfita) 

33. Malegrahi* (?) (a branch of Mai caste ?) 

34. Ku^ava (Korwa-boatman ?) 

35. ChBijujala (ChSihijsl) 

36. Varuda (Baori ?) 

37. Taksha (carpenter ?) 

38. Charmaksra (leather-worker) 

39. Ghantajiv! or Ghattajivi® (modern Patni caste) 

40. Dolsvsbl (palanquin-bearer) 

41. Malla® (modern Mslo ?) 

The above division into three classes is said to be based on a 
definite principle viz. (1) those whose father and mother both 
belong to the four primitive castes are regarded as class i ; (2) those 
whose mothers alone belong to one of these primitive castes but 
fathers belong to class i form class ii ; (3) those whose father and 
mother both belong to any mixed caste are relegated to class iii.^ 
The total number of these mixed castes is said to be thirty-six, 
though actually forty-one are enumerated. Five of the above must 
therefore be regarded as later additions. It is interesting to note 
that even today the conventional number of castes in Bengal 
is thirty-six. 

The ^rotriya BrShma^as are permitted to function as priests 
only of the twenty mixed castes belonging to class i (uttama). 
The priests of the other castes are said to be degraded (patita) 
Brfihmanas, who attain the status of the castes they serve. Reference 
is also made to BiRhmai;^as called Devala, brought from I^Bkadvlpa 
by Suparijia (Garuda) and hence called l^skadvipi BrBhmanas. 


' The VahgavssI edition has ‘Giihi’ for ‘Malegrahi.’ 

* The reading ‘Ghantajivi’ (for ‘GhaJtajivi’), which occurs in the Bibl. 
Ind. edition, is supported by only one ms., viz. ms. A. The VangavasI edition reads 
Ohattajivi.’ 

The *Mala' caste, mentioned in ii. xiii. 51, seems to be the same as 
Malla’ (which is one of the antyaja castes), because *Mala’ has been mentioned 
there as an instance of antyajas along with Ch&^^ala (sachS^^Sla-maladayah). 

The VahgavBsi edition reads ‘Malta’ for ‘Malla. Malla may refer to Male 
(MbI, Maler, Msl Paharia), a tribe of the Rajmahal Hills. Russell regards it as 
an isolated branch of the Savaras. (The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces of India, w. 153). 

* But practically these principles have not been strictly followed in^king 
the classification. For example, the Chapd^lSi bom of a BSdra father and 
Brahmap a mother, has been classed with the antyajas, and among the antyajas 
there are some, bom of Madhyama Sankara males and Vaisya or ^udra female. 
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The issues of a Devala father and Vaiiyi mother were Oa^aka 
(astrologer, also called Graha-vipra) and Vadak.^ From the body 
of Ve^a sprang a son called Mlechchha whose sons were Pulinda, 
Pukka&a, Kha^a, Yavana, Suhma, Kamboja, l^avara, Khara 
and others. 

Most of the castes enumerated above as belonging to Class i 
and II are well-known in Bengal,^ and we may reasonably presume 
that many, if not all, of these must have developed as distinct 
castes before the close of the Hindu period. The gradual dis¬ 
appearance of a distinct Kshatriya caste, the progressive assimilation 
of the VaiSya with the ^Qdra, and the division of the last into *sat' 
and *asat* (higher and lower) may also be regarded as applicable 
to Bengal during the Hindu period.^ 

As regards the status of the different castes, the Karanas and 

the Ambashthas are given the positions of pre-eminence. The 
Ambashthas are equated with the Vaidyas, and the Karanas, as 
will be shown later, were identical with or fore-runners of the 
Ksyasthas. The predominance of Ksyasthas and Vaidyas, among 
the castes other than the Brahma^as, forms a distinctive and charac¬ 
teristic feature of the social life in Bengal even today. Such castes as 
^ariikhaksra, DSsa (cultivator), TantuvSya, Modaka, Karmakfira, and 
Suvarna-vanik are well-known in Bengal, but are not generally met 
with in other parts of India. These considerations support the view 
that the Bfihad-dharma Pur&na reflects the condition of Bengal. 

The list of Sankara or mixed castes given in the Brahma-vaivarta 
Puraija* closely resembles that of the Bfihad-dharma Purina, 
though there are certain differences in detail. It first mentions 
Gopa, Nspita, Bhilla, Modaka, Kuvara, Tambuli, Svarnaksra and 
the different classes of Vaniks as sat-indras.^ It next mentions 
Karana and Ambashtha, and enumerates nine castes as born of a 
i^ndra woman by Vifivakarman born as a Brahmin architect. Of 
these nine, six, viz. Malakara, Karmakara, ^amkhakara, Kubindaka 
{i.e. Tantuvaya), Kumbhaksra and Kartisakara are regarded as good 
artisans, but the other three, viz. Sntradhera, Chitrakara and 


» No mention of Vadaka is found in the VangavasI edition. 

■ For an account of the castes in Bengal cf. Risley, op. cit .; J. N. Bhatta- 
charya, Hindu Castes and Sects (1896). 

» The same phenomena are observed in the evolution of the caste-system 
all over India. Cf. G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Race in India (1932), 91 ff. 

« Edited by Jivananda Vidyasagara. Part i, Brahma-khapda Ch. x. w. 16-21, 

90 - 137 . 

’* That the list of Sat 'tidras in the Brahma-vaivarta Purina is not exhaus¬ 
tive seems to follow from I. x. 18« 
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SvarnakXra were degraded by the curse of the Brahma^as, the first 
two for neglect of duty, and the third for theft of gold.' A class 
of Vadiks, associated with Svai^aksra {i.e. probably Suvarna- 
vanik), was similarly degraded. It then gives a long list of degraded 
{patita) mixed castes, which includes AU5likS>ksra (mason), 
Ko{aka (builder of houses), Tivara, Tailaksra, Le^, Malla, Charma- 
ksra, l^uigidi, Paundraka (Pod?), Msinsachchheda (butcher), Rftja- 
putra, Kaivarta (Dhlvara in Kaliyuga), Rajaka, Kauyali, Gangs* 
putra, Yufigi (Jugi) and Agan (Ugra-kshatriya?),® 

The Brahma-vaivarta PurSna mentions a majority of the castes of 
classes i and ii mentioned in the Bfihad-dharma Pura^a (exceptions 
are Nos. 4, 6, 10, 14, 15, 18, 25, 29, 30, 31, 32) including five out 
of the six castes, characteristic of Bengal, referred to above. All the 
castes in the common list which the Brahma-vaivarta PurSjja regards 
as high or clean mixed castes are included in class i of the latter. 
Corresponding to the castes of class in and Mlechchha castes of the 
Bfihad-dfiarma, the Brahma-vaivarta mentions Vyadha, Bhada, Kola, 
Koncha, Haddi (HSTdi), Dom, Jol5, BRgatna (B?gdi?), VySlagrahl 
(Vcdia?) and Chfii^dslas, all of which are met with in Bengal. 

A somewhat detailed account is given of the origin of the Vaidya 
caste. ASvinikumara, the son of Sun-god, forcibly ravished the 
wife of a Brahmana while she was on a pilgrimage, and a son was 
immediately born. She returned with the child to her husband and 
reported everything to him. The angry Brahmaija drove her out 
with her son. By her yoga powers she transformed herself into the 
Godavari river, while the son was brought up by A^vinlkumara who 
taught him the medical science and other arts. This son became 
the progenitor of the Vaidyas.* 

In conclusion, reference is made to the Brahmaijias who were 
degraded as Ga^akas for their negligence to the Vedic Dharma as 
evidenced by their constant study of astrology and astronomy and 
acceptance of fees for their calculations. These Ganakas (most 
probably a section among them) came to be known as Agradflnl for 
having accepted, first of all, gifts from ^(idras, as well as funeral 

^ The origin of the ‘Nava-ssyakas,’ a caste-group peculiar to ^ngal, may 
perhaps be traced to these nine castes with a common traditional origin. 

* Some of the mixed castes mentioned in the Brahma-vaivarta Purapa are 
not included here. But even the long list in the Purana is not exhaustive, for 
after the enumeration of the names of mixed castes the Purana states : “The 
mixed castes are innumerable; who can mention their names or number ?” 
(I. X. 122). 

* It is to be noted that, unlike the Brihad-dharma PurSpa, the Srahma* 
va/vorm Purapa distinguishes Vaidya from Ambashtha, who is separately men¬ 
tioned as born of a Vaisya mother by a twice born (i.e. Brahmin father). 
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gifts. Mention is also made of Bhatta, born of Suta father and 
VaiSya mother, who recited the praises of others, and is probably 
represented by the Bhatas of the present day. 

The number, designation and the relative status of the different 
castes in any society must have varied at times. Reference has 
already been made above (v. supra p. 240) to the story recorded in 
the Vallsla-charita how Vall.tlasena raised the status of some castes 
and degarded others. Whatever we might think of this story, it 
undoubtedly proves that such things were regarded as possible. On 
the other hand, reference to the Pala kings as having maintained the 
system of caste (v. jwpra p. 116) indirectly implies the right and 
duty of the royal authority to maintain the staius quo in the sphere 
of social life. Besides, the innate conservatism of the people renders 
major social changes a matter of extreme difficulty. 

In view of the probability of the change in status and designa¬ 
tion of the various castes in course of time, the very close agreement 
in this respect between the present society in Bengal and that 
described in the two PurSnas, mentioned above, must be regarded 
as very remarkable. 

The various castes in Bengal in the nineteenth century a.d. may 
be broadly classified in four well-defined strata which may be 
enumerated as follows 

I. Brahmaijas, Vaidyas and Kayasthas. 

II. Sat-l^udras or Clean Sndras whose touch does not pollute 
drinking water of the upper classes, and in whose 
religious functions the Brahmaijias can act as priest without 
degrading themselves. These arc; Gandha-vanik, Tantu- 
vaya, Modaka (Mayarfl), KumbhakSra, Kamsakfira, Teli, 
Gopa, Barui, Malsksra, Napita, Karmaksra, ^aiikha-vanik, 
ChSst-Kaivarta, Sadgopa, TSmbnli. The Svarnaksra, SQtra- 
dhSra, Gofils (including Abhira), Koch and Agarl (Ugra- 
Kshatriyas) are also regarded as clean, though not 
universally. 

HI. {a) l^Hdras, who are not regarded as clean ; 

(6) the Brahmanas serving as priests of certain unclean 
castes ; and 

(c) other degraded Brahraajjas. 

» Views on the relative superiority of the existing castes v.<iry widely, and 
it is not our intention to express any opinion on the present social condition. Our 
object is merely to give a very broad review of the present for the sake of com¬ 
parison with the past. Lest any one’s susceptibilities are wounded, it may be 
added that the description of the present condition is based on Dr. J. N. Bhatta- 
chatya’s Hi/uiu Castes and Sects, and we do not hold ourselves responsible for 
any opinion expressed by him. 
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The following are illustrative examples 

(0 Suvarua-vauik, l^aun^ika» Kalu (oilman), Mslo, Jslis 
Kaivarta, Tiyara, Jugl. 

(//) The priests of Suvarua-vauiks, Gofilss, Kalus, Rajakas, 
BSgdis and Kaivartas. 

({/() AgradSnls, Gauakas. 

IV. Low castes and aboriginal tribes included in the Hindu 
society, such as Chamar, Dom, Baiti, Bsgdi, Bsori, Pod, 
Ha(]li, Vedia. 

A comparison of the above with the accounts of castes given in 
the Brihad‘dharma and Brahma-vaivarta Purffjjas would show a 
striking agreement not only in the general scheme but also in the 
details. The agreement in respect of the absence of pure Kshatriyas 
and VaiSyas, and the composition of group i has already been noted 
above. Almost all the castes in group ii are mentioned in the 
PurSi;iias as M//ama-Sahkaras. Some of the differences are more 
apparent than real. For example, the Telis derive their name from 
Tula and we have Taulika in the Pura^a list. The Bsrui and the 
Tsmbhlis may both be included in the latter. The castes included 
in group iii are all found in the list of madhyama-Ssihk&Tas of the 
Brihad’dharma and patifa Sankaras and Brahmanas of the Brahma- 
vaivarta PurSua. 

The castes in group iv except Baiti are also found in the list 
of adhama-Sankaras, or degraded mixed castes referred to in the 
two PurSuas. 

A detailed comparison leads to the conclusion that the system 
of caste as we find in Bengal today does not, in essential features, 
differ from that depicted in the Brihad-dhatma and the Brahma- 
vaivarta PurSijas. Unfortunately the date of none of these works 
can be fixed with certainty. They are not, however, possibly much 
later than the 13th century a.d., and as such may be regarded as 
preserving a picture of the state of society as it existed in Bengal 
towards the close of the Hindu Period. We may, therefore, 
legitimately conclude that the framework of caste-system in its 
final evolution in Bengal during the Hindu period already reached 
the stage in which we find it today. 

Although arts, crafts and professions were generally hereditary 
and the different castes normally followed the vocations assigned to 
them, it is now generally recognised that there was never any 
absolute rigidity or exclusiveness in actual practice. That the same 
laxity prevailed in ancient Bengal is positively proved by epigraphic 
and literary references. Even the Brshmanas, for example, became 
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soldiers, rulers, administrators and counsellors, and followed other 
vocations.^ Literary and epigraphic evidences prove that a Kaivarta 
served as high royal official (v. supra p. 152). The Kara^as practised 
medicine and military arts, the Vaidyas became ministers,® and the 
DSsas served as officials and court-poets.® 

The mutual relations between the different castes in ancient 
Bengal cannot be precisely defined, but they had not developed into 
the strictly rigid system such as prevailed in the nineteenth 
century a.d. Although marriage among members of the same caste 
was the ordinary rule, inter-marriage between a male of a higher 
and the female of a lower caste was regarded as valid down to the 
last days of the Hindu period.* That it was followed in actual 
practice in Bengal, as elsewhere in India, is proved by isolated 
references such as occur in the Tippera copper-plate of Lokanfitha 
(v. supra p. 88). It mentions that the ancestors of Lokanitha, 
both on the father’s and mother’s side, were BrShma^as. His 
mother’s father KeSava is, however, called a Pnrasava, which shows 
that KeSava’s Brahmana father married a Jstfdra lady. The facts, 
that Kefeava was placed in charge of the army, that he was in touch 
with the king, and that he was held in high esteem by the good, 
prove that the marriage of a Brahmana male and l^iidra female was 
not always even condemned, and the issue of the marriage did not 
occupy a low status. Lokanfitha himself is referred to as a Karana 
though it is not quite certain whether he was degraded to this caste 
on account of his mother, or whether Karana is used here as an 
official designation and not a caste-name. That such marriage 
between a Brahmaija and a l^adra continued down to the end of the 
Hindu period is proved by the writings of Bhavadeva and JimQta- 
vahana {supra pp. 320 ff.), the two leading expositors of the sacred 
law and usage in Bengal. 

Jimirtavshana says in his Dayabhaga^ that marriage is allowed 
between a male of a higher vart^a with a woman of the lower 
van^a, including the I^Udra, and quotes Manu (m. 12-13) as his 
authority. He adds, however, that both Manu and Vishnu have 
strongly censured the union of a twice-born with a ^udra woman 
(and quotes Manu in. 15-17), and therefore iSankha (Smriti) omits 
the iStldra in describing a wife eligible for a twice-born man. This 
contradiction has been a puzzling one both in ancient and modern 


» Set infra, p. 584. . 

* These have been discussed later in connection with Kara^as and Vaidj^s. 

* Cf. Bhatera cp. No. ii, of Uanadeva {supra p. 256). 

* Kane, op, cit. 52 ff. 447 ff. 

» Ch. IX. 1-11. Colebrookc’a translation (1858), pp. 159-61. 
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times, but the solution offered by the great Bengal jurist is 
certainly not complimentary, either to his scholarship and intelligence, 
or to the moral ideas of his countrymen. "Hence these evils,” 
says he, "do not ensue on the procreation of offspring upon a J^Qdra 
woman not married to (the Brahmaua) himself ; but a venial offence 
is committed, and a slight penance is requisite.” In other words, 
though marriage with a I^Qdra woman involves degradation and loss 
of caste, illicit union with her is reckoned as a trivial offence. The 
commentator l^rikrisna still further improves upon this legalised 
moral depravity by explaining the words "not married to himself” 
as “married to another man.” In other words, adultery with a 
married iSirdra woman is much less heinous than marriage with her. 

All these definitely prove the existence of inter-caste marriages, 
though they show a growing desire to put a stop to the marriage 
of a Brshmana with a Sudra girl. But there is no doubt that such 
marriage was regarded as valid, and did actually take place. This 
follows not only from the reference to the "accomplished ^udra wife 
of a Brshma^a” in Bhavadeva’s Bhatta’s Prsya'schitta-prakarctna} 
and the rules of inheritance laid down by Jimntavshana regarding 
the l^udra wife of a BrShmana and her son, but also from the 
injunctions by the latter** regarding the competence of a wife to 
assist in the performance of sacrifices and other sacred rites. JimQta* 
vshana, after citing Manu (ix. 86-87) to the effect that only a wife 
of the same yarna is so competent, observes that ‘on failure of a 
wife of the same caste, one of the castes immediately following may 
be employed in such duties.’ So, on the failure of a BrtlhmaQi, the 
Kshatriya wife of a BrShma^a may perform these duties, "but not 
a VaiSya nor a Sodra though married to him.” This involved the 
fiction that a woman may be espoused but may not rank as wife, 
as this rank only belongs to one who is competent to assist in the 
performance of religious rites. This fiction is hardly supported by 
the authority quoted by Jimntavahana, but he applies it in expound¬ 
ing the law of inheritance laid down by NSrada (xiii. 25-26, S1-S2). 
Although no distinction is made by Narada among the wives of 
different castes, JimdtavShana takes these passages to refer only to 
‘women actually espoused but not having the rank of wives.’ 

The above passages confirm the view noted above, that down 
to the close of the Hindu period inter-caste marriage was in vogue 
in Bengal, but the marriage of the upper castes with ^ndra girls 


* PRP. 90. It is to be observed also that marriage with a lower caste 
(including 4vidra) is not included in the list of forbidden marridges, entailing a 
penance, given by Bhavadeva on p. 117. 

* DB. Ch. XI. 47-48; Colebrooke’s tr. 197-99, 
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was gradually coming into disfavour. They further indicate a 
growing distinction in the status of wives of different castes. In 
particular, the l^udra wife of a Brahma^ia, Kshatriya and VaiSya 
was being subjected to special disabilities, insults and indignities, not 
contemplated in the Dharma-sSstras, though the validitv of her 
marriage and her right to maintenance after the husband’s death 
were not yet questioned. 

Restrictions about inter-dining, like those about inter-marriage, 
were also evolved through stages of slow growth. The older Smritis 
do not impose any restriction about drinking water and taking food 
except upon the Brtthmanas, and these restrictions, applied only 
against the ^ndras and the very low castes, were not very rigid in 
character.^ A fair idea of the position in this respect towards the 
close of the Hindu period, may be obtained from the writings of 
Bhavadeva Bhatta. 

As regards drinking water, Bhavadeva prescribes® penances for 
all the four castes only for drinking water touched by, or kept 
in the vessel of a Chajjdtila or mtyaja. Lighter penance is prescribed 
for drinking water of a Sudra. The antyaja is defined as a group of 
seven low castes viz. Rajaka, Charmakara, Nata, Varuda, Kaivarta, 
Meda and Bhilla.® 

As regards food,^ Bhavadeva quotes older authorities prescrib¬ 
ing penances for a Brshmaija eating food touched by a ChtEndala or 
cooked (anna) by antyajas, Chandslas, Pukkasas, KfipClikas and a 
number of specified low castes such as Nata, Nartaka, Takshana, 
CharmakSra, Suvari^akrcra, ^aundika, Rajaka, Kaivarta, and 
BrShmanas following forbidden vocations. He also quotes a passage 
from Apastamba prescribing a krichchlira penance for a Brnhma];^a 
who takes food cooked by a ^udra. In commenting on this he says : 

••It is to be inferred that the penance would be reduced by a quarter and half 
for a Brshmana eating the food respectively of a Vaisya and a Kshatriya, and a 
Kshatriya eating the food respectively of a Stidra and a Vaisya,, and half the 
penance is prescribed for a Vaisya eating the food of a SUdra.” 

As no authority is cited for this, it is to be inferred that there 
existed none, and Bhavadeva merely legalised a practice that was 
slowly growing in Bengal. Bhavadeva further quotes Apastamba 
and Hanta to show that certain kinds of food of a 6udra, including 
those cooked with oil or parched (grain), and pnyasa, may be eaten 
with immunity. Further, he quotes Parflsara to the effect that if 
in times of distress {apat-kala) a Brflhmatia takes food in a l^adra’s 
house, he becomes pure by feeling sorry for it (ymnaatnpena). 

* Cf. Kane, op. cit. pp. 789 ff. 

> Ibid. 118. 
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i PRP. 51 ff. 
« Ibid. 58 ff. 
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It would be quite clear from the above analysis of the views of 
the foremost Smsrta leader in Bengal in the twelfth century a.d., 
that restrictions about food and drink between the different castes 
were far from being as rigid as we see it now. The restrictions about 
drink affected the Brihmanas alone, and only in respect of ^tidras 
and a few low castes definitely specified. The restrictions of food 
were also at first confined to the BrShma^as and only in respect of 
food cooked by the l^udras and certain low castes. Later, these 
were gradually extended to other castes. But even then the 
Brahmanas, far less members of any other caste, were not degraded 
and did not lose caste by taking food from another caste, and only 
penances were prescribed for even the worst transgression, such as 
taking food of a Cha^dsla. 

A review of the available data, cited above, leaves no doubt that 
both as regards inter-dining and inter-marriage, the restrictions 
originally concerned only the relations between a Brahmana and low 
castes. It is probable that these gradually came to be regarded as 
marks of aristocracy or orthodoxy, and were extended not only 
among other castes, but also among the various branches of the 
same caste. In the final stage marriage was absolutely confined 
within the narrow fold of one of the numerous sub-castes, branches, 
or clans into which a caste was sub-divided, and inter-dining was 
similarly restricted and forbidden with a caste or sub-caste regarded 
as occupying an inferior status. But it is certain that this stage 
was far from being reached by the end of the twelfth century a.d.^ 

An important factor in the evolution of this final stage is the 
growing fiction that almost all non-Brrihma^as were i>iidras. The 
origin of this fiction is perhaps to be traced to the extended signi¬ 
ficance given to the term S^tdra in the Puraijas, where it denotes 
not only the members of the fourth caste, but also those members 
of the three higher castes who accepted any of the heretical religions 
or were influenced by TRntric rites. The predominance of Buddhism 
and TSntric Ssktism in Bengal, as compared with other parts of 
India, since the eighth century a.u. perhaps explains why all the 
notable castes in Bengal were regarded in the Brihad-dharma Purfipa 
and other later texts as iSndras, and the story of Vepa and 
Pfithu might be mere echo of a large-scale reconversion of the 
Buddhists and Tentric elements of the population into the orthodox 
Brfihmanical fold. 

It would, perhaps, be wrong to conclude that there were no 
Kshatriyas or Vaisyas in Bengal. The fact, however, remains that 
we have no reliable reference to any Kshatriya or Vaifeya family. 


‘ Cf. Ghurye, op. cit. 91-93. 
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The Senas, who called themselves Kshatriyas, were immigrants from 
Karnsta, and the Pftlas are not designated as Kshatriyas till three 
hundred years had elapsed after their accession to power. But 
negative evidence of this kind cannot be regarded as conclusive, 
particularly as constant reference to Kshatriyas and VaiSyas is 
found in the writings of Jimutavshana, Bhavadeva Bhatta and other 
writers on sacred laws and usages in Bengal. 

IV. THE BRAHMAN AS 

While the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas were all but unknown in 
Bengal, the BrShmaijas played a dominant part in its history. It 
has already been mentioned above {.supra pp. 395-96) that Brfihma^as, 
belonging to various gotras, pravaras and branches of Vcdic school 
and performing Srauta rites, had settled in large number all over 
Bengal by the sixth and seventh centuries a.d. Their number was 
constantly increased by fresh immigrations from Upper India for 
which there is abundant epigraphic evidence. A large number of 
inscriptions from the eighth to the twelfth century a.d. refer to the 
settlement in Bengal of Brahmajjas hailing from Lara (Gujarat), 
Madhyadesa, and such individual localities as KioHa'ichi or Krodatlja 
(Kolancha), Tarkari (in Srsvasti), Muktavastu, Hastipada, Matsyfl- 
vBsa, Ku^itira and Chandavnra.^ 


» Pala Ins. Nos. 2, 23. 31, 39, 49 ; El xui. 292 ; IB. 24, 67. 157. Kolancha 
and Krodanchi or Krodanja may be identical. It is frequently mentioned in 
i nscriptions and genealogical works (cf. supra p. 262 : IC. ii. 3S8). Chandavaia 
may be identified with Chandwar near Etawa in U.P., well-known in Muham* 
madan history [IB. 151). Muktavastu is referred to in three grants of the Para- 
mara king Arjunavarman, and the Mandhata Plates of his successor Devapala 
dated 1225 a.d. [EI ix. 107 ; D. C. Ganguly, History of the Paramara Dynasty, 
201) as the home of the Brahmana donees, but cannot be identified. Hastipada 
may be identified with the village of the same name, mentioned in the Kudopali 
Grant of the SomavariisI ruler of Kosala as the place from which one of the donees 
had immigrated (El iv. 254 If.). 

There is great controversy about the location of ‘Tarksri, within the limits 
of Sravasti,' the Brahmainias from which place, according to Silimpur Ins. (El 
XUI. 283), settled in the village of Balagrama in Varendri. Tarksri was a famous 
settlement of the BiShmanas and Katanas, and is referred to as TarkSri, Tarkarika 
TarkSra, Takkara, Takari, Takkarika, etc. in a large number of inscriptions (El. 
I. 336, III. 348, 353, ix. 107 ; lA. xvii. 118, xvi. 204, 208). Dr. R. G. Basak, while 
editing the Silimpur inscription, concluded from the expression SoAoji-vyovadlft- 
anavan that Balagrama was separated from Tarksri by the (river) Sakatl. This places 
Sravasti in North Bengal. In support of his suggestion Dr. Basak points out that 
some of the Purapas locate Sravastipura in Gau^a. Mr. J. C. Ghosh (lA. 1931, 
pp. 14 flf. and IC. n 358-59) and Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit (El xxin. 103) 
agree with Dr. Basak's view. They point out in support of it that two inscrip- 
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In course of lime the Brahma^ias in Bengal were divided into 
various sub-castes or branches such as Radhiya, Varendra, Vaidika,^ 
and ^9kadv]p!i. Towards the close of the Hindu period the 
Brahmanas were also classified according to their gSihi, a title 
derived from the name of the village endowed to the family by the 
king or a private donor. These are referred to in books and 

inscriptions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the 
titles derived from them are still in use.® Detailed account of the 
origin of these classes forms the subject-matter of an extensive 
literature known as Kulajis. The nature and historical value of 
these comparatively modern works will be discussed in App. i. to 
this chapter, and it will suffice here to give a very brief outline of 
the story recorded by them. 


(a) Railhlya and Varendra Breihmar^os 

AdiSQra, king of Gauda, invited five BrShmanas from Kanauj 
to perform some sacrifices, as the BrShmaijas of Bengal were ignorant 
of Vedas. These Brahmanas were ultimately settled in Bengal and 
were granted villages for maintenance. They derived their surnames 
ig3ihi) from these villages, and were the forefathers of the entire 
BrShmana community of modern Bengal with the exception of a 
few minor groups like the Vaidikas, who came at a later period. The 
Sapta§atls, consisting of the remnants of the original Brahmaijias, 


lions from Assam place Krodancha and Vaigrsma in Ssvathi or SrSvasti, and 
Vaigrama is identical with the village of Baigrani in the Bogra district. Mr. N. O. 
Majumdar {lA. 1919, pp. 208 ff.) opposes this view and identifies Sravasti with the 
well-known city in Oudh. He thinks that Sakafi-vyavadkanavan...msy be taken 
to mean that Balagrama was bounded by Sakati, Monier-Williams gives the mean¬ 
ing of vyavadhuna as “separate”, “divide” etc. In our opinion the verse in ques¬ 
tion means that Balagrama was divided by the (river) Saka^F. Attention may be 
drawn to the verse 6 of the Silimpur inscription, which mentions about the 
eastern division {purva-khania) of Balagrsma. An inscription from Orissa (lA. xvii. 
121) places the village Jakkarika in the MadhyadeU. More than three quarters of 
a century intervened tetween the two inscriptions from Assam, referred to above. 
Sravasti, in which the village Krodancha was situated, as has been mentioned in 
one of these inscriptions, may be referring to the famous Sravasti in Madhyadesa. 
On the whole, it is more reasonable to place TarkSrika in Sravasti in Oudh. 

* The existence of the Radhiya, Varendra and Vaidika Brahmanas in Bragal 
before the close of the Hindu period is proved by a passage in Halayudha’s 
Brahmana-sarvasva {infra, p. 582). Classification, according to localities, into 
RSdblya, V&rendra, Vahgaja etc. is found also among other castes such as Kayastha, 
Vaidya, Birui etc. 

^ AdavSdi CP. of Dasarathadeva {supra pp. 253-54). 181-82. See also 
App. II. 
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seven hundred in number, were degraded to a lower rank and 
have disappeared without leaving any trace. 

In the time of king Vallslasena the Brshmanas came to be 
known as Varendra and Radhiya according to the localities in which 
they settled, and were classified in several grades of honour and 
distinction (kullna) according to personal qualifications. These 
grades were revised from time to time, and more than hundred such 
revisions took place before the fifteenth century a.d., when they 
became hereditary and were organised on the lines which have 
continued till today. 

Even apart from the numerous discrepancies in details in the 
different versions, we can hardly i egard the main story as historical 
in character.^ As already noted above, a few particulars, depicting 
social features which were present in the late age when the K^ulajis 
were composed, such as the classification of the Brahmanas into 
Radhiya and Varendra and their organisation into gamis, were true 
of the Hindu period and may, therefore, be regarded as having some 
historical basis. But this can hardly be said of the central theme 
on which the whole story is based. In the light of the epigraphic 
evidence that we possess, it is dilficult to believe that there was a 
dearth of Veda-knowing BrShmaijas in Bengal in the time of 
Adi^ura, even if we accept the earliest date proposed for him \iz. 
654 feaka (=732 A.D.). Nor is it possible to accept the view that 
the Brahmanas who settled in Bengal before the time of Adisura were 
only seven hundred in number and almost entirely vanished from 
Bengal, whereas the descendants of five Brahmanas multiplied to 
millions in course of a thousand or twelve hundred years. Our doubt 
is increased by the complete absence of any reference to the story 
of the five Kanauj Brahmanas or to Kulinas in the large number of 
inscriptions later than the eighth century a.d., some of which record 
the history of important Brahmana families for several generations. 

Further, in judging of the historical character of the Kulaji 
story, we should not attach too much importance to the fact that 
several BrBhmana families did actually migrate from MadhyadeSa to 
Bengal, for Brahmana families from Madhyadesa are also found 
to have settled in MBlava, Dakshina Ko^ala, Odvd-vishaya and in 
many other countries.® There was a large settlement of Brahmanas 
from Magadha in the Pandya kingdom in the Far South.® Indeed, 
the mig ration of BrShmauas from one province to another was a 


^ For full discussion cf. App. i. The same view is maintained by R. P. 
Chanda after elaborate discussion (Jndo-Aryan Races, Ch. v). 

^ JASB. N.S. XII. 29S', EL xxui. lOS ; xxii. 137, 16S. 

* Madras Museum Plates of Jatilavannan {lA. 1893, p. 74) 
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common affair in those days. Nor can we regard such migrations 
into Bengal as indicating in any way either the dearth of Brahma^as 
in that province or their inferiority in status and knowledge. For 
a good number of BrShma^a families from Bengal, well versed in 
the Vedas, settled in Orissa, Mslava, and the Deccan, and received 
grants of lands from the ruling chiefs.^ 

(6) The Vaidika Brahmaryis 

According to the tradition preserved in the Kulajis, iSyamala- 
varman of Gauda, probably the Varman king Ssmalavarmau {supra 
p. 203), had five BrShmajjas brought from Kanyakubja (or Benares) 
in ^aka 1001 and settled them in Bengal, as the Bengal Brahmins 
did not maintain sacrificial fire and were not well versed in the 
Vedast According to another version, the Vaidika Brshmajjas, 
settled on the banks of the Sarasvati river, left their homes for safer 
regions when they came to know, by their astrological calculation, 
of the impending invasion of the Yavanas. Some of them came to 
Bengal and settled in Kotslipadi: (Faridpur) under the patronage of 
king Harivarman. 

These Vaidika Brahmafl.as, who came from Upper India, came 
to be known as PaSchatya (Western). Another section of Vaidika 
Brahmaijas, known as Dakshiijctya, is said to have come from 
Dravicla country (South India) and Utkala (Orissa). 

Halayudha (supra pp. 355 ff.) observes in his Brahmaipa-sarvasva 
that the Radhlya and Vsrendra Brahma^ias have no knowledge of 
the Vedic texts which arc studied only by the Utkalas and the 
PaSchatyas. These possibly refer to the two branches of the Vaidika 
BrShmaj^as, who must have thus settled in Bengal before the close 
of the twelfth century a.d. The words might, however, mean in a 
general way the Brshmaijias of Utkala and Paschatya without any 
reference to the Vaidika Brahmajgias of Bengal. Save this doubtful 
reference we have no sure testimony to the existence of the Vaidika 
Brahmaijas in Bengal before the end of the Hindu period. The 
reference to the two kings Samalavarman and Harivarman in the 
Kulajis together with an approximately correct date for their reigns 

^ Two Brahman families from Varendrf settled in the Deccan, and received 
grants of lands from the Rashtraktlta kings Govinda iv {a.d. 933) and Khottiga 
(A.D. 968) ilA XU. 248 ; El. xxi. 265). The Paramcra Munja (a.d. 972-997) 
granted lands in Msiava to a Brahman emigrant from Vilvagavasa in Dakshina 
Ra^hi {El. xxiii, 105). The Ganga Devendravarman (c. a.d. 808), and some 
Tunga kings (11th century) donated lands in Orissa to Brahmans emigrateS^rom 
RS^ha and Varendri {El. xxni. 77 ; JASB. N. S. xn. 295 ; Arch. Survey of 
MayurbhanJ, p. 156.) 
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invests their account with an historical character, and we may 
provisionally accept as true, that a few Brahmanas, with a special 
knowledge of Vedic texts, migrated to Bengal during the rule of the 
Varmans. The details of the story, conflicting in themselves, are 
hardly worthy of credence. 

(f) Other classes of Briihmar^as 

Of the classes of Brahmanas other than those mentioned above, 
the Sarasvatas are mentioned by Vallalascna in his Dana-sagara and 
the l^akadvipls in an inscription dated a.d. 1137^ as well as in the 
Bfihad-dharma Pursna. According to the Kulajis the former came 
from the banks of the Sarasvati river at the invitation of the Andhra 
king ^iidraka, and the ancestors of the latter, also called Graha-vipra, 
were brought by fsaSahka, king of Gauda, in order to perform some 
ceremonies for curing himself of a disease. Several other classes such 
as Vyasa, ParRSara, Kau^dinya and Saptasati Brahmanas are referred 
to in Kidaji texts, but there is no reliable evidence of the existence 
of any of these classes, under these names, before the close of the 
Hindu period. 

The main functions of the Brahmanas, as laid down in the 
Smritis, were to perform religious rites, to serve as priests at those 
of others, and to study and teach the sacred texts. There can be 
no question that many of them devoted themselves to these orthodox 
duties, and we have reference to many famous scholars and priests. 
They generally led simple and unostentatious lives, and the ideal of 
plain living and high thinking was actually realised by many of them. 
Some were fortunate enough to gain wealth by officiating as priests 
in the sacrifices or religious rites performed by kings {supra p. 281) 
and members of the royal family® and the rich aristocracy. But 
apart from sacrificial fees, donations, large or small, were made to 
Brahmanas by kings and private persons, as such gifts were considered 


> An inscription (£7. ii. 330) from Govindapur, in the Gaya district 
Bihar, dated S. 1059=a.d. 1137, states that the Maga Brahmanas, who sprang from 
the sun’s own body, were brought to India from Sakadvipa by samba. The first of 
tl»se Maga Brahmanas was Bharadvaja, whose family had a hundred branches. 
In one of them were bom two brothers Manoratha and Dasaratha, who were 
induced to accept service under Varnamana, king of Magadha. Manoratha’s son 
Oangadhara, counsellor and friend of the king Rudramana of Magadha, composed 
this record. Gangadhara married a daughter of Jayapsni, an official of the king 
of Oauda. It proves that a family in Bengal was socially related to the j^akadvipa 
Brahmanas in the first half of the twelfth century a.d, 

IB. 8-9; 67. 
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to confer spiritual merits {pu'O'ya) on the donors. Many such 
examples are found in contemporary records.^ The DeopSrS inscrip¬ 
tion of Vijayasena^ informs us how the king made rich gifts of 
silver, gold, pearls, emeralds and jewels to the Brahmauas versed 
in the Vedas, and the wives of these poor fellows had to be taught 
to recognise and distinguish the precious articles by their similarity 
with objects well-known to them. In spite of obvious exaggeration 
of such statements we may well believe that many learned Brahma^as 
gained wealth and affluence, and others secured their means of 
livelihood, by the generous gifts of the king and the public, so that 
they could pursue their high vocations in life without being troubled 
with cares for the maintenance of their families. 

On the other hand, as already noted above, the Brshmanas 
followed many other vocations, both high and low. We hear of two 
BrRhmaoa royal dynasties in Samatata in the 7th century a.d.® Two 
important Brahmar^a families, renowned for their scholarship and 
knowledge of sacred Vedic rites and sacrifices, served the Pflla and 
Varman kings as counsellors and generals fv. pp. 116, 202), 
maintaining at the same time their high position in the Brahmanical 
society. Apart from these actual examples, the Smritis and Niban- 
dhas refer to various other vocations followed by Brfihmauas, some 
of which, like agriculture, were approved, and others, covering 
almost all walks of common life, were disapproved. These con¬ 
demned vocations, of which a long list is given by Bhavadeva,* 
include teaching the Sudras, and officiating at their sacrificial rites. 
Nothing perhaps more strikingly illustrates the moral and intellec¬ 
tual perversion of the age brought about by the caste system. Whil? 
no blame attached to the Brfihmaijas who served as ministers and 
generals - and Bhavadeva himself belonged to this category®—one 
following the sacred vocation of teaching and officiating at religious 
rites, which are enjoined upon him by the Smritis from time 
immemorial, was degraded to the lowest rank of society, simply 
because the object of his care was a person of the lowest caste and 
who, for that very reason, required all the more the ministrations of 
the Brahma^as, who were repositories of the sacred learning and 
practices. 


* Anulia CP, V. 10 {IB. 86, 89-90) refers to gift of myriads of excellent 
villages consisting of lands excessively growing paddy. Cf. also Bhowal CP. of 
Lakshmanasena and other inscriptions of the Senas. 

* V. 23 (/fi. 48, 541. ^ ^ 

^ These arc the dynasties to which Silabhadra and Lokanltha belonged 
{supra pp. 8S, 88). 

* PRP. 60. * IB. 29. 
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The result of this policy was the creation of new classes of 
Brahma^jas, for the idea gradually grew that the Brahmauas serving 
these castes attained their rank.^ Even today we have a number 
of such castes, called Varija-Brahma^as, who serve as priests to 
Suvanija-va^aiks, Goalas, Kalus, Rajakas, Bagdis and Kaivartas. 
These priests form practically independent castes. “The good 
BrShma^as will not take even a drink of water from their hands, 
and inter-marriage between them is quite out of the question."* 
This final stage was not reached before the end of the Hindu period, 
for Bhavadeva prescribes only penance for ‘removing the sins of 
eating the food of these Brahmaijas,’ but the system was in the 
making. It is interesting to note that ‘the practice of medicine’ 
and painting and other arts were some of the condemned vocations, 
and the Devala Brahmajjas were degraded for cultivating the study 
of ‘astrology.’ It is evident that in the opinion of the orthodox 
Brahma^ias, the pursuit of these arts and sciences was more re¬ 
prehensible on the part of a Brahmaija than to accept the high post 
of minister or lead armies in battles. This attitude is mainly 
responsible for the fact that a decline in secular studies in various 
arts and sciences set in towards the close of the Hindu period, and 
has continued ever since. 

V. NON-BRAHMAN CASTES 
1. Karar^a—Kayastha 

Next to the Brahmaijas the Karajjas appear to have been the 
most important caste in ancient Bengal. This not only follows from 
the passage in Bfihad-dharma PurSoa quoted above, but also from 
the high offices and position actually occupied by members of this 
caste. Reference has already been made to the powerful chief Loka- 
natha who is described as a Kara^a (v. supra pp. 88, 575), and a 
Karaija-Ksyastha is referred to in the Gunaighar cp.* as the 
Minister in charge of Peace and War. The author of a medical 
treatise, called Sabda-pradlpa, describes himself as belonging to a 
Kara^a family {Karan-Snvaya)* He was a court-physician himself, 
and his father and great-grandfather served in the same capacity 
two well-known kings—RSmapala (v. supra p. 155) and Govinda- 
chandra (v. supra p. 196) of Bengal. Sandhyskara Nandi, the 
famous poet and author of Rsmacharita (v. supra p. 150), describes 

Cf. the passage from Brihad-dharma PurSpa (ii. xiv 75) referred to idMw 
* J. N. Bhattacharya, op. cit. 125. 

IHQ. vi. 55,58. * Egg-Cor. v. 974 ff. 
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bis father as ‘the foremost amongst the Karapas {karansnsm= 
agraiff) and Minister of Peace and War.^ 

Kara^a occurs as the name of a caste in the old Sutras and 
Smritis, and perhaps also in the MahnbhSrata} But according to 
KshTrasvSmin‘s commentary on Amarakosha, Karana also denotes a 
group of officers like Kayastha.® The lexicographer Vaijayanti 
(11th century a.d.) seems to take Ksyastha and Kara^a as synonym¬ 
ous* and explains it as scribe. This agrees with the view of 
Bfihadrdharma Purftija noted above, and the identity of Karai^a 
and Kayastha is also proved by epigraphic evidence.® It is worthy 
of note, that the Karana caste, whose members performed the same 
vocations as the KSyasthas, gradually disappears in Bengal, after 
the close of the Hindu period, wheras the Kayastha caste does not 
come into prominence before the same period. It would not, 
therefore, be unreasonable to conclude that the Karana merged itself 
into the Kayastha, and these two castes were ultimately amalgamated 
in Bengal as in other parts of India.® 

The Kayastha is mentioned as a royal official in the Vishifit and 
YSjfUivalkya Smritis. According to the former he wrote the public 
documents, and the commentary to the latter explains his office as 
that of an accountant and scribe. The term is used in the same 
sense in the inscriptions from the eighth to the eleventh century a.d., 
and even later. The Rajatarafigiifi refers to the Brahmana ^ivaratha 
as a roguish Kayastha in the twelfth century a.d. The term Kara]}.a 
is also used in the same way.’ 


^ RC., Kavi-praSasti, V. 3. • Cf. Kane, op. cif. 74. 

' The Karanika and Ksyastha are distinguished in the Gurmhs cp. dated 
870 A.D. (Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions, No. 34) where the Mahamantrin is 
called Karanika and the Mahakshapatalika, a Ksyastha. 

* Kayaslltah syaUUpikarah Karano-kshara-jivanah lekhako=kshara-‘ 
ehmchus—cha. 

5 Jalhana who wrote two copper-plate grants of GShadavala king Govinda- 
chandra describes himself as Kayastha in one {El iv. 104) and Karanik-odgato in 
another {EL vui. 153). In the Ajaygarh Rock inscription of the Chandella king 
Bhojavarman {El. i. 330) Karan a and KSyastha are used as interchangeable terms 
{e.g. the descendants of Vsstu are called Karana in v. 4 and Ksyastha in v. 7)* 

' According to Dr. J. N. Bhattacharya, there is a Karana clan of Ksyasthas 
in North Bihar, and the Uttara-Rsdhiya Ktyasthas of Bengal claim to be Kara^as 
(op. cii. 188-89). Cf. Russell, op cit. lu. 418. The Karana caste in C.P, and 
Orissa traces its descent from Chitragupta like the Kayasthas in Bengal {ibid. 343). 

’ Kane, op. cit. 76-77. A Karapika Brghmapa is referred to in the Dhod 
(Udaipur State, Rsjput'na) insciiption, dated a.d, 1171 (Bhandarkar’s List, No. 
350). A Brahmapa donee of the Nidhanpur cp. of Bhsskaravarman (7th cent A.D.) 
is called‘n^dyo-KaraniAo’ {El. xn. 74). Two Brahmana donees in an inaaciption 
at Madura, dated 1586 a.d.. are called Karapikya and Karapika (£/. x«. I67j 
donees Noe. 119, 120). 
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It is evident, however, from a record of Amoghavarsha^ that 
there was a Ksyastha caste in Western India (valabha-Kityasthtf 
va/hSa) as early as the 9th century a.d. The existence of KSyastha 
as a caste in Northern India is also indicated by reference to Gau4a-‘ 
k3yastha-vam&a,^ Kayastha-vathba^ Mathiu’-anvaya-kayastka,* and 
KSyasthtt’kaiSriySmavaya, migrated from Malhuru,® in inscrip* 
tions dated respectively a.d. 999, v.s. 124x (1183 to 1193 A.d.), 
A.D. 1328, and a.d. 1288. Several inscriptions indicate that a 
Ksyastha race, descended from Vaslu and hence called Vastavya 
Ksyastha, lived near Kalanjara in or before the eleventh century a.d. 
One of these inscriptions* specifically states that the Vsstavya 
KSyasthas followed the profession of a Karaija, and it refers to the 
caste both as Kara^a and Ksyastha. Two later Smritis Usanas and 
Vedavy3sa, refer to Ksyastha as a caste. The Ukinas says that the 
word Ksyastha is “compounded of the first letters of kaka (crow), 
Yama, and sihapati to convey the three attributes of greed, cruelty 
and the spoliation (or paring) characteristic of the three. The 
Vedavyasa Smriti includes the Kayastha among ^udras along with 
barbers, potters and others.”’ 

Mythical accounts of the origin of the Ksyasthas are supplied 
by some early records. Soddhala, who flourished in the middle of 
the 11th century, states that he was born in the race of the Ksyastha, 
named Vfilabha {Valabho n3ma k3yasthan3th vaAihd). He traces 
his descent from Kaladitya, the brother of king ^iladitya. Kaladitya 
was an incarnation of the gana called Ksyastha, and was an ornament 
of the Kshatriyas {K3yastha~n3mno M3he^vara-ganasy=3vat3rah 
kshatriya^vibhiishar^aih Kalsditya...)} The king ^iloditya, referred 
to, was in all probability a king of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhl, 
which was Kshatriya by caste.® According to this statement the 
KSyasthas were descendants of the Kshatriyas. The Rewa inscrip¬ 
tion of a minister of the Kalachuri king Karija, dated 1049 a.d., 

^ El. XVIII. 251. The writer of theGurmha cp, (Bhandarkar's List, No. 34), 
dated 870 a.d., is called Mahakshapatalika Kayastha. But whether the KSyastlia 
here refers to a caste cannot be definitely settled. ' El. xii. 61. 

• Proc. ASB. 1880 (p. 78). The inscription was found at Bodh-Gaya and 
refers to the guru of the king of Kasi. 

• El. XII. 46. ® Ibid, XIX. 50. * Ibid, i. 332. 

’ Kane, op. cit. 76 

• Udayasundarhkaiha.GOS.,p. U. * Be&l-Records. n. 26T. 

“ EL XXIV. 101 ff. The portion containing the account is mutilated, and so 
the account cannot be fully understood. The editor of the inscription has summa¬ 
rised all the important points in his introductory remarks (pp. 108-109). As he has 
pointed out, v. 34 seems to refer to the Kayasthas as 'dvijas* though, on account 
of the mutilation of the record, it is not clear how this was reconciled with tlWT 
SBdra oiijpn stated in w. 36-38. 
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however, gives a difierent account of the origin of the Kayastha caste 
to which he himself belonged. We are told that a great sage named 
Kschara bom of ^iva, gave a boon to Ijis ^udra (turiya-JanmS) 
servant that he would have a son of well-known and righteous deeds 
whose caste would thereafter be known by the name of Kayastha, 
since he had innumerable merits in his kaya (body). We are 
next told that in the Kayastha race, sprung from this son, were born 
wise and meritorious diplomats, the last one being the minister of 
Kangia. According to this account the Ksyasthas would seem to be 
of SQdra origin. It may be noted that the derivation of the word 
KSyastha in this record agrees with that in Naishadha-ckarita 
(xrv. 66), but is diametrically opposed to that given in U&anas 
Samhita Smriti quoted above. The Ajaygarh inscription of Nsna, 
a minister of the Chandella king Bhojavarman, traces the origin of 
the Ksyasthas to the ^age Kfi&yapa.^ 

The reference to prathama-kayastha (or j'yeshtha-kayastha) in 
the records of the fifth, sixth and eighth centuries a.d. in Bengal 
(v. supra pp. 266, 272, 273) shows that it had not yet come to 
denote a caste. The Tibetan work Pag Sam Jon Zang mentions 
DangadSsa as a Ksyastha (writer or ministerial officer) of Dharma- 
pftla.* If true, this would also push the rise of the KSyastha caste 
in Bengal to a date later than the eighth century a.d. The mention 
of Gau4a~Kayastha~vttA^t as noted above, shows that the Ksyasthas 
were recognised as a caste in Bengal by the tenth century ad.” 
It is, however, very surprising that the Ksyastha is not mentioned 
either in the Bxihad-dharma or in the Brahma-vaimrta PurS^a. 

According to the Kulajis the Ksyasthas of Bengal, at least 
their upper classes, are descended from the five attendants of the 
five Brahma^as who came to Bengal at the invitation of king 
AdiSfira. The historical value of this story has been discussed in 
Appendix i. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and others” the 

JA8B. wu 882. 

^ Pag Sam Jon Zang, ed. S. C. Das, Introd., p. lu. Oa p. v there is reference 
o a Kayastha-vpddha. 

' ^ridhara wrote Nysya-kandali, a commentary on Padartha-dhanm-sUm’ 
graha by PratspadSsa. He states that he was a resident of BhUrispshti, in Dakshipa 
-Ra^hsf, and wrote this book at the request of Psp^udSsa, foremost of the KSya¬ 
stha race, in ^aka 913 =»a.o. 991 (Kasi cd. p. 269), Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in order 
to establish the existence of Kayastha clan in Bengal in the pre-Muslim period 
refers to the above passage of Nysya-kandali (lA. I932,p. 50). It does not, however, 
necessarily follow from the statement in Nyaya-kandali that Papdudasa of the 
Kayastha race was an inhabitant of Bengal, or that the book was written in Bengali, 
though this appears to be the most plausible view. 

lA. Lxi. 48 ; N. Vasu, KUyasther Vama-nirnaya^ p. 148 ; J. C. Ohoshi n 

VI. 60 ff. 
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Ksyasthas were descended from Nsgara BrShma^as who bad a 
large settlement in Bengal long before the eighth century a.d. These 
are supposed to have originally migrated from Nagarkot in the 
Punjab to various parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar Peninsula, 
Anandapur (also called Nagar) in Lata being one of their chief 
settlements. That some Brfihmaijas came to Bengal from Laja, as 
from other parts of India, has already been mentioned above 
(v. supra p. 579). But the evidence in support of a large-scale 
immigration of Nagara Brahmaijas is hardly convincing. The 
Nagara Brahmaijas in Vanga, mentioned in the Kamasutra of 
Vatsyayana, may refer to the BrShmaijas of the city (nagara). The 
.fact that the surnames of Nagara Brahma^as such as datta, ghosha, 
varman, naga and mitra .also occur in the names of the Kayasthas 
of Bengal does not signify much, as these surnames or name-endings 
were commonly used all over India about that period. The existence 
in PaSchakha^da (Sylhet) of a liftga called HstakeSvara, which is 
said to have been the tutelary deity of the NJigara Brshma^as, 
hardly justifies the assumption of a large settlement, for even 
individual settlers might introduce their own peculiar cult. Besides, 
there is nothing to show that the worship of H&take§vara was 
exclusively confined to the Nsgara BrShmaijas. 


2. Vaidya—Ambash(ha 

The Vaidya, like the Ksyastha, does not appear to have formed 
an important caste in ancient Bengal. Like Ksyastha, the term 
Vaidya originally denoted an important profession viz. that of the 
physician. It is difficult to say when this professional group was 
developed into a caste. The earliest reference to Vaidya as a distinct 
social group occurs in three South Indian inscriptions of the eighth 
centurry a.d.^ The members of this group occupied .very high 


* These inscriptions are : 

I. The Velviku^i Grant of Nedunja^aiyap, Year 3 (£/. xvii. 291>309). 
n. The Madras Museum Plates of Jatilavarman (Neduifia^aiyap) (lA. 
1893, pp. 57 ff). 

in. Annamalai inscriptions of MSraKjadaiyap, dated in Kali Era 3871 
(=769-70 A.D.) (£/. vin. 317-321).. 

They all belong to the reign of one and the same Pspelya king (for the identity, 
cf. EL xvn. 295) and refer to several Vaidya chiefs who occupied high offices in 
the state. One of them, referred to as the crest-jewel of the Vaidyakas (Vaidyaka- 
iikhs-mani) in No. i, and simply as Vaidya in No. in, was a great general, the 
prime minister (uttara-mantrln), and great favourite of the king. As regards 
another great feudal chief, who was probably the younger brother of the first 
(EL XVII. 296), it is said (No. u.) that bis birth bad conferred splendour on the 
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positions in state and society, and according to Dr. H. Krishna 
Sastri’s interpretation, one of them at any rate was regarded as a 
Brahma^a. But there is no definite reference to Vaidya as a caste 
in Bengal before the 12th century a.d. The Bhstera copper>plate 
Grant of king I^Snadeva {supra p. 2S6) refers to his minister 
{pa(tanika) Vanamali Kara as Vaidya-varh^a-pradtpa (brilliant 
light in the race of Vaidyas). This, as well as the fact that a Karaqia 
family aerved as hereditary royal physicians in Vanga during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a.d., goes against the assumption that 
the Vaidya, as a caste of physicians, was definitely recognised as a 
distinct social unit in Vanga long before the close of the Hindu 
period. 

The Vaidya as a caste-name does not occur in the old and 
genuine Smritis. The Uhanas Smriti* refers to a caste called 
Bhishak (physician) born of illicit union between Brshma^a male 
and Kshatriya female, and designates it as Vaidyaka. A mythical 
account of the origin of the Vaidya caste is given in Brahma-vaivarta 
Pura^a, as noted above, and also in a passage, which is said to be 
a quotation from Skanda Pura^a, but does not actually occur in the 
printed text.® The former distinguishes Vaidya from Ambashtha,® 
but the latter identifies the two, as is the case also in Bfihad-dhartna 
Pura^a. Ambashtha as the name of a mixed caste, bom of a 
BrShma^a father and Vai§ya mother, is well known, and occurs in 


Vaidya race (Vaidya-kula) of Vangalandai which was famous for (skill in playing) 
musical instruments, singing and music. Another chief, Mangalaraja Madhuratara 
(perhaps identical with the first), an ajnapti of one of the grants, is called a 
Vaidyaka, and a master of the Ssstras, a poet and orator. The expression 
Vaidys-kula undoubtedly indicates a social group whose members are also referred 
to as simply Vaidya or Vaidyaka. Me are indebted for these references to 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri. 

> An. S., V. 26. 

* At least we have not been able to trace it. The passage is quoted in 
Jatt-tattva-vSridhi and Visvakosha. It may be summarised as follows : *'Once a 
Vaisya girl offered a drink to sage Gslava who was very thirsty. The sage gave 
her a boon that she would have a son who would purify the family. The girl then 
told the sage that she was unmarried. The sage took her to the hermitage. The 
other sages held that the words of Gslava must be honoured, and Dhanvantari, 
the divine physician, would be born of her. So they put a child made of Kusa 
grass on the lap of the girl with the recitation of Vedic mantras, and infused life 
into it. Thus a boy was created. He was called Vaidya, as be was bom from 
Veda, and also Amba^tha because be was bom on the lap or fixed io, the family 
of an^S (mother). He was taught medical sciences by the sage and was called 
AmptSchSiya (Umesh Qiandra Gupta, Jati-taitva-vSridhi, i. 36 : Visvtdcosha, s.v, 
Vaidya-jati). 

. T»» .. . from Vaidyaka. 
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early Dharmasntras and Smritis. Manu prescribes the art of healing 
as his vocation (x. 8, 47). The identity of Vaidya and Ambashtha 
has been generally assumed throughout the post-Hindu period.^ It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that the Vaidya was an offshoot of the 
Ambashtha caste. But there is no definite evidence of the prior exist¬ 
ence of the Ambashtha caste in Bengal and, in view of what has been 
said above, it is not likely to liave evolved from the professional 
group of physicians. On the other hand, some Kfiyasthas in Bihar 
and U. P. call themselves Ainbashthas,^ and the Snta-sa/hhitit 
identifies the Ambashthas with the Mflhishyas.® 

The Kulajis refer to AdiSura both as Ambashtha and Vaidya, 
and also regard the Sena kings as Vaidyas. But the texts in which 
these views are expressed can hardly claim much historical value, and 
the utmost that can be said is that they preserve the belief and 
the tradition current in the sixteenth and following centuries. 

3 The Kaivarta— Mahishya 

The revolt in Northern Bengal during the reign of Ritmapala 
(v. supra pp. 150 ff) and rule of Divya and his two successors 
indicate the importance of the Kaivarta caste to which they 
belonged. 

The Kaivarta is referred to in Manu (x. 34) as an alterna¬ 
tive name, current in Aryavarta, of Mfirgava or Dasa, who is born 
of a Nishada father and an Ayogava mother, and subsists by working 
as a boatman. The Jatakas refer to the fishermen as Kevattas 
(=Kaivartas).* According to the Brahma-vaivarta Pura^La, Kaivarta 
is born of Kshatriya father and Vaisya mother, but it seems to 
imply that the Kaivarta was degraded in Kali-yuga by his associa¬ 
tion with the Tivara and was known as, or adopted the vocation of, 
a dhivara or fisherman. Bhavadeva Bhatta also refers to the 
Kaivarta as one of the seven antyaja or low castes, as noted above. 
According to ancient Smritis the offspring of a Kshatriya father and 
a Vaisya mother is known as MShishya,® whose origin is thus 

^ Bharata Mallika, the famous Vaidya author of Chandra-prabha and BhatU- 
tlks, who lived in the 17th century a.d., calls himself a Vaidya and Ambashtha, 
and has quoted in the former work three passages fro.m WySsa, Agniveia, and 
SonArAa Smfitis to prove the identity of the two. Whether these passages are 
genuine or not (the passage from SaAkfia, e.g. does not occur in the printed text), 
they indicate the view current in his age. 

* J. N. Bhattacharya, op. cit. 188. Russell, op cit. m. 417. 

* Kane, op. cit, 91 (s. v. Mahishya). 

* Pick, Sociak Glkderung. 302. 

■ Gautama (iv. 20): YsjSavalkya (i. 92); Kane, op. cU. 91. 
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identical with that of Kaivarta as given in the Brahma-vaivarta. 
These ancient accounts serve to explain the present state of thmgs 
in Bengal.^ The Mshishyas of Eastern Bengal, also known as 
Hsiika Dffsa and Para^ara Dssa, are now regarded to be the same 
as Chsshi Kaivartas of Midnapore and other districts of Western 
Bengal. Both of these form important sections of the Hindu 
community. There are many zamindars and substantial land-holders 
among them, and in Midnapore they may be regarded among the 
local aristocracy. This position is fully in keeping with the part 
played by them during the Psla rule. On the other hand, the 
Dhivaras or fishermen in East Bengal are known as Kaivarta. 
According to Amara-kosha, the Kaivartas include both Dasa and 
Dblvara. This, added to the evidence of the Brahma-vaivarta 
Pursua, Manu and the Jatakas, referred to above, indicates that the 
Kaivartas were from ancient times divided into two sections, the 
cultivators and fishermen.* The tradition recorded in the Vall3la- 
charita (v. supra p. 240) that Vallilasena improved the status of 
the Kaivartas, and made them a clean caste so that they might 
serve as menials to upper castes, evidently refers to this lower 
section. On the whole, it would not be unreasonable to infer that 
the Kaivartas who are referred to in Vishnu Purajj^a (iv. 24. 8) as 
abrahmattya, were an old aboriginal tribe who, like many others, 
were merged into the Aryan society and affiliated to the mixed 
caste known as Mshishya. 


4. Low castes 

Regarding the many other castes mentioned above that existed 
during the pre-Muslim period our knowledge is very meagre. But 
attention should be drawn to some of them who were regarded as 
almost beyond the pale of society. A number of these castes or 
tribes are mentioned in Brihad-dharma and Brahma-vaivata PurS^as 

^ The account of the present condition of the Kaivartas or Mahishyas is 
based on Dr. J. N. Bhattacharya’s Hindu Castes and Sects (pp. 279-281) and the 
Report submitted by Mr. J. S. Sen, a Deputy Magistrate, dated Dacca, 13th July, 
1907, to the Government of Bengal. Both of these are quoted with approval in 
Mahishya-vivritt by Basanta Kumar Ray (4th Edition, Dacca 1322 B.S.), a book 
written with a view to explain the origin and importance of the Mihishya 
community. We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions quoted, 

* The Brihad-dharma Pursna, as noted above, includes the caste ‘Dfisa* 
(cultivator) as an uttama-sahkara and Dhlvara (fisherman) as madhyanmtenkara. 
These two might refer to the two sections of the Mshishyas or Kaivartas who are 
not otherwise mentioned in the text. (Cf. Hal&yudha’s lexicography on the 
Kaivartas.) 
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and have been noted above. A few of them are referred to as 
antyajas by Bhavadeva, and reference has already been made above 
to their status and designation in connection with the impurity 
attached to their food and drink (v. supra p. 577). Ihe early 
CharyS-padas^ of Bengal refer to Doma, Chandala and l^avara. 
The first two are still well-known in Bengal and occupy the lowest 
stratum in society. The ^avaras are frequently referred to in 
literature associated with Bengal, and probably figure in Pfiharpur 
sculptures. Their primitive and even indecent practices influenced 
the higher classes, as will be seen later. The Domas lived outside 
the town and were regarded as untouchable. They built baskets 
and looms (tdnt). The Doma women were of loose character and 
moved about singing and dancing.* The l^avaras lived in hills. 
Their women folk wore ear-rings and decorated themselves with 
peacock-tail, and garlands of gidija seeds.® The Chandalas arc 
said to have occasionally abducted married women from their homes.* 
It appears from the Naihati cp.® of Vallalasena that the Pulindas 
lived in forests in or near the border of Bengal, and their women, 
too, like the iSavaris, were fond of garlands of guftja seeds. The 
terracotta plaques at Pshsrpur illustrate the habits and physical 
appearance of aboriginal tribes of this class. A string of leaves 
round the waist forms the only clothing of both males and females. 
The latter neatly dress the hair, and wear ornaments of jungle 
leaves and flowers, and necklaces of beads and gufija seeds. The 
men gometimes wear boots, and have a cuirass for the breast, bows, 
and quivers containing arrows. Even the women used bows and 
daggers, and in one case, a woman carries a deer or other wild animal 
which was presumably hunted by her and formed their staple food.* 

VI. SOCIO-RELIGIOUS RITES, CEREMONIES AND FESTIVALS 

A distinctive feature of the orthodox Hindu society is the series 
of semi-religious rites (sathskdras) concerning almost every stage of 
a man’s life, from conception in the mother’s womb to death, or 

* These have been discussed above (supra pp. 383-388). Their language 
represents the oldest specimen of Bengali. They were probably composed between 
950 and 1200 A.n. (supra p. 384.) 

* BGD. 19. 32. * Ibid. 43. 

* Ibid. 60, n. ® V.8 (IB. 12.77) 

® Paharpur, 64-65, PI. XLix. Dikshit takes the figures to be ^baras, but 
it is better to regard them as representatives of wild tribes like Savaras, Pulindas, 
Bhillas, Kirstas etc. who are known, from literature, to have lived in the forest 
regions in Bengal or on its border. For illustrations cf. PI. ut. 127; lv. 137. 

75 
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even beyond it. We know in a general way that these hrauta and 
smSrta rites were performed since the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. 
(v. supra p. 395), when Brahmanas, learned in the Vedas, began to 
settle in Bengal in large numbers. But we have no definite 
knowledge of how these sathskriras were performed in Bengal till 
towards the close of the Hindu period. It is only as late as the 11th 
and 12th centuries a.d,, when Vedic studies made great headway in 
Bengal (v. supra p. 396), that we have the works of Bhatta Bhava- 
deva, Jimutavahana, Aniruddha Bhatta, VallSlasena and others 
{supra pp. 320 ff. 351 ff.) which throw light on the Brahmanical 
society of those days. From these sources we learn that the life 
of the orthodox Hindus, specially the BrShmauas, in Bengal was 
characterised by the various purificatory rites and ceremonies 
prevalent in other parts of India, viz., Garbhadhana (the ceremony 
of impregnation), Purhsavana (the ceremony to ensure the birth 
of male progeny), Stmant-onnayana (the ceremony of parting of the 
hair), Soshyantt-honm (performance of a homa which was meant 
for easy delivery on the part of the wife), Jata-karman (the ceremony 
performed at the birth of a child), Nishkramar^a (the ceremony of 
taking out a child for the first time into open air), Nama-karar^a 
(the ceremony of naming the child), Paushtika-karman (the 
ceremony for the nutrition of the child), Amapra^ana (the ceremony 
of giving a new-born child solid food to eat for the first time), 
Naimittika-putra-mnrdhabhighriiiio (the ceremony of occasional smel- 
ing of the son’s head by the father), Chndakarai}a (the ceremony 
of tonsure), Upanayam (the ceremony of investing the boy with 
the sacread thread), Sdvitra-charu-lwma (the ceremony of offering 
oblations with chant to Savitfi), Samdvartana (the ceremony on 
the student’s return from his teacher's house), Vivciha (marriage), 
and SSla-karman (the ceremony on the occasion of entrance into 
a newly built house). In almost all these ceremonies the domestic 
fire was first to be consecrated with the performance of a rite 
called kusandikd, and homas such as the Mahnvyahriti, Sa(yayana 
etc. were, to be performed with the citation of relevant Vedic 
mantras. The usual procedure of the main homa connected with 
the principal function was as follows. At first sacrificial fuel, soaked 
with clarified butter, was silently thrown into the fire ; then the 
Mahdvyahriti-homa was performed with the citation of relevant 
Vedic mantras ; next the main homa was conducted with the use of 
necessary Vedic verses ; then the MahilvyShriti-homa, followed by 
the silent offer of fuel, soaked with clarified butter, into the^re, was 
repeated. The S^tysyana-homa and some other operationsending 
with the chanting of the Vamadevya-saman were performed at the 
end of the whole function to allay the sins that might have arisen 
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out of mistakes committed consciously or unconsciously. Finally 
proper fees were paid to the Brahmin priest. 

A short description of these ceremonies, especially as they were 
observed by the Samavcdins, is given below in order to show their 
distinctive features.’ 

The ceremony of impregnation (Gurhliadlidna) used to be 
performed after dusk on the sixth or eighth day from first menstrua¬ 
tion. In this ceremony the husband was to wear clean clothes, 
smear his body with scents, and take his scat by the side of his 
wife (already seated on blades of kuha grass) with his face turned 
towards the east. He was then to touch a ceitain part of his wife’s 
body with his right hand, and mutter relevant Vedic verses invoking 
the gods for impregnation. After giving to the wife a mixture of 
the five products of the cow (i.c. paficha-gavyu), the husband was 
to accept, in the hem of his cloth, various fruits offered by his wife 
after tying them in a piece of yellow cloth, and to return them to his 
wife. Such acceptance and return were repeated thrice. 

The ceremony of Pwhxavana, which was to be celebrated on an 
auspicious day at the beginning of the third month of pregnancy, 
might be performed in two ways. According to the first method, 
the husband was to take his bath in the morning, kindle a fire 
named Chandra, perform ku'sar^dika ending with the muttering of 
the Virupdksha hymn, seat his wife on blades of kuia on 
his right to the western side of the fire with her face turned towards 
the east, and after silently offering fuel, soaked with clarified butter, 
into the fire perform the He was then to take 

his stand at the back of his wife, touch her navel with his right 
hand after touching her right shoulder, and mutter mantras to 
ensure the birth of a male child. According to the second method, 
a defectless sheath of a fresh va(a bud (vata-htfigd), furnished with 
two fruits, was collected, with the citation of mantras, from a north¬ 
eastern branch of a vata tree, after besmearing the sheath seven 
times with the powders of barley {yava) and pulse (masha). This 
sheath was then pounded with a piece of stone by a BrahmachSrin 
or an unmarried girl or a pregnant woman or a Brahmin who was 
well versed in, and regularly studied, the Vedas. While being thus 
pounded the sheath was to be soaked with dew-water according to 
the local custom. The husband then tied this herb in a piece of 


‘ The description of these ceremonies as well as of the is bwd 

upon the ms. of Bha{ta Bhavadeva’s Karmaimhthana-paddhati in the Dacca Univer¬ 
sity Ubrary (ms. No. 502). The performance of the homos etc. and the payment 
of fees to priests, being constant features in these ceremonies, will not be repeated 
in the descriptions. 
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cloth and pressed its juice into the right nostril of bis wife, seated 
by the side of the sacred fire, with his face turned towards the west. 
While thus pouring the juice, the husband was to pronounce a 
Vedic verse for a male progeny. 

In the ceremony of Simantonnayam, which was performed in 
the fourth, sixth or eighth month from pregnancy, the husband was 
to take his bath in the morning, perform Vriddhi4raddha, kindle a 
fire called Mafigala, consecrate it with ku^t}4iks, and seat his wife 
on blades of kuia to his right on the western side of the fire with 
her face turned towards the east. He was then to take his stand 
behind his wife with his face turned towards the east, and tie round 
his wife’s neck a pair of ripe figs having a common stem, after 
stringing these fruits with a piece of thread of silk and adding to 
them nimba, white mustard, bhallaiaka etc. for the sake of protec¬ 
tion. According to the local custom a pair of Vasudeva’s feet were 
made with gold or some other metal and tied to the wife’s neck 
with the same purpose along with natural grains of barley. Next 
the husband was to part his wife’s hair, first with darbha-pifijalis^ 
for a number of times, and then with a reed 0ara), a spindle filled 
with yarn, a white quill of a porcupine, etc. He was then to show 
her the kfi'sara (a kind of food) prepared with sesamum, rice and 
masha, and finish the main function with the performance of the 
homas etc. Next, some Brahmin women, who had sons and whose 
husbands were living, were to take the wife to the altar, bathe here 
with the water contained in the pitcher, and perform all other rites 
which w'ere conducive to her welfare {maftgala-kritya). The wife 
then ate up the kri^ara with a quantity of ghee poured on it. 

In iioshyanti-homa the wife was to play no part at all, although 
this rite was meant for her easy delivery and was performed at a time 
when she was in the mature stage of pregnancy. In this ceremony 
the husband was to take his bath, consecrate the fire with ku^ai^dika, 
silently offer fuel, soaked with ghee^ into the fire, and perform the 
Soshyanti-Iwma by offering oblations with the mention of the 
intended name of his future son. 

The Jata-karman ceremony did not require any fire. As soon 
as a son was born, the father said . “Don’t sever the artery, don’t 
allow the child to suck the mother’s breast.’’ Thus prohibiting (the 
nurse), he took his bath, performed Vriddln-sraddha, and rubbed the 
child’s tongue, first with the powder of vrihi and yava taken with 
the thumb and the ring-finger of his right hand, and then twice with 

> A darbah‘pinjali is formed when two blades of kda, each of the length 
of a pradesa, are tied in the middle with another piece of kusa blade of the same 
length. 
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ghee and gold. It should be mentioned here that this powder of 
vrihi and yava was to be prepared on a piece of stone by a brahma- 
chatirii or a virgin girl, or a pregnant woman, or a Brahmin who 
was well versed in, and regularly studied, the Vedas. Next, giving 
his permission with the words ‘Sever the artery, allow the child to 
suck the mother’s milk,* the father again took his bath. 

It should be mentioned here that in those days no temporary 
hut was constructed for child-birth ; one of the permanent living 
rooms was used for the purpose, and this room was deemed pure 
as soon as the period of impurity due to child-birth was over. 

In the ceremony of Nishkramana, which was celebrated on the 
third day of the third bright half of a lunar month from the date 
of the child’s birth, the child was bathed in the morning. After 
dusk the father stood with his face towards the moon. The mother 
wrapped the child in clean and sanctified clothes, went with it to 
the left side of the father, stood with her face towards the north, 
and handed over the child to the father with its head turned 
towards the north. Then the mother went to the father’s right 
side and stood with her face turned towards the west. The father 
then showed the child the moon, offered arghya to the moon, and 
handed over the child to its mother with its head turned towards 
the north. He next performed the purificatory rites and entered 
the house. In this way the child was to be shown the moon on 
three other third days of the bright halves of lunar months, and 
libation of water was to be offered to the moon on these occasions. 

The ceremony of Nama-kara^a was, according to the local 
custom, celebrated after the expiry of twelve or hundred-and-one 
nights, or on the birth-day, though the Grihya-sntras ordain that 
this ceremony was to be performed after the expiry of ten nights, 
hundred nights, six months, or a year. In this ceremony the father 
took his bath in the morning, performed the Vriddhi-^rciddha, and 
consecrated the fire named Parthiva with ku&ar}4ik3. The mother 
then handed over the child (covered with clean clothes) to the 
father, and took her seat on the left side of her husband. The 
father next performed homa for the pleasure of the presiding deities 
of the child’s birth-day and star, whispered the child’s name first 
into the mother’s ear and then into that of the child, and handing 
over the child to the mother, performed MahavyShfiti-homa etc. 

The ceremony of paushfika-karman, which was meant for 
ensuring the vitality of the child, was performed on every janma-tithi 
or pi4rntm3 of every month in the first year. In this ceremony a 
fire called Balada was required, and the father was to perform the 
different homos almost in the same way as in Ndma-kara^a. 

In Anna-prdSana, which was celebrated on an auspicious day 
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of the sixth month, the father was to take his bath in the morning, 
perform Vfiddbi-^raddha, consecrate the fire named kudu with 
ku!!at}ifikr{, silently offer fuel, soaked with ghee, into it, perform the 
Mahavyiihriti-homa, offer oblations to Hunger, Thirst c/c., and give 
food into the mouth of the child with citations of mantras. 

It is to be noted that the present custom of placing a pen, an 
ink-pot, a gold or silver coin, a piece of earth, and the like for 
examining the leanings of the child was not in vogue, at least 
among the Brahmins, in those days, and that the ceremonies of 
NSma-karar}a and Anna-prdsana were celebrated at different times. 

The ceremony of Naimittika'mnrdhd-bhiglirdr^a (i.e. the 
occasiojial smelling of the son’s head by the father) seems to have 
been peculiar with the Bengal Brahmins. It was performed 
especially when the father returned home after a long sojourn. In 
this ceremony the father touched the heads of his sons in order 
of age with both his hands, muttered three mantras for their long 
life, smelt their heads with the citation of a maptra, and chanted the 
V^made vya-samon. 

The ceremony of tonsure (C7u7f/rt-A't//flnw) might be celebrated 
in the first or third year according to the custom of the family. It 
required the performance of Vriddhi-srfcddlia, consecration of a fire 
called Satya, and performance of Iwmas etc. During Chn(fd-karai}a, 
a cup of bell-metal containing hot water and a razor made of copper 
(or a mirror in its stead) were placed to the south of the fire, and a 
barber took his stand there with an iron razor in his hand ; on the 
north, bull’s dung, sesamum, rice, beans {mrisba), kidney-beans 
{mudga), kfisara etc., were placed ; and on the east, three pots 
filled with vr'thi, yavu, tila masha etc. were kept. The shaving 
was done with the iron razor ; the copper one (or the mirror) was 
meant only for touching the head with. First the father shaved 
certain parts of the child’s head after seasoning the hair with hot 
water and touching it with the copper razor (or its substitute, the 
mirror), and then the barber, who was adorned with flowers etc., 
was to give the finishing touch. The hair, thus severally collected, 
was first to be placed, according to the local custom, on bull’s dung 
contained in an earthen pot held by a young friend of the child, 
and then the whole was to be thrown into the forest. Some hung 
it to the branch of a bamboo-tree. 

Upanayana (or investiture with the sacred thread) is one of 
the most important sacraments for a twice-born. For a Brahmin 
boy, the proper age for Upanayana was the eighth year from 
conception or birth. In case the boy failed to undergo Upartayana 
at that age, the time could be extended up to his sixteenth year ; 
but after that he was deemed SSvitrhpatita, and therefore unworthy 
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of Upanayana. The procedure of this ceremony was briefly as 
follows. The father of the boy was to take his bath in ihe morning 
and perform Vriddhi-^rSddha. Then he himself, or an Achflrya 
selected by him, or a religious student {brahmaclnirin, in case no 
Acharya was available), was to kindle a fire called Samudhiiava and 
consecrate it with the performance of kusar^ifiks. He then conducted 
the boy, who was to take his meal in the morning, to the northern 
side of the fire, had his head shaved along with the (i.e. 

the tuft of hair that was left on the crown of his head), bathed him, 
made him put on a silken garment or a piece of white and untorn 
cloth made of cotton, adorned him with ornaments such as car-rings, 
and seated him on his right side. The Achfirya then offered fuel, 
soaked with ghee, into the fire, performed Mahdvydhriii-homa, 
offered oblations several times into the fire, and performed the 
function of Afijali-pnrat}a. The boy then asked the Acharya for 
Upanayana, whereupon the latter asked the former his name, and 
when he knew it from the boy, held the boy’s right hand by 
the thumb in his own right hand and went round the fire. The 
Achsrya next touched, with his right hand, first the boy's right 
shoulder and then his navel, breast etc. and muttered Vedic mantras. 
Then, after touching the boy’s left shoulder with his left hand, he 
instructed the boy to collect sacrificial fuel, to work, to avoid sleep 
by day, to be a brakmachdrin, and so on. After the boy had 
consented to abide by his instructions, the Acharya made the boy 
wear a three-fold girdle of mufija grass, a sacred thread (upanta) 
and the skin of a black-antelope, taught the Sabitrt first by fourth 
parts, then by halves and then yN\i\iX\iC Mahdvydhritis {yiz ,bhiih, 
bhuvah and svah), and gave him a staff made of vilva or pald^a wood. 
The length of the staff was to be determined by the height of the 
boy’s body. After taking this staff the boy collected alms first 
from his mother and sister, and then from others including his 
father, and offered these to the Achnrya, who then performed the 
Samid-dhoma, Maheivydhriti-homa, Hftfyiiyana-homa etc. Priestly fee 
was then offered to the AchSErya or, if the father himself was the 
Acharya, to the Brahmin who conducted the function. The boy 
had to pass the whole day at that place. At dusk he finished his 
evening prayers, offered oblations to the fire and saluted it. He 
then silently ate the food collected by begging, after mixing it with 
clarified butter only. While eating he used only the three fingers, 
viz., the middle finger, the ring-finger and the thumb, and held the 
dish with his left hand. He then sipped water. In this way the 
boy had^to worship fire daily in the morning and evening till the 
ceremony of Samdvartana ; but the method of taking food was to 
be followed by hint till bis death. 
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On the fourth day from Vpanayana, Ssvitri~charu‘homa w&s to 
be performed, in the fire called Samudbhava, by the father, or his 
substitute or a religious student or an Achfirya appointed by the 
father. For the preparation of the charUt a mortar, a pestle, a 
vessel {chamasa) - all made of varuipi wood—, a winnowing-basket 
made of bamboo, and vrlhi etc. were required. After the function 
was over, a cow was to be given to the Acharya, or, if the father 
himself performed the duties of the Acharya, to the Brahmin who 
conducted the ceremony. 

Being thus invested with the sacred thre^ the students began 
their studies in right earnest under the supervision of their fathers 
or some other teachers selected by their guardians. The subjects 
studied by them were generally the following Vedas, DharmaSastra, 
PurBua, the Epics, Arthaiastra, Gaijita, Mimarhsa, JyotihiRstra, 
Kavya, Tarka, Vyskaraija, Alarnkara and Chhandas but from 
Halayudha’s statement in his Brahma^asarvasya that he wrote this 
work because he found that the Brahmins of Radha and Varendra 
did not study the Vedas, and therefore did not know the Vedic 
rites properly, it seems that though the Brahmins always claimed 
to have been versed in the Vedas, in reality they did not usually 
study these ancient works with much interest and earnestness. As 
a matter of fact, there were many among the Brahmins who did not 
care to study the Vedas at all.^ However, besides the above- 
mentioned subjects, the Brahmins sometimes also read Ayurveda, 
Astra-veda, Agama {i.e. Tantra)® etc. Higher education was, how¬ 
ever, by no means confined to the BrAhma^as, and the examples of 
Vallfilasena (v. supra pp. 353 ff) and Ksntideva’s father* prove 
that kings and nobles also were noted for learning and scholarship. 

The ceremony of Santa vartana was performed when the student 
finished his studies and returned home with the permission of his 
teacher. In this ceremony the father of the student took his bath 
and performed Vriddhi-'sraddha. Then he himself, or an Acharya 
selected by him, or a brahmachsrin (if an Acharya be not available) 
kindled a fire named Tejas, consecrated it with the performance of 

1. For an idea of the branches of knowledge regarded as important in ancient 
times one might compare the list of subjects in which Bhavadeva is said to have 
been eflkient (IB. 34,39} and also the list of works drawn upon by Sarv&nanda in 
his Tiks-saiyasva. Ihe Brahmanas r^erred to in the Psla records are said to 
be proficitmt in Vedas, Vedanta, Pada-vakya, Pramana, Mimamsa, Tarka, and 
VyBkara^a. 

‘ AAiruddha Bhatta also refers to the lack of Vedic study (Pitri-dgyttS, p. 8). 

» a. GL. 83. 

4 For KSntideva, cf. supra pp. 134-35. His father is said to have been 
eflicieot in Mmaya^a, MahSbhsrataaoiiXht Puranas. 
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kuian4ikn, and performed Samid-dhoma and Mahttvycthfiti-homa. 
He then seated the boy on his right side and oflFered oblations to 
the fire. When the sacrifices connected with the ceremony of 
SamSvartana were over, the student (brahmaclclrin) fed the 
Brahmins, took his meal, had his head and beards shaved with only 
a tuft of hair {§ikha) left on his head, put on defectless clothes 
and ornaments, wore a garland on his head and a pair of leathern 
shoes, had a bamboo stick (his former staff being thrown into the 
fire), mounted a cart drawn by two bulls (gO‘yuga) and came to 
the AchSrya, first going to the east or north, and then turning to 
the south. The Achnrya honoured him with*" the offer of arghya 
and received dakshina (fees). 

Next comes the most important sacrament in a Hindu’s life, v;z., 
that of marriage. 

Regarding the proper age of marriage Jtmntavflhana in his 
D^yabhdga quotes, with approval, the injunction of Vishnu and 
Paithinasi that dire consequences would follow if a girl is married 
after puberty, and the statement of Manu that “the nubile age is 
twelve years for a girl to be married to a man aged thirty, and 
eight years for one to be espoused by a man aged twenty-four ; and 
the age prescribed for entry into another order is fifty years.”^ 
Jimutavahana quotes a line® from Vishnu Pura^a (in. 10, 16) to 
show that the marriageable ages for the bride and bridegroom 
should be in the ratio of 1 to 3. In his Sathbandha-vivekcd 
Bhavadeva quotes, from earlier authorities, a few verses which say 
that if a girl attained puberty in her father’s house her father 
became guilty of killing an embryo {bhrur^a-hatya), and the girl 
was deemed to be a vfishall ; that if any one married such a girl out 
of greed or infatuation, he became abrSddheya (unworthly of braddha) 
and apcinkteya (unfit for sitting in the same line), and was regarded 
as a vfishall-pati (husband of a vrishali) ; and that if a girl attained 


1 DB. p. 21. 

= KV. 427. 

» Dacca University ms. No. M 27/40/2B (number in valuation list). This is a 
complete but undated ms. consisting of fois. 1-3, and written in Bengali characters. 
It begins with the words *'atha Bhmadeviya-Sambandha-vivekahy and ends with 
the colophon “W KSh-va^abhl (‘I Bala-valabhtybhujmga-Sri-Bhmadem-Bhatta- 
virachitah Sambandha-vivekah samaptahr Though both in the beginning and in 
the colophon the work is called Sambandha-viveka, aud its authonhip is cleaity 
ascribed to Bhavadeva, the fact that some of the references, made in the later 
Smrtti Nibandhas, to Bhavadeva’s Sambandha-viveka are not found m the above 
mentioned ms., tends to show that our ms. contains only a summary of the 
original work. 

76 
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puberty during the time of her marriage, a special homo was to be 
performed before the commencement of the actual rites of marriage.^ 
It appears from these prescriptions that people were generally in 
favour of early marriage of girls, and did not like that men should 
marry after the age of fifty. It is, however, not known how far 
these prescriptions were actually followed in practice by the different 
grades of people. 

The Saihbandha-viveka further informs us that in matters of 
marriage great importance was attached to the sapitfda, sagotra and 
samcim-pravara relationship between the bride and the bridegroom. 
No marriage was permitted in the first four forms (viz. Brahma, 
Daiva, Arsha and PrUjapatya), if the bride was within the fifth 
generation on the mother’s side of the bridegroom, or within the 
seventh generation on his father’s side, or if the bride and bridegroom 
were of the same gotra (through their fathers or mothers) or of the 
same pravara. In the last four forms (v/z., Asura, GSridharvOf 
RSHshasa and Pai'sScha), however, a bridegroom might marry a 
bride who was not within the third generation on his mother’s side, 
or the fifth generation on his father’s side ; but those who contract¬ 
ed such marriages were deemed as degraded to the position of 
^Hdras. Nor was marriage permissible with one’s own maternal 
uncle’s daughter or with the daughter of one’s step-brother’s 
maternal uncle ; because such a girl was as good as a sister to the 
bridegroom. Among uterine brothers or sisters, marriage was per¬ 
mitted in order of seniority in age. But if the elder brother became 
a sannyssin, or was afflicted with a dangerous disease (such as 
insanity, phthisis etc.), or lived in a distant country, or had a savage 
temperament, or was guilty of any of the mahsps takas, the younger 
brother was allowed to supersede him in marriage without incurring 
any social stigma. If anybody married a girl whose elder uterine 
sister, though free from any serious defect, remained unmarried, he 
was to forsake that girl, perform the PrSjapatya penance, and main¬ 
tain her with food and raiments.^ 

Though monogamy was the ideal, and probably also the rule, 
at least among the members of the Bfahmanical fold, people were 
allowed to have more wives than one but when a person wanted 
to have a second wife, he was to gratify the first one with sufficient 
wealth in order to have her assent.* Whatever might be the 


» See Sambandka-viveka, fol. 3a. ^ 

■ For similar injunction ef. PRP. 117. 

• King Samalavarmaii had quite a large number of wives (IB. 23); Bhava* 
deva’s father had two wives (70. 37). 

* DB. 83. 
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number of the wives of a person, first savanna (of the same 
caste) wife enjoyed the highest position in social and religious 
functions {supra p. 576). 

Of the different forms of marriage the Brahma seems to have 
been the most popular with the Brahma^as, the last four 
forms .being rare but not quite unknown to ihem.^ The procedure 
of this Brahma form, as followed by the Samavedins, has been given 
by Bhatta Bhavadeva in his KarmamtshihSna-paddhati.* Accord¬ 
ing to Bhavadeva the marriage rites began with Jfiati-karman (or 
preliminaries done by the bride’s blood relations on her father’s 
side) in which the bride’s body was besmeared with a mixture of 
powders of masHra, yava and masha by her father’s sapit}(fa or 
suhfit, and she was bathed with the water poured on her head and pro¬ 
fusely on her lap, with the citation of relevant Vedic mantras. 
Then the guardian (sampradata) of the bride was to receive the 
bridegroom, honour him with pSdya, arghya^ achamaniya, scented 
flowers, clothes, sacred thread, finger-ring etc., and intimate his in¬ 
tention of giving his ward in marriage to him. The bridegroom 
having given his consent, mukha-chandrika followed. A cow was 
tied on the northern side of the marriage-pandal, and vishtaras (Le. 
seats made with ku&a in a particular manner) and other requisite 
articles were placed in their proper places. The sampradata stood 
with his face towards the west, and the bridegroom sat on a seat 
with his face towards the east. The sampradstn then offered to 
the bridegroom two vishtaras, a vessel containing water {i.e.pddya), 
arghya (consisting of akshata and twigs of durva grass—all placed 
on a dish made of conch-shell or some other material), achamaniya 
(i.e. water for sipping), and madhu-parka (i.e. a mixture of ghee, 
curd and honey). The bridegroom duly received all these things, 
and after sipping water, he besmeared his right palm with auspicious 
herbs and placed on it the right hand of the bride. Then either a 
woman, who was fortunate and whose husband and sons were liv¬ 
ing, or a Brahmin tied these two hands with kuka along with a 
fruit, after performing certain auspicious rites (according to custom). 
Next followed the ’giving of the girl to the bridegroom’ {kanya- 
sampradana) after adorning her properly ; the offer of dowries,*— 
a pair of cows, food, water, beds, a maid-servant and five kinds of 
grains ; the tying of the ends of the bride’s and bridegroom’s clothes 
by a Brahmin woman whose husband and sons were living, with 


* Cf. Sambandha-viveka, fol. 2b ; also DB. 79, 98. 

* Fols. 10a-27b. 

* The dowry of the bridegroom is referred to in the Charya-padas {BCD. 33). 
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the performance of various auspicious customary rites ; the guardian's 
untying the knot made with ku&a ; and his removal of the piece of 
cloth, so that the bride and the bridegroom might see each other’s 
face. The barber, who stood near the marriage-pandal, exclaimed 
‘a cow, a cow,’ and the bridegroom cited a mantra. The barber 
then let loose the cow. Next the bridegroom performed kuiar^4ikS 
in front of the main house. A friend of the bridegroom covered his 
body with clothes, took a pitcher full of water collected from a 
water-reservoir which never dried up, went to the south of the fire 
by the east, and stood there silently with his fabe towards the north. 
Another friend of the bridegroom took a doll in his hand, went 
in the same way to the south of the fire, and stood there on the 
east of the former friend. On the western side of the fire, some 
mixture of fried grains {laja) and sami-leavts were to be placed 
on a winnowing-basket ; and near it a flat piece of stone, furnished 
with a smaller piece {saputra Wa), and a mat, made of vlra^a-leaves 
and surrounded by a piece of cloth (pata-veshtita), weie placed. 
The bridegroom then entered the house, made the bride put on two 
pieces of defectless cloth (the uttariya or upper garment being a 
substitute for the yajfiopavJta), painted her forehead with a mark 
of vermilion, and brought her to the side of the fire. The bride first 
touched a side of the mat with her right foot and then sat on its 
eastern part to the sbuth of her husband. She touched the right 
shoulder of her husband with her right hand ; and the bridegroom 
offered oblations six times into the fire, and then performed the 
Mah^yy&hfiti-homa. Next came the bride’s ^ilakrUmar^a (i.e. the 
placing of her right foot on a flat piece of stone furnished with a 
smaller piece), Lsja-homa (performance of homa with fried grains 
for a specified number of times), Agni-pradakshina (going round 
the fire with the’ bridegroom), and Saptapadl-gamana (taking 
seven steps in seven small circles along with the bride¬ 
groom). After these functions were over, the bridegroom’s friend, 
who held the pitcher full of water, came forward and bathed the 
bridegroom and the bride. The bridegroom then muttered six 
mantras after taking the bride’s hands into his, came to the fire with 
the bride, performed the homas and gave fees to the priest. The 
bridegroom next kindled a fire called Yojaka, performed 
and remained there until the stars were visible (in case the marriage 
took place in day time). When the stars became visible, he stretched 
a dry red-furred hide of a bull, seated the bride on the side 
furnished with fur, performed the Mahavynhriti-homa, and^ offered 
oblations of ghee six times into the fire. He then showed the Dhruva 
and Arundhati stars to the bride, and the bride saluted the bride¬ 
groom. Then in accordance with the local custom, women, who had 
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their husbands living, placed the bride and the bridegroom on the 
altar, bathed them with water sanctified with mango*twigs, and 
performed other auspicious rites. The bridegroom then entered the 
house, took rice mixed with ghee (havishymma) but without salt, 
and gave the remnants of his food to the bride. For three consecu¬ 
tive nights the newly married couple were to live on food taken 
without salt, abstain from all kinds of sexual enjoyment, and sleep 
on the ground on a bed furnished with kusa. The bride was then 
seated, in a cart made of kiih^uka, h^lmall or some other wood, and 
led to the bridegroom’s house.^ On the way, all the cross-ways 
(chatushpatha) were invoked (for allaying the impediments of the 
journey). When the bridegroom’s house was reached, the bride was 
taken down and led into the house. Brahmin women, whose sons 
and husbands were living, performed various auspicious popular 
rites and then seated the bride on a red bull’s hide. They placed a 
beautiful Brahmin boy on her lap and gave a white-lotus-bulb or 
some fruits in his hand. The bridegroom then kindled a fire named 
Dhriti, performed ku&andika and the homos, and made the bride 
bow down to her father-in-law and others.^ 

On the fourth day from the date of marriage, the Chaturthi-homa 
was performed. The wife took her seat on the southern side of 
the sacred fire, where a vessel of water furnished with kuha was 
also placed. The husband offered oblations twenty times into the 
fire with the mention of the mantras of Agni, Vayu, Cjiandra and 
SQrya—severally and collectively, and each time the ladle, with the 
remaining ghee sticking to it, was dipped into the water. The wife 
was then taken to the northern side of the fire and bathed with 
this water. 

From the descriptions of the Vcdic rites and sacraments gi\en 
above, it is evident that the contributions of local customs, family 
traditions, and superstitions, especially of women, to the procedures 
of these rites and sacraments were not at all negligible. But in this 
there was nothing peculiar to Bengal. For, in connexion with 
marriage, the Akmldyana-Gxihya-sUtra (1, 7,1-2) says: “Various 
indeed are the observances of the (different) countries and villages ; 
and one should follow those in marriages and the Apastomba- 

Gfihya-smra (2, 15) declares : “People should understand from 
women (and others) what procedure is (to be observed according 
to custom).” Various festivities and amusemenis were held in 


1 Gifts were made to the bi ide in this bridal procession (DB. 80). 

* Unimportant details have been left out of the account of the maniagc 
ceremony given in the text. 
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connection with the marriage ceremony, and the procession of the 
bridegroom to the bride’s house was accompanied by music.^ 
Besides the Vedic rites and sacraments mentioned above there 
were other ceremonies which were regularly performed, and many of 
them served as occasions of mirth and festivities to the people of 
Bengal. As typical examples, the worship of Durgs in her different 
forms, and of Gaijesa, Sarasvati, Indra, SQrya, ManasS* and 
Kfima or Madana (Cupid), the spring festival HoUtk^ (the present 
Holi)f the Sukha-rStri-vrata, the Dyuta-pratipad, the PSshdt^a- 
chaturda'sl, etc. may be mentioned. Regarding the merry«makings 
of the people on the occasion of worship of Durgs and her other 
forms, Sandhyskara Nandi says in his RSmacharita that Varendri 
became ‘full of festivities on account of the excellent worship of the 
goddess Ums.’® In the autumnal worship of Durgs, a peculiar 
kind of merry-making, called h^mrotsava, was observed by the 
people on the Dahaml tithi* During this merry-making, those 
taking part in it had to cover their bodies with leaves etc. and bes¬ 
mear themselves with mud and other things to resemble the l^avaras. 
They had to jump and dance at random, sing, and beat drums inco¬ 
herently. A couple of verses occurring both in the KSlika Pura^a 
and the Kala-viveka show that the programme of this Savarotsava 
included not only topics on, and songs about, sexual intercourse, 
but also the requisite movements of the body, and thai the violation 
of this practice incurred the rage and curse of Bbagavati.^ The 
Bfihad-dharma PurSjja (II, VI, 81-83) introduces certain restrictions 
in this merry-making, saying : 

“People should not utter before others words which are expressive of the 
male and female organs, etc .; they should utter these during the great worship 
(of the goddess Durgs; in the month of Asvina. But (even on that occasion) 
they should never pronounce (such words) before their mothers or daughters, or 
those female disciples who have not been initiated to Sakti-worship.” 

But it supports by arguments, which cannot be reproduced 
without using indecent language, that “one, who is worthy of 

* The Charys-padas refer to various musical instruments which were played 
when the bridegroom proceeded to the bride’s house. These were pataha, nodal, 
karando, kasala and dundubhi (BCD. 33 ; DUS. iv. No. ii. 28-29 ; JL. xxx. 41-42). 

*'*:K412, 102,294,417,413. 

• RC. 111. 35. 

♦ KV. 514; also Kalikn Purana (Venkatcsvara Press ed.) 61, 21-22. For 
KV. cf. supra p. 325. Regarding the date and provenance of the presrat Kulikd 
Puripa, cf. Hazra, ABORl xxii. 1-23. 

* See IT'. 514; I^3//A;3 Purana 61, 21-22. It is difficult to believe that the 
action hinted by the line‘hAnga-/inga-Arjy3hhjsacAaAri^ayeyur3hailam jcuOl}* was 
actually practiMd by the people on this occasion. 
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worshipping her, should utter (such expressions) with a view to 
creating her pleasure.” 

The use of objectionable expressions was not peculiar to Dtirgs^ 
pUjS only. In the Kama-mahotsava also, the people used such 
objectionable expressions (jugvpsU-okti) to the accompaniment of 
music, because they believed that by such practices Kama was 
pleased to confer wealth and progeny on the worshippers.^ It 
should be mentioned here that this Kama-malwisava, or the great 
festival of the Cupid, was celebrated in the month of Chaitra. The 
worship of Indra, called Hakrotthana^ consisted in erecting a 
flagstaff dedicated to the god, and the ceremony was attended by 
kings, citizens, ministers and Brahmans in festive dress. The most 
important spring festival of the people of the east was the HoUika^ 
which must have been greatly enjoyed by all people without distinc¬ 
tion of caste or sex. In the Sukha-ratri-vrata (the vow of a happy 
night) which was performed in the month of Knrtika, the poor were 
fed in the evening, and people, whether mutually related or not, were 
to greet one another with sweet words in the morning following the 
Sukha-ratri (happy night).* In the Pasha fia-chaturdahl, which was 
observed in the month of Agrahityaua, big cakes were eaten at 
night.® More interesting was the festival called Dynta-pratipad 
which was observed on the kukla-pratipad in the month of 
Kartika.® In this festival the morning was spent in playing dice 
or gambling, because people believed that success in the game indi¬ 
cated a happy year. They then put on ornaments, smeared their 
bodies with scents, attended to vocal as well as instrumental music, 
and dined in the company of intimate friends. At night they decorated 
their beds and bed-rooms, and enjoyed the company of women they 
loved. On this occasion, they also gave new clothes to their friends 
and relatives as well as to Brahmins. In the Kojagara also, which 
was observed on the full-moon day of ASvina, the night was 
passed in playing at dice, and friends and relatives were gratified 
with food consisting chiefly of pressed rice (called chipi(aka) and 
preparations of cocoanuts.’ In the Bhrmfi-dvitiya which was 
celebrated in the month of Ksrtika, sisters fed their brothers who, 
in their turn, gave ornaments, clothes, etc, to their sisters.® There 

• KV.AIO. • KV.294S. * DB.43, 127. 

• KV. 403-4. For a more detailed description of this festival, see Srlaiths- 
chirya-chudsmani’s Kritya-tattvarr^ava (Dacca University ms. 4630), 
fols. 70a, ^b. 

• KV. 470. 

• Kritya-tattvar^ava, fols. 71b.72b. 

' kv. 403. See also Kritya-tattvUrnava, fol. 68a*b. 

• KV. 405-6. 
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are many other rites, ceremonies and festivals, referred to in 
Kala-viveka, with which we are familiar today, such as DtpSnvitS, 
(illumination of houses) and AkS'sa-pradipa (burning a lamp high 
in the sky) in the month of Kartika, Janmcishtarm^ Akshaya-iritlyn, 
AhkSsh(amt, Agastya-arghya, holy bathing in the Ganges (known 
as Da&aharS) and the Brahmaputra (known as Ashtaml-snSm), 
bathing on the Maght Saptarm day, etc. There are also long 
lists of food and action forbidden on particular titliis ; and the 
proper days for fasting and appropriate time for study, pilgrimage, 
journey, etc. are laid down with punctilious care.^ Detailed regula¬ 
tions were also laid down for the disposal of dead bodies and a short 
account of the funeral rites is given in Appendix iii. In short, life 
was subjected to a series of injunctions and prohibitions, controlling 
even the minutest details of daily life to an extent which it is diffi¬ 
cult for us to realise. How far all these were actually observed in 
practice it is, of course, difficult to say. But a perusal of the 
Smfiti literature in Bengal presents a picture of life tightly bound 
within a narrow framework of gastric rules. On the other hand, 
the rites and festivals mentioned above must have made family and 
social life highly enjoyable, and afforded opportunities to people to 
come into close and intimate touch with one another. 

VII LIFE OF THE PEOPLE 

Sufficient data are not available for reconstructing a compre¬ 
hensive picture of the life lived by people in ancient Bengal. All 
that we can do is to throw some light on its important phases 
with ihe help of foreign accounts, sculpture, literature and inscrip¬ 
tions. The literary works of Bengal, which supply most of the 
particulars, belong to the twelfth century a.d. with the single excep¬ 
tion of the Chary&'padas^ which were probably one or two 
centuries earlier. On account of the paucity of data no attempt 
has been made to ti&tx the evolution of social life, according to 
distinct chronological periods. The sources of information range 
between the fourth and twelfth century a.d. and the picture drawn 
in the following pages may be regarded as broadly true of this 
period. 

* KV. 325, 494-95, 409, 106, 292-93,400,422,418.333.265,278,351. See 
also Kritythtattvari^ava, fols. 72b-73a. 

® The meaning of the Charya-padas (supra pp. 383-88) is not always clear. 
Dr. M. Shabiduilah published an article in Natarsia fa Bengali ioum^jji quoting 
many passages referred to in this chapter with an indication as to their meaning, 
and subsequently published the texts with translations (DUS. iv. No. u. 1-87). Dr 
P. C. Bagehi's interpretation is ocntsionaliy different (/I. xxx. 1-15Q. 
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The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang has recorded a few general 
observations on the nature of the people in different parts of Bengal 
visited by him. The people of Samatata, according to him, were 
“hardy by nature,” and those of Tflmralipti, both ‘ hardy and brave.” 
The manners of the people of Kanjasuvarna were “honest and 
amiable,” but those of Tfimralipti, “quick and hasty.” An excessive 
love of learning and earnest application to it characterised the 
people of Pundravardhana, Samatata and Kari^asuvar^a.^ Msing’s 
testimony to the high moral standard of the Buddhists of a vihSra 
in Tsmralipti has already been referred to above {supra p. 427). 

Fondness for learning, to which Hiuen Tsang bears testimony, 
and which characterises the people of Bengal even today, induced 
them to visit distant parts of India, even up to Kashmir, for study. 
But they were not always noted for good behaviour. In his satirical 
poem Dahopade'sa, Kshemendra, observes that the students of Gauda 
who came to Kashmir with frail bodies which seemed to break even 
at the touch of people, soon acquired overbearing manners under 
the bracing climate of this country, so much so that they refused 
to pay the shop-keepers and drew out knife at the slightest provo¬ 
cation. This aspect of the Bengali character i& also emphasised by 
the remark of Vijfisne^vara that the people of Gauda were quarrel- 
sorne.^ The Brahmanical writers of Bengal always insisted on a 
high moral standard of the people. They decried all kinds of vices and 
sensualities, and the killing of Brshmaj;ias, drinking of wine, theft 
and adultery were regarded as heinous crimes for which the heaviest 
penalties and expiations were prescribed.^ At the same time 
they encouraged the culture of all kinds of virtue such as truth, 
charity, purity, kindness and continence. 


2. Position of women 

We know from VatsySyana’s Kctmasatra that the women of 
Gau^a had the reputation of being soft and timid, sweet-speaking 
and graceful.* It appears from Dhoyl’s descriptions (in Pavana^ 
duta'f of the women of Vijayapura, the capital city of Lakshma^a- 
sena, that the Purdah system was not much in vogue. But certain 


^ ^luX-Reeords. n. 194-204. 

* Mitakshara, Nirnayasagara edition, p. 257. 

* This will be evident from PRP. 

* K&masutra, vi, 5. 33. ' Supra pp. 363-64. 

77 
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remarks of Vatsyayana indicate that the women of the royal harem 
of Vaiiga were not accustomed to move out freely, and spoke with 
outsiders from behind a curtain.^ Women were educated, and 
probably many of them were literate.® In ancient Bengal, as in 
the rest of India, a woman had hardly any independent legal or 
social status, except as a member of the family of her father and 
husband. It is interesting to note, however, that the great Bengal 
jurist Jtmhtavshana asserts the right of a widow to inherit her hus¬ 
band’s entire property in the absence of any male issue. JlmTJtavfihana 
notes the conflicting views on this subject, and refutes in an elabo¬ 
rate argument the opinion of those who held that the brother and 
other relations of the deceased should have preference over his 
widow, or that the latter would be entitled only to maintenance. 
He adds, however, that the widow shall have no right to the sale, 
mortgage, or gift of the property, and her enjoyment should be 
consistent with the life of a chaste widow, solely devoted to the 
memory of her husband. She should live in her husband’s family 
with his parents, abstain from luxury (such as wearing fine clothes), 
and spend just enough to keep herself alive in order that she might 
do all acts and rites beneficial to her dead husband. Besides, she 
had to be fully subservient to her husband’s family, even in respect 
of the disposal of her property. In the absence of any male relation 
of husband, down to a sapitfda, she must live under the guardian¬ 
ship of her father’s family. 

Women enjoyed few legal rights and privileges even in respect 
of their person and property, and had to rely mostly upon the natural 
instinct of love, affection and sense of duty possessed by their 
husbands, sons and other relatives. The prevalence of polygamy 
must have made their lives at home somewhat irksome. In spite of 
strong insistence of physical chastity of women,contemporary evidence 
indicates that there was a certain amount of laxity in this respect.® 
Mention may, however, be made in this connection of one redeeming 
feature in society which offers a striking contrast to modern ideas. 
It is laid down in the Brahma-vaivarta Purfina® that a woman, 
forcibly ravished against her will, is not degraded or excommunicated 
thereby, but becomes pure on performing a penance (prciyaSchitta), 

Married women sometimes helped their husbands by ear ning 
money by means of spinning, weaving or some other mechanical 

' * Ksmasutrav. 6. 4\. 

* Love-letters written by women are referred to in Pavana-duta (v. 40). 

» Cf. infra pp. 617-20 and also Brohma-vaivaria PurHna (BrahiiSSkhanda 
X. 166-70). 

* Prakpiti-khapdai lxi. 79. 
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art.* Sometimes employers offered bribes to the wives of labourers 
in order to induce them to send their husbands or some other mem¬ 
bers of their families to work.^ After the death of their husbands, 
the wives had to live in complete chastity and to avoid all kinds of 
luxury and exiciting food such as meat, fish, etc.^ The position 
of the widows in society was not at all enviable. They were often 
looked upon as inauspicious, and were very seldom allowed to take 
part in the different rites and ceremonies. They seem to have been 
encouraged by the people to immolate themselves in the funeral 
pyres of their husbands. The Brihad’dhunna Puriina (u. 8. 3-10) 
says : 

“A devoted wife, who follows her husband in death, saves him from great 
sins. Oh twice-born, there is no greater exploit for women, because (by this) 
she enjoys in heaven the company of her husband for a immantara. Even when 
a widow dies by entering into fire with a favourite thing of her husband, who died 
long ago, and with her mind absorbed in him, she attains the same state (as men¬ 
tioned above).” 

So, it appears that the custom of the burning of Suttee came 
into vogue in Bengal from fairly early times. 


3. Food and drink 

Rice, fish, meat, fruits, vegetables and milk (in various forms) 
constituted the chief articles of diet. Fish and meat were not 
usually eaten by Brahmanas outside Bengal, but the practice was so 
common in Bengal that Bha^ta Bhavadeva had to defend it by a 
lengthy argument. He quotes the opinion of previous authorities 
like ChhSgaleya, Ysjnavalkya, Manu and Vyasa, and observes : 

“All this (prohibition) is meant for the prohibited (days) like Chaturdasi 
etc. ... so it is understood that there is no crime (dosha) in eating fish and 
meat.”* 

As regards fish the Btihad-dharma PurB^a (ii. 5. 44-4(5) recom¬ 
mends that a BrShmana should eat rohita, sakula, kaphara and other 
fishes which are white and have scales. It was due to this con¬ 
sumption of fish by all classes of people in Bengal, that l^nnfith- 
Bchfirya also allowed the people to eat fish and meat except on some 
parvan days enumerated in two verses of the Vishr^u PurSna which 
he quoted.® Jimtitavahana's inclusion of the fat (taila) of illisa 


» DB. p. 85. • Ibid. 105. 

■ PRP. 69 ; HrfAiuZ-dStorma Purgpa, «, 8. 11. • PRP» 67-68. 

* Govindananda, in his Varskthktiwnudi (p. 216) condemns the view of 
^inittactfirya. 
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(Hilsa) fish* among the different kinds of vegetable and animal fat 
tends to show that this fish was largely consumed in Bengal, and the 
people used its fat for various purposes. But the people, especially 
the Brahmins, were not allowed to take any kind of fish they liked. 
They had to avoid those fishes which had ugly forms, or had heads 
like snakes, or lived in holes.^ Though people were asked to 
avoid rotten fish,^ some of them took dried fish. SarvSnanda says 
in his TikS-sarvasva that the people of Vangala were food of 
taking dried fish.* As regards meat, the flesh of deer* and goat 
was most popular. Among the animals whose flesh was not recom¬ 
mended to the people by the Smriti works, were snails, crabs, fowls 
(both domestic and wild), cranes, ducks, dstyuha birds, camels, 
boars, cows, etc. Among the five-nailed animals, the hare, the 
godhs, the porcupine and tortoise might be eaten.' But in no case 
was the taking of raw or dried meat permissible.'* Among vegetables, 
mushrooms, onions, garlics etc. were always to be avoided.' 
Betels were taken with karpura (camphor).* 

Milk and its various preparations were very popular items of 
diet, but Bhavadeva prohibits various kinds of milk, chiefly on 
hygienic grounds.*® 

As regards intoxicating drink those in common use were spiritu¬ 
ous liquor made by distillation of rice, molasses, flour and honey. 
But there were many other kinds of wine.** The early CharyS- 
padas refer to drinking at liquor shops where l^aundika’s wife 
sold the liquor after fermenting it by means of the fine powder of the 
root of a tree.** 

Bhavadeva vehemently disapproves the taking of intoxicating 
drinks by the people, be they twice-born or not.*® But to what 
extent it stopped this evil practice it is difficult to say. The Bfihad- 
dharma PurSna (ii. 6, 98) says: “In times forbidden by the 
scriptures, a Brahmin should not worship i^iva with gold, blood, wine, 
human sacrifice, fish and meat,” thus indicating that wine was used 
by the Tsntric Devi-worshippers. 


* KV. 379. s PRP. 67. 

« SPP. 1326, pp. 86 f.n., 103. * BGD. 12. 

» Ibid, 59, 66. • Ibid. 65. 

PRP. 66 ff. 

IS bGD. 7 ; /£. XXX. 6. According to Dr. Shahidullah’s 
5) the wine was fermented by a thin bark. 

« PRP. 40 ff. 


=> Ibid. 66. 

* PRP. 66 ff. 

’ BGD. 44. 

» Old. 40. 
interpretation (op. eit. 
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4. Dress and Ornaments 

Literary evidence indicates that men and women in ancient 
Bengal generally wore a single piece of cloth as under-garment, and 
occasionally also an upper garment {uttarlya and odr^a). They also 
used various ornaments such as ring, ear-ring or ear-pendants 
{kM}4ola)t necklace (hSra), armlet (keyiira) and bracelet (ralaya), 
that made of conch-shell {ktiikha-xalaya) being a speciality for 
women (cf. infra pp. 657-58). 

A more precise idea of the dresses and ornaments and the mode 
of wearing them may be formed by a study of the sculptures, chiefly 
those of Paharpur. 

Men wore dhoti which was generally shorter and narrower than 
that worn by the Bengalis of the present day (PI. lvii, 142 ; lvi. 140). 
Ordinarily it hardly reached below the knee, and in many cases it 
was even shorter than that. The cases where the dhoti reached up 
to the ankle may be regarded as exceptional. The usual mode of 
wearing the dhoti was different from the present fashionable mode. 
The central part of the dhoti having covered the lower part of the 
body below the navel, both the ends of the cloth were drawn in 
and tucked up behind. It was held tight round the waist by a 
girdle, consisting of three or more bands, fastened together by means 
of a knob in the centre, just below the navel. Sometimes only the 
left end of the dhoti was tucked up behind, and the right end was 
allowed to hang in graceful folds in front. This mode of wearing 
dhoti exposes the contour of the legs as the cloth fits them closely, 
and the folds are often marked by incisions both vertical and 
horizontal. 

The women also wore iadts in the same way, though they were 
much longer and generally reached the ankle. This mode appears, 
however, to have come into fashion during the Pfila period, for in 
earlier sculptures at Pahftrpur, the sadh went lound the lower part 
of the body, one end falling vertically behind the left leg in graceful 
folds.^ This resembles the way in which modern Bengali ladies put 
on Ssdi to cover the lower part of the body. In ancient Bengal the 
^Sdi, like the dhoti, never covered the upper part of the body which 
generally remained exposed, though sometimes it was partially covered 
by a long narrow scarf {uttarlya or odna).^ In addition, in the 
cases of women, the breast was occasionally covered by a chauli or 


» Cf. PI. LVI. 140; LVU. 142 ; LVIII. 144. 

The upper scarf of the women was worn in different fashions; Cf. 
Pavana-duta, v. 35; Arya-saptahtl, u. S. 1 ; Bhatt.-Co/, PI. n, xxv. lxu (a). 
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stanapatta, and in a few cases by a bodice,^ which covered the body 
above the navel and a portion of the upper arm. The §S4is of the 
women and even the dhoti of the men were embroidered with various 
designs, composed of lines or floral and ornamental devices of various 
patterns. 

The above may be regarded as the normal dress. There must 
have been special dresses for special occasions, and Jimntavshana 
refers to the dress for assemblies.^ Although we have no definite 
idea of such a dress, some exceptional modes of dress are represented 
in the sculptures. Sometimes men dressed in something like shorts or 
Icngats which covered only a small portion of the thigh, and women 
in a close-fitting tunic or pyjama reaching up to the ankle,® This 
was undoubtedly the case with the dancing girls who wore in addition 
a long odr^a, which was loosely thrown over the shoulder behind 
the head and passed under the arms so that its ends fluttered during 
a dance.* The scanty Icngti’^ worn by an ascetic as well as by a 
drummer (?) is curious ; so are the short dresses put on by warriors.® 

The dress and ornaments of the bey Krishna in Pahsrpur 
reliefs’ probably represent those generally used by the children. 
The chief points of interest are the three tufts of hair on the crown, 
called kaka’paksha in literature, the torque with medallions round 
the neck which is in use even today, and the upper scarf tied round 
the middle of the body between the chest and the abdomen. The 
lower garment consisted either of a short dhoti or shorts. 

The ornaments worn by men and women, like their dresses, were 
very similar. The amorous couple in Pahsrpur relief (PI. lvi. 140) 
have each large ear-pendants, two lines of necklaces,® armlets, 
bracelets, elaborate girdles and anklet. These may be regarded as 
the ornaments generally used. Sometimes a woman put on too 
many bracelets like the up-country ladies.® 

Neither men nor women used any covering for the head, but the 
sculptures of Paharpur show that they elaborately dressed their hair. 


‘ PI, XXVI. 63 ; cf also Bhatta.-Car. PI. xiv. 

* DB. 148. 

* PI. xiviu. 117-118 ; cf. also Paharpur. PI. xxix a, b, d. 

* Ibid. PI. xxxiv (a). 

* PI. L. 122. Cf. also Paharpur. PI. li (b). The Charya-padas refer to naked 
K^pSlis. 1 hey besmeared their body with ashes, held AcAflfrSn^fl in one hand and 
4ainaru on the other, wore garlands, kundalas and anklets, and tied a bell 
on their l;g(B(/i). 19,21). 

* PI. XLVu. 114,116 ; XLix. 119 ; uii. 128. Cf. Paharpur. PI. lvu. 

» Paharpur. PL xxviu. xxix (a.) 

* For b^-necklaces, Cf. Ibid. PI. lxii. 

* Ibid. PI. XXXIV (a). 
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“Men wote their hair long with thick tresses falling on the shoulder, tied a knot 
on the top and had curls or ringlets on the forehead kept in place by a neat fillet. 
Women bad their hair gathered in a bunch at the back or arranged it fan-wise 
behind the head."* 

The ascetics had their braided hair arranged in two piles one 
abovh the other.® 

The literary evidence indicates that men used leather shoes and 
wooden foot-wears, and carried umbrellas and bamboo-sticks.® No 
figure in Pahftrpur sculptures, except warriors, is, however, represented 
with any footwear, and it was probably not in common use. It 
appears, however, that the warriors were also often without shoes.* 
The umbrella is represented in sculptures (PI. i. 5 ; xvi. 42, lxx. 169). 

Married women painted their forehead with a mark ol vermilion, 
a custom that prevails even today. They also reddened their lower 
lips with vermilion, used saffron as a cosmetic, and painted their 
feet with lac.® 

As regards furniture we know little of the different articles in 
use. The bedstead, mirror, and lock with key are referred to in 
early Charya-padas.^ Various kinds of household furniture, made 
of gold with fine artistic designs, are mentioned in Mmacharita 
(III. 33-34). Terracotta toys, bedsteads, flower-stands, caskets, 
and domestic utensils such as bowls, vases and pitchers, of which 
there are large number of varieties, and earthenware, of all kinds 
and of various types, are represented in sculptures.'^ 


5. Games and Pastimes 


Among the indoor games dice and chess seem to have been very 
popular. The first was current in India since the earliest Vedic 
period and formed a part of certain religious ceremonies in Bengal 
(v. supra p. 607). We do not know for certain when the second 
came into use, but as details of the chess, such as sixty-four squares 
on a piece of cloth, and the pieces known as ra ja, mantri,, gaja and 
vadia arc referred to in early Charyii-padas, the game must have 
been well-known before the tenth century a.d.® 

The Charya-padas refer to music, both vocal and instrumental, 
dancing and theatrical performances. They also mention vii^n (lyre) 
with thirty-two strings which was constructed and played upon as 

* Ibid.p. 67 . Cf. Pis. XLVH—Lvm. * /Wrf. PI. xxxv (c). 

* Karmanushthina-paddhati, fol. 53a ; cf. also Pitri-dayim, p. 4. 

< Paharpur.?\. lvu. ' Pavona-rfu/o, vv. 40,42, 43, 44. 

* BGD. 44i 49 9. 

* Pahoipur. Pis. lx, lxi, lxiv. Bhatt-Cor. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 

» BCD. 11- 
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in modern times.^ Each region had probably some specialities in 
these matters, and the RSmacharita (in. 29) refers to various kinds 
of tabor (muraja) ‘which were specially practised in Varendri.' 
Music and dancing weie cultivated as high classes of arts by both 
men and women, and specially by the public women and devadasls 
in temples who strictly followed the directions given in Bharata's 
N^iyasUtra and other texts on the subject,® There are frequent 
references in literature® and inscriptions* to music and dancing, 
and several representations at Paharpur,® of men and girls in the 
dancing posture, and musicians playing upon cymbals, gong, lyre 
and even earthen pots, and holding drum and lute. 

Among outdoor pastimes of women may be mentioned gardening 
and watei-sports,® Men favoured wrestling and acrobatics,'^ 


6. Conveyances 

The conveyances in ancient Bengal consisted of bullock cart,“ 
horse, carriage,® elephants and boats. The bullock cart was used 
even for bridal procession (v. supra p. 605) and its shape did not 
materially vary from the modern type. Horses, carriages and 
elephants were obviously meant for the rich and the aristocrat. 
Commenting on the injunctions of Manu and Vishnu that clothes, 
vehicles, etc. were not liable to partition, Jimtltavshana explains 
vehicles as “carriages or horses and the like,’”” indicating that these 
two were the usual vehicles of the well-to-do classes in Bengal.-* 

Elephants, both as a fighting element and an aristocratic 


^ BCD. 30. 

* According to Rujatarangim (iv. 422) the dancing and music in the 
K'^rtikeya temple at Pundravardhana, which followed the rules of Bharata, were 
enjoyed by Jayanta who himself knew the literature on this subject (Bharatanugam- 
alakshya nritya-gitadi-kasiravll). 

» /IC. III. 35-37. 

• Bhatta Bhavadeva’s Ins., v. 30 (IB. 35, 41). 

♦ PI. Lii. 126; PI. Lv, 134 135. Further, for dancing, Cf. Paharpiir. PI. 
XXXIV (a), XXXIX (c), xl (c), xliii (d) ; for musical instrument, cf. ibid. PI. Li. 

• Pavana-duta, vv. 33, 38. 

» Paharpur. PI. xxviii (fr), xui (e). 

* Cf. in the second Grant of Dharmaditya (supra p. 41,f.n. 2). 

’ Cf. classical accounts of four-horsed chariots maintained king 

of the Prasioi and the Gangaridai {supra, Ch. ni). 

» DB, 148. 

** A caparisoned horse is represented in Paharpur. PI. Lin (/). 
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conveyance, were known in Bengal from a very early period.' The 
Bengali CharyS-padas refer to the capture of camels* by means of 
snares. A camel is represented in the PSharpur sculptures, and a 
rare image of a goddess riding a camel has been discovered in 
N. Bengal.* 

In a country covered with a network of rivers, boats must have 
been the principal means of conveyance.* The early Bengali 
Charytt’padas frequently refer to boats, including sea-going vessels, 
and mention their component parts viz., helms and oars, instrument 
for baling out water, ropes both for towing and fixing it to a wooden 
post on the land, sails, mast and wheels. For short journeys rafts 
were used. Ferry-boats were in use, and had to be paid for by 
means of cowries.^ 


7. Luxury and immorality 


Bengal was primarily a rural country and a beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of its countryside is given in RSmacharita.^ But even in 
ancient times there were a number of towns and important commer¬ 
cial centres which were abodes of wealth and luxury {infra, p. 
644). The description of Ramfivati’ and Vijayapura,* the capital 
cities of the Pslas and Senas, by two contemporary poets, in spite 
of obvious poetic exaggerations, gives us a vivid picture of the 
wealthy cities of ancient Bengal. Such towns contained wide roads 
and symmetrical rows of palatial buildings, towering high and sur¬ 
mounted by golden pitchers on the top. The temples, monasteries, 
pubUc parks and large tanks, bordered by rockery and tall palm- 
trees, added to the beauty and amenities of town life. 

These towns, as in all ages and countries, were the homes of all 
shades of peoples ; the plain, simple, virtuous and reUgious, as weU 


1 Elephants as a military force in Bengal are referred to in classical accoimts 

of the Gangaridae. and in Indian literature and inscriptions. For literature on ele¬ 
phants writtL in Bengal cf. supra p. 295. For sculptural representations cf. Pahar- 

33 The original text has karaha which Dr, Shahidullah translates 
as camel (WS. iv. No. n. 26). But karaha {^karabha) may mean a youiif 

"n. un (^' 1930-34. PI. », p. 25«, PI. («. 

• cr. Kmlmimsa. n. 36 «liere the VeogM are rrftoed to as 

orfyursn Which indicates the Skill of the people id the use of boats for all purposes 

includ^ war ^ 27. 58,5^ 73 ; XL. xxx. 28-30. The w ^ 

{chakra) is not quite apparent. For further references to boats and harbours cf. 

infra, p. 659 f.n. 3. 

• JRC* Ilia w. 5-28. 

78 


* EC.* in. w. 29-31. PavaaO’d\ita,w,%(\» 
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as the vicious and the luxurious. Luxuries were chiefly manifested 
in fine clothes, jewellery, palatial buildings, costly furniture, and 
sumptuous feasts. Abundant supply of food, far beyond the needs 
and even capacity of invited guests, was characteristic of these 
feasts in ancient, as in modern Bengal.^ 

Wealth, luxury and extravagance are hardly compatible with a 
strict code of morality. Evidences, both literary and epigraphic, 
testify to the immorality and sensual excesses in ancient Bengal. 
An idea of the moral laxity of the fashionable young men and 
women of Gau4a may be formed from the vivid description of their 
amorous activities in KamasHtra (vi. 49) and Pamna-duta (v. 42). 
The language of Dhoyi seems to imply that these were not merely 
tolerated but regarded as part of normal social life. The same con¬ 
clusion follows from the very slight penalty imposed upon a 
Brihmana for illicit union with a l^tidra girl to which reference 
has been made above {supra, p. 576). Courtesans were familiar, 
and presumably not unwelcome, features of city-life, for appreciative 
references are made to them not only in the Pavana-dnta and Rama- 
charita, but also in official records of the Sena kings.^ VatsyS- 
yana’s references to the most disgraceful amorous intrigues of the 
members of the royal harem in Gaud a and Vanga with Brahmanas, 
officers, slaves and servants,^ seem to indicate that people outside 
Bengal held a very low opinion of the moral standard of her 
aristocratic class. Similarly, Brihaspati, describing the manners and 
customs of the people of different parts of India, remarks that the 
twice-born people of the east are fish-eaters and their women are 
notoriously immoral.* 

The low standard of sexual morality was the cause of, or at least 
mainly responsible for, the growth of certain evil customs. The first 
was the general practice of keeping female slaves, referred to by 
Jimntavtihana, and these, as the commentator MaheSvara informs 
us, mean ‘women kept for enjoyment.’® 

* I-tsing. 40. 

® Edilpur CP., v. 9 {IB. 122, 127), which is lepeaicd in the records of 
Viivarupasena. 

’ Kumasutra, v. 6.38, 51. 

'‘The verses of Brihaspati arc quoted in Smrjti-chandrika of Deva^abhatta 
(Mysore ed.) i. p. 25, and K>'avaAsro-/jjfl>’uA:/ra of Bhatta Nilakantha (ed. P. V. 
Kane), p. 7. 

* DB. 149. The institution of slavery can be traced in Bengal from a very 
early period. It is referred to in Vatsysyana’s Kamasutra (v. 6. 38). The slaves 
were regarded as absolute property of a person and were inherited by his succes¬ 
sors. It is laid down in the DB. (p. 7) that if there is a single (Bmale slave 
inherited by more than one, she must serve, in turn, the different owners, during 
specific periods, according to number of shares held by each. 
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The second was the system of dedicating girls (popularly known 
as deva-dUsl) for service in temples. Whatever might have been 
the primary nature and object of this very ancient institution in 
India, there is no doubt of its degradation in Bengal towards the 
close of the Hindu period. Contemporary records refer in raptur¬ 
ous terms to the personal beauty and charm of the hundred women 
whom Vijayasena and Bhaita Bhasadeva assigned to the temples 
erected by them.* Dhoyi also refers to such women in a temple 
erected by the Sena king (Lakshmanasena ?) in Suhma,® That 
this practice was in vogue even in earlier periods is indicated by the 
reference in Rsjatarafigiip (iv. 421 ff.) to the courtesan Kamals, 
who was a dancing girl in a temple in Pundravardhana in the eighth 
century a.d. These girls were well versed in dance and music, and 
sometimes in other arts, and though dedicated to the service of gods, 
or associated with ceremonies in temples, were often no better than 
common courtesans.^ The long and detailed account of the very 
rich and accomplished courtesan Kamals throws an interesting light 
on the lives of the higher classes of these women and the moral 
standard of society in those days. 

It may be suggested that this low standard of sexual morality 
was an inevitable consequence of the TSntric doctrines and the 
religious tenets and practices of the last phase of both Brahmanical 
and Buddhist religions in the eleventh and twelfth centuries a.d., to 
which reference has been made above {supra, pp. 329-30). Whether 
these were the effects or causes of laxity in sexual morality in 
society it is difficult to say with any degree of certainty, but perhaps 
each reacted on the other. Certain it is that the literature of the 
Sena period and the religious texts and practices of the later phases 
of both Hinduism and Buddhism occasionally betray a degradation 
in ideas of decency and sexual morality which could not but seri- 


‘ Deoplrs Ins., v. 30 (IB. 49, 55). Bhavadeva's Ins., v. 30 {IB. 35,41). 

* Pavam-duta, v. 28. The "deva-vara-vanita' of Ramavati, capital of 
RSmapala, mentioned in the Raimchariia (m. 37) probably also refers to 
Devordasls. 

^ Nothing more strikingly illustrates the very low standard of sexual morality 
of the time than the description of these courtesans. Dhoyi calls them varo-ramah, 
but does not hesitate to add that they made one feel as if the goddess Laksbmi bad 
come down on earth (to attend her lord, the god Murari). According to the Ins. 
of Bhavadeva, ‘the hundred damsels (given to Vishnu) restored to life, as It were, 
the god of love., and were the prison-houses of the passionate,and the meeting-hall 
of Music, Dalliance and Beauty.” These leave no doubt that the sensual 
dominated the religious aspect of the institution of Deva-dasis. 
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ously affect the healthy development of moral and social life.^ It 
is obviously a dangerous ground to tread upon, in view of the 
religious susceptibilities of our people, but it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that religious influences were responsible to a large extent 
for the two great evils which were sapping the strength and vitality 
of society : the disintegrating and pernicious system of rigid caste- 
divisions with its elaborate code of purity and untouchability ; and 
the low standard of morality that governed the relations between 
men and women. 


VIII. A NATION IN THE MAKING 

The Bengalis of to-day, numbering over sixty millions, are fully 
conscious and even proud of their distinct entity among the peoples 
of India. But apart from geographical contiguity, this consciousness 
is now based upon linguistic rather than social or racial affinity. 
The feeling of nationality, based on a common language, is, how¬ 
ever of recent growth, and could not have developed much in 
pre-Muslim period when the modern vernaculars had not yet taken 
shape, and were in the unformed and almost fluid state. The 
Vernacular literature, as we have seen above, was then in its infancy, 
and '‘without a literature there cannot be the pride in a language 
which is needed to make it one of the bases of nationalism in the 
modern sense of the term.”^ The facts known so far do not 
encourage the belief that there was enough social solidarity or 
cultural homogeneity to foster a feeling of national unity in ancient 
Bengal. Socially and culturally India, in ancient and mediaeval 
period, was divided horizontally rather than vertically, and a 
Brahman of Bengal felt and consciously maintained greater affinity 
with a Brahman of Upper India than with a member of lower caste 
in his own province. Besides, social solidarity was rendered diffi- 

* The following remarks of Dr. R. L. Mitra about a certain Tantric text, 
though perhaps not quite accurate or just, are very relevant to this question. 
“The professed object is devotion of the highest kind, but in working it out, 
theories are indulged in and practices enjoined which are at once the most revolting 
and horrible that human depravity could think of. The work is reckoned to be 
the sacred scripture of millions of intelligent beings.” {Nepalese Buddhist Litera- 
ture, p. 261). In spite of all that can be reasonably said in extenuation of 
Tantric literature and practices (v. supra pp. 329-30), its degrading effect on society 
can hardly be doubted. Even in important and widely popular Hindu religious 
festivals such as Durgotsava, KSma-mahotsava, etc. {supra pp. 606-07} the sacred 
texts emphasise ontain features which cannot be utter^ or written withlStfl violat¬ 
ing rules of decency according to modern ideas. 

* Dr. S, K. Gbattegi in New Rev/en', 1937, p. S46. 
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cult, if not impossible, by the evolution of the elaborate structure 
of caste, which made a permanent cleavage between the Brahmans 
and the remaining elements of people, almost all of which were 
degraded to the level of Sudras. Even the latter were divided into 
numerous isolated and rigid groups by the creation of innumerable 
castes and sub-castes to which detailed reference has been made 
above. 

There remained, therefore, only two elements which might 
constitute a nation in Bengal, viz. racial and geographical unity. 
As regards the first, we have already seen above that the main bulk 
of the people formed a homogeneous ethnic group. To what extent 
a full realisation of this was prevented by the social divisions we 
cannot say, but herein undoubtedly lay an important basis for a 
truly national feeling. 

The geographical unity of Bengal, too, was not evidently fully 
realised in ancient times. No common name for the whole province 
was evolved,^ although the number ot old regional names was 
gradually being reduced. Even up to the very end of the Hindu 
rule, Gauda and Vanga denoted not only two distinct geographical 
divisions but, to a certain extent, also two political entities. 

The absence of a common designation for the country or the 
people as a whole seems to show that in spite of the political unity 
for a long period under the Palas, and for shorter periods under 
other dynasties, a united Bengali nation, as we understand it, had 
not yet probably come into existence, and there was a broad demar¬ 
cation between Eastern and Western Bengal, traces of which 
persist evep to-day. 

But both the Gaudas and the Vangas had attained a definite 
status, and references in inscriptions and literature of other parts of 
India leave no doubt that they were recognised as two distinguished 
and important political units. Proud of their past history and 
achievements, and flourishing in a compact territory with well 
defined areas, they had each developed a national life which has left 
its impress even upon posterity. But signs were not wanting that 
these two component parts would, at no distant date, be welded 
together into a united nation. 

The geographical contiguity, the community of language, and 
political unity were the forces at work which were destined to bring 
Gauda and Vanga closer together, and ultimately evolve a national 
life among the people living in the region now known as Bengal. 

1 For the origin of the common name Vahgsla (from which are derived 
the modern Vangla, Vang'dlt. and European Bengala, Bengal, Bengali), see supra 
p. 19 and/£fC!. XVI. 22Sff. 
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In the domain of art and literature they had already developed a 
common trait which characterised them as distinct from the rest of 
India, and this may be regarded as the beginning of that cultural 
unity which helped the growth of a national feeling. There were 
many other common elements in the culture and civilisation of 
Gauda and Vahga in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries which 
differentiated them from the rest of India, and imparted a distinct 
individuality to the Bengalis. Reference may be made, for example, 
to the evolution of Proto-Bengali dialect and alphabet, the special 
preference for the goddesses representing female energy culminating 
in the worship of DurgR as a national festival, the growth of Tfintri- 
sm, the absence of any head-dress, the use of fish and meat as 
articles of food, and lastly, the peculiar laws of inheritance codified 
by JimhtavShana which differed in essential respects from those in 
force in other parts of India. These characteristics were sure to 
stamp the Bengalis as a separate entity among the Indian peoples. 

To sum up, so far as available evidence goes, we cannot say that 
there was a united Bengali nation by the end of the 12th century 
A.D., but everything indicates that such a nation was in the making. 



APPENDIX I. 


THE KULAJI OR GENEALOGICAL IITERATURE 
I. THE KULAJI TEXTS 

There is an extensive literature in Bengal known as Kulaji or 
Kula-&astra. It deals with the history of the BrShma^as and some 
other principal castes in Bengal in a general way, and also gives a 
detailed genealogical account of the notable families belonging to the 
different castes. We are not concerned here with the latter, except 
in so far as it throws light on the former, and shall confine our 
discussion to the general account of the different castes preserved 
in the Kulajis. As might be expected, the Kulajis, treating of the 
Brahmauas, form the major and more important part of this litera¬ 
ture, and the rest, so far at least as the general history is concerned, 
forms an insignificant and almost a subsidiary part. 

Certain preliminary remarks on the available Kulaji texts are 
necessary in order to estimate their value and historical importance. 
The more well-known Brshma^a Kulaji texts are 

1. MalicivarhinvaB or Mi'sra-grantha by Dhruv.tnanda 
Mi^ra. 

2. Goshthi-katha by Nulo Pafichanana. 

3. Kularama by Vnchaspati Mi^ra. 

4. Varendra-kula-panjika, a general name for a number of 
heterogeneous texts. 

5. Mela-paryaya-gananci. 

6. Kula-pradtpa by Dhanafljaya. 

7. Kula-dipika by Rfimananda Sarma. 

8. Kula-cltandrika. 

9. Sagara-praka'sa. 

10. Kularr^ava. 

11. Nirdosha-kula-panjika by MaheSa. 

12. KHrika by Hari MiSra. 

13. Karika by Edu Misra. 

14. Kula-tattvSrnava by SarvBnanda MiSra. 

Among these No. 1 is printed, and there are good grounds to 
refer its composition to the latter part of the fifteenth century a.d. 
The authors of Nos. 2 and 3 were certainly later, and have generally 
been assumed to be junior contemporaries of DhruvSnanda, the 
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author of No. 1, though there is no definite evidence in support of 
it. They may, therefore, be referred to the 16th or 17th century a.d. 

Genuine manuscripts of texts Nos. 4 to 10 are difficult to 
obtain. Modem authors have quoted from these books without 
giving any account of the manuscripts used by them. No aefinite 
idea of their age can be formed and the authorship of some of them 
is in dispute. The authorofNo.il is said to be a contemporary 
of Lakshmapasena, but there is nothing to support this view, and to 
judge from the ms. of the work in the Dacca University Library, 
it cannot be regarded as a very old work. 

No texts of Nos. 12, 13 and 14 were known until recent times. 
N. Vasu, who possessed the only known copies of Nos. 12 and 13, 
and used the former as the main authority in his voluminous work 
Vanger J3tiya ItihSsa (“Social History of Bengal”), proclaimed 
No. 13 to belong to the twelfth century a.d., and regarded No. 12 
as next in date, but the most authentic genealogical work composed 
in the thirteenth century a.d. The manuscripts of both were, 
however, very carefully guarded by him, and in spite of repeated 
demands, both private and public, were never produced for inspection 
by scholars. The manuscript of No. 12, however, was found along 
with others purchased by the Dacca University after his death, and 
even a casual inspection is enough to convince anybody that it has no 
claim to be regarded as either an ancient text or a work of Hari 
Mi&ra.‘ The foundation on which the huge superstructure of 
social history was constructed by N. Vasu has thus been considerably 
weakened, if not totally shattered. 

No. 14 is printed, but no definite account is given of the 
manuscript on which it is based. There are very good grounds for 
the general belief that the book is a modern compilation, palmed 
on to an ancient author, with a view to improving the status of 
certain classes of Brshmaiias. Definite instances are known of 
deliberate interpolation, omission and distortion of passages in 
Kulaji texts in order to remove the social stigma of some families 
or provide others with a superior status. Indeed these motives are 
naturally so strong in human beings, and in the absence of old 
genuine mss. or printed Kulaji texts, the means of achieving the ends 
comparatively is so easy, that there is nothing to be surprised at the 
fabrication of new texts and tampering with the old ones. 

The facts stated above lead to the following general conclusions : 

1. That there are no genuine and authentic texts that 

can be dated before the latter half of the fifteenth ce'Bfury a.d. 


* This has been fully discussed by Dr. R. C. Majumdar {Bhmtmarsha, 
Jyaishtha 1348 b.s., p. 698), 
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2. That with one or two exceptions, the literature exists only 
in manuscripts, copies of which are difficult tc secure. 

3. That Kulaji texts have been tampered with in various ways, 
and there are good grounds to doubt the genuineness of 
many current texts which are attributed to ancient authors. 


II. KING ADISURA and ORIGIN OF BENGALI 
BRAHMANAS AND KAYASTHAS. 

There is one central theme in almost all the Kulajis which 
forms the pivot round which moves their entire conception of the 
social history of Bengal. It touches upon the origin of the Rfidhiya 
and VRrendra BrShma^as who form the bulk of the Brahmin com¬ 
munity in Bengal. All the Kulaji texts maintain that they were 
descended from five Brshmajjas who came to Bengal at the invita¬ 
tion of king Adifetira. The outline of the story is given below. 

King Adifeura of Bengal requested the king of Kanauj (or 
KolSiicha) to send him five Br&hmanas, versed in the Vedas and 
Vedic sacrifices, for there were no such Brahmaijas in Bengal. As 
the latter refused, AdiSura declared war against him. To win an 
easy victory he decided to send to the battle seven hundred 
BrBhmanas of Bengal, seated on bulls, for an orthodox Bmhmana, 
like the king of Kanauj, full of devotion to cows and Brshmanas, 
would not kill them. The Brshmaijas of Bengal at first refused to 
ride on bulls as it violated the injunctions of the SSstras. But 
Adi§nra promised to free them from guilt when they returned from 
their expedition. As expected, the king of Kanauj desisted from 
fighting these Brahmana soldiers, and sent the five Brshms^^as 
asked for by Adi^irra. These five Brnhmanas, equipped with bows 
and arrows, came on horseback to Bengal, accompanied by five 
attendants. AdiSura did not show proper respect to them on 
account of their military dress, whereupon the Brfihmanas threw 
the flower and herbs, with which they wanted to bless Adiitira, on 
a stump of wood, which immediatety blossomed into a living tree. 
Adifetira, deeply impressed by this, begged for their pardon and gave 
them a proper reception. The BrShma^as performed a sacrifice 
and returned to Kanauj. But their kinsmen at home treated them 
as degraded on account of journey to Bengal, and asked them 
to perform penances. Thereupon the five Brshmanas, with their 
wives and servants returned to Bengal, and AdiSnra granted them 
five villages to live in. 

Such is the story in brief outline, but the details vary in the 
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different kulajis. As regards AdisHra, different genealogies of his 
family arc given in different texts ; he is referred to as the grand¬ 
father (mother’s father) of Vallslasena in some, and that of a remote 
ancestor of VallSlasena in others. He is said to be the ruler of 
Bengal and Orissa, but some authorities add Anga, Kalihga, 
KaruSta, Kerala, Ksmampa, Saursshtra, Magadha, M§lava and 
Gurjara to his dominions. Some say that the whole affair was 
peaceful, as Adisura had married the daughter of the Kanauj king, 
while according to others he fought with him ; and his capital, where 
he received the Brfihmaijas, is placed by some at Gauda, and by 
others at Vikramapura. The reasons why the five Brshmaflia^ were 
brought by him are variously stated. Six different authorities put 
forward names of different religious ceremonies for the performance 
of which the Brahmanas were requisitioned. According to a seventh 
account, the king of Ka&i (not Kanauj, as we have in the other 
texts), being asked by Adi^trra to pay tribute refused to do so, and 
in reply tauntingly referred to AdiSUra’s dominions as bereft of 
Brahma];^as and Vedie sacrifices, whereupon Adisara defeated him 
in a battle and brought the five Brahmanas. The date of this event 
is also variously put down as Saka 654, 675, 804, 854, 864, 914, 954, 
994 and 999, while three sets of names are given as those of the 
five Brahmaijias. 


III. DIVISION OF THE BRAHMANAS INTO 
DIFFERENT SECTS 

The seven hundred Brahmanas who went to fight for AdiStJra 
came to be known as Sapta§ati or Sat^ati. According to some they 
were descendants of Brahmanas living on the bank of the Sarasvati 
river, who were brought to Bengal by the Andhra king I^ndraka for 
performing a sacrifice, and settled in this country which till then 
had no Brahmanas. According to others, these were people of low 
castes, but were recognised as Brahmanas by AdiSura as a reward 
for their services. According to a third version, Vallalasena got a 
boon from the goddess Chandi that within two praharas (six hours) 
he could make anybody he liked to be a Brshma^a, and the king 
thereupon created seven hundred Brfihmaijas who came to be known 
as Sapta^atl (seven hundred). 

Some genealogical texts hold that all the Brithmajjas inlengal, 
other than the Sapta^atT, were descended from the five Brshmai^as, 
brought by king AdiSnra, and according to Nirdosha-kula-panjiks, 
the five sons of one of the five Brahmanas were the progenitors of 
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Rsdhlya, VSrendra, and Vaidika Pflschatya and DakshinStya 
sections of Bengal Brahmanas. Other texts, however, give different 
accounts of the origin of these sections and we may next proceed 
to consider them. 


1. Radhiya and Van ndta 

There is a general agreement among the Kulajis that all the 
Radhiya and VSrendra Brshmanas were descended from the five 
BrShmaqias brought by Adisnra. But there are two main versions 
of the events that led to their division into these two sections. 

According to the version current among the Radhiyas, the des¬ 
cendants of the five Brahmarias, settled in Bengal by Adi&ura, moved 
in course of time to various parts, either on account of internal 
dissensions or under royal orders. Ultimately they were definitely 
classified by Vallfllasena into Riidhiya or Vflrendra according as 
they lived in RsdhJt or Varendra at that time. 

The version of the Vsrendra Brflhmauas is quite different. 
AdifeUra, we are told, thought that if the Saptasati Brahmanas of 
RadhS gave their daughters in marriage to the five Brahmanas 
settled in Gauda, the latter would have no inducement to return to 
Kanauj. The Saptafeatis, under royal command, married their 
daughters to these BrShmaijias who thereupon lived in RSdhS. 
When they died, their sons (by previous marriages), who were still 
in Kanauj, performed their Sniddha ceremony, but the other 
Brahmanas refused to take part in it. Humiliated at this they came 
to AdiSQra with their family. Not liking to live with their step¬ 
brothers in Redhs they settled in Varendra, and came to be known 
as Varendra, while the former were called Radhiya. 

2. Vaidika Br&hmai^as 

Though small in number, the Vaidika Brahmanas occupy an 
important position in Bengal, as the spiritual leaders (g«r«) of 
many Rsdhiya and Varendra Brahma];^ families belong to this 
section. 

The Vaidika Brshmaj^as are divided into two classes, Dakshi- 
t^Stya and PSgchatya. It is said that on account of Muhammadan 
invasions, the study of Vedas declined in Northern India, but 
continued to flourish in the South. Hence some Brahmanas versed 
in the Vedas came from the South and were welcomed by the 
BrShma^as of Bengal. They settled here and came to be known as 
Dakshinatya Vaidika. 
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The origin of the Psichstya Vaidika Brahmanas is described as 
follows in their Kulajis : ^yamalavarman» king of Gauda, married 
the daughter of the king of Klnyakubja (or according to some 
version), and being desirous of performing some Vedic rites brought 
five Brahmanas from his father-in-law’s dominions, as there was no 
Veda-knowing Brahmanas in Bengal. After the performance of the 
rites, these Brahmanas were granted villages and settled in 
Bengal. 

Nobody can fail to detect in the above the chief elements in the 
AdUura story, and the parallelism extends even to the wide diver¬ 
sity of details in respect of each element. Thus we have different 
ancestries of !§yamalavarman, different reasons for bringing the 
Brahma^as from Kanauj or KfiSl, different names of the original 
Brahmanas, the miracle of dead tree coming to life in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, and lastly, the humiliation of the Brahma^as on their 
return to Kanauj (or Ka§i) as the cause of their return and final 
settlement in Bengal. To make matters worse, opinions differ in 
this case even as to the number of the Brahma^as who originally 
came to Bengal. On the other hand, there is a fair agreement about 
the date of the event, v/z., 1001 Saitn (=1079 a.d.) which enables 
us to identify the king in question with Samalavarman (v. supra 
p. 203) 

It may be mentioned here that a different account of the origin 
of the Vaidika Brahma^as, alleged to be written in 1582 ^aka 
(=1660 A.D.) by one RSghavendra, has been quoted by N. Vasu. 
According to this the Vaidika Brshmanas were originally settled on 
the Sarasvati river. Having learnt by astrological calculations of 
the impending invasions by the Yavanas, they dispersed in different 
directions, and one Gangsgati came to Bengal and settled in 
Kotalipads. His patron was king Harivarman. Other Vaidika 
Brshmajjas followed Gangagati to Bengal and thus grew the Vaidika 
community. 


3. Sakadvipi BrShmaipis 

There is a class of Brshmanas in Bengal known as Graha-vipra, 
who are said to have migrated from l§akadvtpa. There are two 
sections among them known as Rsclhiya and Nadiya Vaftga Samaja. 

According to SSkala-dvtpika, a Kulaji of the RadhiyajjJass, as 
quoted by N. Vasu, there were eight sages in ^akadvipa whose 
descendants made a special study of the planets (graha) and were 
known as Graha-vipra. The mythical bird Garuda brought eight 
of them to India who settled in Madhyadeia. Ten descendants of 
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these eight came to Gauda and were known as Gaudiya Graha- 
vipra. Judging from the number of generations mentioned in the 
KulajiSy the migration into Bengal appears to have taken place not 
more than five centuries ago. 

According to Kulajis of Nadiya Vanga Samaja, twelve Brahmapas 
living on the bank of the Sarayu river were brought by king l^afeBhka 
to Gauda in order to cure himself of a disease by offering sacrifices 
to the planets {graha-yajftd). At the request of the king they 
settled in Gauda and were known as Graha-vipra. They were 
settled in Radha and Vahga and were divided into several sections 
according to their places of residence. 

The Kulajis of the Varendra Sskadvipl Biahmaijas repeat the 
above account. It is probable, therefore, that the Varendra and the 
Nadlyff Brahmanas of the Graha-vipra class had a common origin. 


IV, KUUNISM 

According to the Radhiya Kulajis, the descendants of the five 
Brahmapas brought by AdiSura numbered fifty-nine during the 
reign of his grandson Kshitiiura. To each of them this king gave a 
village for residence, and hence originated the gajhi of the Rsdhiya 
Brahmanas. In other words, each Brahmajja and his descendants 
were known by the name of the village in which they lived-which 
became their gadii (belonging to a village) and later developed 
into surname. For example, the residents of Mukhati village had 
Mukha^i gdifi/, and had the surname Mukhafi or Mukh-opUdhyaya, 
by the addition of Upadhyaya (teacher) to the village name. The 
other well-known titles Bandy-opadhySya and Chatt’Opadhyaya 
originated in the same way. The Vsrendra Brahmanas also had one 
hundred gadiis. As usual, the Kulajis differ about the number of 
these gadiis and their names. A list of all the gadiis is given in 
App. II. King DharSSura, the son of Kshitifeura, made further innova¬ 
tion by dividing the Rsdhiya Brahmanas of fifty-nine gadtis into 
three grades, viz. Mukhya-kulina, Gauna-kulma and ^rotriya. 

The Varendra Kulajis, on the other hand, regard VallBlasena 
as the founder of Kulinism. According to Vschaspati Mii^ra the 
king laid down nine virtues as the criterion, and assigned the rank 
of Kulina to those Brshmauas who possessed all of them. Those 
who possessed eight or seven of them were called respectively 
Siddha-firotriya and Ssdhya-kotriya, and the remaining BrBhmaijias 
were called Kashta-irotriya. 

There is, Jiowever, nothing in older Kulajis to indicate that 
KuUnism was based on such a test. Various silly stories are told 
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about the motive of Vallslasena in creating the Kulinas, and the 
rough and ready method he adopted in selecting them. Hie 
Kulajis are, however, unanimous—rather a rare thing—that the rank 
of Kuilna was personal and the distinction was conferred on only. 16 
(or 19). Besides, Vallnla placed all these Kulinas in the same grade 
and they could marry daughters of non-Kvlinas. It was Lakshma^a* 
sena who deviated from both these practices, and made the system 
a complex one, by introducing, among the Radhiya BrRhma^as, 
restrictions of marriage and classification of the Kulinas into different 
grades according to their faithful observance of the marriage rules. 
This process of periodical classification is known as samlkarar^a, the 
first two of which are said to have taken place during the reign of 
Lakshmanasena, and the next four in that of DanujamSdhava 
(v. pp. 245-55). Dhruvananda refers to 117 samikararfos up 
to his time. Abstruse philosophical ideas were also introduced into 
the system of Kulinism during the reign of Lakshmanasena. But 
there was still one saving grace. Kulinism had not yet become a 
hereditary rank. 


V. GENERAL CONCLUSION 

King Adi6ura is the pivot round which the genealogical accounts 
move. No positive evidence has yet been obtained of his existence, 
but we have undoubted references to a ^ura family ruling in Western 
Bengal in the eleventh century (v. supra pp. 139, 157, 210). AdUura 
may or may not be an historical person, but it is wrong to assert 
dogmatically that he was a myth, and to reject the whole testimony 
of the Kulajis on that ground alone. 

On the other hand, if we consider the date and the unreliable 
nature of the modern Kulaji texts, we can hardly accept their 
accounts as historical without corroborative evidence. Such evidence 
is available in respect of the existence of g^rhi^ as well as of the 
broad divisions of the Brtihmanas into Rfldhiyas and Vsrendras,* 


* The existence of garni does not necessarily mean a corroboration of the 
Kulaji story, as a whole, about its origin. The fact that Saptasati Brahmapas 
have also their gathi goes against the assumption in the Kulajis that the system 
originated with the grant of villages to the five Brahman as and their descendants 
That the details of this garni system as given in the Kulajis have been proved 
to be wrong in specific instances will be shown later. For a detailed account of 
thegsrfiijsee App. u. 

^ Epigraphic evidence shows that these Brshmanas also settle in Vanga 
outside the limits of Rad^s and Varendra even during the Hindu period (EL xvn. 
356). 
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and possibly also Vaidikas and Graha-vipras, in the Hindu period, 
as already noted above. Further, in several instances,^ the genea¬ 
logies of particular families as given in the Kulajis seem to be 
corroborated by literary and epigraphic evidence. 

As against all these there is a volume of evidence of both 
positive and negative character, which discredits the story of the 
Kulajis. The accounts of the two great Bn'ihmana families mentioned 
in the Bsdsl Pillar inscription {supra p. 116) and that of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva (supra p. 202) prove the existence of BrJihmaj)as in 
Bengal in the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries a.d. who, according 
to the Kulajis, must have been descended from the Brshraauas 
brought by AdiSura. This becomes impossible if Adiiura lived in 
the eleventh century a.d., as is rendered probable both by the dates 
supplied by most of the Kulajis and the fact that all the epigraphic 
evidences refer the royal J^ura family in Bengal to that century. 
On the other hand, if Adiiura lived at the beginning of the eighth 
century a.d., the earliest date assigned to him in the Kulajis, it is 
not a little surprising that the two families are not mentioned in the 
Kulajis, though the founder of one of them could not have been 
removed by more than one or two generations from the five 


» According to Kulajis, Narayana, grandson of Chhandada (S. 654) of 
Vatsya gotra, flourished in R^dhl in the latter half of the eighth century a.d. 
(VJI. 142). An inscription from Or=ssa relates that Govindasarman, son of 
Bhatta-Narayana of the Vatsya gotra, an emigrant from Uttara- Radha, received 
grant of land in (Ganga Era) 308=f. ad. 808 {El. xxm 74). One may be 
inclined to identify Narayana of the Kulajis with Narayana of the inscription. 

The Kulajis mention the name of Atihara of the Vandyaghajiya gaihit who 
was a contemporary of Vallalasena {VJL 40). Sarvananda, who wrote riArS- 
sarvasva in 1159 a.d., states that his father was Artihara of Vandyaghati. It is 
very likely that Atihara is identical with Artihara of the Tika~sarvasva 

The Kulajis further relate that Atihara’s father was Pitho, and his grand¬ 
father was Aniruddha. His brother Dharmamsu’s sons were Devala, Vamana, 

and Kuvera, who were contemporaries of Lakshmanasena. All of them belonged 

to the Sandilya gotra. The donee of the Saktipur Grant of Lakshmanasena is 
Kuvera of the sandilya gotra, whose father was Ananta, grandfather was Ppthvi* 
dhara, and great-grandfather was Aniruddha (EL xxi. 215). Kuvera of the 
Kulajis may be identified with Kuvera of the inscription, if we regard DharmBmeu 
as the second name of Ananta, and Pitho, a contracted form of Prithvidhara. 

Govardhanacharya, the author of the Aflourished in the court 
of the Senas (v. 39). His father was NilSmbara and his brother was Batabhadra. 
It is known from the Kulajis that Utsiba’s sons Govardhanacharya and Bata were 
contemporaries of Lakshmanasena. (VJL i. 142, 154). Pandit Lai Mohan Vidya- 
nidhi in his Sainbandha-nirnaya (p. 504) takes Nilsmbara as the other name of 
Utsaha. He does not, however, give the source of this information. It may be 
argued that Govardhanacharya of the Krya-saptaSatl is identical with Oovardhana- 
charya of the Kulajis. 
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BrShma^as of Kanauj, or that these families do not refer to their 
exalted Kanauj origin. That the account of the origin of certain 
gsAiis, as given in the Kulajis, is incompatible with what the author 
of ChhSndoga-pari&ishta-prakSia says of his own family, has been 
admitted by N. Vasu himself, the great champion of Kulajis. Rai 
Bahadur R. P. Chanda has demonstrated that the Kulaji account 
of the Vsrendra Brahmanas and the origin of the Karanja-g3rh/ was 
unknown up to the end of the fifteenth century a.d.^ Besides, 
although we have references to a large number of Brshmajjas in the 
Sena land-grants of the period after Vallalasena, not one of them 
has been referred to as Kuhna. If the rank were really bestowed 
in consideration of personal merits on a very few, it is not a little 
surprising that eminent Brahma^as like Aniruddha Bhatta, Vallsla’s 
own guru, and Halftyudha, (and also Bhavadeva, his grandfather, 
and KedSramifera, assuming that Kulinism was introduced in the 
ninth century by AdiSUra’s great-grandson), were not thought fit for 
an honour which was only reserved for persons whose names are not 
known outside the pages of the Kulajis. 

But the most potent argument against the Kulaji story is that 
it involves the absurd assumption that while the descendants of five 
BrShmauas multiplied to millions in course of less than thousand 
years, the large number of Brshmaijas, originally settled in Bengal 
before the 8th century a.d., and the hosts of immigrants to whom 
reference is made in inscriptions {supra p. 579) practically vanished 
from the soil without leaving any trace. 

While, therefore, we may freely admit that the Kulajis contain 
a kernel of historical truth about the social ctjjidition of the 
Brshmanas in the closing centuries of the Hindu period, their story 
with all its details can by no means be regarded as of any historical 
value. The close similarity in the general theme, viz. the origin of 
different classes of Brshmaijas from one or more individuals imported 
from outside by a king, bears on it the stamp of popular fancy, 
which is evident also in many other details. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the Kulaji accounts of 
the Vaidyas, Kttyasthas and other castes which belong to the same 
type as those of the Bri^hmanas and cannot certainly be regarded as 
of greater historical value. Two of the well-known Kulajis of the 
Vaidyas, viz. Kavi-kar^thaheira by RamakSnta and Chandraprabha 
by Bharata Mallika are dated respectively in 1653 and 1675 a.d. 
No authentic Kulaji of the other castes of a prior date is known. 
The Vaidya Kulajis claim AdiSfira and Vallslasena to be Vaidyas. 
This view is supported by some Brahmana Kulajis, but opposed by 


» tndo-Aryan Races, pp. 173-75. 
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those of the KSyasthas. The general view in all the Kulajis is that 
the five attendants of the five Brshmaaas brought by AdiiVra were 
the progenitors of the high-class Ksyasthas in Bengal. The Vaidyas 
and Ksyasthas (and some other castes) have also similar stories of 
the origin of Kulinism among them. How far these can be regarded 
as historical may be gathered from what has been said above about 
the Kulajis in general and the origin of the Vaidyas and Ksyasthas 
in particular. 

A consideration of ail the available facts leads to the conclusion 
that the Kulaji story owes its origin to an attempt in the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century a.d. to trace the beginnings of the social 
divisions which existed at that time to the early period to which 
the Hindus naturally looked back as their golden age. The attempt 
was a sign as well as a symptom of the national reawakening that 
we notice in other spheres of life among the Hindus in the fifteenth 
century, and may be compared, and regarded as a supplement, to 
the work of Raghunandana in respect of social usages, manners 
and customs. 

The very poor knowledge that the Bengalis of the ISth and 
16 th centuries possessed about the political history of their country 
in pre-Muhammadan times^ does not encourage the belief that they 
had any correct idea of the social history of the same period. Of 
course, some individual families might have preserved more or less 
genuine accounts of their ancestors reaching back to the Hindu period, 
but the accuracy of these could not be tested, and they would touch 
only incidentally upon the general history of society in old times. 
For a general view of the social history they had to rely partly on 
these family stories without discrimination, and partly on the current 
traditions about social and political history, readjusting the two and 
filling in the gaps by means of an imaginative reconstruction. This 
seems to be the genesis of the elaborate but varying accounts of 
the Kulaji literature discussed above.* 


» Cf. R. C. Majumdar, «An Indigenous History of Bengal" {Piroe. of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission, xvi. 59 ff.). 

> It would be a tedious task to give detailed reference to the statements 
made in this Appendix. In addition to the Kulaji texts the following worka in 
Bengali may be consulted for supplying the necessary data. 

(a) Lsl Mohan Vidyanidhi Bhattachsrya, SambaiuPia-nir^aya (fliat 
published in 1874, 3rd ed., 1909). 

(i>) Mahiroschandra Majumder, Gaude Brakma^a (1st. ed. 1889,2nd, ed. 
1900). 

(e) Nagendra Nath Vasu, Vanger Jaiiya Itihasa. 

(d) Kslipada BhattacbSrya, RaiHya BrUhma^a kulaiastvo (1934), 

80 
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In conclusion, it may be mentioned that anthropometric 
tests are definitely against the view that the Brshma^as or Klyasthas 
of Bengal are descended from those of Ksnyakubja.^ 


(tf) Umesh Chandra Oupta, Jatl’tottva-vUridhl, the second part being dso 
known as ValtSla^moha-mudgara. 

For criticism of the historical value of the Kulajh, cf. Chanda. Indo-Aryan 
Kacest Ch. v and a series of five articles entitled ‘Vangiya Kulassstrer Aitihssik 
Mtnya" by Dr. R. C. Majumdar (published in Bhsn^avarsha, in 1346 b.s. Ksrtika* 
Philguna). The authorities for most of the statements made in tbis Appoidix and 
a fiiller discussion of many points briefly treated here will be found in these 
articles. 

* This will be evident from what has been said above on pp. 558*59. 
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gAmis of the radhiya and varendra brahma^^as 

The Kulajis mention fifty-six gams of the Rfldhtya Bmhraa^^s 
and one hundred garhis of the Vffrendra Brfihmanas under five 
gotras. 


RADHIYA GAMIS 

^Sil^iiya gotra (16)—Vandyaghati, Gadagadi, KeSarakuni, 
Kusumakull, Parihsla, Kulabhi, Ghoshali, Seyu, Mssachataka, 
Vatavysla, VasuyRri, KayarKla, Kusari, Kulakuli, Aksia, DirgbsAgT. 

BharadvSja gotra (4)—Mukhaiti, Dindisiyl, Ssharika, Rsyi. 

Ksfiyapa gotra (16)—Guda, AmvulT, BhQrigrfimi, TailavSti, 
KoySri, Parkkati, SimalSyl,Poshali, PalasSyi, Hada, PodSri, Psladhl, 
PitamuBdi) Chatta, Bhattagrsmi, Miflagr&mi, 

Savarna gotra (12)—GSnguli, Ku^da, Siddhala, Dsyi, Nandi, 
Vail, Ghauteivan, Pali, Pumsika, Siyan, Sha^^desvari, Nayari. 

VBtsyago/ra(ll)—Mahintya, Ghoshala, Pfititu^dai PurvagrRmi, 
Pippalai, Chautkhandi, KaHjilala, Dighala, Simbulala, Ka^jan, 
Vapuli.i 


VARENDRA GAMIS 

iSa^dilya gotra (14)—Rudravagchi, Lahe^i, Sadhuvagchi, 
Champati, Nandanavasi, Kamendra, Sihari, Ta^oysriaviii, Matsy§fti, 
Champa, Suvarna, Totaka, Pusha^a, Beludi. 

Bharadvaja gotra (22)~Bhadada, Laduli, JhamBla (Jhampati), 
Aturthl, R51, Ratnavali, Uchharakhi, Gocbchhasi, Bala, Sak^i, Sim- 
bivahsla, Sariyala, Kshetragrami, Dadhiyala, Puti, Kachati, Nandi- 
grami, GogrRmi, Nikha(i, Pippali, iSrmgakhorjara, Gosvalambi. 

Kaiyapa gotra (18)—Maitra, Bhadu^i, Karafija, Balayashtbi, 
Modhagrami, Balihan, Moyali, Kirala, BijakuSja, ^ragrami, Saha- 

* yjl. Pt. I. 116,126 ; Pt. n. 21. The Radhiya Brahmaoas had originally 
fifty-six gSiAlf. Later on three more were added to them. The list given above, 
which follows Vachaspatimisra, contains the names of fifty-oioe gaiUs. The so*called 
Ksrika of Hari Misra gives us the list of fifty-six ga^ts. Bokafyala and 
JhikrSdi of the Hijjala of the Vatsya gotra, as n^tioned by 

the Ksrtka do not find place in the list of Vachaspati. Kulakuli, Kaya^i or 
Koyari, Bhatfa, Pumsika, Dighala, and Akasa garhis, referred to^ by VichasiMti- 
miara, are not mentioned in the Karika. According to some Dighala, Pumsika- 
and the three new gSihis, which were added to the list of fifty-six. 
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grlml, Katigrsmi, Madhyagrsmi, MathagrSml, Ga^Sgrlmi, Bela- 
grsmi, Chamagrsmi, Airukoti. 

Ssvar^a gorra (19)—Siibdiya^a, Pfika^i, Da^» ^riAgi, Meda- 

Undhu^i, Dhundhudi, Tstoyara, Setu, Naigrami, Nedhudi, 
Kapsli, Tutiari, PaSchavaU Nikadi, Samudra, Ketugrlml* Ya6o- 
grsniT, ^Ttali. 

Vatsya gotra (24)—Ssnnyala, Bhimakali, Bbat^gaii, Kama- 
kali, Kudamudi, Bhadiyala, Laksha, Jamanikhi, Simali, Dhosali, 
Tanuri, Vatsagrami, Defili, Nidrali, Kukkuji, Bodhagrami, ^ruta- 
vati Akshagtami, Sahari, Kaligrami, Kalihaya, Pau^dral^li, Kalindi, 
Chaturavandi.^ 

Names of some of these gSrfiw are found in the records of the 
pre-Muslim period. Artihara’s sou Sarv8nanda, the author of 
TikS’sarvasvat describes himself as Vandyaghatiya,* The Kulajis 
mention Atihara as belonging to Vandyaghatiya gSihis* Bhatta 
Bhavadeva*s mother was the ‘daughter of a Vandyaghatiya 
Brahma^a’.* Bhavadeva and the donee of the Belava copper plate, 
both belonging to the Savarna gotra, were residents of the village 
Siddhala in Uttara-Radha.‘ A Brahmana of Tataka in Varendri 
settled in Vikramapnra in the Dacca district.” HalByudha, the 
chief judge in the court of Lakshma^asena, connects his mother 
with Gochchhashandi.’ The Sadukti-kan}Smrita of ^ridharadasa 
mentions KaraSja, Tailapati, Bhatta§ali, Makati and Ratnamali 
(Ratnavali ?).” The Adava^i copper-plate refers to Digidi gsfyi, 
Pall gSihi, SeQ g3rhi, Masachataka, Mula, Sehaqidayi, Puti, Mah3nti- 
yada, and Karasja-grami.” Names of the villages Matsyavasa, 
in North Bengal, and Bhuri^reshthi and Pnrvagrama in Radha are 
known from early records.*® NSrSyana, in his Chhsndogya-pari” 
hishia-praka'sa mentions that Kanjivilli, Talavati, in Uttara-Radha, 
Chaturthakhanda, Vapadala and Hijjalavana were seats of his 
family {kulastham)}^ Srinivasa, the court-poet of Lakshma^iasena, 
belonged to Mahintapanl-vam^a.*® Aniruddha-bha(ta, the preceptor 

» VJI. Pt. If, 21. 

* TSS. " VJl Pi, 1. 140. 

” IB. in. 33. 

» Ibid. 33,21. 

* El. XVII, 3S6. Cf. Totaka gathi. 

^ Brahimna-sarvosva. IC. i. SOS. Cf. Gochchhssi gaifit. 

* Ed. Ramavat'Ai Sarms, Introd. 43,47, 58,71,81. Cf. Tailavsti gSiM. 

* RAsraravoriAa,Pausha 1332p. IS; IB. 181. 

” El. XV. 301. Cf. MatsySai ; ^ridbara’a NyUya’kandaU. JAHR8. tv. 
158-162 

** India Office Cat. (Vol. i, Pt. i. No. 4S0); Dacca University ms. No. 

4092). Cf. Cbautkbandi Bapula or Bapuli gwdiis. 

** AfBdMa-^bgara ; lA. 1922, p. 47. ef. Mabintys gUihi. 
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of Vallslasena, was Chsmpshiti or Chsmpaba^tiya.* Jimtktav&haoa 
calls himself Paribhadrlya.' 

All these names of places in their usual or abbreviated forms are 
referred to as gSmis of the Rsdhiya and Vsrendra Brshmauas in 
the Kulajis, 

* JASB, 1912,343. Cf. Champsti^SiA/. The donee of the Manahali Grant 
ofMadaoapSla is Vatcsvara, son of ^unaka, grandson of Prajapati, and great* 
grandson of Vatsa. They belonged to Kautsa gotra, and they had the pravaras 
of iapdilya. Asita, and Devala. Vafesvara was Champahittiya and a resident of 
ChampShifti (Champ'ahit(iyayaChampahittl-vastavyaya,..)(GL. 154). 

The Kautsa gotra has the pravaras of Ahgirasa or Mindhata, Ambarisha, 
and Yauvanasva {VJl. Pt. i. 46), and not Sandilya, Asita, and Devala, which ate 
the pravaras of the SBndilya gotra (Ibid. 47). This anomaly cannot be explained. 
Champatl is a gaihi of the Sandilya gotra of the Varendra Brahmapas. Vatesvara 
was outside the society of the Radhiya and Varendra Brahmans, as he belonged 
to Kautsa gotra. But that he was closely related to Sandilya gotra admits of no 
doubt. Some Saptaaati Brahmanas are found belonging to Kautsa gotra (Ibid. 
p. 88). The Saptasatis have forty-two gadtis, some of which are identical with 
those of Radhiyas and Varendras. But Champatl is not mentioned as one of 
them. It is obvious that ChampahittJ was more than a place of residence to 
Vatesvara. It was his gaihi or the seat of his family (kula-stham). 

* Cf. colophons of KV. Paribhadra has been taken as equivalent to 
P. ri (hala), which has given the name to a garbi of the Radhiya Brahmapas (KV. 
Introduction, p. viii). 
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FUNERAL RITES AND CEREMONIES 

After death the dead body was cremated, unless the age of the 
deceased was less than two years. An idea of the method of 
cremation can be had from a perusal of Aniruddha-bhatta’s Pitfi- 
dayitn (pp, 74-84) and HSralata (pp. 119-192). In these works 
the method of cremation, as prevalent among the Samavedi 
Brahmai?as of those days, is described as follows 

When the dying person’s condition became hopeless, and he 
exhibited signs of the approach of death, he was taken out of the 
house in which he was lying, and laid down on the ground, with 
his head turned towards the south. The place, at which he was 
laid, was already besmeared with cow-dung and strewn over with 
blades of Art/lo, the tips of which were turned towards the south. 
In this position he was made to give to a Brlhmaua a piece of gold, 
a piece of silver, a piece of land of the measurement of a go-charma 
(cow-hide), a lamp, a copper vessel filled with sesamum and covered 
with two pieces of cloth and a black cow, of which the horns were 
covered with gold, the hoofs with silver, and the back with copper, 
and which was furnished with a milking vessel of bell-metal covered 
with two pieces of cloth. All these gifts, except the last one, were 
made with the object of getting rid of sins committed in this life 
and attaining heaven, but the last one was intended to enable him, 
after death, to cross the river Vaitarani which is supposed to run 
by the dreadful gate of Yama’s residence. The BrShma^a recipient 
had to mutter the Savitri before receiving the gifts which were 
followed by the offer of dakshirta (fee). 

After death, the dead body was besmeared with clarified butter 
and bathed with water. While thus bathing, the person, who bathed 
it, had to think of holy places, mountains, rivers and seas. The dead 
body was then stripped of all its garments and dressed with a piece 
of sacred cloth, an upper garment and a sacred thread, besmeared 
with sandal-paste and other scents, and adorned with flowers. A 
piece of gold was placed in each of the seven places, v/z., two ears, 
two nostrils, two eyes and the mouth. The dead body was then 
covered with a sacred cloth and taken by the deceased person’s sons, 
or blood-relations on his father’s side, or kinsmen, or*by other 
Brahmaijias, to the burning ground which wa!> generally situated on 
the bank of a river, or near water. While the dead body was thus 
carried, one of the accompanying persons carried the fire with which 
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the dead body was to be cremated. This fire was Srauta, smsrta or 
laukika (common) according as the deceased maintained the Smuta 
or the imUrta fire, or maintained no fire at all. Anotho* person took 
some rice in an unannealed vessel. Half of this rice was poured out 
on the way, and the remaining half was taken to the burning ground. 
After reaching the burning ground they selected a suitable place, 
besmeared it with cow-dung, drew a line there, and placed on this 
line some blades of ku^, on which the agni-rfa/s (/.e. the person 
entitled to set fire to the dead body) ofiered to the deceased, after the 
method of offering pin4as, the rice brought there with the dead 
body. Then the agni-dsts took his bath and made, with the help 
of others, a large pile of wood, on which the dead body was placed 
on its back with its bead turned towards the south. The implements 
of sacrifice, such as the ladle, the winnowing-basket, two pieces of 
fire-producing wood (arar^i), the mortar and the pestle, etc., which 
the deceased used in life were also placed on different parts of the 
body. In placing the dead body on the funeral pile care was taken 
to see that it was furnished with cloths and a sacred thread and 
was not naked. Next, the agni-data took the fire in his hand, 
turned round the dead body by keeping it to the right, placed his 
right knee on the ground near the head of the dead body, and, after 
citing the mantra “ asmat tvam=abhijato—si'* (thou art boin from 
him) etc., set fire to the pile, without tears or fear, at the place 
where there was the head. When the body was mostly consumed 
by fire and only a very small part of it remained, it was covered with 
burning charcoals and buried underground. After the burning was 
over, the members of the party gave the clothes of the deceased to 
the Chandalas and others who lived in the cemetery, took their 
bath, and offered libations of water to the deceased. They then 
changed their clothes, sipped water, and sat on a grassy spot outside 
the village. Those, who were older or more venerable among them, 
were to allay grief {hokapanodana) by referring to the transitoriness 
of all things on earth and the inevitability of death, and by pointing 
out, with examples, how the tears shed in grief by the deceased 
person's relations and others cause great distress to him and bring 
him down from heaven. If the dead body was burnt out by day-time, 
they were not to enter the village before the night-fall, and if it was 
burnt at night, they were to wait till day dawned. After entering 
the village, they sat outside the house until the agni-data, being 
followed by one of the members of the party with a club in his band, 
brought water from a neighbouring pool, cooked rice with it and 
offered the balls of rice in the prescribed manner to the deceased 
at the gate of the house. They ffien bit three leaves of nimba, and, 
after washing their feet and sipping water, touched the dur\0‘ 
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sprouts, a saml tree, fire, water, cow-dung, a bull, a be-goat. 
They touched their own beads and all other limbs with ghee and 
grains of white mustard, stepped on pieces of stone and iron, and 
entered their houses. 

If a person died when away from home, his body was brought 
home and burnt in the above manner. If his body was not available, 
his bones were brought, soaked with ghee^ covered with wool, and 
burnt in the same way along with his implements of sacrifice. In the 
absence of bones, an efligy was made with leaves of Sara (reed) and 
palSiSt covered with an antelope-skin, tied with a woolen thread, 
besmeared with water mixed with finely powdered barley, and 
burnt. 

Death was followed by a period of impurity, which was deter¬ 
mined by various factors, such as the nature of relation of the 
persons with the deceased, their occupation, their caste, their per¬ 
formance or non-performance of krauta or smSrta rites, the caste, 
age, or character of the deceased, etc. During this period the persons 
undergoing impurity were required to avoid all kinds of physical 
comfort such as sitting on fashionable seats, use of bedsteads, etc., 
and become strict vegetarians. The sons of the deceased were to 
avoid salt for ten or twelve days according to capacity. They were 
not allowed to use any metallic utensil, and had to bear in their 
hands a piece of iron or a small weapon of the same metal for three 
days. During the period of impurity, or, in case of incapacity, on 
the first, third, seventh and ninth days, the sons of the deceased 
invited, for the benefit of the departed soul, their blood-relations on 
their father*s side to bathe and dine with them. From the second 
day they offered balls of rice, or barley-meal {jmktu)y or fruits, to 
the deceased according to the prescriptions of the Smritis, On the 
fourth day, water for bath and cow’s milk for drink were offered to 
the deceased in the evening in two earthen pots which were then 
suspended in the air during the night and thrown into water in the 
morning. This practice might be repeated for nine nights more for 
greater benefit to the departed soul. 

On the second or third day the bones of the deceased were 
collected from the burning ground, placed in an earthen pot which 
was furnished with a cover and tied round with a piece of thread, 
and buried underground in a sacred place. These bones were taken 
out and thrown into the BhSgirathi in opportune times. 

In case of death of children aged less than two years, the dead 
body was adorned by the relatives with ornaments, flowersTScents, 
garlands ere., placed in an earthen pot, and buried underground in 
a sacred place outside the village. No fire, no libations of water, and 
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no collection of bones was necessary in such cases, and the relatives 
were advised not to entertain any grief. 

Persons eligible for setting fire to the dead body were the 
following the eldest of the living sons, or wife, or daughter, or 
younger brother, or elder brother, or father, or paternal uncle, or 
grandfather, or maternal uncle, or mother’s father, etc.-- in the case 
of males ; and son, or daughter, or co-wife’s son, or husband, or 
son’s wife, or brother, etc.—in the case of females. 

The method of cremation, followed by (he Rigvedi and 
Agnihotrl Yajurvedi Brahmaijas, differed from the above methods 
in a few minor points only. 

Strdras were allowed to touch neither the dead bodies of 
BrShmaijas nor the fire with which these bodies were to be cremated. 
But if none of the higher castes was available to carry the dead 
body of a Brshma^a to the cremation ground, the ^udras might take 
it there. In case of incapacity of Brahmanas, the l^ttdras might carry 
fuel to the burning ground, but they were not allowed to prepare 
the funeral pile. 

In the case of l^ndras no removal from the house was compulsory 
even at the time of death. They might be kept indoors even when 
they breathed their last. But, as in the case of the other higher 
castes, all the earthen wares of the house were to be thrown away, 
after the dead body had been removed to the burning ground. As 
the Sudras had no Crania fire to maintain, the method of cremation 
was necessarily simpler in their case. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

I. SOURCES 

The materials available for the reconstruction of the economic 
history of Bengal in ancient times are extremely meagre. There are 
no such documents as the Domesday Book, the court rolls, the guild 
rolls, the pipe rolls and the craft ordnances and statutes, on which 
a student of the early economic history of England depends for his 
study. Yet it will be wrong to suggest that nothing like these ever 
existed in ancient Bengal. A large number of inscriptions, belong¬ 
ing to the Gupta and post-Gupta periods, reveal that during the 5th 
and 6th centuries a.d. there existed in this province a class of officers 
called pustapalas or record-keepers, who were attached both to the 
villages and district head-quarters, and whose obvious business was 
to maintain records of lands with their boundaries, demarcations and 
titles. It is a misfortune that not a fragment of these valuable 
records, written perhaps on palmyra-leaves, has come down to us. 
But this may not be the only loss that posterity has suffered. A 
careful study of the inscriptions of the Sena kings seems to suggest 
that by the beginning of the twelfth century a.d. Bengal had some¬ 
thing like authoritative held-to-field, or cadastral, surveys and their 
accompanying record of holdings and rentals. There are reasons for 
believing that these surveys were not confined merely to lands and 
villages gifted away in pious endowments and thus rendered revenue- 
free, but extended to others from which the kings continued to derive 
the bulk of their revenue. What a wealth of materials we would have 
had to work upon, if the records of the pustapSlas and the land- 
surveys of the Sena kings had been preserved I In their absence, 
all that we can do is to glean a few isolated facts concerning the 
economic condition of the people from such fragmentary sources of 
information as archaeology, occasional notices contained in literature, 
and the accounts of foreign travellers and historians. 


H. RURAL SETTLEMENTS 

The most noteworthy fact concerning the economic life of 
ancient Bengal is the preponderance of rural settlements. From the 
commencement of the historical period, these seem to have always 
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dominated the landscape of this province. The people established 
themselves in villages, and organised their lands-the fields, 
meadow and wood-lands —to serve their essential needs. A large 
number of these villages (grSmas) are mentioned in contemporary 
inscriptions, and although they varied considerably in size,* they 
seem to have been all alike in their close dependence on the utiliza¬ 
tion of the soil on which they stood. Broadly speaking, they appear 
also to have been of one uniform pattern. For, as far as available 
evidence indicates, they were usually of the ‘nucleated,’ not of the 
‘single farm’ type. That is to say, the rural population lived in 
compact groups, and not in widely scattered habitations. Why it 
was so, it is difficult to say. It may be suggested, however, that 
the nucleated village is best adapted to an agrarian system in which 
cultivation prominently figures, whereas scattered settlements have 
their raison d'etre in an economic scheme where the emphasis is on 
pasture. 

Inscriptions further reveal that the villages usually consisted of 
certain well defined parts, viz., village settlement or habitat (vSstu), 
arable land (kshetra), and natural meadow-land (go-chara), which 
provided pasture for live-stock. The expression trina-pnti-go~chara~ 
paryantahy mentioned in most of the Pfila and Sena land-grants, 
suggests that the pasture-ground produced various kinds of grass, 
and was usually located in a corner of the villages or along the village 
boundaries. Apart from these, most of the villages also contained 
pits and canals {garta and nala), which might have served the pur¬ 
pose of drainage, barren tracts (ushara), tanks, reservoirs and 
temples, besides cattle-tracts {go-patha or go-marga) and ordinary 
roads and paths. A few villages are also stated to have been in 
possession of woodlands or jungles,® where the common folk prob¬ 
ably went to gather their fire-wood and litter. It is thus clear that 
the various types of land, attached to the village, were not only 
distinguishhed and classified from the point of view of their usefulness 
to man, but were organised for exploitation according to certain 
systems and customary practices so as best to satisfy human needs. 


^ Cf. the areas of the villages in the Naihafi Plate of Vallalasena and the 
Oovindapur and Tarpandighi Plates of Lakshroanasena {IB. 78, 97, 100). 
Particularly small villages appear to have borne the appellation of p5{aka, from 
which perhaps the modem term paid, has been derived. Cf. the MSdhainagar 
Plate of Lakshmansena, which mentions two such patakas, viz. ChadaspasI-pSfofca 
and Gupdi 8 thirs-i> 3 toita (IWrf. 115). Similarly the MadhyapSds Grant of Visva- 
rnpasena refers to Ajikula-pStaAra and Ghaghara-kgtti-pafoA’o (ibid. 178-79). 

* El, n. 357 ; IB. 63 (sa-vana), 74,87 (sa-jhsta-vltapa). 
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III. URBAN SETTLEMENTS OR TOWNS 

Although Bengal was primarily a land of villages, towns or urban 
settlements were by no means rare. Reference has already been 
made to a large number of these towns as known from epigraphic 
and literary evidence.^ The factors which contributed to the growth 
of these towns were various. It is possible, for instance, to trace 
the growth of Puudravardhna to three principal causes: first, it 
was a place of pilgrimage ; secondly, it was the seat of a court 
or the capital of a province ; and finally, it was advantageously 
situated along the main trade-route of North Bengal. Tsmra- 
lipti, again, seems to have owed its long-continued prosperity to its 
strategical location in relation to the contemporary routes of trade,* 
and the accessibility of a productive hinterland. It is not impossible 
that few towns might have been primarily brought into being by 
administrative or political reasons ; but contemporary evidence 
proves that they were often emporiums of trade besides being 
political centres. Further, an analysis of the sites and positions 
occupied by the ancient towns of Bengal shows that they were of 
such a geographical character that they could be utilised as * nodes ’ 
or ‘centres of routes* by land or by water. 

The chief features which distinguished urban from rural settle¬ 
ments seem to have been much the same in Bengal as elsewhere in 
the ancient or mediaeval world. Both literary and epigraphic 
evidences make it clear that whereas the rural population was 
mainly dependent on the soil and its produce, the towns, although 
not perhaps wholly divorced from agricultural activity, tended to 
serve some or all of a wide variety of functions, commercial, 
industrial, political, judicial and military. But in contemporary 
estimation the most distinctive characteristic of the towns was their 
comparative richness and luxury. The Rsmacharita (iii. 31-32) 
refers to RamSvati, founded by Rsmapsla, as “a city of rows of 
palaces*’ and as possessing “an immense mass of gems.** The 
Rsjatarahgi^i (iv. 422) speaks of the “wealth of citizens** of 
PuQdi*avardhana. The DeopSrti inscription of Vijayasena draws 
pointed attention to the simplicity of the (village-dwelling) BrBhmauas 
in contradistinction to the luxury of the townsfolk. “Through 
the grace of Vijayasena,** runs the epigraph, “the Brshmanas 
versed in the Vedas have become the possessors of so much wealth 
that their wives have to be trained by the wives of the towspeople 

* SHpnpp. 29 S. 

■ Hiuen Tsang, who visited this town, says that it lay near an inlet of the 
sea, “where land and water communications met*’ (Watters, n. 189-90). 
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(to recognise) pearls, pieces of emerald, silver coins,* ** jewels and gold 
ftom their similarity respectively with seeds of cotton, leaves of 
SskOf bottle*gourd flowers, the developed seeds of pomegranates and 
the blooming flowers of the creepers of pumpkin-gourd.” 

IV. LAND TENURES 

Land was the bed-rock of ancient Bengal’s political economy. 
It was the main source of wealth and the chief support of life. 
Even so, our knowledge of the system or systems of land-tenure, as 
they obtained in this province in ancient times is extremely vague 
and incomplete. Most of the early copper-plate grants refer to the 
sale or gift of waste lands for pious purposes. The right of the 
state over these lands and the procedure by which they were sold 
or alienated to private individuals have been discussed in a preced¬ 
ing chapter.^ It may be added here that the estates thus created 
either by sale or by gift were marked off from the neighbouring 
holdings. The copper-plate Grants often give us the details of 
these boundary-marks. Where, however, no natural boundary- 
marks existed, the new holdings were delimited by such 
artificial devices as chaff and charcol (chira-kdla-sthsyi’tush- 
SfigSr-Sdin3th chihnaih)^ or pegs (kilakd) ‘bearing the impress of a 
string of lotus seeds’ {kamal-aksha-mal~ankita)* The holdings 
themselves were governed by a law described in contemporary 
documents as nivi-dharma (Dflmodarpur Plate, No. 1),® akshaya- 
nivi-dharma (BaigrSm and Damodarpur Plates)® or aprada-dharma 
(Damodarpur Plate, No. 5).’ It was a peculiar kind of tenure by 
which the purchaser, or the person or institution on whose behalf 
the land was transferred after purchase, obtained the right of perpe¬ 
tual enjoyment,® but not of further alienation by sale or mortgage. 
In other words, the state, although it sold away plots of land out of 
the unappropriated waste, still reserved to itself certain rights over 


* The word here in the original is rupya. N. G. Majumder translates it as 
‘silver coins’ (IB. 54). But as rupya is contrasted with the white flower of 
bottle-gourd, I presume the author meant no coin, but plain silver. 

■ Supra pp. 266-71. 

* Baigrsmcp. (£/. xxi. 82). 

* Mallassrul CP. (£/. xxm. 160). 

* EL XV. 130. 

■ Ibid. XXI. 82; xx. 63. 

» Ibid. XV. 143. 

* 11118 is cteasly indicated by the expressions "putra-pauUra-krtmteM" and 

**ehar^a-tur-Srkka-sthithkala-sambhogyam" used in the copper-plates of Gopa- 
chaodra and Dharmsditya {lA. xxxix. 204,196). 
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the property, and the purchaser or the donee was allowed only the 
usufructuary right over the land. Whether all holdings in the 
country were regulated by the law of hivi-dharma, we have no 
means to ascertain ; the probability, however, is that it applied only 
to estates created for pious purposes.^ It is also not definitely known 
whether lands alienated by sale or gift under this form of tenure 
were rent-free, or “became liable,” as Dr. Ghoshal suggests, “to a 
progressive enhancement of the revenue till the normal rate was 
reached.”* There are good reasons to think, however, that immunity 
from taxation was one of the privileges enjoyed by the assignee in 
such cases. It is necessary to emphasise that the holdings under 
discussion were, without exception, created for pious purposes ; and 
the age-old tradition of this country has been to regard pious endow¬ 
ments as rent-free.® The BaigrSm Plate definitely states that the 
alienation of three and a half kulyavapas of fallow field (khila-kshetra) 
and homestead land (v8stu) was effected “in accordance with the 
principle of perpetual endowment (akshaya-nlvt) ... free from (the 
liability of payment of) any kind of taxes” (a-kifichit-pratikarSjiSm). 
The Nidhanpur Plate of Bhaskaravarman* shows that rent-free 
pious endowments were not unknown in Bengal in the sixth and 
seventh centuries a.d. It further proves that the loss of the copper¬ 
plate, which registered such an endowment, involved the loss of this 
immunity from taxation, unless, of course, a fresh charter was granted 
renewing the privilege. 

Inscriptions ranging from the eighth to the twelfth century, and 
belonging to Pala, Sena, and other contemporary dynasties, introduce 
us to pious endowments of a somewhat different character. These 
were, with rare exceptions, made by kings in favour of temples and 
religious foundations, of individuals like priests and learned Brahmauas 
and sometimes of institutions and persons combined. The condi¬ 
tions and immunities attaching to these grants are found enumerated 
in the copper-plate charters which registered them. For * instance, 
the Khalimpur Plate of Dharmapsla, the earliest of these charters, 
records the grant of four villages ‘with the (immunity from) penal¬ 
ties for the ten offences' {so’daiapacharah), ‘with the immunity 


' That the law of nivhdharma applied not merely to states created out of 
waste lands, but extended to pious grants of settled villages, is shown by the 
Vappaghoshavata Grant of Jayanaga, which records how an entire village was 
given away by a Samanata to a Brahmana under the conditions of akshayS-nM 
(£f. XVIII. 63). 

* U. N. Ohoshal, Agrarian System in Ancient India (1930), p. 41. 

» Cf. Kauiiliya ArthasSstra—Bk, n, Ch. i; Ysjnavalkya Smriti,i. 318. 

* Kam. Sas, 17. 
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from all burdens* {parihfitasarya’piiahy, ‘with the immunity 
from all taxes* {akifichit~pragrShyah\ ‘according to the maxim of 
the uncultivable land* {bhUmi'Chchhidra-nySyena), and ‘to last as 
long as the sun, moon and earth shall endure’ {a-chandr-arka-kshiti- 
sama-kaJam). In addition, the donee was to receive all those taxes 
in kind and in cash which the cultivators in the alienated villages 
had hitherto paid to the sovereign.^ In some of the subsequent 
grants this list of immunities and privileges is further supplemented 
by the' addition of other concessions such as ‘the rent of temporary 
tenants* (? s-oparikarah) and ‘the prohibition of entrance by regular 
and irregular troops’ {a-chaia-bhata-prave^ah : infra p. 648). 

It is obvious that these were grants in perpetuity, rent-free, and 
accompanied with the assignment of all revenues (pratyayah) 
accruing to the crown. What is not obvious, however, is whether 
they made over to the donee merely the state-share of the produce 
and other state-rights in the land alienated, or conveyed to him the 
proprietorship of the land as well, that is, an out and out gift of 
soil and revenue both.® If the latter was the case, it would involve 
either of the two assumptions—that the king was regarded as the 
ultimate owner of the soil or that he made the grants out of what 
may be called the royal demesne. It is probable, however, that the 
bulk of these grants transferred to the grantees merely the right 
to receive the royal share of the produce ; they were not intended 
to deprive any existing land-holder of his right ; in other words, 
they did not convey a title to the land itself. Sometimes the land 
donated already belonged by right of purchase to the donee, for 
whose support revenue charges were remitted. In such cases, the 
land became what may be described as “free-hold.”® 

It should be noted that these beneficial tenures, called iasanas 
and agraharas in contemporary documents, never covered more than 
a fraction of the agricultural land ; they did not touch the mass of 
the cultivators in the country. What rights the bulk of the culti¬ 
vators possessed in the soil they tilled we do not know. That some 


* 1 have followed Dr. U. N. Ghoshal's translation of these technical terms. 
See Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System (1929), pp. 244-46. 

* Cf supra pp. 277-78. 

’ That some of the grants belonged to this category may be inferred from 
the statement in the Editpur Plate of Kesavasena that the grantee was to enjoy 
the land “having (thereon) erected temples, excavated tanks and so on, and planted 
betelnut, cocoanut and other trees’* {IB. 130). The same clause occurs in the 
MadhyapsdS Plate of VisvarUpasena {IB. 147). but in this instance a portion of 
the land donated had been previously purchased by the donee. 

* Two instances of this kind are mentioned in the MadhyapadS Plate of 
Viavarttpasena {IB, 140 ff,). 
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of them, at any rate, were non-proprietary or exproprietary tenants 
may be inferred from the copper-plate charters.^ That all or most 
of them had to pay various kinds of taxes and local cesses is also 
certain. But besides the payment of taxes and cesses, the holding 
of land seems to have entailed various other obligations. This is 
shown by the express provision in the land-grants exempting reli¬ 
gious endowments from certain burdens, enumerated in general 
terms as *sarva-pl43* What these consisted of is nowhere clearly 
explained, but specific mention is made of the right of entry of 
*chsta and bhata.' The latter seems to refer to certain services 
which the cultivators had occasionally to render to an army such 
as provision of quarters and supply of provisions or labour. The 
exact purport of the other term is not known, but it was evidently 
of the same nature and might have included the provision of food 
on the occasion of a king or high official visiting the locality and 
‘milk-money’ i.e. the perquisite paid on the occasion of the birth 
of a prince, marriage of a princess, etc. These were not regular 
taxes, but customary dues paid on specific occasions. On the other 
hand, the land-grants indicate that the possession of land carried 
with it certain inherent privileges. These included the right to 
everything under the ground and above it, such as mines, salt, wood, 
bush and trees including fruits. The right may have extended to 
the use of adjoining water, i.e. tanks or rivers and fishing therein. 

v. AGRICULTURE 

The beginnings of agriculture in Bengal, as in the rest of India, 
have to be traced back to the pre-historic past {supra p. 562). Even 
so, it seems very probable that in the initial stage both settlement 
and agriculture followed the courses of the great river-systems of the 
province, which acted as powerful fertilising agents of the soil in 
their neighbourhood. With the growth of population, however, 
(owing partly perhaps to an increase in birth-rate, partly to immi¬ 
gration) there came about a steady increase in the cultivated area. 
One can discern indication of this extension of cultivation in the 
copper-plate inscriptions of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. 
As stated above (p. 265), most of these interesting documents 
(j«pra pp. 49, 51) relate to the purchase of land. Curiously enough, 
however, the character of the land purchased is, in most cases, des¬ 
cribed as aprada, aprahata and khUa (unsettled, uncultivated and 

» For instance, the Ashrafpur Plate of Devakha^ga(si(pra pp. 86 ff-) 
mentions ap3jioka of land which was 'enjoyed by SarvSntara but cultivated by 
Mahattara sikhara and others’ {MASB, i. 88,90). 
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fallow). One particular plate (Gunaighar Grant of Vainyagupta)* 
describes five plots of land donated to a Buddhist monastery as 
innya-pratikara-hajjika-khila-bhiimi (water-logged, waste land, paying 
no requital or tax). Another (Tippera Plate) records how a com* 
munity of BrShmanas were settled and given lands for cultivation 
within a forest region, “where deer, buffaloes, boars, tigers, serpents, 
etc., enjoy, according to their will, all pleasures of home life.”* 
These instances suggest the inference that the three centuries, to 
which these inscriptions relate, witnessed a steady extension of 
cultivation and rural settlement. It is possible, though we have no 
positive evidence to prove it, that this movement of agricultural 
extension commenced much earlier, and continued with intermittent 
force and varying effect from century to century, and from region 
to region. The pressure of a growing population, the growing 
desire of priests for material prosperity, and the religious zeal of 
kings, all served in various ways to organise a widespread attack 
on some of the ‘negative* lands of the province, which settlement 
and agriculture had at first avoided. 

But whatever might have been the cause of this extension of 
cultivation, there is no doubt that by the seventh century a.d. the 
bulk of the people had taken to it as the chief means of livelihood. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang bears testimony to the fact that 
in all parts of the province the countryside was regularly and assidu¬ 
ously cultivated, and produced grains, flowers and fruits in 
abundance.* The description of Varendn in the Ramacharita 
(hi. 2 ff) confirms the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim. And so do 
the copper-plate inscriptions ranging from the 8th to the 13th 
century, which, moreover, mention the cultivators {kihetra-karSh 
or karshaksh) as an important class apart from the oflicials, 
Brffhmauas and others, and in various ways convey an idea of the 
important rble they played in the economic life of the community. 

Concerning agricultural practice as it obtained in ancient 
Bengal, it is not possible to draw any comprehensive picture. It 
seems certain, however, that paddy (dlianya) was cultivated from 
a remote antiquity as the staple food-crop of the people. The 
Mahestban BrShmi insciiption probably refers to a rice granary 
located at Pudanagala (Puitdranogara)* The Rnmacharita (ni. 
17) mentions “paddy plants of various kinds’* grown in Varendri. 
The inscriptions of the Sena kings mention “smooth fields growing 

» IHQ. VI. 56, 59-60. 

• £/. XV. 307, 311. 

> "BtaX-Records. ii. 191,194.199,200-201. 

* For different interpretations, cf. Et. xxi. 83ff; IHQ. x. 57 ff. 
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excellent paddy,and ^‘myriads of villages, consisting of land 
growing paddy in excessive quantities.*’^ Kslidssa’s RaghuvaMa 
(IV. 37) affords us a glimpse into the method of rice cultivation. 
Describing Raghu*s conquest of the Vaiigas, the poet remarks that 
Raghu uprooted and replanted them (utkhsta-pratiropita) like rice 
plants. Rice, as is well known, is sown in three different ways— 
broadcast, by drill, and by transplantation from a seed-bed where it 
has been broadcast sown. Of these the third method is, as a rule, 
the least risky and the most profitable. That it was known and 
practised in this province at least as early as the fifth century a.d. 
seems clear from the aforesaid statement of the great Sanskrit poet. 
The different p rocesses of reaping and threshing also appear to have 
been similar to inose prevailing at present.* 

Another food-crop cultivated was probably sugar-cane. The 
classical author, Aelian, speaks of a kind of honey expressed from 
reeds which grew among the Prasioi. Lucan says that the Indians 
near the Ganges used to quaff sweet juices from tender reeds.* 
SuSruta (45, 138-40) mentions a variety of sugar-cane called 
paundraka ; and most commentators of Sanskrit lexicons agree that 
it was so named because it was grown in the Pauijidra country 
(North Bengal). These statements, taken together, naturally sug¬ 
gest the inference that certain species of sugar-cane were cultivated 
in Bengal from very early times. It is not improbable, as a recent 
writer has pointed out, that from the term paur^draka have been 
derived such modern vernacular names as pawfdid, paw)4d, pidf4h 
etc.—a celebrated variety of sugar-cane cultivated in almost all 
parts of India.’ 

Besides the above, contemporary records mention a variety of 
other crops grown in different parts of Bengal. These include 
malabathrum and spikenard, mentioned in the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea among the exports of this province.* T hese were 
obviously of an excellent quality, and were grown on an extensive 
scale in the Eastern Himalayas. Another cultivated crop appears 
to have been mustard. The Vappaghoshavsta Grant of JayanSga 


* IB. 129. 

* /tW. 89-90. 

’ RC.* {Kmi-prasasti.v. 13) refers to the threshing floor where the reaped 
crops were spread out and threshed by means of bullocks which went round and 
ound over them. 

* McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 122, f.n. 3. 

* JBORS. rv. 437. The Rumacharita (m. 17) also seems to refer to the 
cultivation of "sugar-cane plants" in Varendrl. 

* Schoff Periplus. p. 47. 
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(7th century a.d.) mentions the existence of a sarshapa-JSmika 
(mustard-channel) in the Audambarika-wV/tavn of Kar^asuvar^a.^ 
Further, epigraphic records, ranging from the eighth to the thirteenth 
century, tell us that betel-nut palm (guvaAra) and cocoanut (nSrikeUt) 
were extensively grown up and down the land.‘ Betel-vines were 
also cultivated in the form of plantations (barajas) and formed, 
under the Sena kings, a source of revenue to the state.* Cotton 
was also cultivated to feed an important industry of the province.* 
Fruits like mango (smra), bread-fruit (panasa), pomegranate 
(4^limva), plantain, bassia lalifolia (madhuka), date {kharjura), 
citron (vya) and figs (parkati) were also widely cultivated.* 

VI. Measures of Land 

We have no knowledge regarding the measures of land as used 
in Bengal earlier than the 5th century a.d. The land-grants of the 
Gupta period usually mentioned two technical terms, viz. kulyavUpa 
and droiyivtipa in connection with land measurement ; but in the 
absence of adequate data, their equivalents in modern measures 
cannot be determined.* A kulyavapa is usually taken to mean an 
area of land hich could be sown with a kulya measure of seed ; 


* For references cf. sMpra p. 80 f.n. 1. 

* The Ashrafpur Grant of Devakhadga {supra pp. 86 ff.) specifically slates 
that the donee should enjoy the donated land by the cultivation of betel-out 
palms and cocoanuts {MASS. i. 90). The Rantacharita (in. 19) refers to Varendri 
as **the congenial soil for cocoanut trees in the world.” 

a IB. 141, 178, 180, etc. 

4 Kautilya (Bk. n. Ch. 11) mentions karpaslka or cotton fabnes manufac¬ 
tured in Vanga. According to the inscription of Vijayasena (v. 23), ordinary 
rural folk were familiar with seeds of cotton. The early Charya~padas also refer to 
cotton cultivation {BCD. 41). Referring to the people of Bengal, Marco Polo 
says, “They grow cotton, in which they derive a great trade (Yule, Marco 

Polo.n.US). , , . , u 

* The cultivation of mango and bread-fruit is mentioned in a large number 

of Pala and Sena inscriptions. Hiuen Tsang refers to the abundant growth of 
panasa in Pupdravardhana and gives a detailed account of this fruit which was 
‘highly esteemed’ {BcaURecords. n. 194). The Govindapur Plate refers to an 
"orchard of pomegranates” {ialimva-kshetra) {IB. 97). The plantain tree u 
frequently depicted in the PshSrpur terra-cotta plaques {P^rpur. 70). It also 
occurs among the sculptures, for instance, in the Cbandi images of the Rajth^ 
Museum (wpra P. 451). Vija {citron) and kharjura (date) are incntioned lo the 
Khaiimpur Plate of Dharmap5la,.pflrkot/ (fig) in the^Kotalipada ^ 

Dharmaditya. and bassia laii/olia {madhuka) in the Rsmganj Plate of Isvaragbosha 
(IB. 154,156), and probably also in the Ramacharita (m. 21). 

‘ For a full diswssion of this point cf. Bharatavarsha, 1349-1350 b,s. Part t 

pp. 263 ff., 384. 
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while a 4roftavSpa, according to various ancient exicons, was equi¬ 
valent to one-eighth of a kulyavSpa in area. This equation of 1:8 
between a kulyavSpa and drot^avSpa is confirmed by the Pshsrpur 
Plate, according to which four plots of land measuring respectively 
4, 4. and (sl2) droi^avSpas corresponded to an area measuring 
kulyavSpas, 

The actual wora of measurement during the Gupta period 
was done by means of nalas (reeds). In some of the Gupta copper¬ 
plates, however, the term nala is qualified by the figures 8 and 9 
(ashtaka-navaka-nalena or ashiaka-mvaka-nalabhyam. KotalipSdS 
Plates and Baigram Plate), Mr. F. E. Pargiter has taken the view 
that these figures relate to the number of reeds used in measuring 
the breadth and length respectively of a kulyavSpa, and on the 
basis j of this supposition has calculated the area of & kulyavSpa as 
“ a little larger than an ac-e.”^ But two considerations seem to 
militate against this hypothesis : The PshSrpur Plate, instead of 
giving two different figures (8 and 9), mentions only one figure, 
viz. 6 {shaika-nadair-apaviflchchhya). This can only mean that in 
measuring the land alienated by this particular deed a nala measur¬ 
ing six. cubits was used. Secondly, in some of the inscriptions where 
the figures 8 and 9 ate given, we get the additional information that 
the nala used was measured by the hand of a particular individual 
(e.g. Darvvlkarma-hastena, Baigrsm Plate; Sivachandra-hastena, 
Kotalipsds Plates). These facts seem to lead to two conclusions— 
first, that the figures 6, 8 and 9 *‘stood for the corresponding num¬ 
bers of cubits representing the measurements ” of the nalas : and 
second, that nalas of different measurements in cubits were used in 
different regions of the province. The simultaneous mention of the 
two figures 8 and 9 in the Faridpur and BaigrSm Plates is not easy 
to explain. It is probable, however, that two different nalas were 
employed, one for measuring the length and the other for measuring 
the width, of the area disposed of.* Mr. Pargiter’s view about the 
area of a kulyavSpa cannot, therefore, be accepted.* 

As time passed, the word kulyavSpa fell out of use, and other 
technical terms of land-measure gradually came into vogue. Of 
these tne one denoting the largest unit of measure was the term 


* lA. 1910, pp. 214-16. Dr. R. G. Basak also interprets the expression 
aslifaka~nmika iu the same way as Pargiter (C/. AJV. ii. 494). 

» IC. VI. 176. 

” Kulyavapa seems to be equivalent to seveial acres. According to some, 
k ulyavSpa stii! survives in the modified form kulyavSya in Cachar district, and as 
the latter is equivaten^ to 14 bigkas, the same must also be the area of the former 
(Bhiratavarsha, 1349, Part i, p. 384). But this U hardly convincing. 
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pn^aka or bhu-pntaka, which is frequently mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Khadga, Chandra, Varman and Sena kings. Its earliest 
mention, however, occurs in the Gunaighar Grant of Vainyagupta 
(dated 507 a.d.). The same plate also contains conclusive evidence 
to prove that a pstaka was equivalent to forty dromas or dronavSpas 
in area. Assuming that a dror^a of the early sixth century (Gunai¬ 
ghar Plate) was the same as the dror^a of the fifth (Baigrfim and 
Psharpur Plates), one must conclude that the pataka was five times 
as big as the kulyavapa. Besides pSfaka and drona, other terms 
used in post-Gupta records to indicate measurement of land, are 
Sdhaka or ndhavSpa, unmdna, or udana, k3ka or kakinika, all these 
being inter-linked by an unknown equation.^ 

As in the earlier Gupta, so in the later Sena period, the actual 
work of measurement was done by means of nalas or reeds, varying 
in length from region to region. The land-grants of Sena kings 
reveal that there were at least four varieties of nalas in use within 
their kingdom. These were the Samataftya-nala, which was used as 
a standard of land-measure not merely in Samatata hut also in the 
KhSdl-v/sAaya of the Pundravardhana-Mt/kr/ (Barrackpur Plate of 
Vijayasena) ; the vfishabha-hankara-nala, probably introduced by 
king Vijayasena {Vrishabha-^ankara being one of his appellations), 
and employed to measure land in Uttara-Radhft of the Vardhamltna- 
bhukti (Naihati Plate of Vallalasena) and Vyffghratati situated 
within Puflidravardhana-6/!«kr/ (Anulia Plate of Lakshma^asena) ; 
the nala current in Varendri {tatratya-de^a-vyavnhara-nalena, Tar- 
pandighi Plate of Lakshmajjasena) ; and lastly the nala of 56 cubits 
said to have been in vogue at VcX^Asi-chaturaka in Pa^ebima- 
khatika belonging to the Vardhamlna-ftAwk// (Govindapur Plate of 
Lakshraanasena),- 

Besides the above, a few other technical names of land-measure 
are available from later land records such as bhu-kh34i, khadika* 


* The only information we get in contemporary inscriptions is that 12 angulas 
(digits) were equivalent to I cubit, and 32 cubits were equivalent to I unmana 
(Sundarban Plate of Lakshmanasena). The relationship of unmana with a4haka 
is not clear, but most ancient texts agree that 4 aihakas or aihavapas were equiva- 
lent to I drorxa [Cf. L. D. Barnett, Antiquities of India, p. 208 ; Kauplya’s Artha- 
isstra, tr. by R. Shamasastri (1923), p. 126], and this is supported by the Pghsrpur 
Plate, where 21 dronavapas (I. 9) are again referred to as 2 dronavipas and 
ladkafSpasil. 15). 

> The Bhowal cp. of Lakshmanasena seems to refer to the use of a nak 
measuring 22 hastas (cubits) in the ooith-eastera parts of Dacca district 
(E/.xxvi, 13). 

• Cf. MSdhgioagar Plate of Lakshmanasena (/a. 112). 
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halOt drona^ bhu-haloy ked&ra or bhu-ked^ra? Neither the equa* 
tion between bhu^khSifi and khsdika, nor that between hala and 
drotfa is, however, kndwn. But in some districts of Eastern Bengal 
{e.g. Sylhet) hala and kedSra are still used as units of land-measure, 
and the relation between, the two is 12 kedciras=\ hala. In all 
probability a hala originally meant the extent of land that could be 
turned with a plough. According to Buchanan, “the usual extent 
which can be cultivated by one plough is 10 large bighSs, or 15 
Calcutta bighUtSy or 5 acres.”’ In the district of Sylhet, however, a 
hala or h9la corresponds to about 10^ bighas, or about 3| acres.’ 

Here we may notice a significant fact about some of the units 
of land-measure mentioned above. As already suggested, the term 
hala or hala originally meant an area of land which could be culti¬ 
vated by one plough. It has also been suggested that the term 
kulyavapa originally signified an extent of land which could be sown 
with seeds contained in a kulya (winnowing basket). Other terms 
such as drottavapa (or its shorter form, droi^a) and adhavapa (or 
94haka) may be etymologically explained along similar lines. These 
terms of land-measure, therefore, seem to originate from the practical 
methods used in cultivation, and bear witness to the important fact 
that the rural economy of ancient Bengal was essentially agricul¬ 
tural, not pastoral. 


VII. CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES 

Although agriculture formed the predominant feature of Bengal's 
economy, a number of crafts and industries were developed at a very 
early age and played important parts in the life of the people. The 
most noteworthy among these seem to have been textiles, sugar, 
metal-work, stone-work, wood-work and pottery. 

The history of textile manufacture in Bengal goes back to the 
remotest antiquity. At the time when the Artha&astra of Kautilya 
was composed, it was already a well-established industry with a 
wide reputation in the country.® The author mentions four varieties 
of textile commodities which were produced in Bengal in his time. 


1 Ct. DhullB Plate of Srichandra (IB. S66). 

* Cf. Bhiters Plate of Goviodake4av8 (El. xix. 285). The Wtttd vi|l in 
this imeriptioo, taken to mean ‘house,’ probably also denotes a measure of laiid. 

* Buchanan, Diaa/pur (1832), p, 234. 

* £f.XlX.279. 

* Bk. u. Ch. n. 
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viz. kshauma, dukula patrorria and k3rpasika. Kshaumd^ was lioea 
but of a coarse variety, being mixed with cotton. Its chief seats 
of manufacture were Pundravardhana (North Bengal) and Benares. 
A pure and finer form of linen was called dukula. It was of three 
varieties ; the first, produced in Lower Bengal {Vahgaka), was 
white and soft ; the second, produced-in North Bengal (Paur^draka), 
was black and “ as soft as the surface of a gem while the third, 
manufactured at Suvarpakudya in Kaniarnpa, had the “ colour of 
rising sun.” Patrortpi appears to have been wild silk. Amara (ii. 
vi, 3, 14) defines it as “a bleached or white kausheya," while the 
commentator says that it was a fibre prouced by the saliva of a 
worm on the leaves of certain trees. According to Kautilya, nSga 
tree, likucha {artocarpus lakoocha), vakula (mimusops elcngi) and 
vafa (ficus bengalemis) were the sources of these fibres. The 
author adds that patrorna was produced in three regions, viz. 
Magadha, Pundra and Suvarnakudya. It is significant that wild silk 
of the best quality is still produced in these districts. KurpSsika 
obviously meant cotton fabrics. These were manufactured in various 
parts of India, but Vanga and six other regions, as Kautilya affirms, 
produced the best variety. 

It is thus evident that as early as the time of Kautilya Bengal 
had attained to great eminence as a seat of textile manufacture. 
The records of the succeeding ages tend to show that she retained 
this eminence down almost to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It may be noted that the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, written 
in the first century a.d., includes ‘/muslins of the finest sorts” 
among the exports of Bengal.* Referring to Ruhmi (which Elliot 
identifies with Bengal),® the Arab merchant Sulaiman wrote in the 
ninth century a.d. that there was “a stuff made in this country 
which is not to be found elsewhere ; so fine and delicate is this 
material that a dress made of it may be passed through a signet- 
ring.” Sulaiman adds that it was made of cotton, and that he was 
not speaking from hearsay, but had himself seen a piece of it.* 
Marco Polo, who visited India in the thirteenth century, states that 
in his time Bengal still plied a lucrative trade in cotton goods. In 

^ Kshirasvgmin, commenting on Amara-kosa (ii. 6. Ui), e%p\skm$ kshauimt 
asmadcof thefib«ofifesA«ma. This is explained as A fast boih in Amara~koia 
(n. 9. 20) and the commentary on Manu (ii. 41) by Nandana. Atasi (or Atasf) 
is a synonym for common flax, hemp, linseed etc. 

^ Schoff, Periplus. p. 47. ^ E A D. i. 361. 

« Ibid. I. 5. Another Arab writer, Ibn Khuidadba (lOth century a.o.) says 
that the country produced ‘‘cotton cloths and aloe wood** (Ibid. i. 14). 

* Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 115. Marco Polo mentions coitoo, but obviously he 
meant cotton goods. 
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the fifteenth century Ma Huan, the Chinese traveller, witnessed five 
or six varieties of textile goods being manufactured in this province.^ “ 

Another industry which seems to have made considerable 
headway in our period was sugar. We have already (supra p.650) 
cited evidence to show that Bengal was probably one of the earliest 
homes of sugar-cane cultivation. Su§ruta mentions that the paury- 
4raka cane (which grew in the Paundra country) were noted for 
the large quantity of sugar which they yielded. In the thirteenth 
century Marco Polo noticed that sugar was one of the important 
commodities of export from Bengal.® Early in the sixteenth century 
the Portuguese traveller, Barbosa, found Bengal competing with 
South India in the supply of sugar to different parts of India, Ceylon, 
Arabia and Persia.® 

The manufacture of salt by means of evaporation either from 
infillrated sea-water or from subsoil brine was also probably known 
and practised in certain areas. The Irda Plate (supra p. 133) of 
the tenth century a.d. records the grant of a village in the Danda- 
bhukii-matfciolo (supra p. 27) of the Vardhamnm-bhukti, along with 
its salt pits (lavanakarah).* Similarly, the Rfimapsl Plate of f^rl- 
chandra® (eleventh century a.d.) and the BeiRva Plate of Bhoja- 
varman* (twelfth century a.d.) mention the grant of villages, 
located in the 'Paut^dra-hhukti, ‘’along with salt” (sa-lavanah). 
On the other hand, it should be noted that salt is not mentioned 
in any of the land-grants of the Psla and Sena kings. It is, there¬ 
fore, permissible to infer that although the manufacture of salt was 
known and practised in certain places, at any rate from the tenth 
century onwards, it had not developed into any considerable industry. 
The dampness of the climate and the large amount of fresh water 
discharged into the sea by the Ganges and the Bahmaputra might 
have hampered the growth of any large-scale salt manufacture. 

Among other crafts, pottery appears to have been practised on 
an extensive scale. A large number of specimens of the pottery 
used by the monks of Pahsrpur, and dating back probably to the 
eighth or ninth century a.d., have been recovered in recent years. 
These include large storage jars, spotted vases or lo(Ss, cooking uten¬ 
sils, dishes, saucers, inkpots and lamps of various designs The 
potter’s art is also exemplified by the immense variety of terracotta 
plaques discovered at MahRsthSn (Bogra), Ssbhsr (Dacca), PshSrpur 
and other places. Some contemporary inscriptions refer to potters 


* JRAS. 1895, pp. 531-32. • Yale, Marco Polo, a. 115. 

* The book of Duarte Barbosa (Hakluyt Society, London), n. 112,146. 

* EF. xxii. 155,158. 

* IB. 5, * Ibid. 21. 
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{kumbhakaray and potter’s ditch {kumbhakara-garta)^ ; and the 
Context in which these are mentioned seems to show that pottery 
as an industry was conducted from rural settlements for the most 
part. 

Along with pottery, metal-work of various kinds must have 
been known from very early times. No settled agricultural com¬ 
munity could get on without blacksmiths, whose services were 
required in the manufacture and repair of agricultural implements ; 
and contemporary evidence proves that apart from agricultural 
implements, the blacksmiths manufactured other articles of general 
use like water-vessels of iron,* and weapons of war such as arrow¬ 
heads, spear-heads and swords.* Besides working in iron, the metal¬ 
workers practised the art of bronze-casting with considerable skill. 
This is shown by the discovery in different parts of Bengal of a 
large number of bronze or octo-aJIoy images, dating from the Gupta 
period onwards {cf. Chs, xiii, xrv). Jewellery, too, provided occupa¬ 
tion to a considerable group of metal-workers, for it was the fashion 
of the rich to use gold and silver dishes and ornaments made of 
pearls and precious stones and metals {supra pp. 613, 618) for 
personal adornment. The Deopflrn inscription of Vijayasena mentions 
“jflowers made of precious stones, necklaces, ear-rings, anklets, 
garlands and golden bracelets,” worn by the wives of the king’s 
servants.® The same epigraph speaks of temple girls “the charms 
of whose body were enhanced by (the wearing of) jewellery.”® 
The Naihati Plate of Vallf^lasena refers to necklaces of pearls worn 
by ladies of royal blood.’ The Ramacharita (iii. 33-34) mentions 
“jewelled anklet-bells,” “charming ornaments set with diamonds, 
lapis lazuli, pear’s, emeralds, rubies and sapphires,” and “necklaces 
with central gems and pure pearls of round and big shape.” The 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri casually alludes to the use of “golden and silver 
dishes” in the palace of Lakshma^iasena.® 

^ Kamauli cp. (CL. 135). 

* Nidhanpurcp. {Kam. Sas. 26). 

■ The Edilpur Plate of Kesavasena mentions “water-vessels of iron” (IB. 128). 

* Some arrow-heads and spear-heads have been discovered at Paharpur. The 
Agni Purana (245, 21 ff.) refers to Ahga and Vahga as important centres of sword- 
manufacture. The swords manufactured in Vahga, we are assured, “were charac¬ 
terised both by keenness and their power of standing blows” (C/. P. C. Chakra- 
varti. The Art of War in Ancient India, pp. 163-64). 

» IB. 52. 

‘ Ibid. 55. 

’ Ibid.n. 

* E & D. n. 309. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea mentions the existence 
of a gold mine near the mojth of the Ganges {supra p. 45). 
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Two other categories of craftsmen were the workers in stone 
and wood. The numerous pre-Muhammadan stone images dis¬ 
covered in Bengal {cf. Chs. xiii, xiv) and the beautifully engraved 
inscriptions on stone slabs bear eloquent testimony both to the 
volume and skill of the stone-carvers’ profession. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the black chlorite stone, out of which most of these 
images were carved, was probably obtained from the Rajmahal Hills 
and carried in boats to the different centres of the sculptor’s art in 
the province.^ Incidentally, this throws light on an important article 
of internal trade. Alongside stone-carving, wood-carving and car¬ 
pentry also appear to have been practised on an extensive scale, 
although owing to the perishable nature of wood only a few architec¬ 
tural specimens of wood-carving of the pre-Muhammadan period 
have come down to us {supra p. 515). It seems evident, however, 
that the wood-workers built houses and temples and also manufac¬ 
tured house-hold furniture,^ boats, ships, and wheeled carriages 
{supra pp. 615-16). 

Another important industry was ivory-carving. The BhRtera 
Plate of Govinda-KeSava mentions an ivory-worker (dantakara) by 
name,® while the Edilpur Plate of Kesavasena refers to “palanquins 
supported by staffs made of elephant’s tusk.”* Among minor arts, 
crafts, professions and industries may be mentioned those of scribes, 
florists, garland-makers, conchshell-workers, braziers, goldsmiths, 
painters, masons, oilmen, fishermen, washermen, barbers, butchers, 
distillers of wine etc. who formed so many distinct castes (cf. Ch. xv). 
As regards fishery, we get additional evidence from the land-grants, 
some of which refer to the right of fishing as included in the grant.® 

Concerning the nature and organisation of industrial labour, 
we hardly know anything definite. There are certain statements, 
however, occurring here and there in the inscriptions, which suggest 
the inference that the workers in various trades and industries were 
organised in some kind of corporate groups. Reference has already 
been made above {supra p. 266) to the trade and craft-guilds in 
Bengal in the fifth and sixth centuries a.d., and the important 
position occupied by the nagara-^reshthi (guild-president), prathama- 
sSrthavnha (chief merchant) and prathama-kulika (the chief 
artisan) in the local administration. Similarly, the DeopSrS inscrip¬ 
tion of Vijayasena refers to Rsnaka l^ulapSi^i, who engraved the 
stone, as Vnrendra-iilpi-goshthi’chudSmmi (“crest-jewel of the guild 
of VSrendra artists’’). The exact meaning of goshtht may be a 


* Bbatt-Car. xviii. 

* JS/.xix, 286. 


* Ibid. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. Cf. also sigtra p. 615. 

* IB. 127, » Pilt Ins. No. 6. 
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matter of doubt,^ but the possibility of its connoting a guild can 
never be altogether ruled out. 


VIII. TRADE-INLAND AND FOREIGN 

The high antiquity of Bengal’s inland and foreign trade is 
proved by the Jataka stories, the accounts of Strabo and Pliny, and 
ihtPeriplus of the Erythraean Sea. Two factors seem to have 
promoted this early growth of commerce,—first, the qualitative and 
quantitative development of Bengal's industries, and secondly, the 
unrivalled facilities for movement afforded by the sea-coast and 
river-systems of the province. 

7. Internal Trade 

Oddly enough, we know much less about the inland commerce 
of ancient Bengal than about her foreign trade. The reason for this 
is that inscriptions, which form the most important source of our 
information concerning the early economic life of the people, do not, 
and cannot by their nature be expected to deal with internal traffic. 
Nor do foreign travellers and historians help us in the matter, for 
their chief interest lay in the foreign trade of the province.* Yet 
the early development of a considerable foreign trade, to which 
reference will be made later, presupposes the existence of a certain 
amount of internal commerce. Occasional references in later inscrip¬ 
tions also confirm this view. The mention of ha((a~pati {supra 
p. 282), kaulkika (p. 278) and tarika (p. 278) (officers in charge of 
markets, customs, tolls and ferries; in the land-grants indirectly 
testifies to the brisk nature of internal trade, and shows that the 
state derived from it a considerable revenue. The principal centres 
of inland trade were oviously the towns. The Kotalipftda Plates 
{supra p. 51) bear witness to the fact that NavyavakalikS was a 
rendezvous of merchants and businessmen.* The Damodarpur 
Plates {supra p. 49) tell the same tale in regard to Ko^ivarsha. 


» /0.45-46. 

* Compare, for instance, the accounts contained in the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea and Marco Polo’s Travels. 

> We have references to ships and dock-yards and to customs-officers called 
vySpUra-kSra^4oya or vyaparaniya in the two grants of ttw tune of Dharmiditya, 
and vySpSrSya-vMyukta in the Grant of Oopachandra. llkeae were, as Fargitw 
points out, obviously ofl&:ia]s “charged with the duty of looking after trade*' {lA. 

1910. p. 212). 
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We learn from the Katha-sarit-sSgara^ that Pun^ravardhana had 
a great market-place and streets lined with shops. Besides the 
towns, a certain amount of business was probably done in the 
villages also. The Dsmodarpur Plate No. 2 mentions a ha((a or 
market in connection with the purchase of a plot of land.* The 
Khfllirapur Plate of Dharmapsla records the grant of four villages 
along with their ha((ika, which, according to Kielhorn, means 
“market dues.”* The Irda Plate similarly mentions the grant of 
a village “along with its market-place” {sa-hatfa),^ while the 
BhaterS Plate speaks of shops {hattjya-griha) and big markets 
(ha^a-vard) in some of the donated villages.® 

The chief routes of internal trade were probably the water¬ 
ways of the province, in proximity to which stood the principal 
towns. The role of the rivers in the economic geography of Bengal 
cannot be over-estimated. They fertilised the soil by the silt which 
they carried ; they eliminated, to a large extent, the need for arti¬ 
ficial irrigation ; and being navigable far inland throughout the 
year, they served as ‘corridors’ or ‘natural routes’ for long-distance 
traffic. It is probable enough, although statistical data are lacking, 
that throughout the ancient and mediaeval periods they bore the 
greater part of the inland traffic of the province. Apart from the 
rivers, a certain amount of trade probably passed along land-routes. 
The itineraries of Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsang point to the existence 
of such land-routes connecting some of the important cities of the 
province. The Chittagong Plate of Dflmodara {supra p. 253) 
mentions a public road {raja-patha)^ passing by the side of a village. 
In recent years Mr. K. N. Dikshit has discovered the remains of 
two ancient embanked roads in the neighbourhood of Dhanora.® 


2. Foreign Trade 

The history of Bengal's foreign trade may be traced back to at 
least four or five centuries before the birth of Christ. Strabo refers 
to the “ascent of vessels from the sea by the Ganges to Pali- 
bothra,”* and his information is probably derived from Megasthenes’ 
account. Conversely, a number of Jataka stories mention merchants 


* Tawney’s tr., ii. 86. 

» JE/.xv. 133-44. 

« Ibid, xxn. 1S5,158. 

• ^5/. 1922-23, p. 109, 

’ Mc.CriadIe, Ancient India (1901), p. 16. 


* Ibid. IV. 254. 
» Ibid. XIX. 282. 
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and businessmen taking ships at Benares,* or lower down at 
Champs (modern Bhagalpur),* and then either coasting to Ceylon 
or adventuring many days without sight of land to Suvart^abhnmi.* 
The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea proves that Bengal maintained 
an active overseas trade with South India and Ceylon in the first 
century a.d. The commodities exported are said lo have consisted of 
malabathrum, Gangetic spikenard, pearls, and muslins of the finest 
sorts. They were all shipped from a ‘market-town’ called Gange 
(probably the same as Tamralipti), and carried in vessels described 
in the Periplus as ‘colandia.’* 

In later centuries the overseas trade of Bengal seems to have 
increased both in volume and extent. This is probably the chief 
reason of the phenomenal growth of Tamralipti as a port of first- 
rate importance.® It is hardly necessary to stress the fact that in 
all periods the city which controlled the mouth of the Ganges was 
commercially the most important in Eastern India, just as the city 
which controlled the gates of the Euxine was commercially the most 
important in Hellas. We can trace a succession of such dominant 
cities : Tfimralipti down almost to the end of the Hindu period ; 
later, Saptagrsma till the close of the sixteenth century ; then 
Hoog[hly, and finally Calcutta. 

Taking Tfimralipti as the centre, we find radiating from it 
three principal routes of overseas trade. The first led in a south¬ 
easterly direction past the coast of Arakan to Burma and beyond. 
Most of the early voyages from Tfimralipti to SuvarjjabhUmi Were 
probably made along this route. But there was a second line of 
overseas trade with the Malaya Peninsula and the Far Fast. Ships 
came along the coast up to Paloura, near modern Chicacole, and 
then proceeded right across the Bay of Bengal. This was known 

^ Cf. Sanuidda-vanija -Jataka and Sankha-Jataka {Jataka, iv, 159, No. 166 ; 
15-17, No. 422). 

• Mahd-janaka-Jataka (Jataka, vi. 34, No, 539). 

* R. K. Mukherji, A History of Indian Shipping (19J2), pp. 31, I6],e/c.; 
R. C. Majumdar, Champa, p. xi. 

* Periplus. 47. The Milinda-pahha, composed about the first century a.d., 
also refers to the oversea trade between Vanga and different parts of the world 
(CHI. p. 212). 

• The fame of Tamralipti as an emporium of trade spread ail over India 
and even far'outside its boundaries. Hiuen Tsang notes that “wonderful articles 
of value and gems are collected here in abundance, and therefore the people of the 
country are in general very rich” {Pta\-Records. n. 200-201). According to the 
Kathd’SarUrsagara, TSmralipti was pre-eminently the home of rich merchants, who 
carried on overseas trade with such distant countries as Laoks (Tawney’s tr. vi. 
211) and Suvarnadvipa (ibid. ni. 175), and used to propitiate ttie sea with jewels 
and other valuable articles to ensure safe voyages across (Ibid. n. 72). 
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to Ptolemy in the second ceniury a.d. By the seventh century 
ships sailed directly from Tsmralipti to the Malay Peninsula. An 
interesting account of this route is preserved by I-tsing in his bio¬ 
graphy of Hiuen-ta, who made a direct voyage from Keddah to 
Tamralipti.^ 

A third line of trade led in a south-westerly direction past the 
coasts of Kalihga and Coromandel to South India and Ceylon. As 
already said, use of this route is mentioned in the Jataka 
stories and the Periplus of the Elrythraean Sea. Pliny also refers to 
it adding that whereas in former days the island of Ceylon was 
thought to be twenty days’ sail “from the country of the Prasioi,” 
the distance “came afterwards to be reckoned at a seven days’ sail, 
according to the rate of speed of our ships.”^ In the early years 
of the fifth century a.d,, the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, embarked at 
TKmralipti on board a great merchant vessel and sailed to Ceylon 
en route to China, the voyage taking “fourteen days and nighfs.” 
From the itinerary of I-tsing we learn that in the latter part of 
the seventh century numerous other Chinese pilgrims travelled 
along the same route in their voyages to and from India. 

Besides the sea-routes, there seem to have been a number of 
land-routes by which Bengal’s foreign trade was carried. One of 
these was the route which connected Pundravardhana with Ksma- 
rlJpa. It was along this route that Hiuen Tsang journeyed to the 
latter kingdom in the se\ 'nth century a.d.® From very ancient 
times KsmarGpa was noted for her textiles, sandal and agaruy* and 
it seems likely that these were taken to the main centres of business 
in Northern India along this highway of traffic. But KfimarUpa 
was not the terminus of this route, for it seems to have extended 
eastwards to South China through the hills of Assam or Manipur 
and Upper Burma. This is testified to by the famous report which 
Chang-kien, the Chinese ambassador to the Yue-chi country, sub¬ 
mitted in 126 B.c. When he was in Bactria he was surprised to find 
silk and bamboo which came from the Chinese provinces of Yunnan 
and Szechwan. On enquiry he was told of the rich and powerful 
country of India across which the caravans carried these products 
from southern China to Afghanistan. This route evidently conti¬ 
nued in use till the ninth century a.d., and was joined by another 
from Annam. For the itinerary of Kia Tan (785-805 a.d.) describes 
the land-route from Tonkin to Ksmampa, which crossed the 


* R. C. Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, i. 7 ; n. 350; Ltsing. pp. xxvTltxxiv. 

* McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 103. 

3 Bcal‘Records. u. 195. 

* Artht^UstrOf'Bk, u. Ch. 11. 
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Karatoya river, passed by Pujjdravardhana, then ran across the 
Ganges to Kajangal, and finally reached Magadha.^ 

More celebrated and frequented, however, was the line of trade 
which led westwards from various points in Bengal and joined the 
network of highways which converged at Benares, The Kathii-sarit- 
sSgara mentions merchants travelling from Pundravardhana to Pfltali- 
putra. I-tsing, who landed at Tsmralipti in 673 A.n., says that 
when he left the sea-port, “taking the road which goes straight to 
the west,” many hundreds of merchants accompanied him in his 
journey to Bodh-Gaya.® A rock inscription of a chief named 
Udayamsna, which has been assigned on paleographical grounds to 
the 8th century a,d., reveals that merchants from such distant places 
as Ayodhya used to frequent the port of Tsmralipti for purposes 
of trade,* These western routes formed the principal means of 
communication and also the grand military routes between Bengal 
and Northern India. 

A third line of overland trade seems to have led through the 
passes of the Himalayas, past Sikkim and Chumbi Valley, to Tibet and 
China. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea bears testimony to the 
fact that as early as the 1st century a.d, “raw silk, silk yarn and 
silk cloth” came into Bengal from China and were re-exported to 
“Damirica by way of the river Ganges.”* It is not impossible that 
much of this stuff came in along this line of trade. In later 
period this route became the great highway of Buddhist pilgrim- 
travel between Magadha and Tibet. Towards the end of our 
period horses in large number appear to have been imported into 
Bengal along this track. Referring to a town variously named as 
Karbattan, Kar-pattan or Karambatan, which has not yet been 
satisfactorily identified, but which was obviously located somewhere 
at the foot of the Himalayan range, the Tabaqat-i-Nssirl says ; 

“Every morning in the market of the city, about fifteen hundred horses 
are sold. All the saddle horses which come into the territory of L akhnauti are 
brought from the country. Their roads pass through the ravines of the mountains, 
as is quite common in that part of the country. Between Kamrup and Tibet 
there are thirty-five mountain passes through which horses arc brought to 
Lakhnauti.*’* 

A fourth overland route ran southwards, along the Kalnga 
coast, to the South Indian peninsula.* 


» R. C. Majumdar, Champs, pp. xiii ff; BEFEO. tv. 131 If, 14Z-43. 

2 I-tstng,xxK\. * El. n. 345. * Periplus. 49. * EdD.ll. 311-12 

• This was followed by Hiuen Tsang (Bcal-Recortfa. ii. 204 ff.) and presum¬ 
ably also by the Psias, Senas, Cholas tfedthe Eastern Gangas in their military 
campaigns. 
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IX. MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 

The use of minted metallic coins as the medium of exchange 
marks a big forward step in civilisation, especially in its economic 
aspect. The question as to when metallic coins were first introduced 
in Bengal is involved in obscurity. It is certain, however, that they 
were known and used several centuries before the commencement 
of the Christian era. This is proved by three concurrent pieces of 
evidence. In the first place, the MahSsthSn Br&hmi inscription 
mentions coins called gary4aka, and probably also kakar^ika. The 
former has been explained as a small piece of coin of the value of 
four cowries, while the latter is referred to in the Arthabastra of 
Kautilya as a sub-multiple of the copper karshapat^a} Secondly, 
the PeripJus of the Erythraean Sea records that a gold coin, known 
as caltis, was in vogue in the market-town of Gange (Tamra- 
lipti?) at about the first century a.d.® But by far the most 
valuable evidence in this regard is furnished by the discovery df.a 
large number of silver and copper punch-marked and cast coins, 
most of them dating back to the pre-Christian epoch. These have 
been found, sometimes in large number, in various localities of the 
province- in the neighbourhood of Berachampa (24-Parganas),* 
near Manda (Rajshahi),^ in the highland close to the river-bed at 
Tamluk,® and at Wari-Bator (Dacca).* There are good reasons to 
think that these punch-marked pieces represent the earliest coihage 
of Bengal, as perhaps also of many other provinces of India, and 
served for centuries the commercial needs of the people. The sym¬ 
bols punched on these coins are often similar to those found in other 
parts of India-a fact which shows that from very early times 
Bengal followed the main currents of general Indian economic life. 

A few gold coins of the Kush&n kings have been discovered in 
Bengal but there is nothing to show that they were used as 
medium of exchange within the province. They might have come 
by way of trade, along with pilgrims, or in the trail of an invading 
army. In the territory under the direct rule of the KushSn emperors 
gold was linked up with copper, and it is significant that not a 
single copper coin, struck by any Kushan kings, has been discovered 
in Bengal. 


» AtthasSstra, tr. p. 95. For its relative place in the currency scheme of 
Kautilya S. K. Chakraborti, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p, ^S 8. 

» Periplus. 47. » ASI. 1922-23, p. 109. 

* Ibid. 1930-34, p. 255. » Ibid. 1921-22, p. 74. 

* Annual Report of the Dacca Museum, 1935-36, p. 5, 

* Si^ra p. 45. 
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With the establishment of the Gupta empire, Bengal shared in 
the currency system introduced and maintained by that dynasty. 
The coinage of the Gupta monarchs was based essentially on gold 
and silver, though copper was not unknown. The discovery of a 
large number of Gupta coins, both of gold and silver, in almost 
every part of Bengal, shows that they came into fairly wide circu¬ 
lation within the province. Extant specimens prove that the earlier 
gold coins of the dynasty followed the standard of their Kushsn 
prototypes, weighing about 122 grains ; but from the time of Skanda- 
gupta onwards a deliberate attempt seems to have been made to 
revert to the old Hindu suvart^a standard of 146.4 grains.^ The 
silver coins of the Gupta monarchs show considerable variations in 
weight ; but those circulating in the central and eastern provinces of 
the empire appear to have approximated the standard weight of 
silver kSrshSpar^as, i.e. 36 grains.* 

Epigraphic records belonging to the Gupta period mention two 
varieties of coins, viz. the dtnara and the rupaka, as media of 
exchange in purchasing land. It is generally held that the former 
(derived from the Latin denarius aureus) denotes the gold, and the 
latter, the silver coins of the Gupta monarchs. Concerning the rate 
of exchange between the two, we get valuable information from the 
Baigr^m Plate {supra p. 49). The epigraph records purchase of 
land at the price of 6 dtndras for 3 kulyavapas and 8 rapakas for 
2 droffovapas in area, the customary price in that locality being 
2 dinaras for each kulyavSpa. As already stated, one kulya- 
vdpa was equivalent to 8 drorfavSpas in area. It is thus clear that 
the rate of exchange between the dtnara and the rupaka coins was 
1 : 16. 

But this raises an intricate problem as to the rate of exchange 
between gold and silver in Eastern India about the middle of the 
Sth century a.d. It is not difficult to estimate the ratio of the two 
metals, if the weight of the gold and silver coins is definitely known. 
Extant specimens of the gold and silver coins of Kurasragupta, to 
whose reign the Baigram Plate has to be assigned, show that the 
former varied in weight from 117.8 to 127. 3 grains and the latter 
from 23.8 to 36.2 grains. Taking the mean in each case, say 122 
grains as the average weight of gold coins and 30 grains as the 
average weight of silver coins, and leaving out of consideration the 
percentage of alloy used in either case (of which there is no definite 

* This is only a general statement, and must not be taken too literally. For 
a detailed study of the metrology of the Gupta coins, see Allan, Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Gupta Dynasties (1914), Introd. pp. cxxxi-cxxxv. 

* Ibid. p. cxxxiv. 

84 
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infoimation), we have the formula of 480 grains of silver as equi¬ 
valent to 122 of gold, and the relation between these numbers is 
approximately 4 to 1. Even if we take the view that the silver 
coins, which circulated in Eastern India, weighed 36 grains, the 
ratio of gold and silver would work out at 1:4.6. 

This is, however, an extremely disconcerting position. From 
the Nssik inscription of Hishabhadatta, dated 120 a.d., it has been 
estimated that in the second century a.d. the relative value of gold 
and silver in Western India was 1:10.^ It is very probable that 
even in ancient times the rate of exchange between gold and silver 
did not vary greatly in different parts of India. If that were so, 
the question arises as to the cause of this tremendous fall in the 
value of gold in relation to silver in course of the next three cen¬ 
turies. Was it due to a sudden stoppage in the importation of 
silver, India having had to depend on foreign countries for the 
supply of that metal ? Was this stoppage in any way connected 
with the break-up of the Roman empire in the fifth century a.d. ? 
Or are we to infer that the term dinara, as used in contemporary 
documents, did not refer to the ordinary gold coins of the Gupta 
monarchs, but rather to those light-weight, debased gold coins, 
which are usually described as “Imitation Gupta” coins, and which 
have been found in such profuse number in dilferent parts of 
Bengal ?* These are problems which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, we are scarcely able to solve. 

Whatever may be the correct explanation of the relative value 
of gold and silver in the 5th century a.d., the immediate successors 
of the Gupta monarchs in Bengal, while adhering to the traditions 
of Gupta gold coinage, seem to have altogether given up the practice 
of minting silver coins. This is shown by the fact that while not a 
single silver coin of any of these rulers has yet been discovered, 'a 
number of gold coins bearing the legends of Safeshka, Jaya (-nsga 7), 
Sam&chs (radeva) and other kings^ have been found indifferent 


» 1 have here followed Professor Rapson {CCBM. clxxxv) in preference to 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar {Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 192). 
The latter has worked out the ratio as 1: 14 ; but his calculation is based on the 
theoretical standard of the Sanskrit classical works, not on the actual standard of 
coins in circulation. 

‘ Cf. supra pp. 52-53. The extant specimens of these coins vary in weight 
from 75 to 92.5 grains, and Dr. N. K. Bhattasali is probably right when he says that 
they were “struck on the 50 rati or haii-suvarana standard, of a rati of about 1. 9 
grains, /. e. an original weight of about 95 grains" {JASB. N. S. 1923^1). 61). If 
we then allow for the very large percentage of alloy used in these coins, the rate 
of exchange between gold and silver may approximately work our at 1 ;8 or 1:9. 

•> Supra pp. 53-54. 
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parts of Bengal. These coins, however, although conforming to the 
weight of the later Gupta gold coins (and consequently to that of 
Manu’s suvan^a), are in most cases debased in metal content, and 
inferior in style and execution to those of their prototypes. The 
times were difficult ; the forces of disruption were rampant on all 
sides ; and the kings seem to have resorted to debasing their cur¬ 
rency with a view to retaining as much gold in their own hands as 
possible. The process thus started seems to have been continued 
for several generations* till, by the operation of what is called the 
Gresham’s Law, gold coins wholly went out of circulation in Bengal. 

It was probably during this period of monetary anarchy that 
cowries, which might have been in circulation even in earlier times,® 
established themselves as the only dependable medium of exchange 
in the province. A people, who had for centuries been accustomed to 
minted currency, could not be suddenly expected to revert to 
barter : and as the State failed to discharge its normal functions in 
the matter of coinage, and as the traditions of private coinage were 
long forgotten, there was hardly any alternative to the use of cowrie 
shells, which were known to have been in circulation about the same 
time in some other parts of India. ^ When political stability was 
re-established in Bengal under the Pnla kings, an attempt appears 
to have been made to re-introduce minted currency. This is shown 
by the discovery of a few copper and silver coins, belonging to the 
Psla period. Three copper coins of a ‘ unique type showing a 
rather clumsily depicted bull on the obverse and three fish on the 
reverse”, have been found at Paharpur, and these have been 
tentatively assigned to the early Pala empire. Numbers of silver and 
copper coins of a second type have been found in Bengal and Bihar. 
From the legend “Sri Vigra” on the obverse these are attributed 
to king Vigrahapala, and are generally called VigrahapSla-t/ramma, 
the term dramma, as a designation of coins, occurring in the Bodh- 
Gaya inscription of DharmapSla (Pala Ins. No. I). V. A. Smith 
attributed the finer specimens of this type to Vigrahapala i, and the 
debased ones to the second or third king of that name. K. N. 
Dikshit, however, thinks that the debased coins “may have been 
issued after the original by other rulers, not necessarily even of the 
Pala dynasty.’*® But whatever view we might take of this, it seems 

The uoattrlbuted “Imitation Gupta" gold coins are usually assigned to 
this period (JASB. N. S. 1925, pp. 1-6 ; supra pp. 52-S3). Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 
says that among the coins of this type, discovered at Sabhar (near Dacca), at 
least three stages in the process of debasement can be easily discerned. 

* Cf. Fa-hien, p. 43. 

* For the Pala coins, cf. CC/Af. i. 233, 239 PI. xxv. 10; Supplementan CCIM 
56-57 ; ASl 1927-28, pp. 104-5, PI, XLViu (e) ; Paharpur. 19, 86, PI. LVin(g). 
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from the extreme scarcity and the generally debased character of these 
coins that the attempt of the Pala rulers to introduce a currency 
of their own was a faint-hearted one and was soon abandoned. 
When we think of the long rule of the Psla dynasty and the extent 
of its kingdom, its lack of currency becomes an intriguing problem, 
almost a mystery, which cannot be solved at present. The mystery 
is still more deepened by the fact that gold coins seem to have 
been profusely used in the neighbouring province of Kfimarvpa 
(Assam) even during the Psla period. For, according to Ae 
Silimpur inscription, assigned to the eleventh century a.d., a 
Brshmaqia of Varendri was offered nine hundred gold coins by 
Jayapala, a king of Kamarnpa.^ 

The copper-plate grants of the Sena kings refer to two coin¬ 
denominations, viz. purSt^a and kapardaka-purana. They are usually 
mentioned in connection with the income from particular plots of 
land donated by kings. A comparative study of the grants would 
tend to show that the purSt^a and kapardaka-purana were inter¬ 
changeable terms, and not, as is usually supposed, the denominations 
of two different coins. It seems probable that the term kapardaka 
was prefixed to put^na so as to leave no room for doubt as to the 
identity of the coin specified, more or less in the same way as 
bhu was sometimes prefixed to pataka and droipi in order to make 
it clear that they were measures of space and not measures of 
weight. 

Two different considerations prove the validity of the above 
hypothesis. First, in some land-grants the income derived from 
particular plots of land is described in figures (e.g. 200 in the Edilpur 
Plate of Ke^avasena ; 500 in the ^aktipur Plate of Lakshmanasena ; 
627 in the MadanapSdS Plate of VUvarnpasena ; 100, 60, 140,50, 
25, 25, 50, 50 in the Madhyapfda Plate of Vi^varnpasena, etc.) 
without reference to any coin-denomination. If there were two 
different coins circulating side by side, it is certain that one or the 
other would have been mentioned in connection with these figures. 
Secondly, it is well known that the pur^qa was a silver coin, weigh¬ 
ing 32 ratis or 58 grains. Had the Sena kings minted silver coins 
of this or of any other weight, it is very probable that at least a 
few specimens would have come down to us. Curiously, however, 
not a single coin, which may be attributed to any Sena king, has 
yet been discovered. On the other hand, the testimony of Minhsj 
{supra p. 242) indicates that the Muhammadans, when they first 

* Dr. Basak who edited the inscription explains 'ketmum satsni nam* at 
nine hundred gold coins (£/. xiii. 292, 295), and this seems to be the natural 
interpretation. 
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came to Bengal, noticed no silver currency in the country but found 
the people using cowrie shells in economic transactions. When the 
king intended to make monetary gift, says the Muslim historian, 
“the least gift he used to confer was a lak of kSuris'*^ 

It is clear, therefore, that under the Sena kings cowrie shells 
served as the medium of exchange in Bengal. What, then, is the 
meaning of the pursna or kapardaka-purana so often mentioned in 
the Sena land-grants? Dr. Bhandarkar has suggested that it was 
a silver coin shaped like a kapardaka or cowrie} The strongest 
argument against this view is that not a single coin of this type has 
been discovered here or elsewhere in India. The fabrication of 
such a coin was also difficult and would mark a sudden “retrogres¬ 
sion in the evolution of coinage” in the country.^ More plausible 
is the hypothesis, set forth by Dr. S. K. Chakrabortti, that the 
kapardaka-purSf^ was not an actual coin, but a mere abstract unit 
of account ; that is to say, it was the value of a pur3na counted 
out in cowrie shells. In other words, “payments were made in 
cowries and a certain number of them came to be equated to the 
silver coin, the purSrpi, thus linking up all exchange transactions 
ultimately to silver, just as at present the rupee, the silver coin, 
is linked up to gold at a certain ratio.”* 

‘ Nasirl. transl. p. 556. The Bengali Chary3~padas (supra pp. 383 ff.) refer 
to the use of kava^l (cowrie) and vo^i (bu^i) (BCD. 26). I'here is nothing to 
be surprised at in the use of cowrie even in a commercially devdoped community, 
for, even as late as 1750 a.d., duties were collected in Calcutta in cowries and 
many bazar transactions were also in cowries (Wheeler, Early Records of Britah 
India, p. 223). 

* Lectures on Ancient Indian Nmismatics,pp. 139,176. 

’ IHQ. vui 597. 

‘ Ibid. 599. 
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BENGALIS OUTSIDE BENGAL 

No survey of the history and civilisation of the people of 
Bengal can be regarded as complete without some account of their 
activities outside the boundaries of their own province, both in and 
outside India. From very early times many sons of Bengal distin¬ 
guished themselves in various spheres of life both in India and 
abroad. Apart from these individual instances, we must presume 
that Bengal, as an integral part of India, must have taken her due 
share in the various activities of the Indians, and contributed her 
quota to the general influence exercised by them, in the outside 
world. But it is not always easy to distinguish the part played in 
these respects by Bengal or any other region comprised within the 
great sub-continent of India. We propose, therefore, to touch 
briefly upo n those incidents or episodes alone in which the Bengalis 
are specifically known to have taken the leading part. 

1. ACTIVITIES OF BENGALIS OUTSIDE INDIA 

The chief activities of the Bengalis outside India lay in religi¬ 
ous and commercial spheres. The port of Tsmralipti was the great 
emporium of trade between Northern India and the Eastern world 
across the sea. Being situated in the eastern extremity of India, 
Bengal also served as the connecting link, by way of land, between 
the great sub-continent and the extensive regions in the east, from 
South China to Burma and thence to Malay Peninsula and Indo¬ 
china. The Chinese evidence leaves no doubt that there was an 
active intercourse by both the land and sea-routes, and streams of 
traders, merchants, pilgrims and other classes of people followed 
them in their journey between India and the Far East (5upra 
pp. 659 ff).^ Apart from being an intermediary in trade and 
commerce, Bengal must, therefore, have played an important part in 
the great cultural association between the diverse civilisations of 
Eastern and South-Eastern Asia which forms such a distinguished 
feature in the history of this great continent for nearly one thousand 
and five hundred years. 


R. C. Majumder,— Champu, pp. xiu-xxiv ; Suvarnadvipa, Part i, Bk. i, 
specially Ch. rv. 
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Fortunately, this view, mainly based on general grounds, is cor¬ 
roborated by some specific instances. 

As regards maritime and colonial activity, an inscription in 
Malay Peninsula, of the fourth or fifth century a.d., records the gift 
of a MahdtnSvika (great captain) Buddhagupta, who was probably 
a native of Bengal.^ Tradition also connects Bengal with the 
Indian settlement in the island of Ceylon (v. supra p. 39). The 
truth of the story of prince Vijaya may, however, be doubted, and 
no final conclusion is possible until fresh evidence is available. 

But we are on surer grounds when we come to missionary 
activities. It is now admitted on all hands that Bengal 
exercised great influence on the development of later Buddism 
in Java and neighbouring regions during the Pala period.* 
An inscription in Java® definitely mentions that the guru (precep¬ 
tor) of the ?>allendra emperors was an inhabitant of Cauda (Gauefi- 
dvipa-guru). This royal preceptor, named Kumflragbosha, set up 
an image of MaHju^rt in the year 782 a.d., and was probably also 
the guru for whose worship the famous temple of Tsra at Kalasan 
had been built four years earlief. We are told that at the com¬ 
mand of the guru some officers of the king built a temple, an image 
of goddess Tffra, and a residence for monks proficient in Vinaya- 
MahaySna. Reference has already been made above (pp. 121-22) 
to the grant of five villages by Devapnla, at the request of king 
Balaputradeva of SuvarnadvTpa, for maintaining the monastery that 
the latter had built at Nfllanda. The intimate intercourse between 
the Pfila and the l^ailendra kingdoms explains the great influence 
exercised by the Pala art upon that of Java.* It has already been 
noted above (pp. 496-97), that such influence was by no means 
confined to Java, but also extended to the mainland, and the 
peculiar architectural style of a group of temples in Burma was 
probably derived from that of Bengal and neighbouring regions. 
As a further evidence of the close contact between Java and Bengal, 
reference may be made to the affinity between the scripts used on 
certain Javanese sculptures and the proto-Bengali alphabet.® This 
contact continued till at least the 14th century a.d.® 


R.*C. Majumder, Suvarnadvipa, i. 82-83. 

® Ibid. n. 121 ff. ^ Ibid, i, 151-52. » Ibid. ii. 304‘ 

* H. B. Sarkar in IHQ. xiii. 597. Several other instances of cultural contact, 
noted by him in the same article, are neither definite nor conclusive. 

• A Javanese text, composed in 1365 a.d., includes Gauda in a list of 
countries whose people came to the Javanese capital “unceasingly in large numbers 

..They came in ships with merchandise. Monks and distinguished Brahmaipas 

also came from these lands and were entertained'’ (Suvarna/hipa, i. 336). 
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The influence of Bengal upon the development of art and reli¬ 
gion in the Far East must thus be regarded as considerable, although 
sufiicient data are not available to trace in details the relationship 
between them. We are, however, more fortunate in this respect in 
regard to Tibet, the other region where Bengal exercised a deep 
influence on the evolution of culture. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the form of Buddhist 
religion and monastic order in Tibet was largely shaped by a 
number of famous Buddhist teachers from Bengal. Fortunately, 
the Tibetan chronicles have preserved a detailed account of a large 
number of Indian Pa^4its from the Psla kingdom who visited the 
Land of Snow, and not only preached the Buddhist religion and 
translated Indian texts, but transmitted to that inaccessible region 
the various elements of Indian culture and civilisation. Their 
literary and religious activities have been treated in a general way 
in Chs. XI and xiii. Here we would refer to only a few distinguished 
persons among them who may be regarded, on reasonable grounds, 
to be inhabitants of Bengal. The detailed accounts of their lives are 
culled from Tibetan sources, and though much of them may be 
merely traditional, unsupported by positive testimony, they are still 
of great value, at least in so far as they hold out before us a general 
picture of the honour and respect accorded to the Bengali scholars 
and religious teachers in Tibet. 

The native religion of Tibet was Bon-po. It advocated demon¬ 
worship and other sacrifices. During the reign of Srong-tsan Gam- 
po, as noted above (p. 91), Buddhism was introduced in Tibet. 
Bon, however, remained the predominant religion in Tibet till the 
accession of Khri-srong-lde-btsan {s\q)ra p. 124), a descendant of 
Srong-tsan Gampo, in the middle of the eighth century a.d. Khri- 
srong-lde-btsan was a great devotee of Buddha. He invited l^anti- 
rakshita {supra pp. 332-33V who was at that time living in Nepal, 


^ For the account of Santirakshita and Padmasambhava that follows, </• 
L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, 20. 24, 25 ; IP. 49 ; JASB. u. Part 
1,7-8; Pag Sam Jon Zang, Part ri, 170 ff. (see table of contents, pp. x ff.); A. H. 
Franck, Antiquitks of Indian Tibet, ii, 87-88. Santirakshita, also known as 
^sntarakshita, whose Tibetan name was Zi-ba-htsbo. became the high priest of 
Nslanda monastery in the first half of the eighth century a.d. S. C. Das points 
out from the Tibetan authority that Santirakshita was a native of Gau^la. The 
Pag Sam Jon Zang, a work compiled in 1747 a.d., states (p. 112) that Santirakshita 
was bom in the royal family of Zohar during the reign of Oopala, and lUgd when 
Dhannapala was ruling. The identification of Zohar has been discussed above 
(p. 331. f.n. 8). Dr. B. Bhattacharya remarks that Zohar is a regular phonetic 
equivalent of Sabhar, a well-to-do village in the Dacca district* Bengal.- It is 
Icf itimate to infer, from all available evidences that Santirakshita was a native 
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to Tibet in order to strengthen the cause of Buddhism there. 5finti- 
rakshita went to Tibet. He had hardly preached there the Buddhist 
doctrine for four months when, we are told, the demi-gods of Tibet 
grew indignant and caused many phenomenal disturbances. I^anti- 
rakshita was sent back to Nepal. Somciime afterwards he, on the 
request of the Tibetan king, went for a second time to Tibet. He 
introduced there the observance of the ‘ten virtues’ and Dharma. 
But the local gods, demi-gods, genii, and female spirits, finding the 
people inclined to Buddhism, became very violent again. They were 
evidently the adherents of the Bon religion. .'^Sntirakshita was not 
strong enough to cope with them. He advised the king to invite 
Padmasambhava, who knew mystic charms for combating the evil 
spirits. Padmasambhava, at the invitation of the king, went to 
Tibet, and within a very short period brought all the evil genii 
under his control- The king was highly pleased with Padmasam¬ 
bhava and ^Sntirakshita and built Bsam-ya, a monastery after the 
model of that at Odantapuri in Magadha (.vwpra p. 115). Both the 
Indian teachers established there the order of the Lamas. Lama, 
in the true sense, means the head of the monastery, though in 
modern times the title is given to all the monks and priests in Tibet 
connected with the Buddhist order. The religion of the Lama is 
simply called “The Religion” or “Buddha’s Religion.” Its followers 
are called ‘Nan-pa,* that is ‘within the fold.’ Padmasambhava and 
l^Sntirakshita trained some Tibetans as monks, who carrried on their 
mission assiduously, and translated many Buddhist texts into 
Tibetan. Padmasambhava, after a residence of a short period, left 
Tibet in order to preach Buddhism in other lands, ^entirakshita 
was made the first abbot of the monastery at Bsam-ya. He occupied 
that position for thirteen years. Shortly before his death Hoshang 
MahSySna, a Chinese missionary, visited 1 ibet. He started preach¬ 
ing Buddhism of an order which differed from that advocated by 
^Bntirakshita. ^Sntirakshita, failing to meet his opponent m contro- 


of Bengal (supra p. 332). His sister was Mandaravs. The tradition runs that 
Indrabhuti, a king of Uddiyana, had a son named Padmasambhava (Waddell, 
op. clt. 380-82). Padmasambhava in his early age was tyrannical. The king, in 
order to please his subjects, banished the prince. Padmasambhava in course of 
bis travel reached Zahor, and married the sister of SSntirakshita. Waddell identi¬ 
fies Udd'yana with Udyana in the Swat Valley (op. cii. p. 26). According to 
Pag Sam Jon Zang, the first SiddhachSrya Sui-ps belonged to the fisherman caste 
of Uddiysi^a, and was in the service of the king of Uddbana as a writer. He 
is referred to in the Bstan-hgyur as a Bengali (Cordier-Car. ii. 33). He composed 
some Bengali songs 21). On this and other grounds it has been suggested 
that Uddiyana mii^t have been situated in Bengal (IHQ. xi. 142-44). For other 
viewsc/. suprap. 333,f.n. 1. 

8S 
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versy, requested the king to invite his disciple, KamalaSila to Tibet. 
Kamala was residing in Magadha. But I^Kntirakshita, shortly be¬ 
fore Kamalailla’s arrival in Tibet, died of an accident. Kamala&lla 
defeated the Chinese missionary in a debate, and established the 
soundness of the doctrine preached by iSnntirakshita. 

The Tibetan literature closely connects another Bengali teacher 
named Dipahkara l§rijnfina. also known as Atiia,^ with the religious 
movement in Tibet. Dipahkara was born in 980 a.d. in the royal 
family of Gauda at Vikramaijipura in Bangala. He was known as 
Chandragarbha in his early age. His father was KalyanaSri and'his 
mother was PrabhSvati. While young, he learned five minor sciences 
under the guidance of the great teacher .Tetsri. He studied the im¬ 
portant literature of the Hlnayana and Mahaysna schools. Rfihula- 
gupta taught him the meditative science of the Buddhists in the 
Kyishijagiri monastery. Kj-ishijagiri, modern Kanheri, in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, was an important centre of the Buddhists. 
Chandragarbha received there the name of GuhyajnSna-vajra. At 
the age of nineteen he took the sacred vows in the Odantapuri- 
viMra from the Mahasanghika Achsrya Silarakshita, who gave him 
the name Dipankara Srijnana. Twelve years later, at the age of 
thirty-one, he was ordained as a Bhikshu. He received the vow of 
a Bodhisattva from Dharmarakshita. He intended to study Bud¬ 
dhism under the guidance of Chandrakirti, the High Priest of 
Suvarnadvipa. Suvarnadvipa, which was a general name for Java 
and other islands in Eastern Archipelago, was at that time an im¬ 
portant centre of Buddhism in the Easi. A merchant vessel, after 
several months’ strenuous journey, brought him to that island. 
He studied there for twelve years, and returned to Magadha, visiting 
Tamradvipa (Ceylon) on his way. He was invited to the Vikrama- 
Sila monastery {supra x>. 115) by the king Mahipala. Dipankara 
assumed the post of the. High Priest of the Vikramas ila monastery 
at the request of king Nayapsla, son of Mahipfila. Sthavira Ratnn- 
kara was at that time the chief of the monastery. 

About the middle of the eleventh century a.d. Lha Lama 
Ye-Ses-hod was the king of Tibet. He was a pious Buddhist. He 
intended to reform Buddhism in Tibet, which was debased 
by Tantric and Bon mysticism. He sent Rinchhen Zan-po, 
the great Lochava, and Legs-pahi Serab to India in order to 


*Cf. stq>ra pp. 334-35. Dipankara is mentioned as Phul-byun in an inscrip¬ 
tion in Tibet (Francke, op. cit. ir. 169). For the account that follows C/. IP. 
SO-76 : Pag Sam Jon Zang, ii. 183 ff. (C/. table of contents, xviii If.); Francke, 
op. cit. 167,169, 170. 
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invite some Indian scholars to Tibet.* Those two officers of the 
Tibetan king, in course of their sojourn, went to the VikramaMla 
monastery. They came to learn there that Dipaukara was the best 
of the Buddhist scholars in Magadha. But realising that there was 
no chance of their request being complied with, they did not dare 
extend him their invitation to Tibet. They went back to their 
country and communicated to the king every thing they knew about 
the great Bengali teacher. The king despatched a Tibetan mission 
under Rgya-tson-gru Sengs, a native of Tag-tshal, in Tsang, to 
Vikrama^lla with rich presents to invite Dipankara to his country. 
Dipahkara, on receipt of the invitation, replied to the Tibetan 
mission : 

“Then it seems to me that my going to Tibet would be due to two causes ; 
first, the desire of amassing gold, and second, the wish of gaining sainthood by the 
loving of others ; but 1 must say that I have no necessity for gold nor any anxiety 
for the second at present.” 

The Tibetans, thus having failed to achieve their end, went back to 
their country. About this time a great calamity befell the king of 
Tibet. He was taken prisoner by the king of Garlog in the frontier 
of Nepal. The king, shortly before his death in the enemy’s prison, 
sent through his nephew and successor Chan Chub the following 
message to Dipankara : 

“Lha Lama, the king of Tibet, has fallen into tiie hands of the Raja of 
Garlog while endeavouring to collect gold for dilTusing the religion of Buddha, 
and for the Pandit himself. The Pandit should therefore vouchsafe his blessings 
and mercy unto him in all his transformed existences. The chief aim of the king’s 
life has been to take’ him to Tibet |o reform Buddhism, but, alas that did not 
come to pass ! With a longing look to the time when he could behold the Pan4it's 
saintly face, he resigned himself absolutely to the mercy of the three Holies.’ 

After the death of the king, Chan Chub sent a Tibetan mission in 
charge of Tshul Khrim-gyalwa to Dipahkara at VikramaSila with 
the deceased king’s letter. It was also instructed, in case Dipahkara 
refused to come, to invite a scholar next to him to Tibet. 

Tshul Khrim-gyalwa, also known as Vinayadhara, formerly 
studied Buddhist literature in India for two years. He proceeded 
to VikramaSila with the mission, and met there unexpectedly his 
preceptor Gya-tson Senge. The preceptor told him that the Tibetans 
had no influence there, and advised him not to disclose at once the 
object of his visit. Both of them saw Dipankara from time to time. 
Dipankara was very much moved when he heard the news of the 


* ftancke {op. cit. 169-71) points out that Ye-ses-hod was a king of Gu-ge 
(Goggadesa, in Western Tibet) which included parts of Kunawar and Spyi-ti, and 
that it was not he, but one of his desceudants, that invited Atisa to his country. 
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king’s death under tragic circumstance. He consented to pay a visit 
to Tibet after finishing his work in hand, to which he would have 
to devote a period of eighteen months. He advised the Tibetan 
monks to keep the matter secret. Once Vinayadhara and Gya-tson 
made an attmpt to know the opinion of Ratnlkara on the matter 
of Dlpafikara’s visit to Tibet. RatnSkara discarded the idea with 
the remark, 

"in the absence of Atisa, no other Pandit would be able to preserve the moral 
discipline of the monks here. He holds the key to many a monastery of Magadha. 
For these reasons we can ill afford to lose his venerable presence." 

The day of Dipafikara’s departure for Tibet was drawing near. 
It was not, however, possible for him to leave the VikramaMla 
monastery without the permission of his chief, Ratnikara. Once he 
sought the permission of RatnSkara for leave to accompany Vinaya¬ 
dhara to many places of pilgrimages including Nepal. RatnSkara 
could, however, discover that Dipankara cherished an idea of visiting 
Tibet on that occasion. He eventually agreed to the proposal of 
Vinayadhara about Dipankara’s visit to Tibet on condition that the 
vener-able teacher should return to Vikrama^lla within three years. 
He remarked : 

"without AtUa India will be in darkness. He holds the key to many institutions. 
In his absence many monasteries will be empty. The looming signs prognosticate 
evil for India. Numerous Turushkas (Muhammadans) are invading India, and I 
am much concerned at heart. May you proceed to your country with your com¬ 
panions and with Atisa to work for the good of all living beings there." 

Dipankara started for Tibet, accompanied by Vinayadhara, 
Gya-tson, Bhumigarbha, and the MaharSja Bhnmisangha, 

the king of Western India, who was his disciple. Some l^aivas, 
Vaisbi^avas, and Kapilas, who did not like that Dipankara should 
preach Buddhism in Tibet, engaged some robbers to take his life 
as soon as he passed the border of India. The robbers, when they 
saw the saintly appearance of the teacher, could not raise their hands 
against him, and went away. As soon as Dipankara entered Nepal 
a local chief took fancy to a beautiful little table made of sandal¬ 
wood, which was being carried by the venerable teacher. He set 
some brigands to rob him of it. But Dipahkara, it is reported, 
averted the danger by some mystic charms. After this he paid his 
reverence to the temple of Arya Svayarabhu. Gya-tson unfortu¬ 
nately died there of fever. Dipankara was much moved by this 
calamity, as Gya-tson was his close companion, and was to SStve him 
in Tibet as an interpreter (lochava). At this time he wrote a note 
to king Nayapsla. He met Ananta-kirti, king of Nepal, at Palpa, 
then called Palpoi-than. He presented the king with an elephant, and 
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the latter in gratitude laid the foundation of a monastery called 
Thah-v//r5rfl. His son Padmaprabha was ordained as monk by 
Dipankara. Padmaprabha accompanied the Bengal Pandit to 
Tibet. 

Dipankara was received by the officers and the army of the 
king Chan Chub in the frontier of Tibet. He stopped on the bank 
of Mfinasa-sarovara for a week. Finally he reached the monastery 
at Tholing^ with his party. He was given grand ovation by the 
king, in the capital. He moved from province to province and 
preached Mahsyana doctrine. Brom-ton, founder of the first great 
hierarchy of Tibet, became his disciple. Dipankara succeeded there 
in eliminating Tantric and foreign elements from the Buddhist creed. 
He wrote several books on Buddhism during his stay in Tibet. 
Bodhipatha-pradtpa is the most prominent among them.* The 
authorship of about two hundred books is ascribed to him.* He 
lived in Tibet for thirteen years and died there c, 105 3 a.d. at the 
age of seventy-three. His memory is still cherished by the people 
of the country. 

II ACTIVITIES OF BENGALIS IN INDIA OUTSIDE BENGAL 

We have many references to Bengalis playing an important part, 
both in secular and religious affairs, in different parts of India out¬ 
side Bengal. A short account of some of these persons is given 
below to indicate the nature and scope of these activities. 

We may begin with Gadadhara who founded a principality in 
the Far South. Gadadhara was born in the village of Tads, in 
Varendri. He is described as the crest-jewel of Gauda, and the illu¬ 
minator of Varendri. He proceeded to Southern India, and became 
the chief of the territory called Kfirtikeya-tapovana. The seat of 
his government was Kolagala, the modern village of Kolagallu, in 
the Bellary district, Madras Presidency. He was a subordinate of 
the Rsshtraknta king Krishna m. (a.d. 939-957) and Khottiga 
(967-c. 972 A.D.). He installed the images of Snrya, Brahma 
Vishnu, MaheSvara, Parvati, VinSyaka, and Kartikeya, and founded 
a monastery at Kolagallu.* 


* It is identified with Tolling math in Western Tibet (PHC. Lahore 1940, 
p. 179). 

» Cordier-Car. n. 45 IT : IP. 76. 

> P. N. Bose, Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, pp. 73-79; IP. 76. 

* Kolagallu inscription (El. xxi. 260-64); IMP. i. 265, No. 82; 266, 
Bellary No. 91. The name is wrongly read here as Gajadhara and Gan^adbara. 
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The Gopeswar inscription of Anekamalla, dated ^aka 1113 
(=1191 A.D,), refers to the king as sprung from the family of Gauda.^ 
He was a king of the Garhwal district where the inscription was 
discovered, and is said to have conquered Kedara-bhnmi, no doubt 
the holy city of Kedttra and the adjoining territory. 

Another son of Gauda distinguished himself in the same region 
about the same time. He is Udayaraja, of the Gauda family, who 
was appointed commander of the ChfihamSna army by Prithvlrflja 
m. (1182-1192 A.D.). Prithviraja iii defeated Muhammad Ghuri in 
1190-91 A.D., but lost his life in a battle with the same Muslim 
general at Tar non, near Karnal, in 1192 a.d. These informations 
are supplied by the Muhammadan historians, The Hammlra-mahU- 
kSvya gives a somewhat different account of the conflict. It records 
that Prithviraja fought successfully with Sahsbadina (Shihab-ud- 
din Muhammad GhTiri) many times. On the last occasion the 
Muslim general, referred to as the king of the Sakas, invaded the 
kingdom of Prithviraja, and captured Dilli (Delhi). Prithviraja, 
commanding Udayaraja to follow him, hurried to oppose the enemy 
with a small army. He suffered defeat at the hand of Muhammad 
GhUrl, and was taken prisoner, before Udayaraja could come to his 
assistance. Muhammad Ghun, after the arrival of Udayaraja in 
the battle-field, being dubious about his ultimate success, withdrew 
to the city of Delhi with the captive Prithviraja. The pride of his 
being a member of the Gauda family prevented Udayaraja from 
retracing his steps, leaving his master in that perilous condition. 
He made an onslaught on the city, and fought bravely with the 
enemy for a month without interval. A Muslim oflicer, apprehend¬ 
ing grave danger, advised Muhammad Ghun to ease the situation 
by releasing Prithviraja. But Muhammad Ghun, in his rage, ordered 
the execution of the ChahamSna king. Udayaraja, after the death 
of Prithviraja, in his despair made a desperate attempt to capture 
the city, and fell fighting in the battle.^ 

A Brahmana named Sakti, belonging to the BharadVaja family 
of Gauda, obtained Darvabhisfira, which is now represented by the 
tract of the lower and the middle hills between the rivers Chandra- 
bhSgS and Vitaslii. His son was Mitra. Mitra’s son was ^aktisvaml. 
^aktisviimi became the minister of king Muktspida, also known as 

» Atkinson, Notes on the History of the Himalaya of the North-Western 
Province of India, Ch. iv. 16. The name of the king may also be read as Bhaneka 
Malta. There is a second inscription of the king on an iron trident in front of 
Gopesvara Temple (/b/d. 17-18). 

* Hammira-mahSkSvya of Nayachandra Sari, Canto lu. vv. 65-73. (C/. 
IBQ. XVI. 349). 

’ XadartdKirhkathu-sara by Abbinanda (Klvyamali, No. n), p. 2. 
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LalitSditya, who ruled Kashmir from c. a.d. 725 to 760 {supra 
pp. 83-84). 

Gadtidhara, son of Lakshmidhara, an ornament of the Gauda 
family, attained to the position of the great minister of peace and 
war under the Chandella king Paramardi (c. 1167-1202 a.d). 
This was another personage named Lakshmidhara, who was born 
in the Gauda family, and who was an ornament in the kingdom of 
the Chandella Kirtivarman (c. a.d. 1098). Lakshmidhara's son was 
YaSahp?la, who was a minister under the next Chandella king Sal- 
laksha^avarman. Yatahpftla’s son Sndhara was an ofiiccr of the 
Chandella king Jayavarman (a.d. 1117). ^ridhara’s son Gokula 
was a minister of the Chandella Prithvivarman. Gokula’s son 
Bhoja(?) flourished during the reign of the Chandella Madanavarman 
(a.d. 1129-1163). Bhoja’s son MahipSla was an officer under 

the Chandella Paramardi. Mahipala’s .son Gangfidhara became a 
favourite of the Chandella Trailokyavarman (a.d. 1205 c. 1247). 
Gangfldhara’s son Jagaddhara was a minister of the Chandella Vtra- 
varman (a.d, 1261-1286).^ 

An inscription of the fifth century a.d. mentions that a Kshatriya 
family from Gaura, founded a kingdom in the Upper State, 
Rejaputsna.® Gaura appears to be the same as Gauda, though 
this cannot be definitely proved. 

The Bengalis in foreign land showed more zeal in religious and 
missionary activities than in any other sphere of life. Both Buddhist 
and Brahmanical teachers went far and near, and propagated -their 
respective tenets. 

The earliest Bengali Buddhist teacher to achieve distinction out¬ 
side Bengal is fsilabhadra {supra pp. 330-31), a member of the 
Brahmanical royal family of Samatata.® We are fortunate in 
getting a detailed account of his life from the contemporary Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang. l^flabhadra, in his young age, travelled 
throughout India for acquiring special knowledge in Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy. He met Dharmapala at Nalanda and received religious 
instruction from him. Dharmapflla, finding in him the qualities of a 
great man, ordained him as a monk. Silabhadra mastered the 
principles of Buddhism, and attained high efficiency in explaining the 
subtleties of the Sfistra. His fame as a great Buddhist scholar 
spread to foreign lands. A Brahman from South India, who was 


‘ EL 1 . 207, 214; ASI 1935-36, p. 91. For the date and history of the 
Chandella kings, see DHNI. vol. ii, Ch. xi. 

» ASI. 1929-30, p. 187. 

* Watters, ii.. 109-110 ; ji/pra pp. 8S-86. Hiuen Tsang has recorded various 
interesting anecdotes about Silabhadra (cf. Bcal-Ll/e. 106-112,121,153,160, 165). 
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proud of his learning, came to Magadha and challenged Dharmapsla 
for a religious discourse. Dharmapnla engaged ^ilabbadra, who was 
then only thirty years old, for initiating discussion with the Brahman, 
^llabhadra thoroughly outwitted his opponent, and succeeded in 
proving the soundness of his faith. The king of Magadha was 
highly pleased with ^llabhadra for his achievement, and expressed 
his willingness to endow him with the revenue of a city. iSilabhadra 
first refused the offer on the ground that a monk should not have 
any attraction for such a thing. But he had ultimately to accept 
the' gift at the king’s earnest request. He built a monastery and 
donated the above endowment for its maintenance. 

In course of time iSilabhadra became the chief minister of the 
community of Nalanda. At this time ‘the priests, belonging to the 
convent, or strangers (residing therein) always reached to the 
number of 10,000.’ They ail studied Mahayina, the doctrines 
belonging to eighteen schools, the Vedas, Hetu-vidya, l§abda-vidy8, 
Chikitsa-vidya, Atharva-veda and the Sankhya (Safikhya). ^ila- 
bhadra was the only scholar who mastered all the collections of the 
Sutras and the l^astras. Hiuen Tsang reports that the members of 
the convent, from their great reverence to l^iiabhadra, did not 
venture to call him by his name, but gave him the appellation 
Ching-fa-tsong (“Treasurer of the good Law”). 

When Hiuen Tsang arrived at Nalands in 637 a.d. ^llabhadra 
was the chief of the monastery. The pilgrim submitted to the 
teacher that he came from the country of China in order to learn 
the principles of Yoga>sSstra under his guidance. Silabhadra received 
Hiuen Tsang with great respect. Hiuen Tsang attended a series 
of lectures, delivered by the venerable teacher, on Yoga-§fistra. 
About this time Harsha l^iliiditya, at the request of l^ilabhadra, 
granted the revenues of three villages to a Brahman, who attended 
the above lectures along with the Chinese pilgrim. 

Hiuen Tsang prepared a work entitled *’The Destruction of 
Heresy^" and handed it over to l^llabhadra. ^ilabhadra received a 
letter from Kumr.ra, king of Kamarupa, requesting him to send the 
Chinese pilgrim to his kingdom, i^dabhadra did not comply with this 
request, as he expected a similar invitation from l§iladitya about the 
same time. Kumara ultimately sent a threatening letter to j^ilabhadra. 
“If necessary,” said he, “1 will equip my army and elephants, and 
like the clouds sweep down on and trample to the very dust that 
monastery of Nolands.” ^ilabhadra, probably to get out of the un¬ 
pleasant situation, sent Hiuen Tsang to KsmarTipa. This happened 
about the beginning of 643 a.d. 

We hear nothing more of l^ilabhadra. He was the greatest 
Buddhist teacher of his age. He commanded respect from every- 
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body. One of his works is known to us. It is entitled Aryth 
Bud^OrbhumUvynkhySna, which was translated into Tibetan. 

Sllabhadra and ^antirakshita, referred to above, were both 
teachers of the Nslands monastery. Another Bengali teacher, 
whose name was Chandragomin {supra pp. 296-300, 330),^ is 
known to have been connected with that institution. Chandra* 
gomin was born in a Kshatriya family in the east in Varendra. He 
studied Sutra- and Abhidharma-pi(akas under the guidance of 
Acharya Sthiramati. He mastered literature, grammar, logic, astro* 
nomy, music, fine arts, and the science of medicine. He was initiated 
into the Buddhist faith by Achsrya Asoka, and became a great 
devotee of Avalokite&vara and T5ra. 

Chandragomin proceeded to Ceylon and Southern India. While 
residing in Southern India he wrote a grammar entitled Chandra- 
vyakararta, which was an improvement on NSgasesha’s (PataSjali’s) 
Bhashya on Pacini’s grammar. Next he proceeded to Nalanda 
where he met Chandrakirti, who was at that time the High Priest 
of the monastery there. The priests of Nalands did not give him 
a warm reception as he was only a lay disciple. But Chandrakirti 
found in Chandragomin a great scholar, and succeeded in removing 
that unfriendly feeling from the minds of the host of priests. He 
arranged a procession of priests, which was headed by three chariots. 
He placed Chandragomin in one of them, an image of MaSju^ri in 
the second, and himself in the third. After this event the priests 
paid great reverence to Chandragomin. Chandragomin, who was a 
follower of the Yogachsra system, carried on philosophical discus¬ 
sions in the monastery. The story runs that he once threw ofif the 
grammar, which he wrote in South India, into a well, considering 
that it was inferior in merit to one prepared by Chandrakirti. But 
at the instance of Tsrs, who told him in dream about the superior 
quality of his work, he recovered the book from the well. 

Chandragomin wrote a book on logic known as Nyaya-siddhy- 
aloka, the Tibetan translation of which is now available. His 
Tibetan name is Zla-wa-dge-bsnen. 

The Bengali Pandit, most highly esteemed in Tibet, is Abbaya- 
karagupta {supra pp. 334-35).** He is worshipped there as one of 
the Panchhen-Rinpochhes i.e. Lamas possessing royal dignities. He 
was born at a place near the city of Gauda, in Eastern India. In his 
young age he went to Magadha, in MadbyadeSa, and learnt there 

* The account of the Buddhist teachers, given below, is based on Tibetan 
tradition. For Chandragomin cf. S. C. Vidyabhusana, Hist. Ind. Logic. 121-23,; 
Tar. 145-158 ; Pag Sam Jon Zang, 95-96 ; JASB, N. S. in. No. 2; I A. ix. 178. 

2 JASB. u. Pan i. pp. 16-18; Ssdhana-mSlS, n. Introd. pp. xo-xa. 
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five sciences. Within a very short time he earned renown as a great 
Buddhist scholar. He became a priest in the palace of Rsmapsla, 
who is described as the king of Magadha in the Tibetan literature. 
It is reported that he wrote I^Sstras during the first two watches of 
the day, explained Dharma in the third watch, worshipped his gods 
tif midnight in the Himavana cemetery, and retired to bed after 
that. He gave relief to many hungerstricken beggars in the city of 
Sukhavatl. It was due to his intervention that a Chandala king 
of the city of Charasirhha gave up the project of sacrificing one 
hundred men. -He furthered the cause of Buddhism. In bis later 
life he became the High Priest of the VikramaUla monastery, which 
accommodated three thousand monks. He was the head of the 
Mahayttna sect in the Odantapuri monastery. It is reported that 
when Abhayakara was residing in the VikramaSila monastery under 
the protection of the son of king ^ubha^ri of Eastern India, a 
Turuskha war took place. Abhayakara performed many religious 
rites as the result of which it is said, the Turuskhas were forced to 
leave India, He died before Rsmapala’s abdication of the throne. 
He is said to have been succeeded to the position of the High Priest 
of Vikramaiila monastery by Ratnakara-Santi. It is, however, 
known from another Tibetan source that Ratnakara-^anti preceded 
him to that post. ‘Abhayakara was a great writer. He translated 
many books into the Tibetan language. It is not known whether he 
ever visited Tibet. 

Other Bengali scholars, who were closely connected with the 
Vikrama4ila monastery, were Jetari and JnKna§ri-mitra. They were 
senior contemporaries of Dlpankara l^rijnSna. 

JetSrP (supra p. 334) was a resident of Varendra. His father 
Garbhaptrda, a Brahman Scharya, was the religious teacher of Sana> 
tana, who is described as the king of Varendra by Tsranstha. 
Sanstana was probably a vassal of king Mahipala i. In his young 
age Jetari was expelled by his relations. This incident turned the 
course of his life. He became a devotee of Buddha. He studied the 
Buddhist doctrine, and became thoroughly conversant with Abhi- 
dharma‘pi(aka. King Mah8-(i)pBla conferred on him the diploma 
of *Part4ita* of the Vikramarila monastery. He served there as a 
professor for a long time. Ratnskara-&snti and Dipahkara ^rljnSna, 
who became High Priests of VikramaSila monastery, were his pupils. 
He wrote many books on Tantra and Sutra. Taranstha reports 
that he was the author of one hundred books. Many of his works 
have been translated into Tibetan. He was known iji^ Tibet as 
Dgra-las-rgyal-wa. 


* Tar. 230-33 ; Pag Sam Jon Zangf 116; S. C. Vidyabbusana, op. cU. 136 
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JBanaSri' {supra p. 335), who was also known as as Jiisnajri- 
mitra, was a native of Gauda. According to Dr. S. C. Vidya- 
bhusana, he is probably the same as Jnana^ri-bhadra, who 
carried on activities in Kashmir. He was one of the gate-keepers 
(guardians) of the VikramasTla monastery. Ratnavajra and Ratna- 
kara<§ftnti were his colleagues. DipahVara, in his early age, studied 
Buddhism under his guidance. He was a contemporary of king 
Chanaka (San&tana ?). He has written many books on logic and 
other subjects. Most of them have been translated into Tibetan 
language. He is known in Tibet as Yeses-dpal-bases-gnen. 

With the decline of Buddhism in the twelfth century a.d. 
^aivism became predominant in Bengal. During this period some 
Bengali ^aiva teachers went to North and South India, and exercised 
considerable influence over the kings and the people there. The 
earliest known among them is Umspatideva,® who bore another 
name Jssna-^ivadeva. He was a native of Dakshiaa-Rsdhs, in 
Gauda-de§a. He settled in the Chola country, and acquired great 
renown for his divine qualities. He was known there as Svflmidevar. 
He was a contemporary of Rsjsdhirsja ii (a.d. 1163-1190), successor 
of RsjarSja ii on the Chola throne. In the third quarter of the 
twelfth century a.d. the Ceylonese army, under their generals Jaya- 
dratha, LahkSpuri and others, conquered the Pfirjdya country, and 
forced the Pandya Kulasekhara to flee away from Madura. There¬ 
after they attacked the feudatories of Rsjadhiraja, and threatened 
to invade the districts of Tondi and PSSi. The people in the Chola 
country got panic-stricken. Edirili-^ola-^ambuvarayan a feuda¬ 
tory of Rsjadhiraja, prayed to UmSpatideva for offering oblation and 
worship to the great god for their safety. Umapatideva worshipped 
iSiva for a period of twenty-eight days, as the result of which, it is 
said, the Ceylonese army with its generals fled away from the Chola 
country. Edirili-I^ola-Sambuvarftyan, as a token of gratitude, grant¬ 
ed the village of Arpakkam to Umapatideva. Umapatideva distri¬ 
buted the income of that village among his relations. 

The !§aiva teacher ViSve^vara-Sambhu* exercised still greater 
influence on the thought and culture of the people of the Deccan. 
He was a resident of PQrvagrsma, in Dakshi^a-RadhR, in Gauda. 


* Tar. 235-42 ; Pag bam Jon Zang, 117-20 ; Vidyabhusana, op, cit, 137. 

■ Tiruvalisvara Temple ioacriptioo at the village of Arpakkam. in the Con- 
jeeveram taluk of the Cbingleput district, Madras {IMP, i. 353, CG. No. 248 s 
D. C. Oanguly. Eastern Calukyas, p. 140). 

• Malkapuram Stone Pillar Ins. The pillar stands in front of the ruined 
temple of Visvesvant, at Malkapuram. Guntur tnluk m the Guntur distria, Madras 
{JAURS. nr. 158-62; IMP. n. 938, No. 316). 
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He rose to the position of the chief teacher in the famous Golakt 
matha, in the pshala-maij<#a/a, situated between the Narmads and 
Bhsgirathi. P8hala-mflo<^fl/a was the country round the modern 
town of Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces. This Golaki matha 
was founded by Durvasas. Sadbhsva-Sambhu, a remote successor 
of Durvasas to the position of the High Priest of that matha, received 
three lakhs' of villages as a gift from the Kalachuri king Yuvarsja i 
(c. A.D. 925), and dedicated it to the matha for its maintenance. 
In the line of Sadbhava-Sambhu flourished the teachers Soma-Sambhu, 
Vimala-Sambhu, iSakti-Sambhu, Kirti-Sambhu, Vimala-iiva of the 
Kerala country, and Dharma-Sambhu. Dharma-Sambhu’s successor 
was VisveSvara-tambhu of Bengal, who flourished in the middle of 
the thirteenth century a.d. ViSve§vara*§ambhu was a great Vedic 
scholar. The Chola and Mslava kings were his disciples. He was 
the dikshs-guru (preceptor for initiation) of the Kflkatiya king 
Gauapati (a.d. 1213-1249) of Warangal, and of a king of the Kala- 
chury dynasty of Tripur i. Ganapati is stated to have been his 
(spiritual) son. Vi^vfeSvara-Sambhu lived in the court of Ganapati. 
It offered a pleasing sight when he, with his gold-coloured matted 
hair, pendent ear-ornaments, and brilliant face, took his seat in the 
open Hall of Learning of Ganapati. Ganapati expressed his desire 
to grant the village of Mandara, situated in the Kandravfiti, in the 
VelinUda-vwAflj^u, on the south bank of the Krishnavenl (Krishna) 
river, to his preceptor. His daughter and successor Rudrsmba 
granted, in :§aka 1183 (=1261 a.d.) that village along with the 
village of Velahgapundi, and the leiiklL lands, in the Krishnaveni 
river, to the l^aiva teacher. ViSve§vara iambhu amalgamated the 
two villages, thus granted to him, into one, and named it VifeveSvara- 
Golaki. He founded there a temple, a monastery, a college, a 
choultry for distribution of food, a maternity home, and a hospital. 
He settled there sixty families of Drsvidia Brshmanas, and granted 
them altogether 120 putt is of lands for their maintenance. They 
were given full power to dispose of these lands in any way they 
liked. The remaining lands were divided into three parts. The 
income of one part was granted for the maintenance of the temple 
of ^iva, the income of the second was alloted for meeting the expen¬ 
diture of the college and the ^aiva monastery, and that of the third 
was reserved for meeting the expenditure of the maternity home, 
the hospital, and the feeding-house. Altogether eight professors,— 
ihrec for teaching Vedas, viz.. Rig, Yajur, and S3ma, and five for 
teaching logic, literature, and Agama—were appointejj^ for the 
college. One very able physician and one expert clerk were appoint¬ 
ed, apparently for the hospitals. Ten dancing-women, eight drum¬ 
mers including two pipers, one Kashmirian (music teacher?). 
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fourteen songstresses and Kara4^ drummers were employed for the 
temple. Two Brahman cooks, four servants, and six Brahman 
attendants were engaged for the monastery and the feeding-house. 
Ten village-guards, belonging to the Chola country, and known as 
.Virabhadras, whose duty was to cut the srrotums, the heads and 
stomach, were employed. The duty of the Virabhadras, mentioned 
above, cannot be properly explained. There were twenty Vira- 
mushtis, who were bhafas or police-officers. The village was 
provided with a goldsmith, a coppersmith, a stone-cutter, a bamboo- 
worker, a potter, a blacksmith, an architect, a carpenter, a barber, 
and an artisan. Some Brahmans of the ^rivatsa-go/ra and SSma- 
yedot who were natives of Pflrvagrama in Dakshijja-Rftdha of Gauda, 
were appointed to supervise the income and expenditure of the 
village, and to keep an account of them in writing. 

All the employees, referred to above, were granted lands for 
their maintenance. Their sons and grandsons etc. were given the 
right of ownership of these lands. Some lands were granted for 
meeting the expenses of the food and clothing of the ^aiva ascetics, 
Kfllfinana (Kalamukha), Psfeupatas, and the students, and also for 
meeting the cost of supplying food to all, irrespective of caste, who 
came to the village. VisveSvara-Sambhu laid down that the Golaki 
line would be appointing an Ach^ryOy who would be in charge of all 
the charitable establishments of the village viz., the temple, the 
feeding-house, and the monastery. The Acharya must possess the 
required qualifications, viz. he must be a virtuous and a learned 
Brahman, well conversant with ^aivism and its mysteries. He 
would be drawing in return for his service one hundred nishkas as 
his fee. The whole Saiva community of the village was given the 
power of appointing a new AchUrya if the existing one was found 
negligent in his duty or was guilty of misbehaviour. 

Some other benevolent activities of Viive^vara-Sambhu are 
known to us besides those mentioned above. He founded a monas¬ 
tery known as Upala in the city of Ksliln'ara, and making the 
village of Ponna an agrahara, granted it for the maintenance of the 
monastery. He installed a tinga, and founded a monastery after his 
own name in the city of Mandraknta, and donated Manepalli and 
Uttup'lla for their maintenance. He installed a lifiga in the city of 
ChandravaHi, and having extended the boundary of a pond, gave 
half of it to the deity. He founded a city called ViSveSvara in 
Anandapada, and having installed Ananda(Siva) and a monastery, 
granted the city for the maintenance of the god. lie set up a linga 
after his own name, and donated the village of Kommu for its 
maintenance. In Isvarapurt on the north-east of ^riSaila, he erected 
a monastery with sixteen surrounding walls, for the maintenance of 
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the feeding-house of which his disciple king Ganapati donated a 
village. This disciple granted him Kan^rakota in Pallinada as a fee 
to his preceptor. The latter installed a lifiga in Nivritta, and gave it 
the dry land adjacent to Vellfila, part of the forest of the village 
DudySla» and the whole village of Pnnliru. He set up a lifiga in 
the northern Soma4lia, and donated it the village of Aitaprol. In 
^aka 1 172=a.d. 1250, he made some gift of gold to the temple of 
Tripurantake^vara, in the Markupura taluk of the Karnul district, 
Madras Presidency. Three years later, the central shrine of this 
temple was erected by his son l§snta-§ambhu, under orders of king 
Ganapati.^ 

ViiveSvara-Sambhu’s activities in the Andhra country reveal to 
us the nature of the cultural and civic conceptions of the Bengalis 
in the early times. And we know of a few more Bengalis who 
carried on similar activities in other parts of India. 

Avighnakara, an inhabitant of Gauda, visited Western India in 
the middle of the ninth century a.d. Krishnagiri, modern Kanheri, 
in the Bombay Presidency, was, at that time, under Kapardin, a 
chief of Konkan,who was a subordinate of the R&shtraknta Amogha- 
varsha i. Avighnakara excavated in the hill there a great monastery 
for the residence of monks. In l^aka 775=a.d. 853, he made a 
gift of one hundred drammas, from the interest of which the monks 
residing there were to be provided with clothes after his death.* 
A Bengali also perhaps made some contribution to the famous 
Kailssa temple at Ellora.* 

VasSva^a, a famous Brahman of the Vatsa-bhargava gotra 
from Gauda, settled at Simhapalli, in the Hariya^a country (modern 
Hariyfina in the Hissar district, Punjab). His eldest son I^ana^iva 
forsook the world, proceeded to Vodamayiita (modern Badaun, 
United Provinces), and lived in a well-known §aiva monastery 
there. He received initiation from MQrtigaija, the chief of the 
monastery. In course of time I^ana^iva himself became the chief 
of that monastery. He was a contemporary of the local Rashtraktita 
ruler Amritapala. He founded a temple of ^iva and donated for its 
maintenance the revenues of Bhada^auliks.* 


» IMP. r\,KL. No. 262. 

* lA. xni. 133.—Inscription, found on the architrave of the verandah 
of the Darbar of Mahlrfijs’s Cave (No. 10) at Kanheri. 

* A rock-cut inscription from Kaillsa at Ellora runs :—“(The«i gift) of 
Lakshn i sporting in water and Udadhichap^a (a gaji^a of Siva) by Bhadraakura 
of the Rs^he family {Raihe-.kula)'* (Burgess, Ins. Cave Ten^ks ofW, Indio, 
p. 97). Raqlhe may be taken as identical with Radha. 

« £f.i.61.63. 
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xvnj Bengali Poets outside Bengal 

Bengalis are also known to have achieved high distinction out¬ 
side Bengal in the domain of literary art. It has been mentioned 
above (p. 678) that a Bengali, named l^aktisvami, became the 
minister of Lalitaditya of Kashmir. His son was KalySuasvami, 
who has been compared with Ysjnavalkya. Kalyfiuasvfirni’s son 
was KantaSchandra, whose son was Jayanta. Jayanta is identified 
with Jayantabhatta, the author of Nyaya-manjarh Jayanta was a 
poet and had also the gift of eloquence. He acquired thorough 
knowledge in Veda, Vedfinga, and all other Sastras. His son was 
Abhinanda, who is the author of Kdrianihan-kathdsrira. The book 
gives in verse the brief outline of the prose composition, named 
KSdambarty by Bflnabhatta.^ 

Lakshmidbara, a native of the village of Bhatta-Kosala, in 
Gau(Ja, was a well-known poet. He went to Miilava, and lived in 
the court of the ParamSra king Bhoja (a.d. 1000-1055). He is the 
author of a Mahskavya entitled Chakrapaqi-vijaya} 

Halayudha, a resident of NavagrSma, in Dakshiua-R5dhi(a), 
seems to have settled in Malava. He composed sixty-four verses, 
in V. s. 1120=a.d, 1063, which are found engraved in the temple of 
Amare^vara in Mandhata (Nimar district. Central Provinces).* 

Madana, who was born of a family of Gauda, was a poet of 
outstanjding merit. In his early years he went_to Malava, and learnt 
the art of poetry from the great Jaina scholar ASSdhara. He obtain¬ 
ed the title of B3la~sarasvatt in recognition of his poetic genius. 
He rose to the position of the preceptor of the Paramara king 
Arjunavarman (a.d. 1210-1218), a remote successor of’Bhoja. He 
wrote a drama entitled f 3rij3ta-mafijart {aho called Piya^airi) com¬ 
memorating the victory of Arjunavarman over Jayasirfiha, king of 
Gujarat. He also composed three inscriptions, belonging to Arjuna- 
varman’s reign.* 

Gadsdhara, mentioned above (p. 679), and his two sons 
Devadhara and Dharmadhara were poets in the court of the 
Chandella king Paramardi.® 

Ramachandra Kavibharatt was a native of the village Vlravatl, 
in Gauda. In his early age he became thoroughly conversant with 

» Kadambarl’kathasUra, Kavyaitiala, No. II, sarga, i, vv. 7-13. 

• /C. I. 703-704. 

• Descriptive List of Inscriptions in the C.P. and Berar by Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal First Ed., p. 72 ; Bhandarkar’s I/j/, No. 138. Hiralal refers the date to 
Vikrama Samvat. Mr. J. C, Ghosh thinks that it is in Saka era and ideotifiet 
Navagrama with a village of the same name in Hooghly district (/C. i. 502). 

• D. C. Ganguly, Hist, of the Paramara Dynasty, 295 ; JAOS. vu, 25 , SS ,* 
JASB. V 378 ; EL viii. 101 ff. 

» El I. 207, 214. 
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Tarka, Vyskara^a, ^ruti, Smriti, Mahaksvya, Agama, Alanksra, 
Cbhanda, Jyotisha, and Nfitaka. He went to Ceylon during the 
reign of king Parfikramabahu ii (c. 1225-60 a.d).' He became a 
pupil of Rahula, the well-known Buddhist scholar of Ceylon, and 
through the influence of the latter embraced Buddhism. The king 
Parskramabahu ii conferred on him the title of BauddhSgama- 
chakravarti. Rsmachandra wrote three books in Ceylon, v/z., 
Bhakth&ataka^ and Vfitta-ratnSkara-pdfichika. Vfitta- 

ratnakara-ptifichika was completed in the Buddha Era 1799= ad. 
1245.» 

The Gauda Kara^a-Kfiyasthas {supra pp. 585-85) were proficient 
in Sanskrit language and were expert scribes. They lent their 
services to various ruling dynasties for writing pra'sastis. The 
Aphsad inscription® of Adityasena (a.d. 672), king of Magadha, was 
written by Sukshma-iiva, a native of Gauda. An inscription* of 
the time of Chandellas from Khajur&ho (a.d. 954) was written in 
pleasing letters by the Kara^ika Jaddha, the Gauda. Jaddha is 
said to have attained proficiency in Sanskrit language. The Dewal 
prakasti (a.d. 992),“ in the Pilibhit district (United Provinces), 
was written by Takshfiditya, a Karanika from Gauda, who knew 
the Kutila alphabet. The Ki^sariks inscription (a.d. 999)“ of the 
time of the Chahamana Durlabharaja of Sskambhari was written 
by Mahadeva, a native of Gau^a. The Nadol inscription (a.d. 
1141)’ of the Chahamana Rayaprda was written by the Jhakura 
Pethada, a Kayastha of the Gauda lineage. The Delhi-Siwalik 
Pillar inscription (a.d. 1163)® of the Chahamana Visaladeva was 
written by l^ripati, a Kayastha of Gauda descent. The Pej^drabandh 
Plates of the Kalachuri king Pratapamalla (1214 a.d.) were engraved 
by Pratiraja of the Gauda family who is described as the ocean of 
learning and the light {i.e. chief) of Karana (office or caste).® 

This brief outline, based only on what is definitely known of 
the activities of some of the glorious sons of Bengal outside the land 
of their birth, throws interesting light on the part they played in 
the bigger cultural life of the Indians, both in and outside India. 


* For the date cf. Suvarnadvipa. i. 198, f.n. 1. 

* lA. 1930, p. 27. The date is given here as Buddha Era 1999, dbriously 
a misiviDt for 1799. 

» CII. i». 208. ‘ El. I. 122. » Ibid. 81. 

* Ibid. xii. 61. ’ Ibid. xii. 41, • lA, xut. 218, 

* El. XXU1.6, 8. 
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We have seen them holding prominent positions, political and spiri¬ 
tual, establishing monasteries and temples, reforming religions and 
writing sacred and secular texts, founding educational institutions 
and hospitals, and contributing in various ways to the lustre of the 
courts of different kings by their intellectual pursuits. Everywhere 
they held their position with honour and dignity, and gave practical 
demonstration of the ideal and vision of the cultural unity of India. 
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Arya-tara-antarvali-vidhi of Chandra- 
gomin, 299 

ArySvarta co., 8, 48, 377, 406, 411, 591 
AaSdhara, sch., 687 
Asanga,342 

___ Asrafpur bronze cAfl/rya, 483-4, 494, 497 

Ananta-Vasudeva temple, Bhuvaneavara. Ashrafpur cp. of Devakhadga, 17, 31, 86, 
202 648. 651 

Anargha^raghava o( 13, 31, 306 AshtUdhyayt of Finini, 293 


Ashtaml-snfina, cerm., 608 
Ashtunga-hridaya of Vlgbhata, 318 
Ashtosohasrika'prajnciparamiia, 23. 98. 
257, 422, 548 ff 
Asni Ins. of MahipSla, 309 
Asoka, emp., 78, 264, 291, 377, 409. 

411-2,483 
Asoka, /., 681 

Asokachalla, k., 226,’233-5, 259-60 
Aaoka-kBntfiiMS. illustn., 552 


Andhra, co., 5^, 110 
Andhras, peo., 36, 56 
AndhUka, a., 325 
Anekamalla, k., 678 
Anga CO., 38, 54, 59, 126-7, 131-2, 134, 

13^ 141,143,181, 199-200,208, 

290-91. 293, 295-6. 304, 564,626 
Angas, peo, 198, 200 
Aniruddha Bbatta, a., 318, 352-3, 355, 

594. 600, 631-2, 636, 638 

Annamatai Ins. of Msranjadaiyan, 589 AgoksshtamI, cer/n., 608 
Anna-prssana, cerm., 597-8 Asrama-vihira monastery, 413 

Anoratba, k., 257 Aavaghosha. a., 377 

Antibole, mouth of Gan^s, 11 -2 ASvalayana Grihyasutra, 605 

AnuliS CP. of Lakshmanasena, 217,584, Asvamedha, sac., 81,130 
653 Aavinikumsra, divine pew., 572 

Anu-nyasa, comm., of indu (°mitra), 314 Alanka-darpana-fika of Vfichaspati- 
Apadana,\0 vaidya. 315’ 

Apara-Mandira, loc., 21.157, 210-11, Alharva-veda, 290-91,404,450 
Aparantaka, co., 183 Atihara (=Artibara), m., 631 

Apastamba, a., 577 Atisa. see Dlpankara srljtisiM^ 

-Grihyasutra, 605 Atkinson, 227, 678 

ApK^ Ins. of Adityasena, 55,57, 206, Atma-tattva-vivet.a of Udayana, 313 
MS Atri, myth, pers., \97 

Appadorai, A.. 107 Audambar, pargana 80; sarkar, 28 

Aramya, to., 168 Atidambarika-vMflyo, 28,80,651 
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311.315.7. 353, 357-8 

3w, 302-4, 3oo 
Auraogzeb, emp., 14 
AvadSna-kalpalatS of Kshemendra. 483 
Avadbiita sect, 411, 423-4 
Avadhnti-pada alias Advayavajra, Siddha 
341, 348, 423 
Avaivartika Sangha, 413 
Avanti, city, 107-08,143, 345 
Avantl-pravritti (mode), 304 
Avantivarman, k., 57-9, 61, 65-6 
Avatara-vada, 403 
Avighnakara, 686 
Ay&radasao, 410 

Ayodhya, city, 8, 38, 222, 281, 564, 
j663 

Ayu, myth, pers., 197 
Ayurveda-dipika, comm., of Chakrapani- 
datta, 317 

Ayurveda^rasaSSstra of Madhava, 315 
Ayurveda-rardYana, comm., of Hemadri, 
318 


Banabhatta, a., 28,60, 62-3, 65-6, 71-5, 
302-3. 310, 687 

Bancrjea, Jitendra Natb, 408,429,475 
Banerji, Nanigopal, 150 
-R. D., 10,4S. 51-2, 57, 59, 67, 73, 
98-100, 102, 117, 131, 136, 143, 148, 
155, 157-8,161, 167, 169, 171, 176, 
179-81, 183, 188, 196-9,203-4, 210, 
225, 230-1, 233-4, 241, 251, 274, 284, 
308, 320, 433, 440. 446,448, 450, 461, 
502, 509, 519 
-S. C., 321 
—Satish Chandra, 301 
Banapura (=Kotivarsha), city, 25 
Bang., CO., 226-7, 243, 255 ; subah, 19 
Bangala, co., 298, 336-7, 340, 674 
Badgaiabada,/or., 18 
Bangarhcp. of Mahipala i, 23, 136-7, 
305 

Bangka (=Sumatra), isl, 10 
Bapat, P. V., 424 
Barah CP. of Bhoja i, 119 


Barakar temples, 499, 502, 517 
Babylon, co., 44 Barat, P. C., 236 

Bada! Pillar Ins. of NarSyanapala, 31, Barbak Shah, k., 316 
102, 116-9,126-7,274. 305,“396. 631 Barendi (=Varendri), co., 298 
Bagchi, Prabodh Chandra, 36, 295, 299, Bargaon Grant of Ratnapala, 149 
325-6. 328-31, 333, 340-44, 346, 348, Biiind (^Varendra), co., 20, 226 


383, 385-8, 394, 409, 414, 416, 608 
Bagdi-mah 217 
Bigftaural Vishnu Image Ins. of the 
time of Mahipgla. 17, 137 
Bagla (Bak)a) pargana and sarkar, 18 
Bahar, co. 1 

Bahydntara-bodhichitta-bandhopade'sa 
ofMInapada, 343 
Baigram CP. (g.e. 128), 30, 49, 265, 
400, 645-6, 652-3, 665 
Baigram temple ruins, 511 
Baihaqui, a., 141 
Baiji, lex., 297 

Bairagir-bhita (Mahasthan) excv.^., 512 
Bala, br., 63i 

Bala-Balabhi, co., 157, 202, 305, 320 
Balabhadra, br., 631 ; m., 366 
Bula-bharata of RajaUkhara, 309 
Batabodhini comm, Chaitanyadssa, 

367 

BSlIacbandra, k., 183,193 

Baladeva, br., 313 

Baladhuri, a., 245 

Bliagrama, vill, 20, 579-80 

Balaka, a.; 319-20 

Balia li San, 235 , , 

Bala-pada (=jalaodhari-pa ?) Siddha, 


t., 344 ■ 

Balaputradcva, 121, 671 
Balarama images : Baghra 437 ; Pahar- 
pur 437,530 ; R. M. 437 
Balarupa (=B8laka?), a., 319 
Balavatara-tarkd of Jctari, 334 





Barmhattar (=Brahraottara). CO., 33 
Bainett, L. D., 300, 331 
Baroda cp. of Karkaraja, 14 
Banrackpur cp. of Vijayasena, 23, 25, 
206,210, 231,251, 399, 653 
Barua.B. M., 11,250,264, 415 
Basak, Radhagovinda, 26,47, 56, 64, 
73-5,77-8,80-1,87, 150, 181, 193, 
195-6, 199, 203, 269-70, 579, 652, 

668 

Basarh seals, 266 
Ball, isl., 19 
Bauka, ch.. Ill 
Bauls, sect, 425 
BduI songs, 387 

Heal, Samuel, 65-6, 69,72, 76-8, 87, 411, 
413,415,489,587,609,649, 651, 
661-3, 679 
Bekmes, [56-8 
BehulS,/, 392 
Belahishti, loc., 20 

Bclava CP. of Bhojavarman, 21,82, 154, 
168, 170, 197-8, 200, 203-4, 280, 282, 
320, 397-9, 403, 636, 656 
Belvalkar.S. K., 298,300-2 
Benares CP. ofKarna, 128 
Bendall, C, 331, 548 
Bengala, co., 19 
Berry, J. W. E., 7 
Betadda-c/KiruraA:a, 28 
Beveridge, H., 18,60 
Bhadapauliks, vill., 686 
Bhsde‘(»Bh3dra-pada), Siddha r., 388 
Bhadra. dyn., 60, 86, 99 
Bhadrabahu, a., 410 
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Bhadra-p3, Siddha t., 350 
Bhadresvara, Mjv., 317 
Bhagadatta, pers., 85 
Bhagala, co.^ 336 

Bhaoalpurcp. of NarSyanapala, 106. 
117,127. 188-9, 396, 405 
Bhagavaa-GUSt 386 
Bhagavata PurSna, 36,403-4 
Bhagavati>Tars,'Ms, Ulustn., 422 
Bhagavatism, 402 ^ 
BhagavaMattva^numJari (of Ani- 
ruddha ?). 353 

fiA3ga-vri//l of Vimaiamati, 314, 358 
Bhaguri^ a., 360 
Bhagyadevi,^., 131, 133 
Bbairava images : I. M. 446 ; Dinajpur 
446 

Bhakia-m3l of NSbhadasa, 368 
Bhakta-maid of Chandradatta, 368 
Bhaktl’iataka of Ramachandra, 688 
Bhatlavins, peo., 394 
Bhamaha, a-, 302, 304 
Bhandarkar, D. R., II, 88. 146, 179, 
203.207,215,231,260,269. 307 , 341, 
406, 412, 586-8, 666.669, 687 
—Sir R. G., 297, 309, 313, 353-4. 357, 
398,403,405, 408 

Bhandarkar Oiiental Research Institute, 
Poona, 322, 357 
Bhandi.gew., 62-3,71-2, 74 
Bhangala. co., 102,182-5,187, 194, 

336-7 

BhSnu, pAyj., 316 
Bhanukara, a., 315 

Bhanumaii, comm., of Chakrapanidatta, 
317 


Bharadv3ja, Maga br., 583 
Bharaaiva dyn., 79 
Bharaia, a., 212, 296, 303, 616 
Bharata Mallika, comm., 22. 306, 591, 
632 

Bhargava, myth k., 399 
Bharhut railings, 520 
Bhartiihari, A., 183 
^isa,a., 404 

BhUsha-vriiti, comm,, of Purushottama, 
358-9 ■ 

Bhaskara, A., 157 

Bhaskaravarman. k., 31.63-4, 77-8,80-1, 
85-6, 92, 294, 405, 586, 646 
Bhatera CP. of Uinadeva, 256, 575.590 
Bhateia cp. ofKebvadeva, 256,651, 
658,660 


Bhati, loc , 19 
Bhatta Jayantaka, a., 310 
Bhajia-KoUla, viU., 687 
Bhaiia (see Kurnsrila) 

Bhatia Nariyaria, a., 30 br., 631 
Bhajja Nilakapiha. a., 618 
Bhajja Utpala, a., 321 
Bhattacharya, Benoyiosh, 326-7,329, 
332-4,473.672 
—Rhavatosh, 353 


—Bisvesvar, 186 

-Dinesh Chandra, 177, 179-81,210,230. 

232, 235-6, 314, 385-9 
—Durgamohan, 354-5, 396 
—J. N;, 571, 573,585-6. 591-2 
—-Kalipada. 633 
—Lalmohan, 251 
-^Sivaprasad, 302 
—Vidhusekhara, 301, 330 
Bhattasali, Nalini Kanta, 7, 51,168, 
181,193-4,200, 202, 236, 432, 442-3, 
446, 451, 461-2, 473, 666-7 
Bhatti-kavya, 358 

Bhaiii-tika of Bharata Mallika, 591 
Bha(toji Oikshita, lex., 314 
Bhavadeva Bhatta, a., 199, 201-3, 280, 
305.318-22, 351, 355, 397, 428, 534, 
576-7, 579, 584, 591, 593-5, 600-3. 
611-2,616,619 . 631-2,636 
Bhuvagrsma, vill , 20 
Bhava-svabhava of Msdhava, 315 
Bhavavivcka, a , 335 
Bhavishya Purana, 13,15, 454 
Bhavudeva, donor, 193 
Bheraghat Ins. of Karna, 144, 197 
Bhima, epic hero, 8, 38 
Bhima, Kaivarta ch., 154-6,158-60, 162, 
166. 199, 202,210-11, 259 
Bhimapala, A:., 317 
Bhimasena, a., 314 ; sitz., 248 
Bhimayasas, ch., 156, 158, 259 
Bhimer Jangal,/oe., 155 
Bhogadevarasa, gen., 147 
BhogSli, Naga kingdom, 161 
Bhogata, m, 534 

Bhogavali (Bliogali), cap. city, 161 
Bhogavatipura, city, 161 
Bhojadava, a., 304, 352 
Bhoja, br., 368, 679 ; co.. 107-8 
Bhoja, ParmSra k., 209, 687 
Bhoja I, Pratibara k., 13. 112, 118-9, 
123, 128. 323: II, 128-9 
Bhojakata, A., 108 
Bhojavarman, Chandella k , 586 ; 
VanmanJt.,154, 168, 197, 203-4, 282, 
320 397, 656 
Bholfadeb, co., 407 
Bhowal (Bhawal) cp. ofLakshmanasena 
213, 232 288, 584 
Bhra4i-dvitiya, cerm., 607 
bhu-hala, land-measure, 654 
bhu'khz4i> land-measure, 653-4 
Bhnmigarbha, t., 676 
Bhamisangha, k., 676 
Bhnrisreshthi (‘'sreshthika, ‘’(lirishil), 
vlll. 14,21, 313, 588. 636 
Bhusuku, Siddha t, 327, 331-2,419 
Bhuvanesa. co., 14 
Bhuvanesvara Ins. of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, 201-3, 305, 323 
Bijanagar,parga^a, 158 
Bilhana, a., 147 * 

Bilhafi Ins. of Yuvarija i, 128,132-3 
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BirSt temple ruins, 510 

Bitpaio. art., 534 

Bloch, Theodor, 51, 266 

Blochmann, H., 157 

Bodhsyana, a., 394 

Bodhayana Dharmasutra, 36, 290, 394 

Bodh-Gays Ins. of Asokachalla 221, 
233-4 

Bodh- Gaya Ins. of Buddhasena. 259 
Bodh- Gaya Ins. of Dharmapala, 667 
Bodh- Gaya Ins. of Jayachandra, 220 
Bodhi tree, 66-7 
Bodhibhadra. o,, 337, 
Bodhicharyavatara ofSSntideva, 331 
Bodhi~chitta~vayu‘charana-bh'avanopaya 
of Putali, 337 
Bodhinagara, city, 349-50 
Bpdhjpatha-pradipa of Dipariikara 
Srijn na, 677 

Bodhi-pratidesam-vrUti of Jetari, 334 
Bodhisatfva, Acbarya(=saniirakshita), 
332 

Bon-po religion, 672 
Bonnerjea, Biren, 375 
Bose, Nandalal, 246 
—Phanindra Nath, 333, 677 
Boston Museum, 549, 552 
Brahma, co., 33 

Brahma image, Ghatnagar, 439 
Brahmachari, Nityasvarup. 306 
Brahmakshatriya. caste, 205-7, 241 
Brahma Parana, 13, 279, 404 
Brahma-sutra-bhashya of Sankara, 300 
Brahma-vaivarta Parana 369, 567-9, 
571-2. 574. 588, 590-2,610 
Brahma-Vishnu image, I. M , 438 
Brahma-yamdia, 406-7 
Brahmana-sarvasva of Halayudha, 318, 
354-7, 580, 582, 600, 636 
Brahman) image, V.S.P.M , 453 
Brahmam-grama-mantfa/o, 24 
Brahmottara, co , 33 ' 

Braja-buli, speech, 182 
Brihad-dhanna Parana 567-9, 571-2, 
574, 578, 583, 585-6, 588, 590, 592, 

606, 611-2 

Brihaspati, a., 267. 618 ; m., 534 
Bfihaspati relief, l^harpur, 459 
Brihat-katha of Gunadhya, 527 
Brihal‘S(ahhita of Varahamihira, 13, 15, 


Kirtail 466 ; Madhyaplrs 498; Mahi* 
ksli ;$03; Maigiiysr Math (stucco) 
523 ; sivvSti 466, 503 ; Sultanganj 
(copper) 523 ; Ujffni 466, 542 
Buddha temple, ms. illusin., 503 
Buddha-jnSna, sch., 348 
Buddha-kapala-tantra, 335 
Buddharaja, k,, 58 
Buddhardhi Tara, ms. illustn., 422 
Buddhasena, Sena k., 249 
Buddhasena, k. of Pithi, 234, 259-61 
Buddhimanta Khan, k., 239 
Biihler. Georg, 197, 307. 311, 313, 315, 
368 

Burgess, James, 404,686 
Burnell, A. C,. 309 
Boston, 100-1,115, 183 
Butior, he., 28 

Caland, W., 372 

Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, 322, 

356 

caUis, gold coin, 45, 664 
Cambridge University Library, 348, 549 
Chach-nama, 68, 245 
Chadaspasa-patolra, 643 
Chaitanya, 369-70, 390, 424 
Chaitanya-bhagavata, 424 
Chaitanyadasa, comm., 367-8 
Chakladar, H. C., 394, 559-61 
Chakrabortti, S. K., 664, 669 
Chakrapuiiidatta, u., 316-8 
Chakrapani-vijaya of Lakshmidhara, 687 
Chakra-samvara-tantra, 386 
Chakrasvsmin (Vishnu), 400 
Chakravarti, Chi'ntaharan, 10, 230, 232, 
238. 313, 343, 364 

—Manomohan, 60, 230, 232, 252, 320, 
322-4, 354, 356, 362-4, 366, 368 
—P. B., 253 
-P. C, 657 

—Srish Chandra, 314, 358-9, 367 
Chakrayudha,/cud. 106-7, 109. 111-2, 179 
Champa, cap. city, 13,17, 31 
Champa, co., 183, 295, 399, 409, 412, 
661 

Champahatti (’hitti), viU., 352, 637 
Champanagari, city, 13, 31 
Champita Lokanstha, ms. illustn., 422 
Chamunda images; Attahasa (Dantura) 


17,403,459,462, 510 
British Museum, London, 549 
Brom-ton, 677 
Bsam-ya monastery, 333, 417, 673 
Bstan-hgyur, 298-9, 314, 324, 327-8, 
330-32. 334. 336-38, 340-1, 343-50. 
378, 385,673 

Buchanan, James, 249,654 
Budha, myth, pers., 197 
Budhagupta, k,, 49,50, 265,268 


Buddha Era, 688 
Buddhagupta, Mahansvika, 671 
Buddha images: Biharail 466, 523 ; 


455 ; Betna (RBpavidya) 4SS; Dacca 
455 ; Jemokandi (dancing) 45S ; R.M. 
(Pisitasana and Charchika) 455 
Chanaka, k., 335, 683 
Chaoakyachandra, prince, 365 
Chunakya-kataka, 99 
Chan Chlib, k., 675,677 
Chand, merchant, 392 
Chanda, Ramaprasad. 67, 73,153,162, 
191, 233, 252, 307, 398,403,406.432-3, 
557, 559-61.563,581,632, 634 
Chapdagrama, vill., 268,>S6S 
Chandaka (Cbandraka), a., 299 
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fclioniSvar., 143-4. 

Chap^alas, tribe, 593 
Chandanapala. k., 348 
Chandarjuna, A:., 158 
Chandavira, he., 579 
Cban^avarmao. k., 198 
ChandcWara, a., 321 
Chan^eivara Thakkura, o., 353 
Chanil, 21 -- 

Chandidasa, Ananta Ba^u, 377, 383, 


ijnarpemier, j«ii, 

Charyacharya-vhhehaya, 332, 338, 340*2, 
345, 347, 349*50, 351 
Chorya-doh^kosa-gitika of Kankana, 350 
Charva-glti of Dlpamkara SrijSana,334 
Charya-padas, 383-4, 593, 603, 606,608, 
612, 614-5,617,651,669 
Chashfana, k., S2l 
Chatigrama, he., 33, 345 
Chat’ila, a., 388 
Chatsu Ins, of Baladitya. 129 
■lWof ”424 Chattala, co., 377 

Chandnmages: Dalbazar (inscribed) Ctotterji, Bijan Raj, 191 

‘ ■"34?;"34f,"3S^,' 374l' ill*’ m! 

c5sl‘ C/SaS4”ol Bhm,*u. 332 

S’di£wu“5l»^ Aniruddha, 353 

ChJSAmau^magelns. of Ratnapala,166Chaturthakha9da, vilL, 636 

15 47-8 Chaturvarga-chintamani of HemSdri, 321 

mlthZrs. 197 Chaturvyuha-vfida, 462 

Chandra’image, Paha’rpur, 459 Chaudhun, Amirs 261 

Chandra, lex., 300 Chaurangmatha (paurangin) 344, 423 

O^drachw. (=Ch«.dra,omin), /«, a“™«rEdlrd‘w-™ *7 "?4 

clLdrachuda-charita of Umapati, 365 Chayaju-Narayapa (Vishnu). 402 
Chandradasi.298 Chedi, co 143 367 

.7-^33.195.2, 

(iandragarbha {=Dipamkara Srijnana), Chhando-raimkara of Ratnakara-santi, 

3<3, 330, o' 

Ctandragupta, Maurya entp. , 44,143, Chhandoga-pariSishta of Katyayana, 357 

Chhandoga-parLishta of Kcsava Misra, 

OuofflpS li. GuS* «i', W5-6 alliuhto-irnmlna-praUa. 632 

of ou,.. 

aS5dS*SI“’°«”* of Niri. 

ir Bharau Manila, 22, 6W ^ 


C^haiidrtrdhamauli (city of), 10, 32 
Chandrasena, prince, 38 
Chandrasena, k., 228 
Chandravalli, city, 685 
Chandravarman,*., 30.45, 48, 27Z, 
294,400 

Chandravarma-Kota, 30, 45 
ChAtutrO'Vykarano of Chandragomin. 

297,299.681 ■ 

ChBodu Pan^tta. comm., 307 
Chang-Ki®o.«"*-.W2 
Chaiau-Nariyana (Vishnu), 402 
Charfta, o., 316*7 
Ckardca-Wparyo'diputn, comm., or 
Chakrapanldatta, 317 
Charasiipha, cl^, W2 
Charitravardhana, eonm., 29o 


Chhavaggiyas, sect, 415 
Ckhinda-prasasti of Sriharsha, 307 
Chhittarsja, k., 124 
Chikiisa of Madhava, 315 
Chikiisa-moharnava (of Vaagasena ?),317 
ChikUsa'saingraha of Chakrapanldatta, 
310 

Chikitsa-sara'smnpaha of Vahgasena, 317 
Chiog-fa-tsong(==8ilabhadra), t., 680 
Ching-Kiwan period, 79 
Chirantana-krapa, p., 367 
Chittagong cp. of Damodara, 253, 660 
Chittagong cp. of Kantideva, 29,31 
134,426 ^ 

Ghiuagupta, my/A. pers., 586 
Chitrakntasvamin (Vish(tu), 402 
Chitramatika, 9 -i 426 
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Chitta-chaitanya-Samatiopsya of Santl- 
deva,33I 
Chola, CO., 208 
Choias, pco., 120,279 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 212 
Chuda-karana, cem., S98 
ChudSmani’port, 31 
Chunda image, Niyamatpur, 473 
Chunda, ms. illustn., 422 
Chunda-vara-bhavana, Paftikerl, 473 
Cobbaduk (==<Kapotak8ha),' river, 11 
ro/afl</ia.sea-gojng vesel, 661 
Colebrooke, H., 301, 324, 575-6 
Collins, Mark, 109 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., 435, 499, 501, 
503, 539, 555 

Copper-plate engravings ; Coomara¬ 
swamy 555; Mebar cp. S5S ; Sundar- 
ban CP. 555 

Cordier, H., 115, 298, 318, 325, 331-2, 
334-7, 340-50, 417-8, 490, 673,677 
Courtiliier, G., 368 
Cowell, E. B., 409 

Cunningham, Sir Alexander, 86,217, 46, 
Curtius, Quintus, n., 41, 43 

Dacca (Dalbazsr) Chandi Image Ins. 
of Lakshmanasena, 451' 

Dacca Sahitya Parishat, 473, 497 
Oibala, co., 127 
Dshala-man^a/a. 684 
pak,p., 391 
bakarnava, 25, 383-4 
Daksbina-KoUla, eo., 581 
Dakshina-Radhs, 16, 20-1, 27-8, 210, 


Damn Rai, k., 255 
DarboapSfii min., 116,119, 274, 305 
DsrikaiD&n-psda), Siddbar., 350 
Darvabhissra, co., 678 
Das,Sarat Chandra, 91, 144-5, 183, 
331-3, 588,672 

Das Gupta, Charu Chandra, 231-2 
—Nalini Nath, 110,112, 162, 307, 

333, 337 

DaSa-bala-karika of Purushottama, 358 
Dasahara, cerm., 608 
Daia karmehdipikS, 356 
Da'sa-karma^dipika , °paddhati, (= CkhSn- 
doga-karm&nushlha m-paddhati) of 

Bhavadeva Bhatta, 322 
Da£a-karma-paddfuiti of Pagupati, 356 
DasakumarO’cTiarita, of Dan(]tT), 10, 22, 
29, 109 

Dabratha, Maga br.. 583 
Da^aratha, epic k., 295 
Dasaratha-deva.k., 33. 228, 253-5, 280, 
580 

DaJta-rupaka, 320, 

Da'sa-tika, comm., 361 
DBsi-kharvatika, sect, 410 
Daiopadena of Kshemendra, 609 
dasyus, tribe, 7, 36 ; 290 
Datar, V.K.,317 

Datiaka-tilaka of Bbavadeva Bhatta, 
321 

Daulatpur cp. of Bhoja, 119 
Ddya-bhaga of JimQtavahana, 319, 323-4 
575, 601 

Dsya-tattva af Raghunandana, 319 
Dsyitavishnu, br., 98-9 


31.1, 356,582,588,683,685,687 De, S. K.. 296, 307-8. 310, 315, 359, 
DakshinStya-pravritti, dramatic mode, 362, 369, 371-2 
304 ■ Debal, city, 245 

Damaiipta (-Tsmralipla), port, 10, DeBarro.o., 157 
22, 30 Deccan College, Poona, 354,357 

Damayanti, epic g., 307 Deddadevi, q., 99 

Damirica, co.. 663 Debar temples, Bankura, 499, 501 

Damodara, suz, 248 de Hevesy, Guillaume. 374 

Damodara-deva. k., 17, 29, 228, 253-5, Deo-Baranitrk Ins. of JIvitagupta ii, 
660 57,59 

Damodaragupta, Later Gupta k.. 57 Deogarh Gupta temple, 523 
Damodara-Gupta, k., of Jayapura, 261 Dcoli cp, of Kfishna in, 131 
Damodarpur cp., 49, 55, 266-8, 400, 405, denarius aureus, coins, 665 
564, 645,659-60 Deopara Ins. of Vijayasena, 170, 205-7, 

Damuka, m., 354 210-15, 364-5, 399, 534, 584, 619, 644, 

Dana-dharma-prakriya of Bbavadeva, 323 657-8 

Dana-sagara of Vallalasena, 216, 218, Desaka (Setaka), to., 10 
230, 353-4 583 Deulbadi Sarvapi Image Ins., 86 


Danasila, a., 336, 418 
Danda-bhukti, co., 23, 32, 138-9,157, 
273 493 

Dapd**bhukti'mandoto, 23, 27,656 
Dania-viveka of Vardhamana, 321 
Dand'nwhadevi, p., 117 
Dan din, a., 29, 302-4 

Dangadasa, Kayastha, 588 
Danujamadhava, ArirSja, k., 33, 249, 
255,630 


Deuliya brick temple, Burdwan, 500 
deva-dasis, 619 
Devadatta, /., 415,424 
Devadhara.p., 687 
Devagapa, piiys., 317 
Devagrama, vilL, 321 
Deva-Gupta, k., of Jayapura. 261 

Devagupta, Later Gupta k., 81.87 
Devagupta, k., of M&Iava, 58,61-2,65,72 
Devakarachaodra (Divikara"), a., 336 
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Devakha^ga. k., 8 -8,99,274.483, S24, 
648,631 

Devakofa (Devi**), he., 25 
Devala, br., 631 
Devaeabhatta.d., 618 
Devanagen Taluq Ins., 147 
Devapala. k., 13.31,100,10^3,107, 
109, 112,114-30,135,142-3, 156, 171, 
185.188-9, 208,217,222, 228, 260, 

274, 276-7. 305, 311, 319, 321, 332, 

338, 345, 347, 540,671 
Devapala, Paramara k., 579 
Devasimha, Ac., 28 
Devavarma, Ac., 87 

Devendravarman, k., 21,161,163, 582 
Devi images : l.M. 452; KagajiparS 
452; Niyamaipur 452; Shekhati 452; 
Simla 452 

Devikota, (Devakota) loc., 25 
Devikota monastery, 4.7 
Devi Pursva, 407,452 
Dewal pralasti (Ins.), 688 
Dgra-las-rgyal-wa(=Jetari), t., 682 
Drammachandra, Ac., 193 
Dhanadatta, m„ 426 
Dhanaidha cp. of Kumaragupta i, 49, 

268 

Dhanaf(|aya, a., 523 
DBanailjaya, br., 355 
Dhanafijaya, m, 365 
Dhana&jaya, myth, pers., 399 
Dhanapati, merchant, 392 
Dbanga, Ac , 120, 132, 134 
Dbar8,ciiy 350 
Dharapidhara; p , 364 
DbarBsnra. Ac., 629 
Dhirichandra. leg. k.. 186 
Dharma (=>Dharmap8la), Ac., 111-2 


Dharmapsla-deva-tnahgvibsra (»Soina« 
pura), 417 

Dharmapur (Dbarampur), city, 185-6 
Dharmarakshita, 259,674 
Dharma-ratna of JlmUtavshana, 323 
Dharma-sambhu, t., 684 
Dharma-Tbskur, cult, 425 
Dharma-viveka of Mahakavi Haiayudha, 
357 

Dharyagrima, vill., 251 
D/tar«-pa(Aa of Bhimasena, 314 
Dhitu-pradipa of Maitreyarakshita, 314 
Dhavafa, a , 325 

Ohekkari (Ohekkarlya), he., 146-7, 

‘ ■ 157,275 ‘ 

Ohekur-gadh, loc , 392 
bhiman, art., 534 
Dhlsena (Vijayasena), leg. Ac., 248 
Dhod Ins., 585 
Dhosagrama, vill , 400 
Dhoyi (Dhoi, Dhoyika, Dhuyl), p., 10, 
32-3, 181, 219, 252, 363-5, 369, 609, 
618-9 

Dhruva,k.l3,104 6.110.120 
Dhruvananda Misra, a., 623, 630 
Dhruvilatl vill., 26 
Dhulia CP. of Srlchandra. 654 
Digvijaya-prakasa, 10, 14-5, 21 
Dikshit, K. N. 58, H5, 400-1, 435, 440-1, 
463, 490, 501, 506-8, 511, 525, 579, 
593, 660, 667 
Dilli, city, 678 

Din^pur miniature stone temple, 199, 

Dinajpur Pillar Ins. of Kunjaragbata- 
varsha, 133, 167, 191 
Dinanath, Ramchandra, 365 
dlnara, coins, 665-6 


Dharma, m., 634 
DharmadBsa, a., 350 
DharmadBsa, lex., 297 
Dharmadhata, p., 687 
Dharma-dharmiMmaehaya of Jetfiri, 334 
Dharmaditya, k., 51, 53-4, 90, 271, 616, 
645.651,659 

Dharma-dpal (»DhannapBla), Ac., 124 
Dharmagiri, priest, 249 
Dharmakiiti, /., 183,186 
Dharma-mahgala of Ohanarsnui, 100 
Dharmsmsu br. 631 
DharmapBda (‘i-pB. Gundari-pB, 
Gup^anpEda), Siddha t., 350 
Dbarmapal, city, 185 
Dharmapala, Ac., 13-4.23, 31, 97-101, 
104-16, li8. 122-3, 125-6. 129. 138-9, 
156, 171,176-9, 185-6,188-9, 208, 

217,222,260.274, 276-7, 279, 305, 
311, 321, 327, 330, 337, 342, 348, 381, 
396, 401, 405,426, 489-90,492, 508-9. 
388, 646. 651. 660,667, 672, 679-80 

OharmapBla, Ac. of Kimafttpa, 160-1 
Dharmapala, t., 331, 345, 415 


Dinniga, a., 15 
Diodorus, a , 41-3 
Dipamkara, a., 334 
Dtpaihkara.-bhadra. a., 334 
Dipamkara-ebandra, a., 334 
Diparakara-rakshita, 0 ., 334 
Dipamkara SriiiiBoa Atiga. /., 144-5,180, 
331-2, 334-6, 339. 341, 346, 387, 
418-20,674-7, 682-3 
Dipsnvita.yirr/., 608 
Dirghasi Ins., 162 
Dirghatamas, sage, 563 
Divakarachandra (DevSkara”), a., 
Divakara-vajra, a., 336 
Divya (Divoka, Diwoka), Kaivarta 
150-54, 156, 170, 198-200, 210, 
Divya-smriti-utsava, 153-4 
DiyySvadSna, 409, 411-2 
Diw-kot (Devakota, Devikota), he., 
Dixon, R. B., 469 
DohScharyg-gUika-drMti ^Q f Kila-pBda, 


336 

ch., 

591 


25 


Dohg-kosa, Mokshskaragupta's cemm- 
on,337 

DohS-ko$a of Krtshnicharj^, 348 
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Doha-kosa of Kiishnavajra. 347 
Doha-ko'sa of Safaha-pada, 348 
of Tilops, 346 
^ha-koSa of Virtipa, 345 
Pombi-Heruka, Siddha t., 34S 
Dombi-ps, Siddha t. ,342 


Dommanapala, ch., 222-3, 226, 281-2, Pick, R., 591 


P®-J>>en. rr/vr.,29.294, 412-3, 480.548, 
660.662.667 

Fapipur (Mapipur), he., 240 
Faridpur cp., 16, 30, 31, 271, 399 
Fasli era, 237 
Fergusson, James, 86, 494 


• 426-7 

Donga (grama), vill , 565 
Drahu, m., 124 
Draho-dpun, k., 124 
Draksharama Ins., 163-4 
dramma, coins, 667.686 
Dravida, co, 116,120-21 
Dravidas vDravidas), 117,120, 300 
Dravya-guna-senngraha of Chakrapani- 
datta, 317-8 

drona {tdronavapa), land-measure, 651-4, 
665 


Five Indias, co., 65 

Find of coins : Berachampa 664; 
Manda 664 ; Tamluk 664; Wari- 
Bator 664 

Fleet, J. F., 15, 47, 57, 69, 81, 99. 114, 
162,285.309, 398 ' • - 

Fort William, Calculta, 19 
Foucher, A, 17-8, 69. 191,422,473, 
480, 485-6, 495, 502-3, 548*9 

‘24,-5, 331. 

672, 674-5 
—R. O., 292 
Fredericke, a., 12, 28 


Duarte Barbosa, mlr., 656 Fredericke, a., 12, 28 

Dudhpani Rock Ins. of Udayamana, 30 Fritze, Ludwig, 308 
Dudyala, vi//., 686 Futuh-us-salatin, 245 

Durga images : Betna 454 ; Dakshin- 
Muhammadpur 450 : Duimi 453 ; 

Sakta 453 Gadadhara Vaidya, a., 317 

Durga-saptosati, {Markandeya Purana), Gadadhara, comm.. 317 


453. 

Durgasimha, lex., 300 
Durghata-vritti ol sarana, 359,367 
Durgotsava, fest., 620 
Durlabha, k., 143 
Durlabhadevi, q., 143 
Durlabha Mallika, a., 186 
Durlabharaja, k., 105, 688 
Durvasas, l., 684 
Duryodhana, epic k., 38 
Dutt, Kalidas, 459 
Dutihagamani, k.. 412 
Dvaraka. city, 108 

Dvibhuja-heruka-sadhana of Bhusuku, 
332 

Dvija-nayana of Halayudha, 357 
Dvlpasiihha, k, 248 
Dvirupa~kosa of Purushottama. 360 
Dvorapavardhana, k., 158, 199, 211 
Dyiita-pratipada, fest., 606-7 


Edessa, city, 76 
Edgerton. F., 330 


Edilpurcp. of Kesavasena, 214. 225-6, Ganga, co., 131 


Gadadhara,677 
Gadadhara, min., 679, 687 

Gaekwad Oriental Series, 100,108, 123 
Gahura, CO., 353 

Gaja-chikitsa {Gaja-vaidya, Gajthvidya, 
Gajayurveda, Hasty-'ayurvedd) of 
Palak5pya,295 

Gaja-Lakshml image, R.M., 439 
Galava, sage, 590 
Galaya, Mag ch., 219 
Gana-patha, 293, 297 
Gapapati, k„ 684, 686 
Ganapatyas, sect,, 408, 447-9 
Gana-vritti of Purushottama, 358 
gan^oka, coins. 44, 664 
Gandaridae (Gandaridai, Gangaridae, 
Gangaradai), peo., 41-3 

Gandhsra, co., 107-8, 118 
Gundhsras, pco, 279 
Ganesa images ; Bfingarh (dancing) 
448 ; l.M. (dancing) 448 ; Pshsrpur 
448 ; Rampal 449 
Gang (=Bhgsg>rathi), river, 226 
Gang (=-G£dgeyadeva), k., 141 


618. 647. 657-8. 668 
Edirili-^la-Sambuvar5yan,/fi/rf.. 683 
Edu Misra, a., 623 

Eggcling, 315-8, 322. 352-4, 357, 360 
Ekudasi-tattw of Raghunandana, 353 


Gangff images ; BhadraUla 462 ; Deo- 
P5r8 462; lavaripur 462 ; Triveni 462 
Gangadeva, k.. 141, 170 
Gangsdhara, dr, 679 
GangBdhara, Maga br., 583 


EkSkshara‘kosa of Purushottama, 360 Gangagati, br, 628 


Ektesvar temple. Bankura, 498 
Elliot, H. M . 655 

Eran Stone Ins. of Samudragupta, 99 
Euxine, port, 661 

Faddegon, B., 312 


Gangaridae (Gangaridai), peo., 2. 35. 

41-4, 263, 616-7 
Gangas, pro., 120 
Gangasggara, 107,125 
Gange, city. II. 30,42, 44. 661. 664 
Gaugega UpSdhyaya, a., 313, 318 
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Gangeyadeva (-Gangadeva), Gauda- 
dhvaja, k., 170 

Gadgeyedeva, Kalachuri k., 140-1,144-S 
1*)9 200 

Ganguly, D. C., 57-9,61. 69, 73,75, 

78,110,123, 126,137, 142.198, 203, 
205-6, 579, 683, 687 
Ganjam cp. of sasanka, 60 
Gaonri cp. of Vakpati Munja, 21 
Garbe, R., 302 
Garbhadhana, cerm., 595 
Garbhapada. t., 334,682 
Garbhari-pa (Garbha-pada, Gabhur 
Siddha, Garvari-pada), Siddha 349 
Garga, 405 
Garga, min,, 115-6,274 
Oarlog, CO., 615 
Garuda image, R M., 439 
Garuda Pillar, Badal, 401, 517 
Garuijla Purina, 444 
Gastaldi, a.', 19 
Oauda, cap., city 251, 626 
Oaudas, peo., 37, 84, 131, 279, 300, 
302-4, 621 

Gauda Abhinanda. a., 310-1 
Gaudacharya (=Gaudapida), a-, 301 
Gauda-jana, peo., 14* 

Gaudaka. co , 13, 27 
ijB\i^-man4ala, 14, 83. 311 
Gauda Ma’rga (Riti), 302-3 
Gaui-orviSa-kula-prafasti of Sri-Harsha, 
215 

Gaudapada, a,, 300-1 
Gau4apida‘karika of Gaudapada, 300-2 
Gaudapura, city, 10, 12, 29 
Gauda-rSf/rtra, 14 
Gauda-tantra, 79 
‘Gauda trouble,' 71-2 
Gau4a-vaho of Vakpatirsja, 82-3, 89, 
94-5 

Gauda-vishaya, 12-3 
Gaudi Riti, 302-4, 306 
Gaula (=Gauda), co., 14 
Gaur (=Gaud'a), co., 226 
Gaura (—Gauda), co., 679 
Gauragovinda {alias Govindasimhn), k , 
256 

Gautama Smriti, 591 
Gays K]^ishnadvSrikS Temple Ins. of 
NayapSla", 407 

GayS Ins. of AHOkachalla, 260 
Gayadatunga, k , 20,194 
Geigc't, Wilhelm, 263, 412 
Ghagharaksni'PataAa, 18,643 
Ghanarama, a., 100 
Ghap^a-pS (=Va^ra), Siddha /., 327 
Ghafotkacha, epic hero, 38 
Ghiyasuddin Balban, 255 
GhiyBsuddin 'Iwaz, Sultan 226 
Ghosh, Ajit, 525,549, 552 
—Devaprasad, 555 
—Jogendra Chandra, 16, 98-100,143, 


145, 180, 190-1, 231-2, 308, 579, 
588, 687 

—Panchanan, 323 

Ghoshal U., N., 153-4, 266-7, 269-70, 
272, 278, 284, 286, 646-7 
Ohoshrawan Ins. of Devapala, 122 
Ghugrahati cp. of Samacharadeva, 26,51 
Ghurye, G.S., 571, 578 
Girivarta, co. 183 

GUa-govinda of Jayadeva, 363-4, 367, 
369-70, 372-3, 389-91 
Gobhila, a., 319, 352 
Gochchhashandi, vill., 636 
GodSsa, I., 410 
Godasa-gana, sect., 410 
Gode, P. K'., 318 
Goggadeau, co., 675 
Gonarwa CP.. 132, 141 
Gokalika-mandu/a. 23-4 
Gokarna, he., 106-7 
Gokurexm., 508 
Gokula, min., 619 
Gokula-deva (“bhUmipala;, k., 256 
Golaki-matha, monastery, 684 
Gomatikottaka, he., 81 
Gona, fcr., 318 

Gopachandra, k., 51-6, 85, 90, 269, 271, 
64 \ 659 

Gopala I, k., 97-103, 115, 117, 153, 177, 
182, 184-5, 187-8, 215. 2£0, 549, 672 
Gopala u, k.. 26, 32,125, 131-2, 134-5, 
140, 167, 179, 190-1 
Gopala lit, k. 167-8, 131.444, 539, 
544,549 

Gopalabhatta, a., 239-40 
Gopah-keli-chandrika of Ramakrishna, 
372 

Goparaja, A:., 198 
Gopcsvar Ins. of Anckamalla, 678 
Gopichand (Gopichandra, Govinda- 
chandra), leg. k., 186, 344-5, 347, 
351, 385, 392.418 

Gopichdnder Sannyasa of Abdul Sukur 
Muhammad. 186 
Gopika, Achsrya.p., 365 
Gopinatha Acharya, comm., 307 
Gorakshanatha (Gorakh-nath), t., 327, 
341,344, 385-7, 423 
Goraksha-sainhita, 344 
Goraksha-siddhanta, 344 
Goraksha-siddhanta saingraha, 424 
Goraksha-vijaya, 252 
Goshata-punjaka, he., 5^ 

Goshthi-katha of Nulo Panebsnan, 623 
Goswami, B. K., 404 
—Nandakishor, 317 
Govardhana, br , 202, 320 
Govardhana, ,k., 170, 198-200 
Govardhana. Sabdika, lex., 359 
Govardhana, p., 181, 219, 363-4, 366-7, 
369 

GovardhanBcharya, a., 631 
Govichandra, k.. 89, 177, ia3-4,186 
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Govinda ni, A;., 13,104,110*12,114. Hadi-ps (»JaIandharI*pada), Siddba t., 
120.176-7.179 342. 344, 385 

Govinda iv, k., 582 Hadi Siddha, t., 186 

Govinda-bhita (Mahasthan) excvs., 508, Haihaya, myth, pers., 127 
512 Haiyungthal cp., 130 

Govindachandra, Chandra k., 135, 138*9, Haklyut Society, London, 656 
196-7,200, 317, 539, 585 hala, land-revenue, 654 

Govindachandra, Gnhadavala k., 165, Hala, p., 366,403 
169,214, 586 Halavarta-man(ia/a, 24 

Govindananda.n., 322, 324, 352, 611 Halayudha, a., 180-1, 219, 318, 354-8, 

Govindapala, k., 171, 176*7, 213-4, 216, 363, 397, 428, 580, 582, 592, 600, 632, 

220, 234-5, 348, 386, 549, 554 636, 687 

Govindapur Ins. of Samba, 583 Haidar, Gopal, 339, 344 

Gpvindapur CP, of Lakshmanasena,26-7, Hall, 321 

643, 651, 653 Hamilton, Buchanan, 32 

Govindarsja,352 Hammlra-mahakavya of Nayachandra 

Govindaraja, k., 323 Siiri, 678 

Govindasarman, 6r., 631 Haihsavati, rn., 183 

Govindasiiiiha (=Gaurgovinda). k., 256 Handiqui, K. K., 306 
Govindasvamin (Vishnu), 400, 402 Haradhsma, he., 32 
Goyanl-natha (Gaini°), t., 386 Haraha Ins. of Isfinavarman, 12, 37, 56-7 

Grahara, co., 349 Haralata of Aniruddha, 352-3, 638 

Grahavarman, k., 58-9, 61, 65-6, 71-2 Haravali of Purushottama, 360 
Gresham’s Law, 667 Haravarsha, prince, 122-4,126,311 

Grierson, Sir G A., 185, 237, 290, 293, Hari, myth, pers., 197 


365, 368, 560 
Grosset, J., 303 

Grlinwedei, A,, 326, 332, 337-40, 342, 
344-50 

Gudimallam lihga, 440 
Gudrinot. A., 410-11 
Gu-je (Goggadesa), co., 675 
Guha, B. S., 560-1 
Guhanandin, 410, 489 
Guhila II, k., 129 
Guhya, t., 387 

Guhyajnana-vajra (=Dipaiiikara sri- 
jfiana), r., 674 
Guiffrida-Ruggeri, 560 
Cujari (Gunjari), Rsga, 388, 390 
Gunaighar cp. of Vainyagupta, 29, 49, 
52-3, 400, 405, 413, 415. 585, 648, 653 
Gunsmbhodbideva, k., 128 
Gunavishnu, a., 354-5, 357 


Hari. ch., J 59-60, 202 
Haribhadra, a., 98, 115,327,417 
Hari-chariia of Chaturbhuja, 305, 396 
Harihara, 6r., 361 
Harihara, Hindupati. k ,365 
Harikaladeva, Ranavankamalla, k., 29, 
227. 258-9, 426 ‘ 

Harikela (Harikeli), co., 16-8, 25,31, 
55, 134-5, 195, 240,422 
Hariicela-mnn(/a/< 2 , 29, 31 
Harikola (=Harikela?). co., 18 
Hari Mika, a., 623-4, 635 
Haripala, comm., 94 
Harikhandra, A:., (Sabhar Ins.),418-9 
Harikhandra, leg. k., 186 
Harikhandra, myth, k., 308 
Marisena, suz., 248 
Harisiihhadeva, A:., 216 
Haritesena. Ac,, 249 

Hanti images : Paikpsra 461 ; Sundar- 


Gundari-pada (Gundari-pa, Dharmapada, ban 461 


Dharma-pa), Siddha r., 350 
Gupdis^h’T'a-pStoAco, 643 
Guni,/, 340 
Gupikagrahara, loc , 49 
Gupta, K. M., 256 
—Umesh Chandra, 590, 634 
Gupta, k., 71-2 
Gupta, Maharaja, 69 
Guravamisra, min., 127, 305, 517 
Gurgi Ins. of Prabodhasiva, 55, 141 
Gurjara, co., 8^ 116,208, 626 
Gurjaras, />eo., 117-8 
Gurjaratra-bhnmi, co., 110,119 
Gurmha cp., 586-7 
Gwalior Ins. of Bhoja i, 13, 102 
Gya-tson Sengd, t., 675-6 


Haritl-Vaikavana image, Deopari, 470 
Hanvam&a, a., 325 
Harivam'na of Jinasena, 106 
Harivarman, Varman k., 160, 199-204, 
281,305, 320, 548, 550, 582, 628 
Harivarman, Ac. of Utkala, 161 
Hariyana, co., 686 
Harjaia, k., 117, 130 
Harsha, ^., of Bhagadatta dyn., 85 
Harsha-charita of Banabhatta, 60, 65, 
71, 74 

Harsha Era, 81,85, 88 
Harsha^kridaya, comm., of Gopinatha 
Achsrya, 307 
Harsharaja, k., 129 

Harshavardhana, emp., 60-68, 71-4, 77-82, 
92, 298, 416 
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Harsha Silsditya, k., 680 
Haryaksha, lex. 297 
Hasama, co., 183 
Hasan Saha, k., 181 
Hastinlbhatia, he., 320 
Hastipada, he., 579 
Hasty-ayurvtda of Pslakspya, see Gaja- 
chiki tsa 

Hstakcsvara Unga, PaHchakhanda, 589 
Haiier, J W., 291 
Haug, M,, 35 

Hazia, Rajendra Chandra., 296, 606 
Heller, L., 357-8 

Hemachandra, a., 15-7, 23, 44,134, 143, 
161, 296 

Hcmadri, a., 296, 3J7, 321 
Hemantasena, k., 206, 210 
Heruka images; Bad-ksmts 471 ;I.M. 
471 

Hetu-tattva-upadcMi of Je»ari, 334 
Hevajra images ; Murshidabad. 471 ; 

PfihErpur471 ; Tripura State 472 
Hevajra-panjika of KfishnapSda, 348 
HevaJra-panJika~yoga‘ratna-mala of 
Kanha-pada, 386-7 
Hcvajra-sadhana, 345 
Hevajra-siddhi, 345 
Hevajra^tantra, 337 
Hijjalavana, viU., 636 
Hijra era, 91 
Himavana cemetery, 682 
Hiralal, 21,221,458,687 
Hiranyakcain, a,, 394 


Ibn Khurdadba, a., 655 

Ichaogu-Nsrsyana (Vishnu), 402 

Ichhsi Ohosh, eh., 392 

Ichbai Ghosh temple, Gaursdgapur, 502 

IkkadSsi-v/jAa^a, 25 

Ikshvaku dyn., 12-3 

Imsdpur (bronze) Image Ins. of Mahi- 
pala I, 141 

“Imitation Gupta” coins, 53-4, 666-7 
India Office Library, london, 310,315, 
318, 321, 352-4 

Indian Museum cp. of Devendravarman, 
21 

Indra image, Paharpur, 462 
Indra in, k., 131, 144,309 
Indrayudha (-Indraraja ?), feud, k., 
106,1U9 

Indrabhuti. k, 338, 341, 344,349,673 
[Ilndradvlpa, co,, 18 
indradyumnapala, k., 172 
Indragupta, br., 122 
Indrani image, R.M., 455 
Indrapala. k., 342, 350 
Indu, a., 315 

Indu (°mitra), comm., 314 
Indukara, br., 315 
Indumatr, pres, 296 

Irda CP. of Nayapala, 23-4, 26-7, 133, 
190-1, 282, 660 

Isana, br., 355 

Uana-deva, k , 256, 575, 590 
1 .sSnasiva, br., 686 
Jsanavarman, 56-7 


Hiuen-ta, trvir., 662 
Hiuen-Ta’i, trvir., 87 
Hiuen Tsang, trvir., 17, 22, 28-9, 60, 
62-6,68. 71-8.85-6, 117, 134 186, 

197, 294-5, 299, 326, 329-30, 333, 
410-13, 415-6, 425, 427, 483, 489, 609. 
644, 649, 651, 660-61, 663, 679-80, 
Hmannan, chronicle, 257 
Hodgson, B. H., 191 
Hodivala,S. H., 122,141 
Hoernle, A,F.R., 47, 160, 188, 316, 318. 
560 

Holaka,/eJ/., 606-7 

Holkar,/««/., 208 

Hopkins, E. W., 291 

Horoeli, James, 37 

Hoshang Mahayana, missionary, 673 

Hridaya^ama, eo>nm.. 303 

Hnlttsch, E., 138-9 

Huniayun, k., 32 

HUpas, peo., 36, 51. 116-8, 279, 297-8 
H\ii}» de'sa, eo„ 143 
HUna-mandaJn, 118 
Hunter. W. Vk.,7. 9. 11-3,16, 19, 25-6, 
32, 39, 158 
Huih, Georg, 332 
Hutton, J.H., 560 
Huvishka, k., 521 
Hydaspes, river, 44 
Hyphases, river, 35.42 


Isvaraghosha, ch., 146, 275, 281-2, 651 
Uvarakrishna, a., 301 
Isvarapuri, he., 685 

l-tsing, trvir, 17, 29, 69-70, 87, 134, 
294. 298-9. 326, 329, 414-5, 427. 485. 
487,609, 618, 662-3 
Ivanott’ski, A., 299 
lyaltmish, k., 226 


Jacobi, Hermann, 293. 300-01, 303,410 

Jaddha, scribe, 688 

JafarKhan Ghazi tomb, Triveni, 48! 

Jagaddala monastery, 326, 336-7, 417-8 

Jagaddhara, min., 679 

Jagaddeva, k., 203-04 

Jagadekamalla ii, k., 216 

Jagadvijayamalla, k., 203-4 

Jagatpala, k , 248 

Jagattunga (=Tiinga), *.,131 

Jahangir, emp., 9 

Jaiiugi I, *., 14 

Jajja, 84 

Jajnagar, city, 226 

Jakara-bheda ot Purushottamay«360 
Jslandhara, co., 185,197,344 
Jalandhara-pada (JalandharF), Siddha 
327, 332, 342. 344-5, 347, 385-7 
Jalauka, k., 98 
Jalhapa, a., 310 
Jalhanfl, scribe, 586 
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Jambhala images: Dhurail 471; Vikram- 
pur, 471 

Jambudvipa. CO., 124 
Jaaaka, n^th. k.» 37 
Janamejaya, myth, k., 37 
Janardanaaena, comm., 309 
Jaoibigha Ins. of Jayasena, 233*4.259-60 
Janndshtami, fest., 608 
Jannatabad, city, 32 
Jaiasandha, myth.pers., 38 


Jinasena, a.. 106 
Jinendrabuddhi, lex., 314 
Jitendriya, a„ 319-20, 325 
Jivadbara^a. k., 88 
Jlvatu, comm, of Mallinatha, 306 
JIvitagupta u, 57,81, 83 
JHaoadeva, o., 386 
Jnana-karika of Gorakshanaiha, 344 
Jnanasiddhi (—Naro-pa), Siddba t., 346 
Jnanasivadeva (Umapatideva), 683 


Ja^a (=Jatavarman), k., 200 
Jata-karman, cerm., 596 
Jatakbadga, k., 86,88 
JatarDeuI, Sundarbans, 15, 501 
Jatavarman, A:., 154,176,198-204 
Jathara (=JatarDeul), temple, IS 
Jatilavarman (sNedunjadaiyan), k.. 581, 

589 

Jaya[naga?], k., 666 
Jayachandra, k., 215, 220-21, 307 
Jayadeva, p, 219, 351, 359, 363-72 
389-91, 403-4,545 
Jayadeva, t., 331, 345 
Jayadeva a, k., 85 
Jayaditya, lex.. Til 
Jayadratha, gen., 683 
Jayadratha-yamalo, 407 
Jayakarmanta-vasaka, loc., 31 
Jayamangala of Yasodhara. 15 
Ja^naga, k., 28, 31. 79-80, 86, 274 
646,, 650 

Jayanta, k., 84,616 
Jayanta, p., 310 
Jayantabhatta, a., 687 
Jayantacbandra, k., 501 
Jayapala, gen., 116-7, 126, 188-9, 319 
Jayapala, k., ot KSmarnpa, 658 
Jayapani, official, 583 
Jayapida, k., 84 
Jayapu'ra, loc., 261 
Jayasena, leg. k., 248 
Jayasena, k. of Pith?, 234-5,259-61 
Jayasimba, k. of Dapdabhukti, 157,162 
Jayasimha, k. of Gujarat, 687 
Jayasimha II, k.. 199 
Jayaswal. K. P.. 63-4. 79, 85, 91, 226, 
230,237-8,259 „ 

Jayatuttga Lokanatha, ms. tUusin., 422 

Jayatuagavarsha, suz., 88 
Jayavardhana. k., 82 
Jayavarman,k.,679 
Jaynagar Image Ins. of Paiapaia, 3i, 
169-70,172 
Jejakabhukti, CO., 129 
Jctari, o., 334.346,420,674,682 
Jha,Ganganath,3I2 
—Mutalidhat, 217,230,354 
Jbarikhap^a, co., 336 
Jhewari bronze votive stupa, 484 
Jhewftri miniature (bronze) temple, 499 
Jlmiitavabana, a„ 319,323-5, 575-6, 579, 
594, 601, 610-11, 614, 616, 618, 
622,637 


Jnanasri, a., 335 

Jnanaki-mitra (“bhadra), r., 335, 682-3 
Jhanenvari of Jnanadeva, 386-7 
Jnapaka~samuchchaya of Purushottama, 
358 

Jodhpur Ins. of Bauka, 111 
Jogigopha votive stupa, 483-4 
Jogimara Cave Ins. of sutanuka, 377 
Jolly, Julius, 269, 295, 315-6, 318 
Jones.Sir William, 368, 370 
Julicn, St., 72, 134 
Jyeshthabhadra, ch., 85 
Jyotirvarman, k., 201 
Jyotisha-tattvam, 14 

Kachara, sage, 588 
Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo, co, 28 
Kadambart of Banabhaita, 306, 687 
Kadambari-devakulika, 439 
Kadamban-katha-sara of Abhinanda, 
310-11,678,687 

Kahlacp. of Gunambhodbideva, 128 
Kahnaradcva, cH., 156 
Kahnu-pada, Siddba t., 419 
Kailasa temple, Ellora, 686 
Kaivartas, peo., 564 . , _ 

Kajahgala, co., 64-5,77-9,411,413,663 
Kajangala-mfln^o/fl, 28 
kaka {kakinika), land-measurc, 653 
kakonika, coins, 44,664 
Kakka, ch.. Ill , , 

Kala<hakravatara of Abhayakaragupta, 
335 

Kalacbakra-yana, 328,421 
Kaladitya, m., 587 
Kalaketu, leg. pers.. 351, 392 
Kalanana (Kalamukha) ascetics, o85 
Kalanjara, loc., 132, 587 
KaIanjara-map(ia/o, 119 
Kala-viveka of JimQtavahana,319,323-5, 
606, 608 

Kalhapa, a., 83-4, 297-9 

Kali Era. 589, 591 

Kalidasa, p., 2.11,15,42.294, 296, 

364, 532, 650 
Kalidasa Nandi, a., 239 
KalikU Parana, 445, 606 
Kalindi, river, 170 

Kalinga, co., 54,83,85,110, 197-8 204, 
208^, 211, 214, 217, 219-20, 291, 
309-10, 350, 360, 367, 406, 416,494, 
564,626, 662-3 
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KaIingas,;7«o., 8,1^0 
Kalingattupparaifl, 163*4 

KfiJisvara, city, 685 
KaJpa-sutra, Jatna, 293 
Kafpa-sutra of Bhadrablbu, 410 
Kalpa-taru of Lakshmidhara, 357 
Kalysna, city, 350 

Kaiy&nasri, br., 674 
Kalysna-sundara images: Hili 497 ; 
V. S. P. 446 

Kalysnasvgmia, sch., 687 
Kalysnavariran, a., 321,331 
Kama, co., 259-60 
Kamachandra, k., 182 
KSmadeva image, £>eopara, 438 
Kamadeva, k., 363 

Ksmadhenu-flks, comm., of Subhttii- 
chandra, 314,361 
Kamakhya, loc. 407 
Kamala. courtesan, 619 
Kamalaaila, t., 301, 333,674 
Kama-mahotsava, jest., 607,620 
KamatOpa, co,, \1, 57-8, 63-4, 66, 77-8, 
85, 88, 92, 103, 117, 182-3,185, 198-9, 
211, 213-4, 217,219-20. 274,294-5, 
327, 343-4, 349, 367, 377, 405-7, 423, 
626,655, 662, 668, 680 
Kimarupa-ma^(i<i/ 0 , 117,168 
KUmasutra of VatsySyana, 12-4, 564, 
589,609-10, 618 

Kamauii cp. of Vaidyadeva, 16,100, 


Kintapur, be., 20 
Kantakhandra, br., 687 

Kantideva, A.. 29,31, 134,418, 426,600 
Kapupa, 347 

Kanyakubja, city, 14, 71, 107,165,307, 
309, 582, 628, 634 
kaparibka purana, coins, 668-9 
Kapardin, ch., 686 
Kapatya, loc., 337 
Kapila, loc.. 31 
Kapilasakru, co., 340 
Kapilavastu, loc,, 107, 340 
Kapilesvara (Siva), 405 
Karaka-chakra of Purushottoma, 358 
Karanbel ins. 144 
Karanja, V///.. 396 
Karatoya-mUhatmya, 5 
Karbattan (Kar-patian, Karambatan), 
city, 663 

Kzrika of Edu Misra, 623 
Karika ofHari Mi^ra, 623, 635 
Karkaraja, 14 
Karkota, dyn., 310 
Karmanta, co., 17,193 
Karmanta-vasaka, loc., 86, 565 
Karmaniishthana-paddhati of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, 5'95. 603, 615 
Karmafi (Karmara, Karmari, Karmara- 
pa, Kampari), Siddha t., 349 
Karmopadesini of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Halayudha, 357 


117, 168,657, Karmopade’siini-paddhati {—Pitri~daylta) 

Kambab-gitika of Kambala, 338 of Aniruddha, 352 

Kambala-pa (Kambalambara-pa), Siddha Karna, co., 347 


338, 350 

Kamberikhon, mouth of Ganges, 11, 45 
Kamboja.co., 116, 118,126, 134, 183, 
191,279, 

Kambojas, pco„ 32,191,279-81 
Kambyson, mouth of Ganges, 11 
Kam-po-tsa, co., 191 
Kimrud co., 22' 

Kanakasena a, 207 
Kanaka-stnpa-mahavihara, 347 
Kapa-motika, he., 565 
Kancht, co., 406 
(Ka]odradvTpa, loc., 18 
Kapdrakota, vilL, 686 
Kapgravati, loc., 684 


Karna, epic Jt., 38 
Karna, myth, k., 399 
Karna, Kalachuri k., 145-7, 176, 180, 
197-200, 209, 517,587-8 
Karpabhadra, art., 534 
Karnakegarl, k., 162 
Karnasuvama, loc., 13, 28,31,60,67, 
77-8, 80, 29A, 405, 414-6,489, 609,651, 
Karpata. co., 147, 205-6, 208-12, 215-6, 
229, 444, 579, 626 
Karnatas, peo., 143, 279 
Karpstakas peo„ 308-9 
Karnsta-A'w/a, 216 
Karnata-kshatriyas, peo„ 205-6 
Kariiya, Tlrthika k., 144 


Kane, P. V., 231,319-20, 322-4,353, Kar/)uru-ma7tyanof Rajasekhara, 17,304 
357, 566-7. 575,577,586-7, 591,618 karshapana, coins, 664-5 
Ksnha.p5,(Kanhu-pff,Kanha,Kanhay3) Kartika,248 
Siddha t., 327, 345, 347-8, 383-7 Kffrtikeya image, I.M., 449 
Kapheri Cave Ins. of Amoghavarsha i, Kartikeya temolc, Pupdravardhana, 408, 
13, 686 616 
Kanishka, emp., 45, 521 Kartikeya-tapovana, loc., 677 

KaBjika, loc,, 317 Karvatas, peo., 9 

KaHiivilir, v///., 636 Karya-karana-bhava-sidd/ii of Jnaoasri- 

Kankagrama-bhukti, 22-4, 27-8,280 mitra. 335 
Kankana, CO., 406 Kasasena, k., 249, 

Kafikapa, t., 350 Kss*, co., 82, 143, 165, 219-21, 587, 

Ksn-pbats Yogis, 385 626 628 

Ksntanagara, he., 20 KaSi-janapada, co., 365 
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Kasika, lex., 298 
Kasraira, co., 406 
Kasmiras, peo., 273 
KSsyapa, sage, 588 
Kat&ha, co., 30 
Kalantra, lex., 300, 314 
Katha-sarit-sagara, 30, 55, 660-61, 663 
Kaiyayana. o., 357 
Katyayana Srauta-iutra, 291 
Kaula-jnana- nirnaya (of Matsyendra- 
natha ?j, 343, 386 
Kaurushya, t., 405 


kha4ika, land-measure, 653-4 
Khajuraho Ins. of Dhanga, 119,132 
Khalimpur CP. of Dharmapala, 23, 89, 
97, 99, 107-8, 113-4, 185, 208, 217, 
269, 273, 277, 279,‘Wl, 646, 651, 660 
Khan, M. Abid Ali, 32 
Khana, p. 

Khandana-khan^O'khadya (of Srl- 
harsha ?). 307 

Kharavana (Navagirvvsna), k„ 256 
Khare.G. H., 178 
Kharvata, co., 410 


KaukmbI, loc., 25, 158, 199, 204, 211, 
213 

Kausambi-Ashtagachchha-khan dala,/oc. 
25,204 

Kaushitaki Brdhmana, 291-2 
Kauthuma, Sakha o‘f Samaveda, 305,320 
Kautilya. a., 12, 276-7, 280, 283, 651, 
653-5, 664 

Kaveri-rsshtra, co., 406 
Kavi-kan\hahara of Rsmakanta, 632 
Kavindrd~ vacham-saniuchchaya, 310-11, 
362 

Kavi-rahasya of Halsyudha, 357-8 
KaviraJ, Gopinath, 313, 344, 424 
Kaviraja, a., 311, 363 
Kaviraja-Vyasa, p., 362 
Kaviratna, Harikhandra, 239 
KUifyalahkdra of Rudrata, 310 
Kavydlahkdra-sutra-vritti of Vamana, 
304 

Kdvyarnitm&msd of Rajasekhara, 33,304 
Kayaugala-mon(fo/o, 157 
Kayyata, a., 298, 359 
Kedara (6/iu“), land-measure, 654 
Kedara, he., 106,109, 125 
Kedara-bhumi ] he., 678 
Kedaramika, fir, 632 
Kcdaramika, min., 116,119,126-7, 305 
Keith, A. B., 7, 13-4, 37, 291, 293, 
298-300, 302, 306, 309, 371 
KeiawadI Ins., 147 

Kendubilva (Kindu°, Tindu®, Sindhu’)i 
viU., 368 

Kendupatna CP., 163,168 
Kerala, co., 626, 684 
Kern, H., 406 
Kegava, a., 359 


Khasarpana image, Mahnkali, 467 
Khaks, pro., 36, 279 
, Khutika (=Khadi), co., 26, 28 
Khediravalli-v/jAoj'O, 24 
Khottiga k., 582, 677 
Khri-srong-Idc-btsan, k., 124-5, 333, 672 
Khullana,/., 392 
Kia Tan, irvlr., 662 

Klehaka-vadha of Nitivarman, 309, 359 
Kielhorn, F., 10. 97, 99, 106-7, 138, 
180, 188, 205, 230, 233-4, 236-8, 284, 
293, 298, 660 
Kikata. co., 240 

Kila-psda (Kila-ps, Kirava), Siddba 
/., 349 

Ki-li-pa-pu, k., 92 

Kinsiriya Ins. of Ourlabharsja, 688 
Kira, co., 107-8 
Ai>anavo/i of Udayana, 313 
Kiratas, peo., 6, 36, 563-4 
Kirti-htd of Vidyapati, 369 
Kiriisambhu, 684 
Kirtivarman, Chalukya k., 54,59 
Klrtivarman, Chandelia k., 679 
Kojsgara,/cf/., 607 
Kokamuldia, he., 400 
Kokamukbasvamin (Vishnu), 400, 402 
Koki, CO., 183, 338 
Kokkalla i, k., 128,130, 196 
Kokkaila ii, k., 141 
Kolagala, he., 677 
Kolsncha, co., 20, 625 
Kommu, v///., 685 
Kongoda, co., 60, 65-6,78-9 
Konow, Sten, 17, 309 
Korni CP. of Anantavarman Choda- 
ganga, 162 


Kekva, m, 575 
Kekva^eva, k., 256, 658 
Kesavasena, k., 219,225-7,231,243, 
254-5, 362-3, 401, 408-9, 427, 647. 
657-8, 668 

Kesu Sen (=Kekvasena), k., 249 
Kevattas (^Kaivartas),pco., 591 
KhBds (ta) para, he., 565 
Khadgodyama, k., 86, 88 
Kh§di, CO., 12. 24-5 
Khadiravani Tara image, Sompara,472 
Kla^i-man^alo, 7, 2.’, 25 
Khadi'visAoyo* 7, 23, 25, 28, 222-3 
226, 653 


Kokla, CO., 85, 406, 579 
Koklai-nadu, CO., 138 
Koklas, pco., 13 

Kojalipara cp. of Dharmaditya, 651-2, 
659 

Kotatavi, he., 156, 211,214 
Kot-des, Mahal, 156 

Kotgarh (Akaltara) Ins. of Vallabha- 
raja, 221 

Kotivarsha, adhtkarana, 268 
■3 Koiivarsha (Kodivarisa), co., 9,22, 30, 
565, 659 

Ko(ivarsha-v/rAoyo. 24-5, 266 
Kotivarshiya, jaina ascetic order, 293 
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Kramrisch, Stella, 470-71,522,525,540, Kumsiagupta, Later Gupta k., 61 
551.554 Kumarapsla, k., 16,167-9,214,274.279 


Krlpura, he., 31.49-50 
Krishna, m., 350 
Kfishpa 1,4:., 120 
Krishna ii. A;., 131 
Kfishpa ui, 4:., 677 
Krishnachaiya, a., 332 
Ktishnaebarya, 344, 347-8 
Krishnaebarya-pada. a., 347-8 
Kfishnagiri, loc., 686 
Krishnagiri monastery. 674 
Kfishna-gupta, k. of Jayapura, 261 
Krishna-karijamrita Of Lilasuka, 371 
Krishoamaebarya, E., 362 
Kiishpa Miara, a., 14,21, 313 
Krishpananda, a., 343 
Kiishna-pada, Siddba t., 338-9, 347 
385 ■ 

Krishna-prema-tarahginl of Bhagavat- 
acharya, 158 

Kfishna-vajra, a., 347, 349 
Kfisbnavepi, river, 684 
Kfishpa-Yamari image, R.M., 471 
Kritya-ratnakara of Chapdeavara, 353 
Kritya-tatlvarnava of Srinathacharya, 
607-8 

Krodafija (Krodanebi, Kolsacha), co., 
20,'579-80 

Ksbemendra, a., 308, 310-11, 483, 609 
Kshemiavara, o., 143,308-9 
Kshifasvamin,297 
Ksbirasvamin, comm., 295, 315, 360-61 
586, 655 

Kshlra-tarahgini of Ksbirasvsmin, 297 
Kahitianra, k., 629 
Kuddalakbata-v/iAaya, 24 
KudoptUl CP., 579 
KujavatT, he., 157 
Kukhuri, 6r., 340 
Kukuricharya, a„ 340 
Kukurad^sa (°raja), a., 340 
Kukkuri-pada. Siddba t., 338, 340,419 
Kula-chandrika, 623 
Kula-di£ika of Ramananda Sarms, 623 
Kuhpanji of Rsmadeva. 67 
Kuh-pradipa of Dhana^aya, 623 
Kuhrdma of Vaebaspati Misra, 623 
KulSrnava, 623 
Kulasekbara, k., 683 
Kuh-tamUrnava of Sarvananda Misra, 
623 

kullka-nigama, guild, 266 
Kulikas, peo., 279 
Kulottunga. k*, 163-4 
kutyavSpa, land-measure, 651-4, 665 
Kumar, S., 230 
KumBra, 4;., 680 
Kumirachsmdra, a., 336 
Kumitadevi, q., 165 
Kumafaghosha, 671 
Kumaragupta i, k., 30, 49-50,57,265. 
268, 665 


Kumaratalaka-manfla'a, 25,196 
Kumaravajra, a., 336 
Kumarila Bbatta, a., 318, 320-21, 352, 
403 

Kumbha, comm., 363, 367-8 
Kuntaka, a., 304 
Kuntira, loc., 579 

Kufkibar Image Ins. of Vigrabapsla ii, 
180 

Kiirma-pl, Siddba 345 
Kurpala cp. of Samacharadeva, 51, 
271-2, 274 

Kuru, CO., 107-8 143 
Kurus, peo., 37-8 

KurukuUd-sadham of Kfisbnavajra, 347 
Kusban terracotta, Baagarh, 522 
Kusbmandini (Ambika) image, Nalgora, 
465 ■ 

Kusika, r., 405 
Kusinagara, city, 67 
Kusumadeva, m., l93 
KusumdnjaU, comm., of ^rikantbadatta, 
318 

KusumdnjaU efVdayana, 313 
Kusumimjali-bodhim, comm., of Varada- 
raja, 3.3 

Kusumbi wppd, 25 
Kuta-mudgara Of Midhava, 315 
Kutila alphabet, 688 
Kutkufa, loc., 565 
Kuvalayavail,/., 364, 

Kuvera.br., 631 

Kuvera images, Pahsrpur (bronze and 
stucco), 462 

Kuvera-Hariti image, R.M., 465 
Kyanzittha, k., 257 

Lsdba (=Radba), co., 36, 293 
Ladhas, peo., 9, 36-7, 293 
Laghu-bhdrata, 212, 236 
Labana,/, 392 
Labiri, P, C., 303 
Lajjs,?., 127 
Lakhan-or, city, 22 

Lakhindar (Laksbindhara), merebant, 
351,392 

Lakhnauti, city, 32,663 

Lakhnawati, cap. city, 3 , 20, *224, 226, 
228,242-4 

LakkhSmapdal pra'mstl (Ins.) 108, 197 
Lakshanavaii of Udayana, 313 
Lakshinadeva, k., 156 
Lakshmapa ii, suz., 248 
Lakshmaparsja, k., 132-3,196-7 
Lakshmanasena, 4(., 24-S, 27-8,33, 171, 
180-8i;212-4,216-27,229,23^, 236, 
238, 242-8, 251-2,255, 260-62, 281, 

288, 351, 354-5 358-9, 361-5, 369, 
380, 397, 401, 403, 405, 451, 539, 

544-5,584,609,619, 630-31, 636,643, 
653, 657, 668 
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Lakshmansvati, cap. city, 14,22, 

32-3, 251 

Lakshmi image, R.M., 439 
Lakshmidhara, a., 357 
Lakshmidhara, br., 679 
Lakshmidhara, p., 687 
Lakshmiiiikara, pres., 341 
Lakshmi-Nsrayana images: Bffsta 435 ; Lui-pa 
Eshnail 435 337-43; 


GhiyasSbad 468 ; R.M. 468-9; Rani- 
pur 468 ; Sagardighi (bronze) 469 ; 
Sonarang 469 
Loki,/., 340 

Lo-to-ma-chi monastery, 414,489 
Lucan, a., 650 
Luders, Heinrich, 377 

uyi-pa), Siddha 327, 333, 
348-51, 385, 387, 419,423,673 


Litipada-ghikS, 342 
Lumbini grove, 340 


LakshmisHra, k., 157, 210 
Lukulisa, 405-6 
Lala (=Radha), co., 30, 39 

Lala (=Radha), co , 14 Macdonell, A.A., 293,298 

Lalitachandra, k., 89, 177, 183-4. 186 Machchhindra, a., 342 
Lalitaditya Muktapi^a, k., 83-4, 89, 93, Madagihai Ins , 209 

t rk M S'ea _ 


104, 124,310, 678-9. 687 
Lalita-paribhasha ol Purushottama, 358 
Lalitavajra, a., 338 
Lampakas, peo., 279 
Langobardi, m., 19 
Lmka, co., 39, 204, 661 
Lahkapuri, gen., 683 
Lanman, Charles, 17 
Lar CP. of Govindachandra, 169 
La Sam (Lakshmana Saihvat), 212, 
230-31, 233-8, 260 
Lassen, Charles, 36‘t-5, 367, 370 
Lata, CO., 39, 579, 589 
Laias, peo., 279 
Laicsvara-maHcffl/fl, 106 
Latyayana krauta-sutra, 29! 
lauhitya, river, 9, 55, 57,295 
Lauriya-Nandangarh temple, Bihar, 506 
Lausena, leg. pers , 351. 392 

Lavasena. k., 249 
Lavasena ii, k., 249 
Lavasena, min., 336 
Layahachindra, k., 135,193, 196 
Lazarus b. J., 312 
Ugge, J.„ 294 

Legs-pahi Serab, official, 674 
L^vi, Syivain,, 36 - 7 , 81, 85, 91-3, 117, 


Madana, p., 687 
Madanapsda cp. of Visvarnpa8ena,225-6, 
668 

Madanapala. Psla k., 32, 150, 155, 167- 
71. 181. 208, 212.214,220,279,305, 
311-2, 352,426, 637 
Madanapala, GahadavSIa 4., 165 
Madana^purijsia of Visvesvara Bhat(a, 
353 

Madanavarman, Chandella k., 679 
Madanavaii (Mayanamati), q., 385 
Madaran, sarkar, 9.13, 31 
Madhainagar cp. of Lakshmanasena, 20, 
205-7,213-4.216,365,643, 653 
Madhava, k., 248 
Madhava, logician, 335 
Madhava Bhatia, medical writer, 315-6, 
318 

Madhavagupta, Later Gupta k., 61 
Madhava^na, k., til 
Madhuko'sa-vyakhyana, comm., of Vijaira- 
rakshita, 315, 318 
Madhumathana-deva, k , 253 
Madhu Sen, k., 249 
Madhusena, k., 228, 418 
Madhustidana (=Madhuniathana-det«), 
k., 253 

MadhyadeU, co., 292-3, 681 


298’, 333, 341-2, 344, 370, 394, 402, 409 MadhyamakaloAkSra-kUrika of Kamala- 
Lha Lama Ye-ses-hod, k., 674-5 
Lhasa, city, 91 
Liebich, B , 293, 297-8, 300 
Lilaguka, p., 371 
Lingacult 351 
Lihgabhaita, comm , 315, 361 
LihganuSasana. 297 
Lihgaraja temple, Rhuvanesvara, 502 
Lochana of Abhinavagupta, 310 
Lodhravali family, 316 , 

Loha-paddhoii {^sarvasva) of Surc«vara 
317 

Lokananda of Chandragomin, 299 
Lokanatha, ch., 29, 88, 294, 426, 575, 

584-5 

Lokanatha, ms. illustn., 422, 553 
Lokanatha temple, Nalanda (ms. 

Illustn.), 502 


ilia, 333 

Madhyamaka-raina-prodipa of BhBva- 
viveka, 335 

Madhyapads cp, of Vinvartipasena, 16, 
18, 24, 225, 227, 281, 643, 647, 668 

Madla-pahjl, 162 

Madra, CO., 107-8 

Madras Museum cp. of Ja(ilavarman, 
581, 589 

Maga Br&hmanas, 583 
Magadha-bkuk?/, 23-4 
Magadha-vuAnyn, 23 
Magadhas, peo., 120,131 
Msgadhas, story-tellers, 291 
Msgadhi Apabhraifma, 392 
Magadhi Prakrit, 377-8, 381, 392 
Msgadhi Riti, 304 
Magi, peo., 456 


Lokcsvara images : Chowrapsra 468; MuhTihhatMa^ 9, 13» 20, 22, 36-8, 291, 
90 
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, 309, 391-2, 402-3, 405.426, 526, 
363-4.586 600 

MeJiSbhashya of Pataf^ali, 297 
Mahabhavagupta i, k., 148 
Mahabodhi temple, C^ye, 87 
Mahadeva, scribe, 688 
Mahadeva karika, 67 
Mahajanaka Jataka, 661 
Maha-Jetari, sch , 334 
Mahakuta Pillar Ins. of KIrtivarman, 
15, 54 

Mahalanobis, P. C, 558-9 
Maha-Machchhindra-pada, 344 
Mahamayn cult, 338, 340 
Mahamaya-sadhanopayika of Kukkuri- 
pada. 340 

Mahamudra-siddhi, 346, 348 
Mahapa, cA., 16S-6,169 
Mahanataka, "ill 
MahaniddesOt 10 
Mahanirvana-tantra, 444 
Mahan taprakisa-v/jAdya, 23-4 
Mahapala,Jr., 334 
Maha-prajnaparamila-sulra, 414 
Mahapratisara image, Bhavanipur, 473 
Maharash^ri speech, 380 
Mahasenagupta, k., SS-60 
MahaMvagupta Yayati, A., 148, 161 
Mahastban Brahmi Ins., 44, 264, 294, 
375,415, 649, 664 
Mahasthan Siva temple, 249 
Mahavamsa, 198, 204, 263, 412 
Mal&vamsaval\ (Misra-grantha) of 
Dhruvananda Misra, 623 
Mahavira, f., 36, 293,409 
Mahendrapaia, k., 129-31, 137, 140, 540 
Mahesa, a., 623 
Mahesa, cA., 240 


—Ramesh Chandra, 7, 150. 153, 248, 
267, 269,497, 624, 633-4, 661-3, 670-71 
—S.C., 7 
—S. N., 217 
—S. S. 259 

MalalaUkera, G.P., 9-10 
Malanchika, he., 316 
Malava, co., 57-8, 62, 72, 104, 110-11, 
208, 581-2, 626, 687 
Malavas, peo., 279 
Malavyadevi, q., 203-4 
Malaya Mountain, 83, 136, 364 
Malayasiiiiha, ch., 200 
Malkapuram Stone Pillar Ins., 683 
Malta i,cA., 131 
Mallari, mode (Raga), 388 
Mallassrul cp. of Vijayasena, 26, 51-3, 
81, 269, 272, 645 
MallinStha, comm., 296, 321 
Malliya cp. of Jayanaga, 80 
Mamalladevi, /., 306 
Manadasa, m., 534 

Manahali cp. of Madanapala, 32, 154-5, 
166-7, 170, 305, 352. 637 
Managoii Ins. of Jaitugi i, 14 
Manasa images ; Bamsihari 460 ; Dacca 
Mus. 460 ; I.M. (bronze) 460 ; 
Khidrspalli 460 ; Marail 460; Pahar- 
pur 461 ; Psikor 517; Rangpur 
Sshiiya Parishat 46> 

Manasa-sarovara, lake, 677 
M a nasoll asa (Abhilashitartha-chintaman i) 
of Somesvara iii, 389 

Manava DhamaSastra, 37 
Mandalai, peo., 29, 42 
Mandara, v///., 684 
Mandara, co., 8 
Mandara, co., 163, 168 


Mahesvara, comm, 618 Mandarava, /, 673 

Mahtdhara, art., 534 Mandasor Ins. of Yasodharman, 48, 50 

Mahipala i, A., 17, 32. 136-45. 164, 176, Mandhata, w., 21 
180, 305, 308, 332, 336, 346, 420, 433, Mandhata, myth, k., 100 
539, 542, 548, 551-2, 674, 682 Mandhata CP. of Devapala, 579 

Mahipala u, k , 149-52, 154-5, 199, 312 MandrakOta, city, 68S 
Mahipala l, Pratihara k., 130, 137, 309 Man^^kya Upanishad, 301 
Mahipala, official, 679 Manepalli, vili, 685 

Mahishmatl, city, 306 Manercp. 169 

Mahmud. Sultan of Ghazni, 141-2 Madgalaraja Madhuratara, ch., 590 
Mahodaya, city, 106, 309 Man^lkot Ins. of Chandrasena, 228 

Ma Huan, ti vir., 656 Manichuda, m., 299 

Maitreya, Akshaya Kumar, 99, 136, 147, Mahik Clundra, leg. k., 185-6 

188 Manipur (Fanipur), city, 240 

Maitreya-rakshita, lex., 314 Mapitasena, k , 249 


Maltreya-vyakarana, 179 Manjusri image, Balaidhap Mound 

Maitrl, t., 405 (gold-plated bronze), 466,524, 530 

Maitri-pa, Siddha 336 Manjuvara image, Talanda, 469 


Majumdar, B. C , 148 MaSjuvarman, m., 331 

—Mahlm Chandra, 633 Mankhadasa. art., 534 

—M. R.. 369 Mannecp., 178 

—Nani Gopal, 134,136,146-7,157,161, Manoratha, Maga br , 583 
163. 167,190, 195-6, 202-5 . 207, 210, Manoratha-pUrani, 10 
225-6, 230, 251, 259-60, 288, 320, 323, Mantra-bhashya oi Uvatacharya, 318 
439, 580 . 645 Mantra Brahiuana, 355 
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Manu, a., 568,575-6,591-2, 601,611, 
616,667 

Manu-samhita, 655 

Mam Smriii, 278, 563-4 

Maranjaijaiyan (^Ne^unja®), k., 598 

Mfirasarva, ck., 179 

Marawa, co., 257 

Marco Polo, trvlr,-65], 655-6,659 

‘Merfati’ songs, 387 

Msrichl image, Ujsni, 472 
Mdrkant}eya Parana, 308, 453, 459 
Marshall, Sir John, 404, 509 
Maru, CO., 208 
Msru, R3ga, 390 
Mathana (Mahana), cA., 156,158 
Msthara, a., 302' 

Mathara-vritti of Msthara, 301 
Mathava, Videgha, m., 35 
Mathu.p., 362 
Mathura, city, 108, 143, 587 
Mathura Pillar Ins. of Chandragiipta ii, 
405-6 

Mathura railings, 522 


Mina-pada, a., 340,342-3 
Minayeff, 1. P., 298-9, 331 
Minhaj-ud-din Abu Umar-i-Usman a., 
236, 242-7, 255, 668 
Mirashi, V. V.. 179 
Misra, Babua, 391 
—P. N., 237 
—Umesh, 356 
—Vinayak,117 

Misra-grantha {MahdvamsUvali) of 
Dhruvananda Misra, 623 
Mi'sri-grantfia, 195 
Mitakshara of Vijnsnesvara, 324, 609 
MithilB, CO., 14, 164-5,212, 214, 216-7, 
225, 233-4, 236-8, 241, 259, 350, 354, 

359. 365, 368, 394, 561 
Mitra, hr , 678 
Mitra,G., 157 

—Rajendra Lala, 115, 131, 256. 307. 
313-5,317, 320, 322,329, 352-3, 356-8, 

360. 620 
—R. P., 461 
—S., 10, 15 


Matri-Vishnu, m. 99 Mitra Misra, a., 296, 321 

Matsya, co., 107-8 Ml^hchhas, peo., 36, 249, 367, 557 

Matsya Parana, 12, 36, 443, 510, 563 Modagiri, loc., 8 
Matsya-sukta-tantra of Halayudha, 357 Mo-kie-tho, loc., 8 


Matsyavasa, loc., 579,636 
Matsyendranatha t., 339, 341-5, 351, 
386-7, 422-3 

Ma-Twan-Lin, trvir., 65, 79 
Mayadevi, MS. illustn., 551 
Mayagalasimha (s^Bhaskara), ^., 157 
Mayna,/, 186 

MaynamaU (Madanavatl) q., 385 
Maynamaii cp. of Harikaladeva Rana- 
vankamalla, 29, 258, 424 
Maynamati-Gopichand legend, 19 
Maynamatir-kot, loc., 186 
McCrindle, J. W.. 41 660, 662 
Medh Mound, Gokul, excvs ,512 
Medhstithi (Fithimedha), m., 306, 
Mega, mouth of Ganges, 11, 45 
Megasthenes, trvir., 41, 660 
Meghesvara temple Ins., Bhuvanesvara, 
366 

Mcharcp. ot Dsmodara-deva, 17, 24, 
29, 253, 555 

Mehsrakula (Mtikula), loc , 32 
Meherauli Iron Pillar Ins. of Chandra, 
47-8 

Mela-paryTiya-ganana, 623 
Merutunga, a., 365 
Midhunapura, city, 163 
Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no, loc., 69 
milikkhas (Mlechchhas), peo., 37 
Milinda-panha, 10-12, 661 
MimHvisd'Sarvasva of Halayudha, 318, 
356 

MimSvisS-^dstra-sarvasva of Halayudha, 
356 

Mim-chelana, 186, 252 
Minanatha, a., 339, 342-3, 385, 423 


Monahan, F. J., 42 
Mokshakaragupta, a., 337, 418 
Monghyr cp. of Devapaia, 102-3,106-7, 
109. 113-4, 121-2, 126, 185, 188, 
277, 305 

Mooier-Wiiliams, 580 
Mookerjee, Sir Asutosh, 324 
—Radhakamal, 7,19 
Radhakumud, 57, 661 
Mrichchhakafika of sndraka, 267 
Mfigasikhavana, loc., 69 
Mfigasthapana-stupa, Varendra, MS. 
illustn., 69, ‘485 

Mtikula (Meharakula), loc., 19, 32,186 
Muia-sanjivani, comm,, of Halayudha, 
357 

Mudgagiri, /oc., 31, 111 
Mudra-raksliasa of Visakhadalta, 306 
Mugdha-bodha, lex. ,314 
Mugdha-bodha of Madhava, 315 
Mughisuddin Yuzbck, k., 224 
Muhammad Bakhiyar Khiiji, 223-4, 
242-6, 262, 418 

Muhammad Ghuri, Sultan, 226 
Muhammad-ibn-Kasim, 245 
Mukhalinga images: Asutosh Mus. 

441 ; Madariganj 441; Unakoti 441 
Mukhati, vill., 629 
Mukherji, Harekrishna, 367 
Mukhopadhyaya H., K., 146 
Muktavastu, loc., 579 
Muktavetii (Trive^i), loc,, 33 
, Muktesvara temple, Bhuvanesvara, 502 
Mukundarama, Kavikankana, 21 
Mummuniraja, eh., 124 
Mufi ja, Vr.kpati, k., 358, 582 
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Muojuig, CO., 183 
Mursri, o., 13,31, 306 
Muriri (Vishnu) temple, 10 
MOrtigapa, t., 686 
Mntibas.pco., 36 
MU'tig Btsan>po, k., 124,178 

Nabbsdasa, a., 368 
Nsda-pada, Siddha t., 347 
N'a40’Pan4ito-gitika, 346 
Nadiya, ‘cap. city, 223-5, 236, 242-7, 
251-3 

Nadiya Vanga Samaja, 628-9 
Nadol Ins. of Rayapala, 688 
Na fn-ti (=TirabhIikti 7), co., 92 
Nagas, peo., 203 

Nagabhata ii, k., 13,102,105, 110-12, 
118 123 178-9 

Nagabodhi ’(‘’buddhi), sch., 337, 419 
Nagahava, r., 420 
Nagara Brahmanas, 589 
Nagarahara, loc„ 122 
NagSrjuna, sch., 337, 340, 348, 419-20 
Nagarjma-bodhIsattva-suhrJUekha, 414 
Nagarjunikonda Ins., 11-2, 39 
Nagasesha (^Patanjali), lex., 681 
Nagavaloka, ^.,112 
Nagiratta, loc., 565 
Nagna caste, 64, 75, 

Nahar, Prithwi Singh, 471 

—Puran Chand, 411 
Nahusha, myth k , 197 
Naihati cp. of Vallalasena, 21,26,206, 
208, 210, 216, 232, 399, 593, 643, 
653, 657 

Naimittika-murddho-abhighrana, cerm. 
598 

Naishadha-charita of Srlharsha, 306-7, 
588 

Naishadhananda of Kshemisvara, 309 
Naishkarmya-siddhi of Suresvara 300 
nala, land-measure, 25, 652-3 
Nala, myth. k„ 307-8, 399 
Nalagiri, leg. elephant, 466 
Nalanda monastery, 60. 69, 86-7, 101, 
122, 142. 186, 276. 299. 326, 329-33, 
336,348,415 419-20,671-2,679-81 
Nalanda cp. of Devapala, 121, 217 
Nalanda cp. of Dharmapala, 208,277, 
279 

Nalanda cp. of Samudragupta, 31 
Nalanda Seal Ins. of Uanavarman, 23, 
65-6 

Nalanda Seal Ins. of Vinyagupta 


Nandana, comm., 655 
Nangata Pukhan, province, 183 
Nanna-Narayapa (Vishpu), 401-2 
Nanyadeva, k., 141, 164-5, 170, 209, 
211-2, 214, 216-7 
Nanya-mandu/u, 16, 24 
Napoleon, emp., 75 
Narada, a., 267, 576 
Naradatta, t., 317 

Narasimha images: Paikor 436;Rampal 
436; Vikrampur 436 
Narasimha ii, k., 163 
Narasimha rv. A:., 163 
Narasiraharjuna, k., 157 
Naratliu, k., 257 
Narayana, a., 636 
Narayana, br., 631 
Narayana, comm, 306 
Narayana, officer, 316 
Narayana, scholiast, 3IS-9 
Narayapabhadra, ch., 80, 86 
NarayapaBhatta, a., 322 
Narayapadasa, a, 368 
Narayana-deva, 256 
Narayapapala, Kamboja k., 131-4 
Narayaiiapala, Pala k., 26, 31,102,120, 
125-8, 130-32, 140, 188-9, 191, 274, 
276, 305, 396, 401,405, 426, 540. 
Narayapapala ii, 190 
Narayapasena suz„ 248 

Narendragupta (=Sasanka ?), k., 59 
Naro-pa (Nado-pa, Nada, Nada-pada, 
Naro, Narota-pa, Nada), Siddha t, 
340, 346, 419-20 
Nasik Ins. of Rishabhadatta, 666 
.Nasiruddin Muhammad Shah, Sultan, 
226 , 

Nat^sa Siva image (inscribed), Bharella, 
192-3 

Natha cult, 338-9, 343, 345, 347,423 
Natha-yogis, 344 
Natya-Sastra of Bharata, 296, 303 
Nutya-suira of Bharata, 212, 616 
Naujah. A:. 249 

Navadurga image, Porsha, 453 
Navadvipa, cap. city, 239, 251 
Navagirvv pa (Kharavana ?), k., 256 
Navagraha relief, Kankaiidighi, 459 
Navagrama, V///., 21,687 
Nava-sahasahka-charlta of Srlharsha. 
307 

Navya, co., 16, 25 

NavyavakaSikS, co., 16, 23,26, 30, 51, 
271,565, 659 


Dvadagaditya, 50 

NBlanda Stone Ins. of Vipulagrlmitra, 
199,493 

Nalendra, loc., 493,495. 502 
Nama.-karana, cerm., 597-8 
Nami-sadhu, comm., 310 
Nana, mm., 588 
Nanda dyn., 44 
Nandas, peo., 143 


Nayapala, Kamboja k., 133-4, 139,282 
Nayapala, Pala A., 144-6,148-9.176,189. 

191^316, 336, 407, 420, 549, 674, 676 
Nedunjadaiyan (^JatilavarmanWA., 589 
Nchakashthi, he., 16' 

Neil, R.A.‘, 409 
Neminatha, Tirthankara, 465 
Nepala , co., 125, 208-9, 304 
Nesari cp., 178 
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Nidnm {-Rug-vinikhayd) of Madhava, 
315, 318 

Nidam-'sastra of Ullan^, 414 
Nidhanpur cp. of Bhaskaravarman, 78 
294, 396, 405, 5£6, 646, 657 
NidravaJi, he., 158, 211 
Niiakantha, comm., 10 
Npainbara, br., 366, 631 
Nilgund Ins. of Amoghavarsha i, 14 
Nimdighi miniature stone temple, 499 
Nirdosha-kida-panjika of Mahesa, 623, 
626 

Nirgranthas, sect, 294, 409, 411, 425 
Nirjarapura, loc, 218 
Nirriti image, R.M., 463 
Nirupama, donor, 498 
Nirvana Era, 235, 260 
Nischalakara, comm., 318 
Nishadas, trtbe, 557, 562 

Nishkramana, cerm., 597 
Nissankamalla, k., 1^8 
Nitivarroan, a., 309-10, 359 
Nityananda. t., 424 
Nivrittinatha, t., 386 
Niyal Tigin, Ahmad, c/j., 141 
Nripura, loc., 31 
Nndiah, cap. city, 242-3 
Nulo Panchanana, a, 623, 
Nyaya-kandali, comm., of bridharadasa, 
21,312-3,588, 636 
Nyaya-manjan of Jayantabhatta, 687 
Nyaya-matrika (—Vyavahdra'^)of 
Jimutavahana, 324 

Nydya-ramamdlika {—Vyavahdra- 
mdtrikd) of Jlmutavahana, 324 
Nydya-siddhyaloka of Chandragomin, 
298,330, 681 

Obermiller, E., 100 

Odantapuri monastery, 115, 333,335, 
417, 673-4,682 
OddSi-vIshaya, 138 

Oddiyana (Uddiy3na,Odiyana,Odyana), 
CO., 333, 341, '346-7, 349 
Odivisa,^ co., 182-3, 333, 348-9 
OiHra-deaa, co., 495 
Oditdi-vishaya, 581 
Odra-Magadhi Pravritti, 304 
O-Io-na-shuen, min. ', 92 
Omani, tribe, 561 
O-rgyan (=Uddiyana), co,. 333 

Paddrtha-dhttma-samgraha of Prasasta- 
pada, 312-3,588 
Padmanabba, comm., 313 
Padmaprabha, prince, 677 
Padma Parana, 252, 433 
Padmasambh'ava, t., 333,672-3 
Padmavajra, t., 340,344,346,349 
Padmavati,/., 368 
Paduna,/,, 186, 385 
Paduvanva, ‘oc., 20, 158 
Padyanagara (Vidya®), city, 347 


Padydvali of Rlpa Gosvamin, 310, 362 
Pag Sam Jon Zang of Sumpa Mkhan-Po, 
100, 191, 247, 325, 331, 588,672-4, 
681-3 

Paharpur cp. (ge. 159), 49, 270,410, 
412, 426, 644, 652-3 
Paharpur exevs., 504 
Paharpur temple, 525 
Paikor Pillar ins. of Lakshmikarpa, 146, 
200 

Painting, mss. : Ashtasdhasrikd-PrajnS~ 
pdramitd 548-9; Bodhicharydvatara 
549; Kdrat}4avyuha 549; Pcncha- 
rakshd 549 ; Sawamura 549 ; 552 
Paithinasi, a., 601 

Pdka-ridhi of Divakarachandra, 336 
Palaesimundu, co., 39 
Palakapya C°kappa), a., 295-6 
Palapala,^., 31, 172 

Palasavtindaka, loc., 268,565 
Palibothra, city, 42,660 
PaUavas,/;eo., 120 
Pallinada, vill., 686 
Paloura, loc., W1 
Pafpa (Palpoi-than) loc., 676 
Paficha-Gauda, co., 14,108 
PanchakhanHa co., 589 
Panichala, co., 406 
Panchala-madhyamB Pravritti, 304 
Pancha-mahayajna, sac, 396 
Panchama Simha, Lichchhavi k., 183 
Panchamasimha, k. of Saur&shtra, 331 
Panchanagarl, co., 30,265, 565 
Pancharakshd, 228 
Panchardtra, 402-3,430, 433 
Panchasimha, k., 331 
Pancha-stupa, sect, 410 
Panchatantra, 527 
Panjhavasa-man(ia/a, 25 
Panchobh cp. of Samgrsma-Gupta, 261 
Pandava-kuladi-psi-Bbda, 256 
Panday, H., 259 
Pandey, K.C. 212 
Pandit, Sankar Pandurang, 82, 94 
Paniita-sarvasva of HalByudha, 356 
Pandita-vihHra, monastery, 34, 417, 420 
Pspdus, pco., 38 

Pandubhumi monastery, 326, 337 
Pandudasa, m., 313,588 
Pun ini. le.x., 10, 12, 29, 291-3, 297-300 
Panitabhumi, cap. city, 9 
Panjara, sarkar, 158 
Paodumba, vtll., 158 
Parabala, k., 114,123 
Parakramabsbu ii, k., 68 
Paramardi, k., 679,687 
Para^ayi-v/s/iaya, 29 
Paras'kara, a., 355, 357 
Pdraskara Grihya-sutra, 355,357 
Para§urame§vara temple, Bhuvanefivana, 
499 502 

PdrSyana of Chandra, 297 
Parganati San, 235-6 
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Pargane Bhulua San, 236 
Pargiter, F.E.. 51, 53,70,268,652. 659 
Ptnbhadra, family, 323 
Piribhadra ("hsla), vi//., 637 
PUriJata-haraj^a-riataka of Umapati 
UpBdhyaya, 365, 372 
PirijUta-numjarl of Madaoa, 687 
Parliishfaparvan of Hemachandra, 44 
Paritosha, m., 148 
Parivrajaka kings, 55 
Parpasavari image, Vikrampur, 474 
pBTgva, r, 409-10 

Pargvanatha images : Ajimganj 411; 
Babulara 465; Deulbhira 465; Kanta- 
benia 465 

Parthasarathi MiSra, a., 356 
Parvatl image, R.M., 546 
ParyUya-ratm-mala of Madhava, 315 
Pakhima-kbatika, co., 26-8,653 
Pashapa-chaturdasi, cerm., 606-7 
Pasi, district, 683 
Pabpatas, sect, 405, 685 
Pasupati, 6r., 355-6 
Pasupatidhara, a., 356 
Pasupati Ins. of Jayadeva ii, 85 
pataka (bhu'^), land-measure. 653 
Pataliputra. city, 31, 43, 67, 69, 113, 
293, 342,409,663 
Patanjali, lex., 293,297, 406 
Pateikkara (Pattikera), co., 257-8 
Pathari Pillar Itis of Parabala, 114 
Patikanagara, cap. city, 186 
Patikkara (Pattikera), co., 257-8 
Patothamya temple. Pagan, 496, 503 
pattikera (Paftikeraka), co., 19, 32,147, 
227, 254, 257-9, 347, 422, 424, 473 
Pattikeraka monastery, 417-8 
Paul, Pramode La), 199 
Paupdras,pe0., 37-8 
Paupdt^-6/f«A://, 24,204, 656 
pauniraka linen, 655 
paun4raka sugar-cane, 650, 656 
Pauptb^aka-Vasudeva, k., 38 
Paundrakas,peo., 564 
Paupdravardhana-Mw/cti, 195,204 
Paundravardhaua, city, 84 
Paupdravardhanapura, city, 20 
Paush’tika-karman, cerm , 597 
Pavana-duta of Dhoyi, 10, 32-3, 252, 
363-4,609-10, 613, 6l5, 617-9 
Pelliot, Paul, 411 

Pendrabandh cp. of Pratapamalla, 688 
Peri. N., 2 8 

Peripliis of the Erythraean Sea, 11, 30, 
39,43-5, 655, 659. 661-4 
Petech, Lucciano, 91-2, 124-5 
Peterson, Paul, 309, 311, 316, 362 
Pethada, scribe, 688 
Petleik Pagodas, 529 
Phalgugrama, vi7/., 251 
Phayre. A P.,193, 257 , 

Phul-byun (^rDipankara Srijnana), 674 
PhuUahari monastery, 346.417,4M 


Phullara,/, 392 
PhullaSri, he., 18 
Pillai, Swamikannu, 232 
Pinakanandin, m., 311 
Pihgala-chchhandah-sutra, 357-8 
Pihgalamata of Srikantha, 405-6 
Pischel, R.O., 309, 362-5, 367-71 
Pithapuram Ins. of Malla i, 131 
Pithi, CO., 156,165, 233-4,259-61 
Pitho, br., 631 

Pitri-dayita of Aniruddha, 352, 355,600, 

615, 638 

Pliny, a., 2, 10, 42, 659, 662 
Plutarch, a , 41, 43 
Po-lo-ho monastery, 414 
Ponna, viil., 685 
Poros, k., 43 
Porter, 560 

Po-sb*-po (Po-ki-p’o, Po-ki-sha) monas¬ 
tery, 413, 489 

Prabandha-chintamani Of Merutunga,365 
Prabandha-chintamani of RajaSekhara, 
307 

Prabha, comm., of Nikhalakara, 318 
Prabhakara, /., 313 
Prabhakaravardhana, k., 58,61, 71 
Prabhavaka-charita, 112 
Prabhavati, /, 674 
Prabhavati, q., 86,426, 524 
Prabodha-chandrodaya of Krishnami.sra, 
14,21, 313 

Pradyumnesvara ^(Vishnu), 4(X)-2 
Pradyumnesvara (Siva) temple, Deopara, 
212, 365 

Pragjyotisha, co., 116-7, 219, 365 
Pragjyotishas, peo., 117 
Pragjyotisha-6/7«ArtJ, 23-4, 117, 168, 273 
Prajapati, br., 637 
Prajapatinandin,/H., 311 
Prajnabhadra (=Tilopa), S i d d h a t., 
346 

Prajnakaramati, comm, 331 
Prajnapana, 15, 22, 25, 37 
Prajnaparamita, 360 
Prajnaparamita image, Maldah Mus., 
All 

Prajnavarman, a., 337 , 

Prakarana-pahjika of Salikanatha, 313 
Prakasa, comm., of Malayudha, 357 
PrakaSa, comm., of Narayana, 306, 318 
Prakrita-paihgttla 169, 39(5-91 
Pralambha, k., 117 
Prapahchasaro’tantra, 447 
Prasanna-rUghava of Jayadeva, 368 
Prabstapada, a., 312-3 
Prasioi (Prasii), peo., 35, 41-4, 292, 

616, 650, 662 
Pratapadasa, a., 588 
Pratapaditya, k., 10 
Pratapamalla, k., 688 
Pratapasiihha, k., 157 
Pratiraja, scribe, 688 
Pratlshtha-sagara of Vallalasena, 353 
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Pratitasena, it., 249 
Prayaga, he., 70 

PrayaSchitta-nirupana of Bhavadeva 
Bbatta, 321 

PrSyaichittO’prakarana of Bhavadeva 
^ Bhatta, 319. 322, 543, 576 
Pnnsep, James, 226-7 
PFishthima-pottaka, he., 565 
Pfithu, myth, k., 198,399 
PFithuraja, k., 248 
PFithuvira (“javira, “viraja), k., 59 
pFithvidhara, br., 631 
PFithvipala (=Haravarsha ?), 123 
PFithviraja iii, k., 224, 678 
Prithviraja-vijaya, 105 
Pritichandra, k., 193 
Priyahgu, cap. city, 32, 133-4 
Przyiuski, Jean, 408-9, 416 
Pseudostomon, mouth of Ganges, 11 
Ptolemy, a., 2,10-1, 22, 29, 39, 42-3, 6« 
Pukkasas, tribe, 36 
PuUndas, tribe, 36, 557, 563, 593 
Puiiisavana, cerm., 595 


Radhaka,14 

Radha-KFishpa cult, 403 
Radha-Krishna (7) relief, PihSrpur, 
530-31 

Radhakrishnan, Sir Sarvapalli, 301 

Radhanpur CP., 178 

Radhapur, city, 14 

Radhe (>=Radha), co., 686 

‘Rae Lakhmaplah,’ k., 33, 230,242-3 

Raghava, k., 211, 214 

Raghavan, V., 302 

Raghava-pan(j.anya of Kavirgja, 311,363 
Raghavendra, a. 628 
Ragholi CP. of Jayavardhana, 82 
Raghu, leg. k , 294, 650 
Raghukulaguru (Surya) temple, Suhma, 
10 

Raghunandana, a., 319,321,323-4,3524, 
356, 361, 633 

Raghu-vainia of Kalidasa, 15, 42, 109, 
279, 617, 650 

Rahan cp. of Madanapala, 165 
Rahma (Ruhmi), co., 122 


Punavadhana (=Pundravardhana), city, Rahula, sch., 688 
29,412 ' Rahula. Siddhacharya, 349 

Pundras, peo., 7-8, 20, 29, 36-8, 263, Rahulabhadra, Siddha r., 341, 348-8 


291, 402, 563 

Pundranagara, city, 7, 9, II, 20, 29, 44, 
64, 415, 649 

Pundravardhana, city, 5, 44,102, 188-4, 
270 

Pundravardhana-6A'«Ar/i, 9,11, 23-6, 31, 
49, 217, 280, 524, 653 
Pundravardhaniya, Jaina ascetic order. 
493 

Piintiru, vi7/., 686 

Punyavardhana (=Pundravardhana), 
CO., 412 

pura^a, coins, 668 
Purana-sarvasva of Halayudha, 357 
Puri,‘city, 214 
Purnachandra, k., 193-4 
Purnavarman, k., 78 
Purnravas, myth, k,, 197 
Purushoitama, br., 357 
Purushottoma, lex.. 314, 358-9 
Purusliottama, of Deva family, 253 
Purushottamadeva, a. 297 
Purushottamasena, Kumara, 227 
Purushottarnasimha, ch., 260 
Purushottama-tika, comm., 359 
Purvagrsma, vill., 636, 683, 685 
Pwva-karanagama. 446, 

Purva-khatika, co., 26, 222 
Pnrvaraja, k., 121 
Pushkararia, he., 30,45,48, 520 
Pushyabhntis, peo., 51,61 ^ 

Pustaka-pathopaya of Dsnasila, 336 
Putali (Putuli, Puttali),acA., 337 


Rahulagupta, t., 674 
Rahulamitra, Bbikshu, 427, 

Rajabhata, k., 98-9, 414 
Rajadhiraja ii, Chola k., 683 
Rajaditya-Gupta, k., of Jayapura, 261 
Rajagriha, city, 466 
Rajaraja (“bhata), k., 17, 86-7, 89, 99 
Rajaraja n, Chola k., 683 
Rajasekhara, a., 124, 304, 307, 309 
Rajasekhara, comm., 313 
Rajatarangini of Kalhana, 14, 98, 408, 
586. 616, 619, 644 
Rajavali, 248 
Rsjavallabha, a., 315 
Rsjavallabha, k., 4 
Raja-vihara, monastery, 413 
Rajendra Cho^a, A., 133, 137, 139,141, 
143, 148, 176, 196,199, 205, 209-10, 
308,396 

Rajanagar, city, 4 
Rnjm.city, 348, 419 
Rajyapala, Kamboja k., 133-4,190 
Rajyapala, Pala k., 125-6, 131-2, 140, 
160, 167, 185, 480 
Rajyasri, q , 58, 61-3, 71-2, 74 
RSjyavardhana, k., 61-3, 71-6 
Rakhang, co., 183 
Ral (•^Radha), co., 22, 226 
Ral-pa-can,'A., 124-5 
Rama, epic hero, 114,119,121, 312, 399 
Ramabhadra, A., 118 
Ramachandra Kiivibharati,p., 687 
Ranui'CharUa of Abhinanda, 123-4, 


310-11 


Qutb Minar, Delhi, 47 Rama<hariia of Sandhyakara Nandi, 20, 

Qutb-ud-Din, Sultan, 225,242, 247 27, 32, 37, 100-2, 146, 150-54, 156, 

162-4, 166-7, 181, 184, 202, 211,141, 
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259, 275, 311, 320, 418, 585, 606, 
615-9, 644, 649-51, 657 
Rsmad&sa, p., 365 
Rsmadeva, a., 67 
RsmadevI, q., 216,218 
Rsm&devi (Rsdbs”, 368 

Ramaksota, a., 632 
Rffinsnanda ^nns, a.,623 
Rimapala, cap. city, 249 
RSimapala, k., 23,32,101,149-51,154-69. 
180-81, 199, 202, 204, 210-11, 215, 
218, 251,259, 274-5, 311-2, 317, 335-7, 
548, 585, 591,619,644,682 
Ramasiddhi-pStaAra, 16, 18 
Ramauti (=Ramavatj), cap. city, 32 
Ramavati, cap. city, 32-3, 160, 251, 
418,617,619, 644 

RantSyana, 140, 150, 166, 295, 311, 
391-2,426, 526-7, 600 
Ramesvara, loc., 399 
Ramganj cp. of Isvaraghosha, 146,275, 
281, 651 

Rampal cp. of Srichandra, 16, 18, 
194,656 

Rapastambha, k., 128 
Ranastira, k., 138-9, 210 
Rangpur Sahitya Parishat, 461 
Ranjavati. pres., 392 
Rannadevi, q., 114 
Rao,* R. Subba, 162 
—T. A. Gopioatha, 432. 445, 449, 452, 
454, 458, 475, 477 
Rapson, E. J., 666 
Rarg (=KBdha), cfl,, 410 
Rasa-kaumudi of Madhava, 315 
Rasa-manJari, comm , of Sankaramisra, 
367 

Rasapala. k., 185 
Rasika-jlvana of Bbanukara, 315 
Rasika-priya, comm., of Kumbha, 367 
Rathikasena, k., 249, 

Ratnakara-Hunti (=santi-pa), a., 332 
Ratnakara-santi, t., 336,674, 676, 682-3 
Ratnakirti, prince, 299 
Ratnapala, k., 149, 160, 348, 419 
Ratnaprabha, comm. 3l6 
Ratnasambhava images: R.M., 497 ; 

Vikrampur 498 
Ratnavajra, 683 
Rattamattika monastery, 31 
Rautu (Bhusuku, santideva), a , 331 
Raverty, H. G , 242 
Ray, Basanta Kumar, 592 
—Basanta Ranjan, 361, 383 
—Hem Chandra, 83,110,119,137, 142, 
149, 190-91, 199 
—-Jogesh Chandra, 361 
—Sir Praphulla Chandra, 316 
Rayamukuta, comm., 297, 310, 361 
RByamuku(a, /cjc., 314-5, 359 
R&yapala, k., 688 
Rnyarideva, k., 214 


Raychaudhuri, Hem Chandra, 13.19,48. 

57,61,81,121. 233-4,260,402-3, 590 
Rennell, Major!., 1,11, 32, 217 
Revanta images : Badkamta 459; Ghat- 
Dagar458-9 ; I.M.459 
Rewa Ins., of Malayasimha, 200 
Rewa Stone Ins. of the time of Karna, 

144,197, 200, 587 
Rgya-tson-gru Senge, amb., 675 
Rigveda, 396 
itik-samhitd, 25, 263 
Rinchhen Zah-po, /., 674 
Rishabhadatta (^Ushavadata), ch., 666 
Rishabbanatha images : Barabhum 464; 
‘ Surohor 464, 542 
Risely, Sir Herbert, 560, 563, 565, 571 
Roer, E., 306 
Rohitagiri, loc., 32, 194 
Rohitasvagiri. loc., 194 
Rohtasgarh seal-matrix Ins., of Sasanka, 
59 

Rolla-vayika, loc., 565 
Romapada, k , 295-6 
Rouse, W H. D., 331 
Roy, Dwijendra Lai, 246 
—J. M., 219, 236, 240-41,396 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 239, 309 353, 356-7, 362, 
390-91, 548-9 

Ruchipati Upadhyaya, comm., 306 
Riickert, F., 368 
Rudoka, ch., 154 
Rudra cult, 404 
Rudradatta, donor, 413 
Rudradatta, Maharaja, 49, 264 
Rudradhara, c., 352 
Rudramana, A., 583 
Rudramba, q., 684 
Rudrasikhara, k., 157 
Rudra-Siva cult, 291 
Rudrata, a., 310 
Rudra-yamala, 444 

Rug-vini&chaya (Nidana) of Madhava, 
315 318 

Ruhini (Rahma'.co., 12’, 655 
Ruins of monasteries : Paharpur 490; 

Rsjbadi 489 ; Rakshasidahga 489 
Rupa Gosyamin, p., 362, 369 
rupaka, coins, 665 
Rupa-mandana, 433, 438 
Russel, 570, 586 

Sahara, Siddha /., 419 

Sabara-pa (Sabara-pa), Siddha /., 327, 
, 348 , 

Sabaras (Savaras), tribe, 36, 474, 557, 
, 563. 593 

Subari (=Saraha), Siddha /., 349 

Sabda-bheda-prakana of Purushottama, 

, 360 

Sabda-chandrlku of Chakrapapidatta, 
habda.-kalpadrt4ma, 14-5 
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^a^-pr^,pa of Suresvara, 317, 585 

Sabhar Ins. of Harischandra, 418 

Sachau, E. C, 301 

Sadachandra. k., 48 

Sada Sena, 249 

SadaMna, Ar., 227, 248-9 

Sadasiva image, 444, 544 

SadSaiva Image Ins. of Gop]la in. 

167, 444 

Sadasiva-mudra, 427 
Sadbhsva-sambhu, t. 684 
Sadukti-karnanrrita of Sridharadasa, 219 

225, 227, 230, 232. 310, 317, 320. .153. 

356, 362, 364-5. 367, 369. 636 
Sagara, myth, k., 100, 399 
Sagarapala, Nagaraja, 100 
Sdgara-praka&a 623 
Sahsbadin {=Shjhab-ud-din Muham¬ 
mad Ohuri), Sultan, 678 
Sahaja-dharma, 424 
Sahaja-giti of ssntideva, 331 
Sahaja-siddha, 339, 341, 343. 345, 347 
Sahajiya sect. 370, 384, 24 
Sahasamalla, A., 198 
Sahitya-darpana, 309, 364, 371 
Sahni, Dayaram, 494 


321, 330, 377, 411, 414, 422, 584, 
609, 653, 679 
Samatata-man^iala, 25, 29 
Samavaltana,'cerm. 600 
Samaveda, 305, 396 
Samba, k., 583 

Sambandha^nir^aya of LSlmoban Vidya« 
nidhi, 251 

Sambandha-vlveka of Bhavadcva 
Bhatta, 323, 601-3 
Saiubhfama, a., 325 

, SaiTidha*bhasha, 329-30 
Samgraha-tlka of Sridhara Bhatta, 313 
Sjiigrsma-Gupta, fc., 261-2 
Saihkakota (Sahkakota), city, 158, 240 
Sdmkhva-karika of Isvarakfishna, 301 
Samkshipta-sara, system of grammar, 314 
Samskara-paddhati (= Chhdndoga-karma- 
mishthdna°) of Bhavadcva Bhatta, 322 
Samudda-vanija-Jataka, 661 
Samudra. niyth.pers., 100 
Samudragupta, emp,, 17, 31, 45, 47-9 
Samudra kula, 103 
Samudrasena, piince, 38 
Saiavftdaka, m., 71-2 
Savivarodaya-tantra, 351 


Saila dyn., 82 
Saila-sarvajna, p., 365 
Sailendra </>«., 121 
Sainyabhita HI, A., 130 
Sailodbhava dyn., 60, 78.130 
iiaiva-sarvasva of Halayudha, 356 
Sakadvipa, co., 570, 628 
Sakala-dvipikd, 628 
SSkambhari he., 688 
Sakati, river. 20, 579-80 
Saketa, he., 70 
Sakot. pargana, 158 
Sakrotthana. cerm., 607 
kti.hr., 678 

ktipur CP. of Lakshmanasena, 

, 631.668 

Sakti-sambhu, /., 684 
Saktisangama-tantra, 14 
^ktjsvami, min , 310, 678. 687 
Salai, peo., 39 
Sala putra, he., 346 
faletore, B. A., 341 
§aiikanatha, a., 313 
Salike, CO., 39 
^liputra, he., 342, 349-50 
Sallakshanavarman, k., 679 
Samachsradeva, k., 26, 51-4, 90,271-2, 
274, 666 

Snmalavarman, A.,200-201,203-4, 281-2 
602, 628 

Samantabhadra of Chandrakirti, 299 
Samantasara cp. of Harivarman, 201-2 
Samantasena, k., 205-10,397 
Samantasubha. k, 342 
Samatafa, co , 2,17-8,24-6,31, 45, 47, 
49-55, 77, 85-6, 99. 134, 137, 294, 


Sai]iyutta Nikdya, 9 
San, Bengali, 91 
Sanatana, k , 334. 682-3 
Sanchadhara, p., 362 

Sanchi Sttipa Ins, mentioning Punava- 
dhana, 29 

Sandhyakara Nandi, p., 20, 27-9, 32, 
.37, 100. 150, 166, 311, 320, 585, 606 
Sahgoku,/., 320 
Sahgu. gen., 139 

Sanjan cp. of Amoghavarsha i, 1*2,179 
Sankanat, city, 158, 243 
Sankara, a., 300-01 
Sankara, comm., 74 
$ahkaradhara, official, 288 
Rahkaragapa./cMrf, 111 
^hkaramisra, eomm., 367-8 
Sahkarshana, m., 357 
Sahkasya,’city, ^66 
^ankatagrama, he. 158 
Sahkhadhara, a., 325 
Sank ha Ja taka, 661 
Sahkha Smriti, 591 

Sankrityayana, Rahula, 327, 332, 336-42, 
345-50 

Sannagara monastery, 417-8 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, 483 
Santa-sambhu, t., 686 

, §anti ('■-paj, Siddha t., 332,340-41 
&ntideva,fl, 327, 331,339, 345 
Santideva (Bhusuku), t., 332 
§antldeva, t. of Asrama-vihara, 413 
^ntinatha image, Ujani, 465 
Santirakshita (=SaDta“), a., 301, 332-3, 

, 339, 672-4, 681 

Saniivarman f=&nniideva). a., 331 
Saptagrnma. port city, 4,6, 33,661 
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SSradstilaka-tantra, 442,449-51,458 
SaptaSati (Sat/asai) of Hala, 403 
Saraha (“-pS), Siddha r.,327, 339-42, 
, 348-9, 383-5 419-20 
Parana, p., 219, 363, 367 
^rapadatta, a., 239, 367 
Sara^iadcva, lex., 314-5, 359, 367 
Ssrasvata, co., 14 
Sarasvata, system of grammar, 314 
Sarasvati image, Chhatingrama, 440 
Saraswati, Sarasi Kumar, 403, 437,441 
456-7, 459-63, 484-5, 525 
Saraval\ of KalySnavarman, 321 
Sarayii river, 629 
Saridega, co., 348 

Sarkar, Girindra Mohan, 10, 206, 232 
—^Himansu Biiusan, 671 
—Sir Jadunath, 153 
—Kshitish Chandra, 432 
Sarma, Haradatta, 362 
—Paramesvar, 354 
—Ramavatara, 360, 362, 636 
—Somnath, 366 
—Umesh Chandra, 67 
Sarnfith Image Ins. of Mahipala i, 140, 

, 142, 176, 180 
Strragadeva, Vaghela, k., 369 
ftarhgadhara, p., 310 
tiarngadhara-paddhati, 296, 310-11, 362 
Saroruha (Sarojavajra, Saroruhavajra), 
Siddha 345, 347-9 
^rva, Maharsja, 179 
8arva-dar!iana-samgraha of Mudhava, 
335 

Sarva-deva-pratish^ha-paddhati of Tri- 
vikrama-sTiri. 320 
SarvajHamitra, a., 299 
Sarvananda, lex., 297, 314, 359-61, 378, 
600,612, 631,636 
Sarvananda Mtgra, a , 623 
Sarvananda-nSga, comm., 309 
Sarvanga-simdan, comm., of Aruna- 
datta, 318 

Sarvsni (Durgs) images : Deuibndl 
, (inscribed; 86, 450, 524, 537 
SarvHPtara, donee, 648 
.^arvavarman k., 57-8 
SasCnka, k , 3! 52-4, 56, 58-68, 71-80, 
85, 90. 113, 264. 405, 416, 426. 583, 

, 629,666 
Sasideva, art., 534 


-P. P. S., 309 

>=Sesagiri, 361 

—Srinivasa, 256 

—T. Ganapati, 63 

—V. Subrahmanya, 321 

Satananda, m., 311 

Satapatha Brahmana, 35, 290, 294 

Satata-Padmavatl-V/fAflyfl, 25, 196 

Sstgaon, sarkar, 158 

^trughna, suz., 248 

Satsai of Viharilal, 367 

Sat-Samatafa, co., 534 

Sattasai (Saptakii) of Hala, 366 

Satvants, sect, 402 

Satyapir-bhita shrine, 486-7 

&unaka, br., 637 

Saundarya-lahari, 445 

SaurasenI Apabhram^, 380-82, 385, 390 

Saurashtra, co., 331,626 

Sauva, lex., 297 

Savara-sampradaya, sect, 341 

Savari-pada (Savara°), Siddha 338-41 

^varlgvara, (=Savara-p5), 341 

Savarotsava, fest., 606 

Sayana, comm , 355 

Schie'fner. Anton. 182, 342 

Schritger, F. M., 451 

Schoff, W H,. 650, 655 

Seka-'-^ubhodaya, 180,247,380, 391 

Sekodde^a-tika of Naro-pa, 346 

Sen, Dinesli Chandra, 186, 252, 418 

—Gangaprasad, 317 

—J S., 592 

—Nabin Chandra, 246 

—Nishikanta, 317 

—P. C, 11 

—Prabhash Chandra, 100 
—Sukumar, 181, 247, 403-4 
—Vijayratna, 317 
Scng-ha-pu-lo, loc., 197 
Seramporc College Library, 362 
fecshii-Narayana (Vishnu), 402 
Setaka (Oesaka), ru.,‘l0 
Shahabuddin, Sultan, 248 
Shahidullah, Muhammad, 177, 328, 330, 
332,334, 34J, 347-9,38 5-6, 388. 608, 
612, 617 

Shah Jellal, gen., 256 
Shams-i Siraj ‘Afif, o., 19 
Shapur, A., 76 

ShashthI images : Mirpur 461 ; Santa 


f{(istra-dipika of Purthassrathi Mi§ra, 356 461 
Sastri.H. Krishna, 458, 590 Shsyista Khan, feud.,H 

—H'araprasad, 48, 98-9. 143, 147, 150-51, Sheng-Chi, trvlr.. 87, 99, 414-5 
155. 157-61, 179, I8I, 203-4, 227-8, 233, Shergharh, pargana, 157 
239. 295, 308, 316, 323, 328-9, 331, Shihab-ud-din Muhammad Ghnrj,Sultan, 
33.3-4,341-2, 344-5, 347, 350. 352-3, 678 

357-9, 361, 364, 369, 383. 388,396. Shivaji, ch., IS 
400, 419, 549 5bweinthi, pres., 257 

—Hirananda, 193, 299 Sibgcra, loc., 337 

—K. A. Nilakanta, 137-9, 143, 308 Siddhas, Buddhist, 419 
—Krishna, 30S Siddhala-grttma, vill., 22, 202, 330,636 

—N. N., 317 Siddhamjita (Siddha), sect, 343 
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SiddhErtha, prince, 496 
Slddha-yoga of Vfinda, 316, 318 
Siddhesvara temple, Bahulsrs, 465;-501 
Sihabshu, k., 39 
Sihalas, peo., 39 
Sihapura, city, 39 
gihvar cp. of Jayachchandra, 220 
Sikhara, m., 648 
Sikragully (Sikrigali) pass, 3 
SikshU'Samuchchaya of §sntideva, 327, 
331 

Sila, k., 183, 298 

Silabhadra, t., 60, 85-6, 330, 415, 584, 
,679-81 

^ilsditya, k., 64-5, 79, 587 
$nakunda, loc., 565 
Silarakshita, t., 674 

Sllimpur Stone Slab Ins., 20, 161,534, 
579-80, 668 

Silua Image Ins. (Brshml), 44 
Simantonnayana, cerm., 596 
Siihhachandra, k , 183 
Simhala, Isl , 332 
Simhapalli, v/7/., 686 
Simhapura, city, 30, 32, 39, 108,147, 
197-8, 200, 204 

Siihhavshini (Durga) image, PokharnS, 
524 

Simhavarman, k., 45, 48, 272 
Simoundou, isl., 39 
Sindhia, yrtAf.. 208 
Sindbu, co., 110 
Sindborgja, A:., 118, 

Sinnamanur cp.of Sri-Msra SrI-Vallabha 
120 

Sirsj-ud-daula, Nawab, 75, 229 
Sircar, Dines Chandra, 190, 222, 400 
Siromani, Bharat Chandra, 324 
Sirur Ins. of Amoghavarsha i, 127 
Sisavai CP., 178 

Sishya-lekha-dharma of Chandragomin, 
299 

%'Aupala-vadha, 321 
SIta, epic/., 306 

Sitatapatra image, Dacca Mus. (metal), 

, 473 

Siva-Bhsgavatas, sect, 406 
^iva cult, 404 
Fiivachandra, official, 53 
Siva-Chandraiekhara image, Paharpur, 
441 

Sivadasasena Ya.sodhara, comm., 316-7 
§iva images ; Asutosh Mus. (bronze) 
442; Chowrakasba 442; GaneSpur 442; 
Jaynagar (bronze) 442 ; KaSipur 442 ; 
Manirtat (bronze) 524 ; Pgharpur 530 
^ivalcara, k., 85,117-8 


Siva^sakti’Siddhl of Sri'harsha, 307 
Sivasiihha, k., 238 
Skandagupta, k., 298, 665 
Skanda Purdnia, 14, 434, 590 
Skold, Hannes, 293 

Smith, Vincent A., 35,48, 52, 235, 667 
Smriti'Chandrika of Bhavadeva, 323 
Sinriti-chandrika of Devanabhada, 618 
Smriti-ratnakara of VedachSrya, 353 
Smrititirtha, Kamalkrishna, 322, 352 
Soddhala, p., 100, 108, 123-4, 587 
Solinus, a., 41 
Soma, k., 158 
Soma, Kajachuri k., 209 
Soma (=Sa§anka), k., 63-4,79 
Somapura (Somapuri) monastery, 30, 
115, 129, 199, 326-7, 335, 337, 347, 
417, 489-90 
Soma-Sambhu, t., 684 
Soma§ila, he., 686 
Somesvara, art., 534 
Somegvara i, Chslukya k., 147, 209 
SomegvaraAsva, Nggavaiiisi k., 161 
Sonsrgaon, cap. city, 26, 255 
Sonitapura, city, 25 
Sonpur CP. of Mahasivagupta, 148 
Soahyanti-homa, cerm., 596 
Spooner. Charles, 266 
Hrdiddha-bhashya of Halayudha, 357 
^rTiddhO'kalpasutra of Katysyana, 357 
Sraddha-paddhati of Pasupati, 356 
§raiMha-paddhati of Halsyudha, 

$rautasutra of Hiranyakeain, 394 
Srsvasti, co., 13, 20, 579-80 
Srayasti, city, 466 
Srsvastipura, city, 579 
Sreshthi-nigama. 266 
wichandra, k., 135, 193, 195-6, 654, 656 
^ridhara Bhatta, rufftm., 21, 312-3, 588, 
^ridhara, br, '679 

^ildharadasa, a., 219, 230, 353, 362-3, 
, 636 

Srl-guhya.sari}aJa-mahayoga-ta n t r o-va//- 
vidhi of Ssntideva, 331 
$rI-Gupta, k., 69-70, 87 
Sriharsha.p., 215-6, 306-7 
§ri-Harsha (=Harshavardhana), emp., 
, 182-3 

Srlhira, m., 306 
ftrlkanchans, q., 193 
Srikantha, a., 405 
|rikanthadatta, comm., 315, 318 
Srikrishna, comm., 576 
§r\krishna~kirtana of A n a n t a Badtl 
CKandidasa, 351, 377, 383, 391, 424 ‘ 
Sri-Kurinam Ins. of Anantavarman 


§iva lihga (terracotta), Paharpur, 440 

^ivanandin, donor, 511 

§iva Nataraja image, Sankarbsndha, 443 

^ivanstha, ch., 88 

^ivarsjadeva, ch., 156,158 

Sivaratha, 586 


Chodaganga, 162 
^rimad-bhagavata, 370 
§rI-MsdhavaTSja ni, k., 60 
Srimadommap apfila (Dommap apBla),cA,, 
27 

^rlmanta, merchant, 351, 392 
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Sri-Mara Sri*VaUabha, k., 120>21 Siikshma§iva, scribe, 688 
§rrnagara-MuA;r/, 23>4,273 Sukthankar, V. S., 301 

Srinsthacharya ChUdamani, < 2 ., 231, 607, Sukti-karnamrita iSadukt^) of §rldhara* 
611 dasa, 362 

Srlhgara-rasa-man4am of Vitthaleivara, S'ukii-muktaval) of Jahlana, 310, 362 
’370 ’ Sulaimao./rv/r,. 122. 655’ 


Srinivasa, a., 636 
Srinivasacharya, L., 8 

fripati, scribe, 688 
Sri§aila. mountain, 685 
Syishfidhara, comm., 358 

Sri>Sudhanyaditya, k., 54 
Srhvijaya-pra'sasti of Sriharsha, 215, 307 
Srong-tsan Gampo, k., 58, 81, 91-3, 672 
Srutadhara.p., 364 
Srutapala, a., 359 

Stambapura (=Tamralipta), port, 30 
Sthairya-vichoxa-prakaranu of Sriharsha, 
307 

Stbaiikkata-v/jAaya, 24 
SthSnudatta, official, 271 
SthapviSvara, city, 51 ♦ 

Sthirachakra image, V.SP.M., 470 
Sthiramati, t., 299, 681 
SthirapBla, m, 140 

Stone jambs, lintels: Bangarh 517; 
Gaur 518; Mandoil 518 ; Naga- 
darwaza 518 ; Raotal Gandhasail 518 
Stone niche-pilasters ; Paharpur 519 ; 
Sundarban 519 

Stone Pillars : Badal (inscribed) 517 ; 
Bangarh 517 ; Dinajpur Palace (ins¬ 
cribed) 517 ; Dhivar-dighi 517 ; 
Handial 516; Paikor (inscribed) 517 
Strabo, a., II, 42,659-60 
Stupas ; Bahulara 486,488 ; Paharpur 
486,488 ; Satyapir-6A/(a 486, 488 
Subbbabhiimi, co., 9, 21, 36, 293 


Sniapani, a., 319, 323, 325 
Stilapani, Rapaka, art., 534, 658 
Sumagadha,/, 483 
Sumbhas (=Suhmas),pep, 10 
SumpB Mkhan-po, a., 297-8, 326, 331-2, 

334-8, 340-2, 344-8, 350, 417-8, 420 
Sunahgepa, m., ?5 
Suna’nda, 296 

Sundarban cp. of Dommanapala, 27, 
281-2, 555 

Sundarban cp. of Lakshmanasena, 25 
Suhga terracotta : Mahasth’an 44, 521 
, Pokharpa 520 ; Tamluk 520 
^unya-vada, 301 
Surarfvrt.,21^ 210-11, 630-631 
Surapala (=Sure§vara), a., 317 

^urapala, ruler of Kujavati, 157 
SGrapala i, Pala k., 1?5, 137. 540 
Surapala ii, Pala k., 149-51, 154-5 
snrasena, suz., 248 
Suiegvara, a., 300, 317 
Silrya images : Bairhatta 456-7; Baria 
498 ; Chidambaram 458; Dacca Mus. 
(bronze) 457 ; Deora 456-7, 523 ; 
DeulbadI (miniature) 524, 539; 

KSsipu’r 457, 523 : Kofalipada 457 ; 
Kuldia 498 ; Kumarpur 456^ 521 ; 
M abend ra 457 ; Maldah Mus. 458 ; 
Manda 458 ; Niyamatpur 408, 456, 
438,521 ; South Kensigton Mus. 457 
Stiryasena, Kumar, 227 
Su§ruta,n ,316-8, 650, 656 


^ubhadasa, m, 534 
Subhakara, k., 117 
Subhakaragupta, a., 331, 418 
Subhahga, p., 310 
Subha§antivannan, k, 346 
Subhashitavah of Vallabha, 299, 362 
SubhaSrl, 682 
Subhaia m., 534 

SubhQticbandra, comm., 314-5, 361 
Sudas, k., 37 

iiuddhi~ratnakara of Chande§vara, 353 
^ddhi-vajra-pradtpa of Jalahdbari-pada, 
/:345 

Suddhf-viveka of Rudradhara, 352 


SudLIns., 147 

SGdraka, k. 533 

Sudraka, m., 148 

Suhma, CO., 32,291, 293-4, 619 

Suhmas, peo., 9, 36, 38, 263, 563 

Suja, Shah, 32 

Suka, t., 300-01 

Sukalpa, Chove, /., 348 

Sukasena, leg. k , 248 

Sukha-ratri-vrata./pjr,. 606-7 

Sukhavati, city, 682 


Susthitavarman, k., 55, 57 
SusuniaRock Ins. of Chandravarman, 
. 30,48, 294,400 
Sutanuka, devadasi, 377 
Sutas, story-tellers, 291 
Sutra-samuchchaya of ^antideva, 331 
suvarno, coins, 665, 667 
Suvafna, m , 156,169,181 
Suvarnabhumi, co., 661 
Suvarnachandra. k., 193-4 

Suvarpachandra, Itg. *.,186 
Suvarnadvipa, co., 661,671,674 
SuvarpagrSma, be , 26, 33, 45 
Suvarnakegarl, 162 
Suvar’pakudya, he., 655 
Suvarna-vi’thi, loc„ 23, 26, 45, 51 
Suvi'sdda-samputa,comm., of Tankadasa, 
337 

Suvvuhga-vu*aya, 29 
Svachchhanda-p3mA:a, loc,, 565 
Svamidevar (=Umapatideva), 683 
Svami-Mahasena (Kartikeya), 402 
Svami-Mahabhairava (Siva), 402 
Svayambhu Parana, 1()6, 109 
Svetakadhishthana, he., 10 
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^vetaSvatara Upanishad, 301 
Sveta-Varahasvsmin (Vishnu), 400, 402 
Sysmalavarman, k., 582, 628 


Tabaqat-i-Nasirx, 20, 22, 158, 218, 22J-7 
230, 232, 242, 251-2, 657, 663 
Ta Cheng-leng, trvir., 414 


Tada, vill., 677 
Tag-tshal. loo., 675 
Tailakampa, loc., 157 
Takakusu, J., 87, 294, 298, 330, 414 
Takkanaladam (=Dakshina-Radha), co., 
21,138,196 

Takshadilya, scribe, 688 
Talavati, vill., 636 
Talcher cp. of Gayadatunga, 20 
Tamalika (=Tamralipti), port city,30 
Tamalini (=Tamralipti), 30 
Tamalipta (=T3mralipta), 30 
Tamalites (=Tamialiptij, 11,22,29-30, 
42,44 

Tambapanni, loc ,39 
Tampadipa, co., 257 
Tamradvipa, ixL, 674 
Tamralipti (Tamralipla). port city, 6 
8-9, 15, 18,22, 29-31, 43, 45, 77 , 86-7, 
294,413-4, 520, 548, C09, 644, 661-4 
Tamraliptika, co , 13, 27 
Tamra^ptika, Jaina ascetic order, 293 
Tanda, cap. city, 3, 32 
Tandabutii (Dandabhukti), ro,27, 138 
Tdndya Mahabrahmana, 291 
Tadkadasa (Danga®), comm , 337 
tanti-ps, fl.,*342 
Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta, 343 
Tantra-pradipa, comm., of Maitrcya- 
rakshita, 314 

Tantrasdra of Kfisht^ananda, 343 
ranfra-vSrf/VtflOfTautatita, 321 
Tantumati, f., 306 
Tao-lin, trvir, 414 
Taprobane, isl, 39 
Tara cult, 299 
Tarachandi Rock Ins., 220 
Tara I triages: Chandradvipa (ms. 
illustn.) 18, 422 ; Dhondai 484 
Tara temple, Kalasan (Java), 671 
Taranatha, a., 19. 89,98, l()()-3, 114 5. 
117, 149, 166, 177-8. 180, 182-7, 192-3, 
249, 260, 298-9, 325-^ 328, 331-2, 
334-8, 340-42, 344-5, 347-9, 386, 534 
Taraori, battle of, 678 
Tarikh-i-Firuzshdhi of Shatns-i-Siraj 
‘Afif, 19 

Tarka-bhdshd of Mokshakaragupta, 337 
Tarlcalankar, Jaganmohan, 308 
Tarkari (Tarkarika, Tarkara, Ta^kara, 
Takari, Takkarika), he., 20, 579-80 


TarkavagiSa, Premachandra, 306 


Tarpanadighi CP of Lakshmanasena, 20, 
398,643, 653 


Tataka, loc., 636 
Tata^a, art., 534 


Tathfigatasara, art., 534 
Tattva-chandrikd, comm., of Sivadssa- 
sena Yasodhara, 316 
Tattva-chintdmani of GadgeSa UpB- 
dhysya, 313 ' , 

Tattva-prabodha of Sridhara Bhatta, 313 
Tattva-savigraha of Santirakshita, 333 
Tatfva-samvddml of Sridhara Bhatta, 
313 

Tativa-siddlii (of Santa" or Santi- 
rakshiia ?), 333 

Tatlva-srabhdvadolidkoia-gilikd-drisliti 
of Lui-pada, 342 
Tautatita, (Kumarila), n., 321 
Taututita-mata-tilaka of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, 318, 321 
Tawney, C. H., 55, 365, 660-61 
Telapatto .tdtaka, JO 
Teliagarhi pass, 1-2 
Temple. Sir R. C., 93 
‘Temple of China,’ 69 
Temple illustns. in mss. : Buddha 
(Pundravardhana, Radha) 493 ; Loka- 
natha (Danda-bhukti, Nalendsa, 
Badha, Samata|a, Varendra) 493 ; 
Tara (Varendra) 493 
Te-tsong, k., 117 

Tezpur cp. of Vanamala, 85, 130, 214 

Thad-vihara, monastery, 677 

Tha^a, co., 344-5 

Thatbyinnyu temple, Pagan, 496 

Tliiem, Paul, 292 

Thitswada temple, Pagan, 496 

Tholing monastery, 677 

Thomas, F. W., 93, 124, 311, 333, 362 

Tlkd-sarvasva of Sarvtinanda, 361, 600, 

* 612, 631,636 
Tilokasundari, q., 198, 204 
1 ilo-pa (Tillo-pada, Teli-pa, Tili-", 
Tilli-", Tailopa, Tiliapa, Tilapa, 
Tillopa, Telii-ps, TeIopB,Tailaka-pBda 
Teli-yogi, Tila-yogi), Siddha t., 34, 
340, 342, 345-6, 387, 419-20 
Tilominlo temple, 496 
Tiihgyadeva, k., 161 
Ti-na-fu-ti, (=Tirabhukti), co., 92 
Tippera cp. of Lokanatha, 29, 88, 294, 
396, 400, 575,649 
Tipu, Sultan, 75 

Tirabhukti, co., 23-4, 92, 266, 273, 495, 
503 

Tirahuti, co., 182-3, 185 
Tirthikas, sect, 335 

Tiruvalangadu cp. of Rajendra Chola, 
139 

Tiruvalisvara temple Ins,, 683 
Tithimedha (Medhatitbi), m.,306 
Todarmall, Raja, 231 
Tolly’s Nulla, 4 
Ton(li, district, 683 
Traikiitaka Devalaya, 417 
Traikntaka-v//t«rfl, monastery, 417 
Trailokyachandra, k., 17-8, 135, 193-5 
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TraiIokyasun(}arI,prc£., 204 
Trailokyavarman, k., 679 

Tribhuvanap&la, Yuvarsja, 114,126 
Trighattika, he ., 565 
Trigr&mi, he., 84 
Trikania of BhSguri, 360 
Trikan^a-sesha of Parushomma, 15, 30 
360 ■ 

Trilliaga, co., 183 
Tripathi, B , 301 
—Ram Sankar, 77, 112 

Tripura, co., 183, 345 
Tripurl, co., 127, 684 
Tritsus,pe<7., 37 
Triveda, D., 91 
Triveni, he., 218 
Triveni-sattgama, he., 252 
Trivilcrama-suri, a., 320 
Trivrita, he., 565 
Tsang, CO., 675 
Tsatigaon, he., 346 
Tshul Khrim-gyalwa,awj6., 675 
Tucci, Giuseppe, 329, 345 
Tughril Khan, eh., 255 
Tulakshetra, co., 485-6 
Tulapurusha Mahadana, 213, 251, 
256 

Tuoga, k., 131 

Tunga-dharmavaloka, A:., 131 
Turushkas,peo., 249, 260, 676,682 

Uchchhala, co., 157 

Uchchhus km a-Jambhah^sudhana o 
Abhayakaragupta. 335 
Udantapura city, 240 
Udayaditya, k , 203 
Udayamana, eh., 30, 663 
Udayana, a., 313, 318 
Udayana, p., 366 
Udayaraja, eh., 678 

Udayasundari-katha of Soddhala, 100, 
108,122-4, 587 
Udavin, k., 203 
Uddharapa, m., 316 

(Jddiyaoa, co., 338, 342, 344, 495, 503, 
6l3 

Udra, CO., 85 
U^ragrama-/nan(la/a, 24 
Udyana, co., 342, 345 
Udyotake^ari k-, 148, 161 
Ugra-Tara image, Sikarpur, 454 
Ujjayini,. city, 58, 342 
Ujjvala,/., 355 

Ujjvaladatta, lex., 297, 310, 314, 358-9 
UiUQga, a., 414 

Uma-Mahefivara images : Birol 498; 
1. M. 445 

Umapati, m., 318-9 
Umapatideva, t., 683 
Umapatidhara, p., 181,215, 219, 221-2, 
224,36^5 

Umapati Upadhyaya, a., 365, 372 
UmS (Usha ?) vana, city, 25 


Umavarman, k., 198 
Uifadi-vritti of l^rushottama, 358 

Unadi-vritti of Sabdika Govardhana,359 
unmatta (udana), land-measure, 653 
Upadesa-sahasrl of Sankara, 300 
Upala monastery, 685 
, UpamiteSvara (§iva) ima^, 405 
Upanayana, cenn., 5*-’8 
Upasarga-vritH of Chandragomln, 297 
Upavanga,Vo., 15 
U-rgyana, co, 333 

U'sanas Smriti, 587-8, 590 
Ushma-bhe'da of Purushottama, 360 
Utgikar, N. B., 95 

Utkala,c^>., 14, 65-6. 116-7, 120,200, 
202, 217 

Utkalas, peo., 116-8 
Utsahj, br., 631 

Vttara-glta of Hvarakrishna, 301 
Uttara-kamikagama, 444 
Uttara-n/<in(fa/a, 29 
UttarapatHa co., 81-2,108, 118 
Uttara Rsdha, co., 16, 20-22, 27-8, 319, 
397,636,'653 

Uttara-Radha-/m7n(la/a, 22, 27 
Uttiraladam. co ,21, 138 
Uttupilla. vill., 685 
Uvafa (Uvatachsrya), a , 318, 357 

Vschaspaii-kavi, p., 320 
Vachaspati Misra, a., 320, 323-5,623, 
629,635 

Vachaspati-vaidya, comm., 315 
V a da-n v d y a-vrltti-vipmchitdrtha of 
KamalaSila, 333 
Vagbha{a, a, 317-8 
Vahukadhavala, ch., ill 
Vaidarbhas. peo., 303 
Vaidarbhi Riti (Marga), 302-3 
Vaidya, C. V., 57 

Vaidyadeva, min., 16,168, 214, 274, 426 
Vaidyanatha Temple Ins., 81-2 
Vaidya-vallabha of V'angasena, 317 
Vaigrama, vill., 317 
Vaijayanii, lex., 586 
Vainyagupta Dvadasaditya, k., 29,31, 
49-50, 52-4, 264, 272, 405,413,415. 
426, 649, 653 

Vaisali, city, 266, 409, 466 
Valsh^ava-sanmva of Halayudha, 356 
Vajapeya, sac., 130 
Vajasaneyi-samhita, 291-2, 305 
Vajjabhumi, co., 9, 21, 36,293 
Vaira, a, 327 
Vajraghanta. 338 

Va^i^pdda-sara-samgraha of Naro-pa, 

Vajrasana, loc., 259, 336, 346 
Vajrasattva image, Sukhabaspur, 467 
Vajra-Tara images : I.M. 473 ; Majvadi 
473 

Vajravali-ndma-maniahpdyika of 
Abhayakaragupta, 335 
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Vajravarman, k., 198>200 
Vajrayogini cult, 381 

Vajrayogini cp. of Samalavarman. 200-02 
Vakhata-sumalika, loc., 565 
Vskpm, gen., 115, 126, 188-9 
Vakpati.A:., 118-20 
Vakpati Munja, k., 21 
Vakpatiraja, a., 82 
Vakrokti-jivita of Kuntaka, 304 
Vakyapadiya of Bhartrihari, 297 
Valerian, emp., 76 
Vallabhachari sect. 370 
Vallabhacharya, 370 
Vallabhadeva, a , 299, 362 
VallabhadevI, q., lOO 
Vallabhananda, merchant, 240 
Vallabhaiaja, cA., 221-2 
Vallahijtha, vill., 22, 27 
Vallala-charita of Anandabhatta, 158, 


Vardhamsna, city, 30, 485-6 
Vardhamsna-AAuA//, 2, IS, 22-4, 26-8, 
51-2, 133, 265, 271. 273, 280,653. 656 
Vardham&nShka, br., 306 
Vardhamsnapura, city, 31,134 
Vardhamana-ifMpa, Tulakshetra, 485-7 
Vardhana, k., 211, 213 
Viirendra-kula-panjika, 623 
Varendra-man^a/a, 25 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, 
150,314, 321-2, 358, 548-9, 552 
Varfndri-/»a)ic/a/a, 70, 25 
Varna-deianh of Purushottama, 297, 360 
Varnamana, k , 583 
Varna-ratnjkarn, 391 
Varna-\ritti of Chandiagomin, 297 
Vaisha-kmmud'i 0^ Govindananda, 611 
Varuna images: Dhuroil 463 ; Paharpur 
462 


211-2, 216-7, 239-42, 249. 251, 573, 592 Vasantapala, of Pala dyn., 140 
Vallalasena, k., 10, 212-3, 216-21, 230-32, Vasanta-tilaka of Krishna, 347 
236, 239-42, 248-51, 281, i96, 323, Vasavana, Ar., 686 
350, 353, 355, 361, 363, 365, 405 426, Vasishtha Dharmasutra, 394 

428, 573, 581, 592-4, 600, 626-7, --*■ 

629-32, 637, 643, 653, 657 
Vallalasena n, k., 429 
Vallee Poussin, Louis de la, 300-01, 326, 

328-9, 331,334 


Vallimunda-nian^la/a, 24 
Valoka (Balaka), a , 319 
Valmiki,p., 124 
Vamana, a., 297, 304 
Vamana, br., 631 
VaihSivadana, comm., 306 
Vanamala, k.. 130 
Vanainali Kara, min., 590 
Vanaratna, a., 337,418 
Vandyaghati, vilt., 361, 681 


\ZiStu, myth. pm.„ 586-7 
Vasu, Nagendra Nath, 127,131,147,157, 
191, 201-3, 227-8, 236, 588, 624, 628, 
632-33 

Vasudeva, of Deva dyn., 253 
Vasudeva, epic k., 402 
Vatagohali monastery, 410, 489 
VajaparvatikB, loc., 32 
Vstspi, city, 15 
Vatesvaia, br.. 637 
Vatsa, Af., 637 
Vatsaraja, k , 104-6,110-11 
Vatsyayana,a.,l2, {4,564, 589, 609-10, 
618 

Vatudssa, m., 362 


vanayagnati, vm., joi, 061 vajuvjiiaa, m., jo* 

Vahgas.peo., 2,7-10,15, 36-8,131, 563, Vatuka-Bhairava (Siva) image, Dacca 


617,621.650 
vahgaka, linen, 655 
VadgSlas, peo , 197 

Vangala, co., 18-9, 25, 132-3, 135,199, 
417-8, 612, 621 
Vangaia-desa, 18,138, 196 
Vadgalandai, co., 590 
Vadgana'gara, city 30 
Vadgantaputta, 10 
Vadgasena, a., 317-8 
VadgSvagaidha, peo., 290 
Vadgisa, 10 


Mus. 446 
Vayadumba, Mlechchha ch., 249 
Vayu Purana, 13, 25, 36, 403 
Vnyu-tattvd-bhavanopadeSa of Goraksha, 
344 

Vedacharya, a., 322, 353 
Vedavyasa Smrili, 587, 591 
Veja-kAundo, 29 
Velakula (=Tamralipti), 30 
Velanandu, co., 131 
Velangaipundi, vili, 684 
Velinada-visAova, 684 


Vadgiya’Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, 225, Vellala, CO., 686 

353 Velvikudi cp. of Nedunjadaiyap, 120-21 

Vapadala, vill., 636 589 

Vappaghoshavata cp of Jayanaga, 28, Vena, myth, k., 198, 567-8, 571 

80, 646, 650 Venbai, battle of, 120 

Vapyata, br., 98-9 Vem-savihara of Bhat(a Narsyana, 306 

Varadaraja, comm., 313 Vedgi, co., 127 

Varahamihira, a., 13,15, 27-8, 391 Vcokatasubbiah, A., 301 
Varahi images, R.M., 455 Vetadda-edafaraAfl, 653 

Varaka-man(ifl/fl, 26 Vetsla, p., 362 

Vsraka-mandala-vi's’dflyo, 271 Vibhutichandra, a., 337, 418 

Vardhamana, a., 321 Vidarbha, co., 110 
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Videha, co., 290, 

Videhas, peo , 37 

Vidyabhusana, Satish Chandra, 297-9 
314, 333*7, 361.681-3 
Vidyanagara (Padya®), city, 347 
Vidyananda, Tejaschandra, 357 
Vidyanidhi (Dhattacharya), Lai Mohan, 
631, 633 

Vidyapali,p., 238, 369-70, 372 
Vidyasagara, Jivananda, 306, 308, 316-7. 

321, 324, 353, 356, 571 
Vidyavinoda, Binod Bihari, 431, 437 
Vigamachandra, leg. k. 182 
Vigrahapala i. A., 125-8, 130, 188-9, 667 


Vimalachandra, Ar., 182-3 
Vimalachandra, leg. m., 345 
VimaladBsa, art., 534 
Vimalamati, a., 314 
Vimala-Kambhu, 684 
Vimala-siva, t., 684 
VinS-pa, Siddha, 327 
Vinapada, Siddha t., 349-50 
Vinayadhara (=Tshul Khrim-gyalwa), 
amh., 675-6 
Vinaya-pitaka, 411 
Vinayasrimitra, Bhikshu, 347 
Vindhya, co., 143 
Vindurati, q., 135 


Vigrahapala II, Ar., 125, 132-6, 140, 177, 
179-80 

Vigrahapala iii, Ar., 32, 100,136, 146-9, 
170, 179-80, 199, 274, 305, 426 
Vigrahapala dramma, coins, 667 
Viharapstaka, loc„ 352 
Viharilal,p., 367 
Vijaya, Chandella Ar., 119-21 
Vijaya, leg. prince 30, 39, 263. 671 
Vijayabahu i, Ar., 198, 204 
Vgayachandra, At., 215, 220 
Vijayagupta, p., 18 
Vijayanagara (Vijaya'’), city, 252 
Vijaya-pa, Siddha 6, 387 
Vijayaprakoshfha, /»/., 308 
Vijaya~prasasti of .^riharsha, 215 
Vijayapura, city, 32-3, 252, 609, 617 
Vijayaraja, cA., 158. 2ll 
Vijayarakshita, comm., 315, 318 


Vinitatunga II, A'., 194 

Vipi akalpa-latika, 249 

Vipulasrimilra, monk, 491, 493 

Vira, (Viragiina), cA., 211,214 

Virubhudras, guards, 685 

Viradcva, t., 276 

VIraguna, cA., 156, 211 

Vira-milrodaya of Mitra Misra, 296, 321 

Virasena, of Sena dyn., 205, 207 

Virasri, q., 198, 200 

Viravarman, A., 679 

Viravati, vilL, 687 

Virupa, Siddha /., 327, 345, 349 

Virupa'-gtlika, 345 

Virupa~pada-chatura£i ti, 345 

Virupa-vajra-gitika. 345 

VisSkhadatta, a., 306 

Visaladeva, k , 688 

Visarad, Srinath, 317 


Vijayasena, MahasSmanta, 50, 52-4, 264-5 Vishnu, a., 601, 616 


Vijayasena, leg., 248 
Vijayasena, Sena A., 25,165,170,210-17, 
219-20, 223, 231, 251, 279.307, 365, 
401, 405, 426. 534, 584, 619, 644, 651, 
653, 657-8 

Vijayasimha, leg., Ar., 198 , . . 


Vishnubhadra. ait., 534 
Vishi}u Dharmamstra, 566, 575 
Viihnu-dharmottara, 403, 463 
Vish'nugriha (= ramralipti), 30 
Vishnugupta, A., 49, 81 
Vishpu images : Baghaura 433, 539, 


Viiayain (=Parijiila-numJari) of Madana, 542 ; Boston Mus. 435 ; Chaitanpur 


687 

Vijjala, A., 209 
Vijnanesvara, a., 324, 609 
Vikari, Vikrama Saihvat, 171 
Vikrama-Chalukya era, 231 
Vikramaditya, m., 534 
Vikramaditya vi. A., 147, 164, 208-9 
Vikramankadeva-charita of Bilhana 147 
Vikramapura, cap. city, 32-3,45, 160. 
168, 195, 201-4, 213, 225, 228, 236, 
249, 251.254-5. 418. 626. 636, 674 
Vikramapura-AAwgfl, 16, 25, 33 
Vikramapurl monastery, 336, 417-8 
Vikramaraja, A., 1.57 
Vikramasila (==Dharmapala), A., 115, 


432 ; Deora 435 ; Hankrail 431. 456, 
521 ; I.M. 433 ; Itahar 435 ; Kakdighi 
532, 538 ; Kalandarpur 432, 434; 
K'umarpur 539 ; Lakshmankati 431, 
433-4 ;Mathura 523 ; Paharpur (terra¬ 
cotta) 435 ; Rangpur 434 ; Sggardigh 
433-4 ; Sarangarh 444 ; Sonarang 535; 
Surohor 433 ; V.S.P M. 433 
Vishnu ara/ara, images ; Matsya (Vajra- 
yogini) 436 ; Parasiirama (Ranihati) 
436 ; Vamana (Joradcul) 437, (Pur'a- 
para) 437 ; Varaha (Chandpara) 436, 
(Jhilli) 436, (Silimpur) 542 
Vishnunagara, city, 346 
vrshnupur temples, Bankura, 502 
Vishnu Parana, 404, 563-4, 586, 592, 


123,311 Vis/tnu Parana, 404 , 563 - 4 , 51 

Vikramasila monastery, 115,123,326-7, ^1,611 ‘ 

332, 334-7, 340, 346, 387, 417, 420, Viavadiiya (Visvariipa), mi., 148 
674-6, 682-3 VL<vakarma-Sastra, 458 

Vilasadcvi, q.. 210 Viivnmitra, sage, 35, 308 

Vilasapiira, city, 32 Visvaiupasena, A., 16, 18, 24, 219, 225-7, 

Vilvagrama, vill.. 582 
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231-2, 234, 254, 281, 401, 409, 427, 

618, 643, 647, 668 
Visveavara, city, 685 
Visvegvara Bhatta, a,., 353 
Visvesvara-Golaki, vill., 684 
Viavesvara sambhu, 683-6 
Vttasok-avadam, 409 
Vittapala, of Pala dyn., 167 

Vitthalcsvara, a., 370 
Viv'aha-paddhali ot Paaupati, 356 
Vivarana-panjika {°-nyasa), comm., oi 
Jinendrabuddhi, 314 
Vizagapatam CP. of Anantavarman 

Cho^agaaga, 162 
Vodamayuts, foe., 686 

Vitthaleavara, a„ 370 
Votive tablets (terracotta) : Hnnwra 
495; Pagan 495-6 
Vrata-khan4a of Hemadri, 296 
Vratyas, sect, 291, 404, 566 
Vredenburg, 548, 552-.3 
Vriddha-Valabhi, foe., 320 
Viikshachandra, leg. k ,182-3 
Vrikshuyurveda of ^uresvara, 317 
Vfinda, a., 316-7 

Vrinda-modham (=Siddha-yoga) of 
Vrinda, 316 

Vfindavana, for., 379, 389 
Vritta-mala of Ramachandra Kavi- 
'bharati, 688 

Yritta-ratnakara pdhehika of Hama- 
chandra Kavibharati, 688 
Vysghratati, co , 321, 653 
Vysghratati-ffwn^flfo, 23-5, 2l7 
Vyakhyana-kusumonjali, comm, of Sri- 
kanthadatta, 316 

Vyangyartha-d'tpam, comm., of Ananta- 
pandita, 366 

Vyssa,"fl.,6ll _ _ 

Vyavaharo-matrika of Jimutavanana, 
319, 323-4 

Vyavahara-moyukho of Bhatta Njla- 
kantha, 618 

Vyaviihara-tattva of Raghunandana, 321 
Vyavahara-tilaka of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
321 

Vynha-vada, 402 


Wheeler, J. T., 669 
Wilson. C,R.. 7 
—H. H., 301, 364 

Winternitz, Moritz, 207, 326, 328-9,333-4 
Wooden bracket, Sonsrang, 516 
Wooden pillars, Arial, 515 
Wu-cha, CO., 117 ' 


Xandrames, A., 43 


Waddell, L. A., 91, 331, 333, 672-;) 
Walleser, Max, 300-01 
Wang-hiuen-tse, A., 78,92 
Want CP , 178 
Wassilijev, 342 

Watterq, Thomas, 13,60i 63-7, 77, 86, 
197, 294-5, 329-30, 333, 411-3, 415-6, 
480, 483,644, 679 
Weber. A., 291-2. 311,358 
Wenzeil H., 299 


Yadu, myth, pars., 197 
Yadu, CO., 107-8 
Yadus (Ysdavas) p o , 108 
YSjnavalkya, 0 ., 290, 611, 687 
Yajnavalkya Smriti, 586, 591, 646 
Yajncsa-Gupta, A., of Jayapura, 261 
Yajur-veda, 290, 312, 396 
Yakshapala, A., 149, 336 
Yama images: Paharpur 462; R.M. 
464 

Yamuna image, Paharpur, 461, 530 
Yaaahpala, min., 679 
Yaska, a., 293 

Yasobhadra (=Naro-pa), Siddha t., 346 

Yasodevi, ?, 210 
Yasodhara, comm., 15 
Ya'sodhara-charita of Kanakasena, 207 
YaSodharman, A., 50-51,56,82 
Yasovarman, Chandella A., 132 
Yagovarman. A., of Kanyakubja, 82-3, 
89,94-5, 104 
YauvanaSri, q , 146 
Yavana, co., 107-8 
Yavanas, tribe 30, 36, 226, 279, 628 
Yayati, myth. A., 197, 399 ^ ^ 

Yescs-dpal-bases-gnen (=Jnana8nroitra), 
t.,683 

Yogadeva, min., 274 
Yoga-ratnaniala of Kjishna, 347 ^ 
Yogavasish^ha-samkshepa of Abhinava- 
pandits, 311 
Yogi’ sect, 344 

Yogini-kaula cult, 338-9, 342-4,423 
Yoglauka (Yogloka), a., 319-20,32* 
Yols-mondofo, 25 
Yue-chi, co., 662 
Yudhishthira, epic A., 38 
YuktavenI (Praysga), 33 
Yule, h:, 651,655-6 
Yuvaraja i, A,, 132, 684 

Zachariae, Th , 314, 358,360 
Zahor, co., 331-2,672-3 
Ziauddin Barni, a.. 255 
Zi-ba-htsbo (aSantirakshita), t., 672 
Zla-wa-dge-bsnen (»Cbandiagomin), t., 
681 

Zosimus, a., 76 




ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Page49,f.n. 1. Add: Kulaikuri cp. (o.e. 120), (Ko-ifairi, Vaigffkha, 1350 ».s., 
pp. 415-21). 

Page 49J.n. 5. Add : The equivalent of the Gupta Year 118 current has been 
assumed to be 507-8 a.d. But, according to the theory of K, B. Pathak, 
the equivalent would be 506-7 a.d. {IHQ. vi. 47) 

Page 60. Two Copper-plate Grants of SaSshka were discovered, somewhere in the 
Midnapore district, about six years ago, and a short account of them with 
photographs and a tentative reading were published in a local paper 
{Madfiavl, Ashadha 1345 B.S., pp. 3-6). They remained, however, unknown 
to scholars till the editor of this volume happened to see them in course 
of a recent visit to Midnapore (April 23, 1943) and brought them down 
to Calcutta. They have not yet been cleaned and properly studied, but 
the portion already deciphered by Dr. D. C. Sircar and the editor shows 
that both of them record grants of land during the reign of fcisshka. 
One of these Grants was made by the jama/i/a-maA«r&ja Somadatta who 
was the governor of Dandabhukti to which administrative unit Utkala-i/eia 
was also attached. The second Grant was made by mahapratiliara 
Subhakirti.whJ also was the governor of Dandabhukti-<fe,sa under sasahka. 
Both the Grants were issued from the arfAMfirano of Tavira. One of the 
inscriptions contains a date which is probably samvat 230 or 330, but 
the numerical symbol for hundreds, used in this record, has not been met 
with before, and the interpietation is, therefore, doubtful. The date of 
the record, when finally fixed, is likely to throw new light on the history 
of Sasanka 

Page rJ7,para 2. The conclusion drawn from the BSghaura Image Ins. is supported 
by a new inscription, engraved on an image of Ganesa, recently discovered 
in the village of Narayanpur, in the Tippera district. A paper-rubbing of 
the inscription was brought to Dr. D. C. Sircar on April 25,1943, and 
he has been able to read the whole of it without much difficulty. The 
inscription records that the image was set up in the 4th hcgnal year af 

Maharajadhiraja Mahipaladeva,byihemerchantBuddhamitra,aninhabitant 
of Vilikandhaka in Samataca. Dr. Sircar is inclined to ideniify this village 
with Vilakindaka mentioned in the Bsghsura Image Ins. 

Page 148,11.4-5. The epithet ‘ full moon in the clear sky of Vaiiga” is the result 
of a wrong reading of the text by the editor of this inscription. The 
correct reading is .Uiamsu-vothM and not sitanga-vanga. 1 he new reading, 
originally suggested by Paramananda Acharya in Mayurbfianja Chronicle, 
April 1942, has been verified by the editor of this volume. 

Page 186. Add at end of footnote : For a critical discussion on the legend of 
Gopichand cf. PTOC. vi.^265 ff. 

Page 670. Add at end of para 1: Two specific cases may be cited by way of 
illustrating the part played by the Bengalis in the ancient Indian colonisa¬ 
tion in the Far East, In the first place, it appears from the Kalys^i Ins. 
that the settlement in SuvarnabhGrai (Lower Bflrma) was apparently 
colonised from Bengal by the Golas (Gaudas). Their name has become 
the Mon and Burmese appellation for all foreigners from the west {lA. 
J894, p. 256 ; EpigrapMa Birmanica, ni. Part i, p. ip, f.n. 12). Secondly, 
two Sanskrit inscriptions found in Cambodia exhibit so completely all the 
peculiarities of the Gauda style, as defined by Dandin and other rhetoricians 
(infra p. 302), that the great French scholar Georges Coed^s, who edited 
them, has expressed the view that the records were composed by a Pandit 
who cither belonged to Bengal or was trained there {Melanges Syhain 
Uvi, p. 213). 
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